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ROMAN EMPIRE 


CHAPTER XXVII (340-397 A.D.) 

Pealh af Gralian — Ruin of Arianism — .S'!. Ambrose — First Civil War, ayainst 
Maximns — Character, Administration, and Penance, of Theodosius — 
/>eath of Palenthuan 11 . — Second Civil War, against Bugenhts — Death 
of Theodosias 

The fame of Gratian, before he had accomplished the twentieth year 
of his age, was equal to that of the most celebrated princes. His 
gentle and amiable disposition endeared him to his private friends, the 
graceful affability of his manners engaged the affection of the people; 
the men of letters, who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taste 
and eloquence of their sovereign; his valour and dexterity in arms 
were equally applauded by the soldiers; and the clergy considered the 
humble piety of Gratian as the firat and most useful of his virtues. 
The victory of Colmar had delivered the West from a formidable 
invasion, and the grateful provinces of the East ascribed the merits 
of Theodosius to the author of his greatness and of the public safety. 
Gratian survived those memorable events only four or five years, but 
he survived his reputation, and, before he fell a victim to rebellion, he 
had Inst, in a great measure, the respect and confidence of the Roman 
world. 

The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct may not be 
imputed to the arts of flattery, which had besieged the son of Valen- 
tinian from his infancy, nor to the headstrong passion which that gentle 
youth appears to have escaped. A more attentive view of the life of 
Gratian may perhaps suggest the true cause of the disappointment of 
the public hopes. His apparent virtues, instead of being the hardy 
productions of experience and adversity, were the premature and arti- 
ficial fruits of a royal education. The anxious tenderness of his father 
was continually employed to bestow on him those advantages which he 
might perhaps esteem the more highly as he himself had been de- 
prived of them, and the most , skilful masters of every science and of 
every art had laboured to form the mind and body of the young 
prince.^ The knowledge which they painfully communicated was dis- 

' Valenlinian was less attentive to tiie religion of his son; since he intrusted , 
the education of Gratian to Ausouius, a professed Pagan. (Mdm. de. 1 ’ Aca- 
demic des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 125-138) . ' The portical fame of Ausonius 
condemns the taste of Ills ace. 
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played with ostentation and celebrated with lavish praise. His soft 
and tractable disposition received the fair impression of their judicious 
precepts, and the absence of passion might easily be mistaken for the 
strength of reason. His preceptors gradually rose to the rank and 
consequence of ministers of state, and, as they wisely dissembled their 
secret authority, he seemed to act with firmness, with propriety, and 
with judgment on the most important occasions ‘of his life and reign. 
But the influence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond 
the surface, and the skilful preceptors, who so accurately guided the 
steps of their royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble and indolent 
character the vigorous and independent principle of action which ren- 
ders the laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to the happi- 
ness and almost to the existence of the hero. As soon as time and 
accident had removed those faithful counsellors from the throne, the 
emperor of the West insensibly descended to the level of his natural 
genius, abandoned the reins of government to the ambitious hands 
which were stretdhed forwards to grasp them, and amused his leisure 
with the most frivolous gratifications. A public sale of favour and 
injustice was instituted, both in the court and in the provinces, by 
the worthless delegates of his power, whose merit it was made sacrilege 
to question.* The conscience of the credulous prince was directed by 
saints and bishops,* who procured an Imperial edict to punish, as a 
capital offence, the violation, the neglect, or even the ignorance of the 
divine law.® Among the various arts which had exercised the youth of 
Gratian, he had applied himself, with singular inclination and success, 
to manage the horse, to draw the bow, and to dart the javelin; and 
these qualifications, which might be useful to a soldier, were prosti- 
tuted to the viler purposes of hunting. Large parks were enclosed for 
the Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked with every species of 
wild b^ts, and Gratian. neglected the duties and even the dignity of 
his rank to consume whole days in the vain display of his dexterity 
and -boldness in the chase. The pride and wish of the Roman em- 
peror to excel in an art in which he might be surpassed by the meanest 
of his slaves reminded the numerous spectators of the examples of 


•Ausonitis was successively promoted to the Pratoriaii. prsefecttire of Italy 
(>^, 377 ) and of Gaul (a.d. 378) ; and was at length invested with the con- 
sulship {A.D. 379 )- He expressed his gratitude in a servile and insipid niece 
of flattery (Actio Gratiarum, p. 699-736 fed. Toll. Amst. 1671]), which has 
survived more worthy productions. 

’Disputare de pnncipali judicio non oportet. ' Sacrilegii eniin instar cst 
dubitai^ an is dtgnus sit, quem elegerit imperator. Codex Justinian. 1 ix 
Ut leg. 2. This convtoient law was revived and promulgated, after the 
death of Gratian, by the feeble court of Milan. 

a theological treatise on the faith 
Tillemont (Hist des £mpcreurs» tom. v. n. is8 
‘i*. archbishop the merit of Gratian’s intolerant laws: ® 

winiSif sanrtitetem Cant] tiesciendo omittnnt, ant noglkondo 

w T «i,.®ff«"^?“h,sacrilegium committunt Codex Justinian, 1. ix. t^ »cbc 

tl/e merit of ihis L^e: 
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Nero and Commodus; but the chaste and temperate Gratian was a 
stranger to their monstrous vices, and his hands were stained only 
with the blood of animals." 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in the eyes 
of mankind, could not have disturbed the security of his reign if the 
army had not been provoked to resent their peculiar injuries. As 
long as the young emperor was guided by the instructions of his mas- 
ters, he professed himself the friend and pupil of the soldiers; many 
of his hours were spent in the familiar conversation of the camp, and 
the health, the comforts, the rewards, the honours of his faithful troops, 
appeared to be the object of his attentive concern. But, after Gratian 
more freely indulged his prevailing taste for hunting and shooting, he 
naturally connected himself with the most dexterous ministers of his 
favourite amusement. A body of the Alani was received into the 
military and domestic service of the palace, and the admirable skill 
which they were accustomed to display in the unbounded plains of 
Scythia was exercised on a more narrow theatre in the parks and en- 
closures of Gaul. Gratian admired the talents and* customs of these 
favourite guards, to whom alone he intrusted the defence of his per- 
son; and, as if he meant to insult the public opinion, he frequently 
showed himself to the soldiers and people with the dress and arms, the 
long bow, the sounding quiver, and the fur garments of a Scythian 
warrior. The unworthy spectacle of a Roman prince who had re- 
nounced the dress and manners of his country filled the minds of the 
legions with grief and indignation.* Even the Germans, so strong and 
formidable- in the armies of the empire, affected to disdain the sbrange 
and horrid appearance of the savages of the North, who, in the’ space 
of a few years, had wandered from the banks of the Volga to those of 
the Seine. A loud and licentious murmur was echoed through the 
camps and garrisons of the West; and as the mild indolence of Gratian 
neglected to extinguish the first ^rmptoms of discontent, the want of 
love and respect was not supplied by the influence of fear. But the 
subversion of an established government is always a work of some real, 
and of much apparent difficulty; and the throne of Gratian was pro- 
tected by the sanctions of custom, law, religion, and the nice balance 
of Ihe civil and military powers which had been established by the 
policy of Constantine. It is not very important to inquire from what 
causes the revolt of Britain was produced. Accident is commonly the 
parent of disorder: the seeds of rebellion happened to fall on a soil 
which was supposed to be more fruitful than any other in tyrants and 

•Ammianug (xxxi. lo) and the younger Victor [Epit. c. 471 acknowledge 
the virtues of Gratian; and accuse, or rather lament, his degenerate taste. 
The odious parallel of Commodus is saved by "licet incruentus;" and perhaps 
Philostorgius (1. x. c. xo [$], and Godefroy, p. 412) has guarded, with some 
similar reserve, the comparison of Nero. 

’ Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 35! p. 247) and the younger Victor ascribe the revolu- 
tion to the favour of the Alani and tlic discontort of the Roman troops. Dum 
exercitum negligeret, et paucos.ex Alanis, quos ingenti auro ad sc transtulerat, 
niii'pf/>rrrt veteri ac Rnm: no railiti [Epit c. 473- ■ 
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usurpers;® the legions of that sequeslcrert island had been long famous 
for a spirit of presumption and arrogance;'* and the name of Maximus 
was proclaimed by the tumultuary but unanimous voice both of the 
soldiers and of the provincials. The emperor, or the rebel, for hi.s title 
was not yet ascertained by fortune, was a native of Spain, the coun- 
tryman, the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, whose eleva- 
tion he had not seen without some emotions of envy and resentment; 
the events of his life had long since fixed him in Britain, and T should 
not be unwilling to find some evidence for the marriage which he is 
said to have contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of Caernar- 
vonshire."* But this provincial rank might justly be con.sidered as a 
stale of exile and obscurity, and, if Maximus liad obtained any civil 
or military office, he was not invested with the authority either of 
governor or general.*-*^ His abilities and even his integrity are ac- 
knowledged by the partial writers of the age, and the merit must indeed 
have been conspicuous that could extort such a confession in favour 
of the vanquished enemy of Theodosius. The discontent of Maximu.s 
might incline him to censure the conduct of his sovereign, and to en- 
courage, perhaps without any views of ambition, the murmurs of the 
troops. But in the midst of the tumuli he artfully or mode.stly refused 
to ascend the throne, and some credit appears to have been given to 
his own positive declaration that he was compelled to accept the dan- 
gerous present of the Imperial purple.^® 

But there was danger likewise in refusing the empire, and, from the 
moment that Maximus had violated his allegiance to his lawful sover- 
eign, he could not hope to reign, or even to live, if he confined his 
moderate ambition within the narrow limits of Britain. He boldly 
and wisely resolved to prevent the designs of Gratian; the youth of the 
island crowded to his standard, and he invaded Gaul with a fleet and 


Brrtaunta fertifis provmcia tyraimorum, is a niL-inornl>te expression used 
Oy Jerom m the PelaRiati controversy, and variously Uirluml iu tlw disputes 
■9^ .91’*' aiitiquanes._ The revolutions of the last ape apm-ared to 

^ Bossttet, “cette ilo, plus orapeuse que k-s wers 

and Zosimus had taken some S m'nrevl.u ^ P*;^- Psw'Hhw 

protect myself, by theh dedsirf testimS f-T*'. ^ 

e.xulea orbis indnerunt fin Panefiyr^vTxJi '!}> 

■** •• "*•* .•';!! 

Kkac^i^ CsS!»*tw^beM *bis hW,, "n'eV 

Singular enough that Maximus sho^w'^S^ t . “nmcence and merit. Tt Is 
the partial adversary of his rival ^ favourably treated by Zosimus, 
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anny which were long afterwards remembered as the emigration of a 
considerable part of the British nation.’-” The emperor, in his peace- 
ful residence of Paris, was alarmed by their hostile approach, and the 
darts which he idly wasted on lions and bears might have been em- 
ployed more honourably against the rebels. But his feeble efforts 
announced his degenerate spirit and desperate situation, and deprived 
him of the resources which he still might have found in the support 
of his subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing 
the march of Maximus, received him with joyful and loyal acclama- 
tions, and the shame of the desertion was transferred from the people 
to the prince. The troops whose station more immediately attached 
them to the service of the palace abandoned the standard of Gratian 
the first time that it was displayed in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
The emperor of the West fled towards Lyons with a train of only 
three hundred horse, and in the cities along the road, where he hoped 
to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was taught by cruel experience 
that every gate is shut against the unfortunate. Yet he might still 
have reached in safety the dominions of his brother, and soon have 
returned with the forces of Italy and the East, if he had not suffered 
himself to be fatally deceived by the perfidious governor of the Lyon- 
nese province. Gratian was amused by protestations of doubtful fidel- 
/ ity, and the hopes of a support which could not be effdfctual, till the 
arrival of Andragathius, the general of the cavalry of Maximus, put an 
end to his suspense. That resolute officer executed, without remorse, 
the orders or the intentions of the usurper. Gratian, as he rose from 
supper, was delivered into the hands of the assassin, and his body was 
denied to the pious and pressing entreaties of his brother Valentinian,’^ 
The death of the emperor was followed by that of his powerful general 
Mellobaudes, the king of the Franks, who maintained to the last mo- 
ment of his life the ambiguous reputation which is the just recompense 
of obscure and subtle policy.”" These executions might be necessary 
to the public safety, but the successful usurper, whose power was 
acknowledged by aU the provinces of the West, had the merit and the 

“Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat. Britan. Eccles. p. 107, 108) has diligently 
collected the legends of the island and the continent. The whole emigra- 
tion consisted of 30,000 soldiers and too, 000 plebeians, who settled in Bretagne. 
Their destined bride!!, St, Ursula witli 11,000 noble and 60,000 plebeian virgins!, 
mistook their way, landed at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered 
by the Huns. Bnt the plebeian sisters have been defrauded of their equal 
honours ; and, what is stijl harder, Jolui Trithemius presumes to mention the 
children of tliese British virgins. 

“Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 35] p. 248, 249) has transported the death of Gratian 
from Lugdnnum in Gaul H^yons) to Singidumhn in Msesia. Some hints 
may be extracted from the Chronicles; some lies may be detected in Soimiien 
( 1 . vii. c. 13) and Socrates ( 1 . v. c. Il), Ambrose is our most authentic evi- 
dence (tom. i. Euarrat. in Psalm Ixi. p. 961, tom, H. Epist. xxiv. p. 888, etc., 
and de Obitfl Valeutinian. Consolat. No. 28, p. 1182). 

“Pacatus (xll, 28) celebrates his fidelity; while his -freachery is marked 
in Prosper's Qironicle as the- cause of the ruin of Gratian. Ambrose, _ who 
has occasioti to exculpate himself, only condemns the death of ValHo, a faithftil 
servant of Gratian (tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891, edit. Benedict.).' . 
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satisfaction of boasting that, except those who had perished by the 
chance of war, his triumph was not stained by the blood of the 
Romans.“ 

The events of this revolution had passed in such vapid succession 
that it would have been impossible for Theodosius to march to the 
relief of his benefactor before he received the intelligence of his defeat 
and death. During the season of sincere grief or ostentatious mourn- 
ing the Eastern emperor was interrupted by the arrival of the prin- 
cipal chamberlain of Maximus; and the choice of a venerable old man 
for an office which was usually exercised by eunuchs announced to the 
court of Constantinople the gravity and temperance of the Ilrilish 
usurper. The ambassador condescended to justify or excuse the con- 
duct of his master, and to protest, in specious language, that the mur- 
der of Gratian had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or con- 
sent, by the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. But he proceeded, in a 
firm and equal tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative of peace or 
war. The speech of the ambassador concluded with a spirited declara- 
tion that, although Maximus, as a Roman and as the father of his 
people, would choose rather to employ his forces in the common de- 
fence of the republic, he was armed and prepared, if his friendship 
should be rejected, to dispute in a field of battle the empire of the 
world. An immediate and peremptory answer was required, but it was 
extremely difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this important occa- 
sion, either the feelings of his own mind or the expectations of the 
public. The imperious voice of honour and gratitude called aloud for 
revenge. From the liberality of Gratian he had received the Imperial 
diadem; his patience would encourage the odious suspicion that he Wa.s 
more deeply sensible of former injuries than of recent obligations; and 
if he accepted the friendship, he must seem to share the guilt, of the 
assassin. Even the principles of justice and the interest of .society 
would receive a fatal blow from the impunity of Maximus, and the ex- 
ample of successful usurpation would tend to dissolve the artificial 
fabric of government, and once more to replunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, as the sentiments of 
gratitude and honour should invariably regulate the conduct of an 
individual, they may be overbalanced in the mind of a sovereign by 
the sense of superior duties, and the maxims both of justice arid hu- 
manity must permit the escape of an atrocious criminal if an innocent 
people would be involved in the consequences of his punishment. The 
assassin of Gratian had usu^ed, but he actually possessed, the most 
warlike provinces of the empire; the East Was exhausted by the misfor- 
tunes, and even by the success, of the Gothic war; and it was .seriously 
to be apprehended that, after the vital strength of the republic hud 
been wasted in a doubtful and destructive contest, the feeble conqueror 


. wotestedj nuUtim ex adversariis nisi inacie occubnisse. Snip. Sevenis 
«n y iL B. Martin, c. 23. ■ The orator of Theodosius bestows reluctant, and 
therefore weighty, praise on his clemency. Si cui illc, pro ceteris, scclcribus. 

, suit, minus midWij fuisse yidetur (Panogyr. Vet. xii. 281. 
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would remain an easy prey to the barbarians of the north. These 
weighty considerations engaged Theodosius to dissemble his resentment 
and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. But he stipulated that Maxi- 
mus should content himself with the possession of the countries beyond 
the Alps. The brother of Gratian was confirmed and secured in the 
sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the Western Illyricum, and some hon- 
ourable conditions were inserted in the treaty to protect the memory 
and the laws of the deceased emperor.^^ According to the custom of 
the age, the images of the three Imperial colleagues were exhibited to 
the veneration of the people; nor should it be lightly supposed that, 
in the moment of a solemn reconciliation, Theodosius secretly cherished 
the intention of perfidy and revenge.^® 

The contempt of Gratian for the Roman soldiers had exposed him to 
the fatal effects of their resentment. His profound veneration for the 
Christian clergy was rewarded by the applause and gratitude of a pow- 
erful order, which has claimed in every age the privilege of dispensing 
honours, both on earth and in heaven.^® The orthodox bishops be- 
wailed his death, and their own irreparable loss; but they were soon 
comforted by the discovery that Gratian had committed the sceptre of 
the East to the hands of a prince whose humble faith and fervent zeal 
were supported by the spirit and abilities of a more vigorous character. 
Among the benefactors of the church, the fame of Constantine has been 
rivalled by the glory of Theodosius. If Constantine had the advantage 
of erecting the standard of the cross, the emulation of his successor as- 
sumed the merit of subduing the Arian heresy, and of abolishing the 
worship of idols in the Roman world. Theodosius was the first of the 
emperors baptised in the true faith of the Trinity. Although he was 
born of a Christian family, the maxims, or at least the practice, of the 
age encouraged him to delay the ceremony of his initiation till he was 
admonished of the danger of delay by the serious illness whidi threat- 
ened his life towards the end of 4e first year of his reign. Before he 
again took the field against the Goths, he received the sacrament of 
baptism®® from Acholius, the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica:®^ and 
as the emperor ascended from tlie holy font, still glowing with the 
warm feelings of regeneration, he dictated a solemn edict, which pro- 
claimed his own faiQi, and prescribed the religion of his subjects. “It 

"Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, quas non abrogavit hostis (tom. 
ii. i^ist. xvii. jj. 837). 

“ Zpsimus, 1 . iv. [c. 37] p. 231, 232. We may disclaim his odious suspicions, 
but wc cannot reject the treaty of p^ce whicli tlie friends of Theodosius have 
absolutely forgotten, or slightly mentioned. 

'"Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, assigns _ to his pupil Gratian a 
high and respectable place Ih heaven (tom. ii. de Obit. Val. Consol, p. irp3). 

“For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomen (I. vii. c. 4), Socrates (1, v, c.,6), 
and Tillcmont (Hist, dcs Empercurs, tom. v. p. 728). 

” Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the friendship and the praises of 
Ambrose, who styles him, muruS fidei atque sanctitatis (tom. ii. Epist. xv. p. 820) ; 
and afterwards celebrates his speed and diligence in running to Cqnstentjnople, 
Italy, etc. ^Epist. xvi, p. &2)— a virtue which does not appertain eithet; to a 
wall or a bishop. 
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is our pleasure (such is the Imperial style) that all the nations whu;h 
are governed by our clemency and moderation should steadfastly adhere 
to the religion which was taught by St. Peter to the Rt)man.s, which 
faithful tradition has preserved, and which is now professed liy the 
pontiff Damascus, and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man of apos- 
tolic holiness. According to the discipline of the apostUis, and the 
doctrine of the Gospel, let us believe the sole deity of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, under an equal majesty and a pious Trinity. 
We authorise the followers of this doctrine to n.ssume the title itf 
Catholic Christians; and as we judge that all othem are extravagant 
madmen, we brand them with the infamous luimc of I-Tcretics, and de- 


clare that their conventicles shall no longer usurp the resi^ectablc cipjiel- 
lation of churches. Besides the condemnation of Divine justice, they 
must expect to suffer the severe penalties, which our authority, guidrsl 
by heavenly wisdom, shall think proper to inflict u]ion thcm.”““ 'I'hc 
faith of a soldier is commonly the fruit of instruction, rather than of 
inquiry; but as the emperor always fixed his oye.s on the vi.sihlo land- 
mark of orthodoxy which he had so prudently con.stituted, his religious 
opinions were never affected by the specious lexis, the sulule arguments, 
and the ambiguous creeds of the Arian doctors. Once indeed he ex- 
pressed^ a faint inclination to converse with the eloquent and learned 
Eunomius, who lived in retirement at a small distance from Constanti- 
nople. But the dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of 
the Empress Flacilla, who trembled for the salvation of Iwir hushaiul; 
and the niind of Theodosius was confirmed by a theological argument 
adapted to the rudest, capacity. He had lately bestowed on lii.s eldest 
son Arcadius the name and honours of Augustus, and the two prince.** 
were seated on a stately throne to receive the homage of their subjecl.**. 
A bishop, Amphilochius of Iconium, approached the throne, and, after 
saluting with due reverence the person of his sovereign, he acco,stccl the 
royal youth with the^ same familiar lenclerness whicli lie might have 
used towards a plqbeian child. Provoked by tliis insolent behaviour, 
the monarch pve orders that the rustic priest should be. Instantlv 
driven.from his presence. But while the guards were forcing him to 
tne door, the dexterous polemic had time to execute his desian. bv 

treatment, 0 emperor! 


from this dramatic parable.™ wmen no received 

Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of Arianism; and, 

m Godefroy's Commentary, tom. 

sa«u:tioncm.cdtctampiumet eabto^^ Baronius. aurea.n 

'^obscure city.” Yet I ta& fustic bishop,” 

Iconinm v«ire obj^ts.of inconfeerable maSde’ii tff 
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in a long interval of forty years, the faith of the princes and prelates 
who reigned in the capital of the East was rejected in the purer schools 
of Rome and Alexandria. The archiepiscopal throne of Macedonius, 
which had been polluted with so much Christian blood, was successively 
filled by Eudoxus and Damophilus. Their diocese enjoyed a free impor- 
tation of vice Md error from every province of the empire; the eager 
pursuit of religious controversy afforded a new occupation to the busy 
idleness of the metropolis; and we may credit the assertion of an in- 
telligent observer, who describes, with some pleasantry, the effects of 
their loquacious zeal. “This city,” says he, “is full of mechanics and 
slaves, who are all of them profound theologians, and preach in the 
shops and in the streets. If you desire a man to change a piece of sil- 
ver, he informs you wherein the Son differs from the Father; if you 
ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of reply, that the Son is 
inferior to the Father; and if you inquire whether the bath is ready, 
the answer is, thdt the Son was made out of nothing.”*' The heretics, 
of various denominations, subsisted in peace under the protection of the 
Arians of Constantinople, who endeavoured to secure the attachment of 
those obscure sectaries, while they abused, with unrelenting severity, 
the victory which they had obtained over the followers of the coun- 
cil of Nice. During the partial reigns of Constantius and Valens, the 
feeble remnant of the Hontoousians was deprived of the public and 
private exercise of their religion; and it has been observed, in pathetic 
language, that the scattered flock was left without a shepherd to wander 
on the mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious wolves.*® But as 
their zeal, instead of being subdued, derived strength and vigour from 
oppression, they seized the first moments of imperfect freedom, which 
they acquired by the death of Valens, to form themselves into a regular 
congregation, under the conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two natives 
of Cappadocia, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen,*^ were distinguished 
above all their contemporaries®" by the rare union of profane eloquence 
♦ 

Sozotnen, 1 . vii, c. 5. Socrates, L v. c. 7. Marccllin. in Chron. The 
account of forty years iinist he dated from the election or intrusion of 
Eusebius, who wi-sely exchanged the bishopric of Nicomedia lor tlie throne 
of Constantinople. 

“See Jorlin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical Hi.story, vol. iv. p. 71. _ The 
thirty-third Oration of Gregory Namnzen affords indeed some similar 
ideas, even some still more ridiculous; but I have not yet found the tvords 
ul this remarkable passage, -which I allege on the faith of a correct and 
liberal .scholar. 

“ See the tlilrty-.secoiKl Oration of Gregory Naziatizen, and the account 
of his own life, which he has coinpo.sed in 1800 iambic.s. Yet every physician 
is prone to exaggerate the inveterate nature of the disease which lie has 
cured. 

"I confess myself deeply indebted to the (rvo I.ives of Gregory Nazianzen, 
Cl imposed with , very different views, by Tillcmont (M6m. EccUs. tom. ix. 
!'• 30S-S6O1 ^3-731), and Le Clerc (BibliolhJque universelle, tom. xviiii. 

I). i-tzS). 

"Unless Gregory Nazianzen mistook thirty years in his own age,' he was- 
born,' as well as his' friend Basil, about the 'year 329. .The. preposterous 
chronoloiw of Stiidas has been graciously received, because it removes the, 
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and of orthodox piety. These orators, who might sometimes be com- 
pared by themselves and by the public, to the most celebrated of the 
ancient Greeks, were united by the ties of the strictest friendship. 
They had cultivated, with equal ardour, the same liberal studies in the 
schools of Athens; they had retired, with equal devotion, to the same 
solitude in the deserts of Pontus; and every spark of emulation or envy 
appeared to be totally extinguished in the holy and mgenious breasts 
of Gregory and Basil. But the exaltation of Basil, from a private life 
to the archiepiscopal throne of Caisai'ea, discovered to the world, and 
perhaps to himself, the pride of his character; and the first favour 
which he condescended to bestow on his friend was received, and per- 
haps was intended, as a cruel insult.®® Instead of employing the su- 
perior talents of Gregory in some useful and conspicuous station, the 
haughty prelate selected, among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive 
province, the wretdied village of Sasima,“® without water, without 
verdure; without society, situate at the junction of three highways, and 
frequented only by the incessant passage of rude and clamorous waggon- 
ers. Gregory submitted with reluctance to this humiliating exile: ho was 
ordained bishop of Sasima; but he solemnly protests that he never con- 
summated his spiritual marriage with this disgusting bride. He after- 
wards consented to undertake the government of his native church of 
Nazianzus,®*- of which his father had been bishop above five-and-forty 
years. But as he was still conscious that he deserved another audience 
and another theatre, he accepted, with no unworlliy ambition, the 
honourable invitation which was addressed to him from the orthodox 
party of Constantinople. On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was en- 
tertained in the house of a pious and charitable kinsman; the most 


scandal of Gregory’s father, a saint likewise, begetting children after he 
became a bishop (Tillemont, Mim. EccI 4 s. tom. ix. p. 693-697 J. 

“Gregory's Poem on his own Life contains some beautiful lines (tcmi. 
ii. p. 8 [ed, Paris, i6og]), which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs of 
injured and lost friendship ; — 

w&yoi Koipol 'Hyuvi 

Oliiartyln re Kal ffwkimos $los, 

NoOs cIs tv . . . 

AMVxiSaoTai jrAwe, xififiiirrai xa/ial. 

Aipai tpipovifi ris raXaids iKwlSat. 

In , A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Helena addresses the same pathetic coni- 
plaint to her friend Hertnia:— 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters’ vows, etc. 

Shakespeare had never read the poems of Gregory Nazianzen ; he was ignorant 
of the Greek language; but his mother-tongue, the language of Nature, is 
the same in Cappadocia and in Britaia 
“ This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is drawn by Gregory Nazianzen 
i ^ situation, forty-nine miles from 

-^helais, and thirty-two from Tyana, is fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
(p. 144, edit Wesselm^). 

Mme of NazianziK has been immortalised by Gregory; but his native 
town,_ under&e Greek or Roman title of Diocsesarca (Tillemont, M6m. KccIAh 

Hierocles (Itinerar. 

wesseiuig, p. 709). It appears to have been situate on the edge of Isauria. 
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spacious room was consecrated to the uses of religious worship ; and the 
name of Anastasia was chosen to express the resurrection of the Nicene 
faith. This private conventicle was afterwards converted into a magnif- 
icent church; and the credulity of the succeeding age was prepared 
to believe the miracles and visions which attested the presence, or at 
least the protection, of the Mother of God.“* The pulpit of tlie Anas- 
tasia was the scene of the labours and triumphs of Gregory Nazianzen; 
and in the space of two years he experienced all the spiritual adventures 
which constitute the prosperous or adverse fortunes of a missionary.®* 
The Arians, who were provoked by the boldness of his enterprise, rep- 
resented his doctrine as if he had preached three distinct and equal 
Deities; and the devout populace was excited to suppress, by violence 
and tumuli, the irregular assemblies of the Athanasian heretics. From 
the cathedral of St. Sophia there issued a motley crowd “of common 
beggars, who had forfeited their claim to pity; of monks, who had 
the appearance of goats or satyrs; and of women, more terrible than so 
many Jezebels.” The doors of the Anastasia were broken open; much 
mischief was perpetrated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and fire- 
brands; and as a man lost his life in the affray, Gregory, who was sum- 
moned the next morning before the magistrate, had the satisfaction of 
supposing that he publicly confessed the name of Christ. After he was 
delivered from the fear and danger of a foreign enemy, his infant 
church was disgraced and distracted by intestine faction. A stranger, 
who assumed the name of Maximus ** and the cloak of a Cynic philoso- 
pher, insinuated himself into the confidence of Gregory, deceived and 
abused his favourable opinion, and, forming a secret connection with 
some bishops of Egypt, attempted, by a clandestine ordination, to 
supplant his patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinople. These 
mortifications might sometimes tempt the Cappadocian missionary 
to regret his obscure solitude. But his fatigues were rewarded by the 
daily increase of his fame and his congregation; and he enjoyed the 
pleasure of observing that the greater part of his numerous audience 
retired from his sermons satisfied with the eloquence of the preacher,*' 
or dissatisfied with the manifold imperfections of their faith and 
practice.®* 

“ See Ducange, Constant. Christiana, 1 . iv. p. 141, 142. The Sela S 6 i>a/us of 
Sozomcn ( 1 . vii. c. S) is interpreted to mean the Virgin Mary. 

'“Tillemont (Mem. Eccifa. tom. ix. p. 43 ^, etc.) diligently collects, enlarges, 
and explains, the oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory himself. 

“He pronounced an oration (tom, 1 . Orat, xxiit. p. 409) in his praise; but 
after their quarrel the name of Maximus was changed into that of Heruq (see 
Jerom, tom. i. in Catalog. Script. Ecclcs. p. 3or [tom, ii. p. 930, ed. Vallara.]). 
I touch slightly on the.se obscure and personal squabbles. 

*“ Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. ii, Carmen ix. p, 78)' 
describes his own success with some human complacency. Yet it should, 
.seem, from his familiar conversation with his auditor St. Jerom (tom. i. 
Epist. ad Nepotian, p. 14 [tom. i. p. 261, ed, Vallars.'l), that the preacher 
understood the true' value of' popular applause. 

“ Lacrira* auditotum laudes tiwe sint, is the lively and judicious advice of 
St, Jerom [loc. citl. 
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The catholics of Constantinople were animated with joyful confulencc 
by the baptism and edict of Theodosius; and they impatiently waited 
the effects of his gracious promise. Their hopes were speedily accom- 
plished; and the emperor, as soon as he had finished the operations of 
the campaign, made his public entry into the capital at the head of a 
victorious army. The next day after his arrival he summoned Damo- 
philus to his presence, and offered that Arian prelate the hard alterna- 
tive of subscribing to the Nicene creed, or of instantly resigning, to the 
orthodox believers, the use and possession of the episcopal palace, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the churches of Constantinople. The 
zeal of Damophilus, which in a catholic saint would have lieen ju.slly 
applauded, embraced, without hesitation, a life of poverty and exile, 
and his removal was immediately followed by the purification of the Im- 
perial city. The Arians might complain, with some appearance of jus- 
tice, that an inconsiderable congregation of sectaries should usurp 
the hundred churches which they were insufficient to fill, whilst the far 
greater part of the people was cruelly excluded from every place of re- 
ligious worship. Theodosius was still inexorable; but as the angels who 
protected the catholic cause were only visible to the eyes of faith, he 
prudently reinforced those heavenly legions with the more effectual 
aid of temporal and carnal weapons, and the church of St. Sophia was 
occupied by a large body of the Imperial guards. If the mind of Greg- 
ory was susceptible of pride, he must have felt a very lively satisfaction 
when the emperor conducted him through the streets in solemn triumph, 
and, with his own hand, respectfully placed him on the archiepiscopal 
throne of Constantinople. But the saint (who had not subdued the im- 
perfections of human virtue) was deeply affected by the mortifying 
consideration that his entrance into the fold was that of a wolf rather 
than of a shepherd; that the glittering arms which surrounded his person 
were necessary for his safety; and that he alone was the object of the 
imprecations of a great party, whom, as men and citizens, it was im- 
possible for him to despise. He beheld the innumerable multitude of 
either sex, and of every age, who crowded the streets, the windows, and 
the roofs of the houses; he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, grief 
astonishment, and despair; and Gregory fairly confesses that on the 
memorable day of his installation the capital of the East wore the an- 
pearance of a city taken by storm, and in the hands of a barbarian con- 
queror.»» About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius declared his rcso- 
lution of expelling from all the churches of his dominions the busliops 
and their clergy who should obstinatdy refuse to believe, or at least to 
ptrfes.. the docttln. ot comeU of Nice. He lleutoaSt 

^ o‘f\ Ssr.'ls "ef'ip'Swt 
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armed with the ample powers of a general law, a special commission, 
and a military force and this ecclesiastical revolution was conducted 
with so much discretion and vigour, that the religion of tlie emperor 
was established, without tumult or bloodshed, in all the provinces of the 
East. The writings of the Arians, if they had been permitted to exist,'*® 
would perhaps contain the lamentable story of the persecution which 
afflicted the church under the reign of the impious Theodosius ; and the 
sufferings of their holy confessors might claim the pity of the disin- 
terested reader. Yet there is reason to imagine that tire violence of zeal 
and revenge was in some measure eluded by the want of resistance: and 
that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed much less firmness than 
had been exerted by the orthodox party under the reigns of Constantins 
and Valens. The moral character and conduct of tlie hostile sects ap- 
pear to have been governed by the same common principles of nature 
and religion; but a very material circumstance may be discovered, 
which tended to distinguish the degrees of thieir theological faith. Both 
parties in the schools, as well as in the temples, acknowledged and wor- 
shipped the divine majesty of Christ; and, as we are always prone to 
impute our own sentiments and passions to the Diety, it would be 
deemed, more prudent and respectful to exaggerate than to circum- 
scribe the adorable perfections of the Son of God. The disciple of 
Athanasius exulted in the proud confidence that he had entitled himself 
to the divine favour, while the follower of Arius must have been tor- 
mented by the secret apprehension that he was guilty perhaps of an un- 
pardonable offence by the scanty praise and parsimonious honours 
which he bestowed on the Judge of the World. The opinions of Arian- 
ism might satisfy a cold and speculative mind; but the doctrine of the 
Nicene Creed, most powerfully recommended by the m,erits of faith and 
devotion, was much better adapted to become popular and successful 
in a believing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the assemblies 
of the orthodox clergy induced the emperor to convene, at Constanti- 
nople, a synod of one hundred and fifty bishops, who proceeded, 
without much difficulty or delay, to complete the theological system 
which' had been established in the council of Nice. The vehement 
disputes of the fourth century had been chiefly employed on the nature 
of the Son of God; and the various opinions which were embraced 
concerning the Second, were extended and transferred, by a natural 
analogy, to the Third person of the Trinity." Yet it was found, or it 

“ Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Thcodoret alone ( 1 . v. c. 2 ) has men- 
tioned diis important commission of Sapor, which Tiliemont (Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 728), judiciously removes from the reign of Gratian 
to that of Theodosius. 

I do not reckon Phllo.storgius, though he mentions (I. lx. c. ig) the expulsion 
of Damopliilus. The Eunomian historian lias been carefully strained throu^rh 
an orthodox sieve. 

“ I.e Clerc has given a curious ■ extract (Blbliothique Universelle, tom. 
xviii, p. 91-105) of the, theological sermons which Gregory Nazianzen pro- 
nounced at ■ Constantinople against the Arians,' Eunora&ns, Macedonians, ■ etc. 
He tells the Macedonians, who deified the Father and the Son, without .the 
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was thought, necessary, fay the victorious adversaries of Arianism, to 
explaiiv the ambiguous language of some respectable doctors; to con- 
firm the faith of the catholics; and to condemn an unpopular and in- 
consistent sect of Macedonians, who freely admitted that the Son was 
consubstantial to the Father, while they were fearful of seeming to ac- 
knowledge the existence of Three Gods. A final and unanimous sen- 
tence was pronounced to ratify the equal Deity of the Holy Ghost: the 
mysterious doctrine has been received by all the nations, and all the 
churches, oi the Christian world; and their grateful reverence has as- 
signed to the bishops of Theodosius the second rank among the gen- 
eral councils/* Their knowledge of religious truth may liave been pre- 
served by tradition, or it may have been communicated by inspiration; 
but the sober evidence of history will not allow much weight to the i)cr- 
sonal authority of the Fathers of Constantinople. In an age when the 
ecclesiastics had scandalously degenerated from the model of apostoliciil 
purity, the most worthless and corrupt were always the most eager to 
frequent and disturb the episcopal assemblies. The conflict and fer- 
mentation of so many opposite inter^ts and tempers inflamed the )Vcis- 
sions of the bishops: and their ruling passions were the love of gold 
and the love of dispute. Many of the same prelates who now ap- 
plauded the orthodox piety of Theodosius had repeatedly changer), 
with pmdent flexibility, their creeds and opinions; and in the various 
revolutions of the church and state, the religion of their sovereign was 
the rule of their obsequious faith. When the emperor suspended his 
prevading influence, the turbulent synod was blindly impelled by tlie 
absurd or selfish motives of pride, haired, and resentment. The death 
of Mdetous, which happened at the council of Constantinople, pre- 
rent^ the most* favourable opportunity of terminating the schisin of 
by Suffering his aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his days 
m the episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were un- 
‘ ^ supported by the Western churches; and 

^ resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs of discord, 
by the hasty ortoatiou of a perjured candidate, « rather than to betray 

EMt, which had been illustrated by the 
bi^ and deato of the Son of God. Such unjust and disorderly nro- 

fte assembly to dissent and to 
secede, and the clamorous majority, which remained masters of the 

S&f Gregory 

Vatican; 

a If S’n tadVft' 1 cccio- 

bislioprie of Aotfo* I ’viH peace, the 

moat iWnks it his duty to^^jie^ a’ ^ ?' Sl* 

many arcumstances in the life of owns that there are 
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field of battle, could be compared only lo wasps or magpies, to a flight 
of cranes, or to a flock of geese.’*^ 

A suspicion may possibly arise that so unfavourable a picture of ec- 
clesiastical synods has been drawn by the partial hand of some ob- 
stinate heretic or some malicious infidel. But the name of the sincere 
historian who has conveyed this instructive lesson to the knowledge of 
posterity must silence the impotent murmurs of superstition and bigotry. 
He was one of the most pious and eloquent bishops of the age; a 
saint, and a doctor of the church; the scourge of Arianisra, and the pil- 
lar of the orthodox faith ; a distinguished member of the council of Con- 
stantinople, in which, after the death of Meletius, he exercised the func- 
tions of president: in a word — Gregory Nazianzen himself. The harsh 
and ungenerous treatment which he experienced,^® instead of derogat- 
ing from the truth of his evidence, affords an additional proof of the 
spirit which actuated the deliberations of the synod. Their unanimous 
suffrage had confirmed the pretensions which the bishop of Constanti- 
nople derived from the choice of the people and the approbation, of the 
emperor. But Gregory soon became the victim of malice and envy. 
The bishops of the East, his strenuous adherents, provoked by his mod- 
eration in the affairs of Antioch, abandoned him, without support, to 
the adverse faction of the Egyptians, who disputed the validity of his 
election and rigorously asserted the obsolete canon that prohibited the 
licentious practice of episcopal translations. The pride, or the humility, 
of Gregory, prompted him to decline a contest which might have been 
imputed to ambition and avarice; and he publicly offered, not without 
some mixture of indignation, to renounce the government of a church 
which had been restored, and almost created by his labours. His 
resignation was accepted by the synod, and by the emperor, with more 
readiness than he seems to have expected. At the time when he might 
have hoped to enjoy the fruits of his victory, his episcopal throne was 
filled by the senator Nectarius; and the new archbishop, accidentally 
recommended by his easy temper and venerable aspect, was obliged to 
delay the ceremony of his consecration till he had previously despatched 
the rites of his baptism.*® After this remarkable experience of the in- 
gratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired once more to his 

"Consult Gregory Nazianzen, de Vita sui, tom. ii..p. 25-28, His general 
and particular opinion of . the clergy and their assemblies may be seen in 
verse and prose (tom. i. Orat. i. p, 33; Epist, Iv. p. 814, tom, ii,; Carmen x. 

р. 81). Such passages are faintly marked by Tillemont, and fairly produced 
by Le Clerc. 

“See Gregory, tom. ii. de Vitil suft, p. 28-31. The fourteenth, twenty- 
seventh, and thirty-second Orations were pronounced in the several stages 
of this business. The peroration of the last (tom. i, n. 528), in which he 
takes a solemn leave of men and angels, the city and, the emperor, the East 
and the West, etc., is patlietic, and almost sublime. , 

“The whimsical ordination of Nectarius is attested by Sozomen (I. vii.' 

с. 8); but Tillemont observes (M6m. Ecclfis. tom. ix. p. 719), Aprfes tout, , 
cc narrfi de Sozomtoe est si honteux pour tons ceux qu’U y mile, et surtout, 
pour Th^odose, qu’il vaut' mieux travailler & le dtouire qu’ik le soutenir:' an ; 
admirahl* r-tinn of I'rJtVigml 
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obscure solitude of Cappadocia, where he employed the remainder of his 
life, about eight years, in the exercises of poetry and devotion. The title 
of Saint has been added to his name; but the tenderness of his heart,*' 
and the elegance of his genius, reflect a more pleasing lustre on the 
memory of Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius had suppressed the insolent reign 
of Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged the injuries which the 
catholics sustained from the zeal of Constantius and Valens. The or- 
thodox emperor considered every heretic as a rebel against the supreme 
powers of heaven and of earth; and each of those powers might exer- 
cise their peculiar jurisdiction over the soul and body of the guilty. 
The decrees of tlie council of Constantinople had ascertained the true 
standard of the faith; and the ecclesiastics who governed the conscience 
of Theodosius suggested the most effectual methods of persecution. Tn 
the space of fifteen years he promulgated at least fifteen .severe edict.s 
against the heretics,^** more especially against those who rejected the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and to deprive them of every hope of escape, he 
sternly enacted that, if any laws or rescripts should be alleged in their 
favour, the judges should consider them as the illegal productions, 
either of fraud or forgery. The penal statutes were directed again.sl 
the ministers, the assemblies, and the persons of the heretics; and the 
passions of the legislator were expressed in the language of declamation 
and invective. I. The heretical teachers, who usurped the sacred litle.s 
of Bishops or Presbyters, were not only excluded from the privileges 
and emoluments so liberally granted to the orthodox clergy, but they 
were exposed to the heavy penalties of exile and confiscation, if they 
presumed to preach the doctrine, or to practise the rites, of their ac- 
cursed sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred pounds 
sterling) was imposed on every person who should dare to confer, or 
receive, or promote, an heretical ordination: and it was reasonably ex- 
pected that, if the race of pastors could be extinguished, their helpless 
flocks would be compelled, by ignorance and hunger, to return within 
the pale of the catholic church. II. The rigorous prohibition of conven- 
ticles was carefully extended to every possible circumstance in which 
the heretics could assemble with the Intention of worshipping God and 
Christ according to the dictates of their conscience. Their religious 
meetings, whether public or secret, by day or by night, in cities or in 
the country, were equally proscribed by the edicts of Theodosius; and 
the building, or ground, which had been u.sed for that illegal purpose, 
was forfeited to the Imperial domain. Ill, It was supposed that the 
error of the heretics could proceed only from the obstinate temper of 
their minds; and that such a temper was a fit object of censure and 
punishment. The anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort of 

" I can only be understood to mean tliat such was his natural temner when 
It was not hardened or inflamed by religions zeal. From his retirement he 
exhorts NectaDus to prosecute the heretics of Constantinople. 

See the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit v. leg. 6-8.1, with GodeWs com- 
mentary on each law, and Ins general summary, or Parafitlon, torn. vJ. o 
104-ito. 
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civil excommunication, which separated them from their fellow-citizens 
by a peculiar brand of infamy; and this declaration of the supreme 
magistrate tended to justify, or at least to excuse, the insults of a fa- 
natic populace. The sectaries were gradually disqualified for the pos- 
session of honourable or lucrative employments; and Theodosius was 
satisfied with his own justice, when he decreed that, as the Eunomians 
distinguished the nature of the Son from that of the Father, they 
should be incapable of making their wills, or of receiving any advan- 
tage from testamentary donations. The guilt of the Manichaean heresy 
was esteemed of such magnitude that it could be expiated only by the 
death of the offender; and the same capital punishment was inflicted 
on the Audians, or Quartodecimans,*'’ who should dare to perpetrate the 
atrocious crime of celebrating on an improper day the festival of Easter. 
Every Roman might exercise the right of public accusation; but the 
office of Inquisitors of the Faith, a name so deservedly abhorred, 
was first instituted under the reign of Theodosius. Yet we are assured 
that the execution of his penal edicts was seldom enforced; and that 
the pious emperor appeared less desirous to punish than to reclaim 
or terrify his refractory subjects.™ 

The theory of persecution was established by Theodosius, whose jus- 
tice and piety have been applauded by the saints; but the practice of 
it, in the fullest extent, was reserved for his rival and colleague, Maxi- 
mus, the first among the Christian princes who shed the blood of his 
Christian subjects on account of their religious opinions. The cause of 
the rri.scillianisls,“ a recent sect of heretics who disturbed the province.s 
of Spain, was transferred, by appeal, from the synod of Bordeaux to 
the Imperial consistory of Treves; and by the sentence of the Prseto- 
rian prefect, seven persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. 
The first of these was Priscillian himself, bishop of Avila, in Spain, 
who adorned the advantages of birth and fortune by the accomplish- 
ments of eloquence and learning. Two presbyters and two deacons ac- 
companied their beloved master in his death, which they esteemed as a 
glorious martyrdom; and the number of religious victims was com- 

"Thcy always kept thoir Ea-stcr, like the Jewish Pa.ssQver, on the four- 
tocuUi day of the first moon after the vernal eiiuinox; and thus pertinacioicsly 
oppo.sed the Roman chiu-cli_ and Nicene synod, _ which had fixed Easter to a 
Sttiulay. BihfiJiam’s Anti<iuitics, r. xx, a 5, vol. it, p. 30Q, fol. edit. 

“ Sozomen, 1 . vii. c. 13. 

.Sec the Sacred History of Sulpicius Severus ( 1 . ii. p. 437 “ 452 i edit. Lugd. 
Hat. 1647), a correct and original writer. Dr. Larcfner f Credibility, etc., 
part ii. vol, ix, p. 256-350) has laboured this article with pure leaining, good 
.sciuso, and moderation. Tillcinont (Mdm. EceWs. tom. viti, p. 491-527) , has 
raked together all the dirt of the faUicrs— a useful scavenger 1 

" Sulpicius Severus meutious the arch-heretic with esteem and pity. 
Felix profecto, si non pravo studio corrupisset optimum ingenium; prorsus 
multa in eo animi et corporis bona cerneres. (Hist. Sacra, 1 . ii. p, 439.,) 
Even Jerom (tom, i, in Script. Eccles. p, 302 [tom. ii. p. 934, ed. Vallars.T) 
speaks with temper of PriscilUan and I-atronian. 

** The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now , worth ao.doo ducats a year 
(Cnsching's Geography, vol. ii. p. 308), and is therefore much less likely to 
produce the author of a new heresy. 
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pleted by the execution of Latronian, a poet, who rivalled the fame of 
the ancients: and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bordeaux, the 
widow of the orator Delphidius.'* Two bishops, who had embraced 
the sentiments of Priscillian, were condemned to a distant and dreary 
exile:” and some indulgence was shown to the meaner criminals who 
assumed the merit of an early repentance. If any credit could be al- 
lowed to confessions extorted by fear or pain, and to vague reports, the 
offspring of malice and credulity, the heresy of the Priscillian Lsts would 
be found to include the various abominations of magic, of impiety, and 
of lewdness.®® Priscillian, who wandered about the work! in the com- 
pany of his spiritual sisters, was accused of praying stark-naked in the 
midst of the congregation; and it was confidently asserted, that the 
effects of his criminal intercourse with the daughter of Euchrocia had 
been suppressed by means still more odious and crimimil. But an ac- 
curate, or rather a candid inquiry, will discover that, if the Priscillian- 
ists violated the laws of nature, it was not by the Hccntiniisness, but by 
the austerity of their lives. They absolutely condemned the u.se of the 
marriage-bed; and the peace of families was often disturbed by indis- 
creet separations. They enjoined, or recommended, a total abstinence 
from all animal food ; and their continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, in- 
culcated a rule of strict and perfect devotion. The speculative tenets of 
the sect, concerning the person of Christ and the nature of the human 
soul, were derived from the Gnostic and Manichioan system; and this 
vain philosophy, which had been transported from Egypt to Spain, was 
ill adapted to the grosser spirits of the West. The obscure disciiiles of 
Priscillian suffered, languished, and gradually disappeared: his Icuels 
were rejected by the clergy and people, but his death was the subject of 
a long and vehement controversy; while some arraigned, and others ap- 
plauded, the justice of his sentence. It is with pleasure that wc can 
observe the humane inconsistency of the most illustrious saints and 
bishops, Ambrose of Milan and Martin of Tours,"® who, on this oc- 
casion, asserted the cause of toleration. They pitied the unhappy men 
who had been executed at Trives; they refused to hold communion with 
their episcopal murderers; and if Martin deviated from that genorou.s 
resolution, his motives were laudable, and bis repentance was exemplary. 
The bishops of Tours and Milan pronounced, without hesitation, the 

’* Exprobrabatur mulieri viduse nitnia rcligio, et diligentins culta diviiiita.s 
(Pacat. in Panegyr. Vel. xH. 29). Such was the idea iif a hunmuc thouRh 
ignorant polytheist. 

“One of them was sent in Syllinam insnlnm tjure ultra nritaiitiiain e.st, 
What must have been the ancient condition of the rocks of Scilly (Cnmdcii’.s 
Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1519) ? 

“The scandalous _ calumnies of Augustin, pope Leo, etc., wliich Tillcmont 
swallows like a child, and Lardner refutes like a man, may suggest some 
candid suspicions in favour of the older Gnostics. 

Ambrose, tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891. 

® In the_ Sacred History, and the Life of St. Martin, Stilpicius Severus iwos 
some caution; but he declares himself more freely in the Dialogues (iii. 15). 
Martin was reproved, however, by his own conscience and by an angel: lior 
could he afterwards perform miracles with so much 
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eternal damnation of heretics; but they were surprised and shocked 
by the bloody image of their temporal death, and the honest feelings 
of nature resisted the artificial prejudices of theology. The humanity of 
Ambrose and Martin was confirmed by the scandalous irregularity of the 
proceedings against Priscillian and his adherents. The civil and ec- 
clesiastical ministers had transgressed the limits of their respective prov- 
inces. The secular judge had presumed to receive an appeal, and to 
pronounce a definitive sentence, in a matter of faith and episcopal juris- 
diction. The bishops had disgraced themselves by exercising the func- 
tions of accusers in a criminal prosecution. The cruelty of Ithacius,"® 
who beheld the tortures, and solicited the death of the heretics, pro- 
voked the just indignation of mankind; and the vices of that profligate 
bishop were admitted as a proof that his zeal was instigated by the 
sordid motives of interest. Since the death of Priscillian, the rude at- 
tempts of persecution have been refined and methodised in the holy 
office, which assigns their distinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar powers. The devoted victim is regularly delivered by the priest to 
the magistrate, and by the magistrate to the executioner; and the in- 
exorable sentence of the church, which declares the spiritual guilt of the 
offender, is expressed in the mild language of pity and intercession. 

Among the ecclesiastics who illustrated the reign of Theodosius, 
Gregory Nazianzen was distinguished by the talents of an eloquent 
preacher; the reputation of miraculous gifts added weight and dignity 
to the monastic virtues of Martin of Tours but the palm of episcopal 
vigour and ability was justly claimed by the intrepid Ambrose.”’’ He 
was descended from a noble family of Romans; his father had exer- 
cised the important office of Praetorian prsefcct of Gaul; and the son, 
after passing through the studies of a liberal education, attained, in 
the regular gradation of civil honours, the station of consular of Liguria, 
a province which included the Imperial residence of Milan. At the 
age of thirty-four, and before he had received the sacrament of baptism, 
Ambrose, to his own surprise and to that of the world, was suddenly 
transformed from a governor to an archbishop. Without the least mix- 
ture, as it is said, of art or intrigue, the whole body of the people unani- 
mously saluted him with the episcopal title; the concord and per- 
severance of their acclamations were ascribed to a preternatural im- 
pulse; and the reluctant magistrate was compelled to undertake a 
.spiritual office for which he was not prepared by the habits and occupa- 


™The catholic presbyter (Snip. Sever. 1 . ii. p. 448), axid the Piigan orator 
(Paeat. in Panegyr. Vet. xxi. 29), reprobate witli ccjual indignation the character 
and conduct of Ithacius. ..... 

•"The I-iCc of St. Martin, and the Dialogues concormng his miracles, con- 
tain facts adapted to the grossest barbarism, in a style not unworthy of the 
Augustin age. So mitnral is the alliance between good taste and good sense, 
that I am always astonished by tliis contra.sl. . . . , „ i* 

“•The short and superficial Life of St, Ambrose, by his deacon Faulmiis 
(Appendix ad edit. Benedict, p. i.-xv.), has the merit of original evidence. 
Tillemont (M6ni. Ecclcs. tom. x. p. yS-aofi) and the Benedictine editors (p. 
xxxi.-lxiii.) have laboured with their usual diligence. 
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lions of his former life. But the active force of his genius scton quali- 
fied him to exercise, with zeal and prudence, the duties of his ci:clesi- 
astical jurisdiction; and while he cheerfully renounced the vain and 
splendid trap[nngs of tenij3oral greatness, ho condescended, for the 
good of the church, to direct the conscience of the emperors, and to 
control the administration of the empire. Gralian loved and revered 
him as a father; and the elaborate treatise on the faith of the 'I'rinity 
was designed for the instruction of the young prince. After his tragic 
death, at a time v/hen the Empress Justina tromlilcd for her own safety, 
and for that of her son Valentinian, the arclil)i.shnp of Milan was des- 
patched on two different embassies to the court of I'roves. He exer- 
cised. with equal firnmess and dexterity, the powers of liLs spiritual anrl 
political characters; and perhap.s contributed, by his authority and elo- 
quence, to check the ambition of Maximus, and to protect the peai-e of 
Italy.”'" Ambrose had devoted his life and his abilities to the service of 
the church. Wealth was the object of his auilempt; he had renounced 
his [wivate patrimony; and he sold, without hesitation, the consecrated 
plate for the redemption of captives. The clergy and [leoiilc of fifiliin 
were attached to their archbishop; and he deserved the esteem, without 
.soliciting the favour, or apprehending the dis|)leasurc, of his feeble 
sovereigns. 

The governntent of Italy, and of the young emperor, naturally de- 
volved to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty and sitirit, but who, 
in the midst of an orthodox people, had the misfortune of jirtdessing 
the Arian heresy, which she endeavoured to instil into the mind of 
her son. Justina was persuaded that a Roman emperor might claim, in 
his own dominions, the public exercise of his religion; and she j)ro- 
jrosed to the archbishop, as a moderate and rea.sonable concci.ssion, 
(hat he should resign the use of a single church, either in the city or sub- 
urbs of Milan. But the conduct of Ambrose was governed by very 
different principles.”” The palaces of the earth might indeed belong lo 
Cfcsar, but the churches were houses of God; and, within (he limits of 
hk diocese, he himself, as the lawful successor of the apostles, was the 
only minister of God. The privileges of Christianity, temporal as well 
as spiritual, were confined to the true believers; and the mind of Am- 
brose was satisfied that his own theological (ipinions were the standard 
of truth and orthodoxy. The archbishop, who refused to hold any con- 
ference or negotiation with the instruments of Satan, dedarod", with 
modpt firmness, his resolution to die a martyr rather than lo yield to 
the impious sacrilege; and Justina, who resented the rclusul as an act 
of in^lence and rebellion, hastily determined to exert the Imperial |>re- 
rogative of her son. As she desired to perform her public devotions on 

“Ambrose himself (tom. ii. EuisL xxiv. p. 888-8yi} gives the emperor a 
verjf spirited account of his own embassy. 

“ His own representation of his principles aiwl conduct (tom. ii. IqiiM, 
xx._ XXI. xxii. p, 852-880! is one of the curious nioniinienls of ecclesiaslit'iil 
antuiuity. It contains two letters to his sister Marcelliniv. with a iHilitioii 
to valentinian, and the sermon de Basilicis iioit fradendis. 
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the approaching festival of Easter, Ambrose was ordered to appear be- 
fore the council. He obeyed the summons with the respect of a faithful 
subject, but he was followed, without his consent, by an innumerable 
people: they pressed, with impetuous zeal, against the gates of the pal- 
ace; and the affrighted ministers of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing 
a sentence of exile on the archbi^op of Milan, humbly requested that 
he would interpose his authority to protect the person of the emperor, 
.'ind to restore the tranquillity of the capital. But the promises which 
Ambrose received and communicated were soon violated by a perfidious 
court; and, during six of the most solemn days which Christian piety 
has set apart for the exercise of religion, the city was agitated by the 
irregular convulsions of tumult and fanaticism. The officers of the 
household were directed to prepare, first the Portian, and afterwards the 
new. Basilica, for the immediate reception of the emperor and his mother. 
The splendid canopy and hangings of the royal seat were arranged in 
the customary manner; but it was found necessary to defend them, by 
a strong guard, from the insults of the populace. The Arian ecclesias- 
tics who ventured to show themselves in the streets were exposed to the 
most imminent danger of their lives; and Ambrose enjoyed the merit 
and reputation of rescuing his personal enemies from the hands of the 
enraged multitude, 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects of their zeal, the pathetic 
vehemence of his sermons continually inflamed the angry and seditious 
temper of the people of Milan. The characters of Eve, of the wife of 
Job, of Jezebel, of Herodias, were indecently applied to the mother of 
the emperor; and her desire to obtain a church for the Arians was com- 
pared to the most cruel persecutions which Christianity had endured 
under the reign of Paganism. The measures of the court served only to 
expose the magnitude of the evil. A fine of two hundred pounds of 
gold was imposed on the corporate body of merchants and manufac- 
turers: an order was signified, in the name of the emperor, to all the 
officers and inferior servants of the courts of justice, that, during the 
continuance of the public disorders, they should strictly confine them- 
selves to their houses: and the ministers of Valentinian imprudently 
confessed that the most respectable part of the citizens of Milan was at- 
tached to the cause of their archbi^op. He was again solicited to re- 
store peace to his country, by a timely compliance with the will of 
his sovereign. The reply of Ambrose was couched in the most humble 
and respectful terms, which might, however, be interpreted as a serious 
declaration of civil war. Plis life and fortune were in the hands of the 
emperor; but he would never betray the church of Christ, or degrade 
the dignity of the episcopal character. In such a cause he was pre- 
pared to suffer whatever the malice of the dajman could inflict; and he 
only wished to die in the presence of his faithful flock, and at the foot 
of the altar; he had not contributed to excite, but it was in the power of 
God alone to appease, the ra«'e of the people; be deprecated the sceuea 
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of blood and confusion which were likely to ensue; and it was his fer- 
vent prayer that he might not survive to behold the ruin of a nourish- 
ing city, and perhaps the desolation of all Italy.” The obstinate big- 
otry of Justina would have endangered the empire of her son, if, in this 
contest with the church and people of Milan, she could have depended 
on the active obedience of the troops of the palace. A large body of 
Goths had marched to occupy the Basilica, which was the object of the 
dispute: and it might be expected from the Arian principlc.s and bar- 
barous manners of these foreign mercenaries, that they would not en- 
tertain any scruples in the execution of the most sanguinary orders. 
They were encountered on the sacred threshold by the archbishop, who, 
thundering against them a sentence of excommunication, a.sked them, 
in the tone of a father and a master, Whether it was to invade the 
house of God that they had implored the hospitable protection of the 
republic? The suspense of the barbarians allowed some hours for a 
more effectual negotiation; and the empress was persuaded by the ad- 
vice of her wisest counsellors to leave the catholics in possession of all 
the churches of Milan ; and to dissemble, till a more convenient season, 
her intentions of revenge. The mother of Valcntinian could never 
forgive the triumph of Ambrose: and the royal youth uttered a passion- 
ate exclamation, that his own servants were ready to betray him into 
the hands of an insolent priest. 

The laws of the empire, some of which were inscribed with the name 
of Valcntinian, still condemned the Arlan heresy, and seemed to ex- 
cuse the resistance of the catholics. By the influence of Justina, an 
edict of toleration was promulgated in all the provinces which were 
subject to the court of Milan; the free exercise of their religion was 
granted to those who professed the faith of Rimini; and the emperor de- 
clared that all persons who should infringe this Siicred and salutary 
constitution should be capitally punished, as the enemies of the public 
peace.”® The character and language of tlie archbishop of Milan may 
justify the suspicion that his conduct soon afforded a reasonable ground, 
or at least a specious pretence, to the Arian ministers, who watched 
the opportunity of surprising him in some act of disobedience to a law 
which he strangely represents as a law of blood and tyranny. A sen- 
tence of easy and honourable banishment was pronounced, which en- 
joined Ambrose to depart from Milan without delay, whilst it per- 
mitted him to choose the place of his exile and the number of his 
companions. But the authority of the saints, who have preached and 

" Retz had a similar message from the queen' to request that he would 
appease the tumult of Paris. It was no longer in his power, etc. A quoi 
j'ajoutai tout ce que vous pouvez vous imagincr do respect, clc doulcur, do 
regret, et de soumission, etc, (Memoires, tom. i. p. 140). Certainly I do not 
compare either the causes or the. men; yet the coadjutor himself had some 
idea(p. 84) of imitating St, Ambrose. 

“ Sozoraen alone ( 1 . vii. c. 13) throws this luminous fact into a dark and 
perplexed narrative. 
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practised the maxims of passive loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of less 
moment than the extreme and pressing danger of the church. He 
boldly refused to obey; and his refusal was supported by the unanimous 
consent of his faithful people."" Tliey guarded by turns the person of 
their archbishop; the gates of the cathedral and the episcopal palace 
were strongly secured; and the Imperial troops, who had formed the 
blockade, were unwilling to rislt the attack of that impregnable fort- 
ress. The numerous poor, who had been relieved by the liberality of 
Ambrose, embraced the fair occasion of signalising their zeal and grati- 
tude; and as the patience of the multitude might have been exhausted 
by the lenglli and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he prudently intro- 
duced into tlic church of Milan the useful institution of a loud and 
regular psalmody. While he maintained this arduous contest, he was 
instructed, by a dream, to open the earth in a place where the remains 
of two martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius,"’ had been deposited above 
three hundred years. Immediately under the pavement of the church 
two perfect skeletons wpre found,®* with the heads separated from their 
bodies, and a plentiful effusion of blood. The holy relics were pre- 
sented, in solemn pomp, to the veneration of the people; and every cir- 
cumstance of this fortunate discovery was admirably adapted to pro- 
mote the designs of Ambrose. The bones of the martyrs, their blood, 
tlieir garments, were supposed to contain a healing power; and the pre- 
ternatural influence was communicated to the most distant objects, 
without losing any part of its original virtue. The extraordinary cure of 
a blind man,®" and the reluctant confessions of several dsemoniacs, ap- 
peared to justify the faith and sanctity of Ambrose; and the truth of 
tliose miracles is attested by Ambrose himself, by his secretary Paul- 
inus, and by his proselyte, the celebrated Augustin, who, at that time, 
professed the art of rhetoric in Milan. The reason of the present age 
may possibly approve the incredulity of Justina and her Arian court, 
who derided the theatrical representations which were exhibited by the 

“Excubabal pia plebs in ccclesia mori parata cum episcopo suo . . . Nos 
adhuc Irtgidi cxcitabamur tamcii civitatc attonita atque turbata. Augustin. 
Confession. 1 . ix. c. 7. , • 

"Tinemont, Mem. Ecclcs. tom. ii. p. 78, 498. Many dnirchcs in Italy, 
Gaul, etc., were dedicated to these unknown martyrs, of whom St. Gervase 
seems to have been more fortunate than his companion. 

“Invenimus iniraj magnitudinis viros duos, iit prisca aetas ferebat, tom. 
ii. Epi.st. xxii. p. 87s. The size of these skeletons was fortunately, or skil- 
fully, .suited to the popular prejudice of the gradual decrease of the human 
stature, which has prevailed in every ago since the time of Homer. 

Grandiaque elTossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris. 

“Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xxii. p. 875 . Augustin. Confes. 1 . ix. c. 7, de 
Civitat. Dei, 1 . xxii. c. 8. Paulin, in Vi^ St. Ambros, c. 14, In Append, Bene- 
dict. p. 4. The Iilind man’s name was Severus ; he touched the holy garment, 
recovered his sight, and devoted the rest of his life (at least twenty-five 
years) to the service of the church. I should recommend this miracle to our 
divines, if it did not prove tlie worship of relics as well as the Nicene creed. 
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contrivance, and at the expense, o£ the archbishop^'* I’heir effect, 
however, on the minds of the people, was rapid an<l irresistible; and the 
feeble sovereign of Italy found himself unable to contend with the fav- 
ourite of Heaven. The powers likewise of the earth interposed in the 
defence of Ambrose: the disinterested advice of Theodosius was the gen- 
uine result of piety and friendship; and the mask of religious zeal 
concealed the hostile and ambitious designs of the tyrant of Haul.''' 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace and prosperity, 
could he have contented himself with the possession of three ample 
countries, which now constitute the lliree most llouri.shing kingdoms of 
modern Europe. But the aspiring usurper, whose sordid ambifion was 
not dignified by the love of glory and of arms, considered his actual 
forces as the instruments only of his future grealnc.ss, and his .suc- 
cess was the immediate cause of his destruction. The wealth which he 
extorted from the oppressed provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
was employed in levying and maintaining a formidable army of bar- 
barians, collected, for the most part, from the fiercest nations of Ger- 
many. The conquest of Italy was the object of his liopcs and prepara- 
tions; and he secretly meditated the ruin of an innocent youth, whose 
government was abhorred and despised by his catholic subjects. But as 
Maximus wished to occupy, without resistance, the passes of the Alps, he 
received, with perfidious smiles, Domninus of Syria, the ambassador of 
Valentinian, and pressed him to accept the aid of a considerable body 
of troops for the service of a Pannonian war. The penetration of Am- 
brose had discovered the snares of an enemy under the professions of 
friendship;” but the Syrian Domninus was corrupted or deceived by the 
liberal favour of the court of Trfeves; and the council of Milan ob- 
stinately rejected the suspicion of danger with a blind confidence, which 
was the effect not of courage, but of fear. The march of the auxiliaries 
was guided by the ambassador; and they were admitted, without dis- 
trust, into the fortresses of tire Alps. But the crafty tyrant followed, 
with hasty and silent footsteps, in the rear; and as he diligently inter- 
cepted ii^elligence of his motions, the gleam of armour and the dust 
excited by the troops of cavalry first announced tlie hostile approach of 
a stranger to the gates of Milan. In this extremity, Justina and her son 
might accuse their own imprudence and the perfidious arts of Maximus: 

time, and force, and resolution to stand against the 
Gauls and Germans, either in the field or within the walls of a large and 

S Us], in Append, lieneclict. p. 5. 

orMaK.” 

'The modest censure of Sulpicius fDialoir ii! is fn t. n- x 1 

deeper wound than the feeble declamation of PacatuVfiif S ’ 
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disaffected city. Flight was their only hope; Aquileia their only refuge: 
and, as Maximus now displayed his genuine character, the brother of 
Gratian might expect the same fate from the hands of the same as- 
sassin. Maximus entered Milan in triumph ; and if the wise archbishop 
refused a dangerous and criminal connection with the usurper, he 
might indirectly contribute to the success of his arms by inculcating 
from the pulpit the duty of resignation rather than that of resistance.’* 
The unfortunate Justina reached Aquileia in safety; but she distrusted 
the strength of the fortifications; she dreaded the event of a siege; and 
she resolved to implore the- protection of the great Theodosius, whose 
power and virtue were celebrated in all the countries of the West. A 
vessel was secretly provided to transport the Imperial family; they 
embarked with precipitation in one of the obscure harbours of Venetia, 
or Istria; traversed the whole extent of the Hadriatic and Ionian seas; 
turned the extreme promontory of Peloponnesus; and, after a long but 
successful navigation, reposed themselves in the port of Thessalonica. 
All the subjects of Valentinian deserted die cause of a prince who, by 
his abdication, had absolved them from the duty of allegiance; and 
if the little city of .®mona, on the verge of Italy, had not presumed to 
stop the career of his inglorious victory, Maximus would have ob- 
tained without a struggle the sole possession of the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Constantinople. 
Theodosius had some unknown reasons to fix their residence at Thessa- 
lonica; but these reasons did not proceed from contempt or indifference, 
as he speedily made a visit to that city, accompanied by the greatest 
part of his court and senate. After the first tender expressions of 
friendship and .sympathy, the pious emperor of the East gently ad- 
monished Justina that the guilt of heresy was sometimes punished in 
this world as well as in the next; and that the public profession of the 
Nicene faith would be the most efficacious step to promote the restora- 
tion of her son, by the satisfaction which it must occasion both on earth 
and in heaven. The momentous question of peace or war was referred 
by Theodosius to the deliberation of his council; and the arguments 
which might be alleged on the side of honour and justice had acquired, 
shree the deatlr of Gratian, a considerable degree of additional weight. 
The persecution of the Imperial family, to which Theodosius himself 
had been indebted for his fortune, was now aggravated by recent and 
repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties could restrain tire bound- 
less ambition of. Maximus; and the delay of vigorous and decisive 
measures, instead of prolonging the blessings of peace, would expose 
the Eastern empire to the danger of an hostile invasion. The barbari- 
ans who had passed the Danube had lately assumed the character of 
soldiers and subjects, but their native fierceness was yet untamed; and 
the operations of a war, which would exercise their valour and diminish 

'MJaronitis (a.d. 387, No. 63) •applie.'i to this .season of public distress some 
of the penitential sermons of the archbishop. 
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their numbers, might tend to relieve the provinces from an intolerable 
oppression. Notwithstanding these specious and solid reasons, which 
were approved by a majority of the council, Theodosias still hesitated 
whether he should draw the sword in a contest which could no longer 
admit any terms of reconciliation; and his magnanimous character was 
not disgraced by the apprehensions which he felt for the safety of his 
infanfsons, and the welfare of his exhausted people. In this moment of 
anxious doubt, while the fate of the Roman world depended on the rcso- 
Intion of a angle man, the charms of the princess Galla most powerfully 
pleaded the cause of her brother Valenlinian.''' The heart of Theodo- 
sius was softened by the tears of beauty; his affections were insensil)ly 
engaged by the graces of youth and innocence; the art of Jiistina man- 
aged and directed the impulse of passion; and the edebratitm of the 
royal nuptials was the assurance and signal of tJie civil war. The un- 
feeling critics, who consider every amorous weakness as an indelible 
stain on the memoiy of a great and orthodox emperor, are inclined on 
this occasion to dispute the suspicious evidence of the historian Zosi- 
mus. For my own part, I shall frankly confess that I am willing to 
find, or even to seek, in the revolutions of the world some tni’ces of the 
mild and tender sentiments of domestic life; and amidst the crowd of 
fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can distinguish, with peculiar com- 
placency, a gentle hero who may be supposed to receive his armour 
from the hands of love. The alliance of the Persian king was secured 
by the faith of treaties; the martial barbarians were persuaded to follow 
the standard or to respect the frontiers of an active and liberal mon- 
^ch; and the dominions of Theodosius, from the Euphrates to the I-Ia- 
iiatic, resounded with the preparations of war both by land and sea 
The skilful disposition of the forces of the East seemed to multiply their 
numbers, and distracted the attention of Maximus. He had reason to 
fear that a chosen body of troops, under the command of the intrepid 
Arbogastes, would direct their march along the banks of the Danube 
and boldly penetrate through the Rha:tian provinces into the centre of 
Gaul. A powerful fleet was equipped in the harbours of Greece and 
Epirus, wth an apparent design that, as soon as the pas.sage had been 
opened by a naval victory, Valentinian and his mother should land in 
Italy, proceed witoout delay to Rome, and occupy the majestic .scat of 
religion and empire. In the meanwhile Theodosius himself advanced, 
at the head of a brave and disciplined army, to encounter his unworthy 
nval, who, after the siege of ^mona, had fixed his camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Siscia a city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by the broad 
and rapid stream of the Save. 

Valentinian and the love of Theodosius for his sister are 

Sir? T 
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The veterans, who still remembered the long resistance, and succes- 
sive resources, of the tyrant Magnentius, might prepare themselves for 
the labours of three bloody campaigns. But the contest with his suc- 
cessor, who, like him, had usurped the throne of the West, was easily 
decided in the term of two months,^" and within the space of two hun- 
dred miles. The superior genius of the emperor of the East might pre- 
vail over the feeble Maximus, who in this important crisis showed him- 
self destitute of military skill or personal courage; but the abilities of 
Theodosius were seconded by the advantage which he possessed of a 
numerous and active cavalry. The Huns, the Alanl, and, after their 
example, the Goths themselves, were formed into squadrons of archers, 
who fought on horseback, and confounded the steady valour of the 
Gauls and Germans by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. After the 
fatigue of a long march in the heat of summer they spurred their foam- 
ing horses into the waters of the Save, swam the river in the presence 
of the enemy, and instantly charged and routed the troops who 
guarded the high ground on the opposite side. Marcellinus, the tyrant’s 
brotlier, advanced to support them with the select cohorts, which were 
considered as the hope and strength of the army. The action, which 
had been interrupted by the approach of night, was renewed in the 
morning; and, after a sharp conflict, the surviving remnant of the 
bravest soldiers of Maximus threw down their arms at the feet of the 
conqueror. Without suspending his march, to receive the loyal ac- 
claniatidns of the citizens of .®mona, Theodosius pressed forwards to 
terminate the war by the death or captivity of his rival, who fled before 
him with the diligence of fear. From the summit of the Julian Alps he 
descended with such incredible speed into the plain of Italy that he 
reached Aquileia on the evening of the first day; and Maximus, who 
found himself encompassed on all sides, had scarcely time to shut the 
gales of the city. But the gates could not lohg resist the effort of a 
victorious enemy; and the despair, the disaffection, the indifference of 
the soldiers and people hastened the downfall of the wretched Maximus. 
He was dragged from his tlirone, rudely stripped of the Imperial orna- 
ments, the robe, the diadem, and the purple slippers; and conducted, 
like a malefactor, to the camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place 
about three miles from Aquileia. The behaviour of the emperor was 
not intended to insult, and he showed some disposition to pity and for- 
,give the tyrant of the West, who had never been his personal enemy, 
and was now become the object of his contempt. Our sympathy is the 
most forcibly excited by the misfortunes to which we are exposed; and 
the spectacle of a proud competitor now prostrate at his feet could not 
fail of producing very serious and solemn thoughts in the mind of the 
victorious emperor. But the feeble emotion of involuntary pity was 
checked by his regard for public justice and the memory of Gratian; 

"See Godefroys Chronoloiw of the Laws, Cod. Theodos. tom. i. p. cxix. 
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and he abandoned the victim to the pious zeal of the soldiers, who drew 
him out of the Imperial presence and instantly sejjarated his head from 
his body. The intelligence of his defeat and death was received with 
sincere or well-dissembled joy; his son Victor, on whom he had con- 
ferred the title of Augustus, died by the order, perhaps by the hand, of 
the bold Arbogastes; and all the military plans of Theodosius were 
successfully executed. Wlicn he had thus terminated the civil war, with 
less difficulty and bloodshed than he might naturally expect, he em- 
ployed the winter months of his residence at Milan to restore the state 
of the afflicted provinces; and early in the spring he made, after the 
example of Constantine and Constantins, his triumphal entry into the 
ancient capital of the Roman empire."* 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise witliout 
difficulty and without reluctance;’" and posterity will confess that the 
character of Theodosius’" might furnish the subject of a sincere and 
ample panegyric. The wisdom of his laws and the success of his arms 
rendered his administration respectable in the eyes both of his subjects 
and of his enemies. He loved and practised the virtues of domestic life, 
which seldom hold their residence in the palaces of kings. 'I'heodosius 
was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, without excess, the sensual and 
social pleasures of the table, and the warmth of his amorous passions 
was never diverted from their lawful objects. 1'he proud 1itle.s of Im- 
perial greatness were adorned by the tender names of a faithful hus- 
band, an indulgent father; his uncle was raised, by his affectionate 
esteem, to the rank of a second parent; Theodosiu.s embraced, as his 
own, the children of his brother and sister, and the exprc8.sions of his 
regard were extended to the most distant and obscure branches of his 
numerous kindred. His familiar friends were judiciously selected fixmi 
among those persons who, in the equal intercourse of private life, had 
appeared before his eyes ‘without a mask; the consciousness of personal 
and superior merit enabled him to despise the accidental distinction of 
the purple, and he proved by his conduct that he had forgotten all the 
injuries, while he most gratefully remembered all the favours and ser- 

" Besides the hints which may he gathered from chronicles and ecclesias- 
tical history, Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 40, jr®.] p. 259-267), Orosiu.s ( 1 . vii. c. 35), 
and Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 30-47), supply the loose and scanty ma- 
terials of this civil war. Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xl. p, 952, 953) darkly alludes 
to the well-known events of a magazine surprised, an action at Vetovio, a 
Sicilian, perhaps a naval, victory, etc. Ansonius (p. 236, edit. Toll.) applauds 
the peculiar merit and good fortune of Aquilcia. 

“Quarn promptum laudare principera, tam lutum siluisse de priiicipc (Pacat. 
in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 2), Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, a native of tiaul, ju-o- 
notinced this oration at Rome (a4>. 388). He was afterwards proconsul 
friend Ausonius praises him as a poet second only to 
Virgil. See Tillemont, Hist, des Eraperours, lorn, v p 303. 

"See the fair portrait of Theodosius by the younger Victor; the strokes 
are distinct and the colours are mixed. The iiraise of Pacatus is too vague • 
and Claudian always seems afraid of exalting the father abovo the son 
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vices which he had received before he ascended the throne of the Roman 
empire. The serious or lively tone of his conversation was adapted to 
the age, the rank, or the character of his subjects whom he admitted 
into his society; and the affability of his manners displayed the image 
of his mind. Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good and vir- 
tuous: every art, every talent, of an useful or even of an innocent 
nature, was rewarded by his judicious liberality; and, except the 
heretics, whom he persecuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive circle 
of his benevolence was circumscribed only by the limits of the human 
race. The government of a mighty empire may assuredly suffice to 
occupy the time and the abilities of a mortal ; yet the diligent prince, 
without aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound learning, 
always reserved some moments of his leisure for the instructive amuse- 
ment of reading. History, which enlarged his experience, was his 
favourite study. The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven 
hundred years, presented him with a various and splendid picture of 
human life; and it has been particularly observed that, whenever he 
perused the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly ex- 
pressed his generous detestation of those enemies of humanity and 
freedom. His disinterested opinion of past events was usefully applied 
as the rule of his own actions, and Theodosius has deserved the singular 
commendation that his virtues always seemed to expand with his 
fortune; the season of his prosperity was that of his moderation, and 
his clemency appeared the most conspicuous after the danger and suc- 
cess of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been 
massacred in the first heat of the victory, and a small number of the 
most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But 
the emperor showed himself much more attentive to relieve the inno- 
cent than to chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, 
who would have deemed themselves happy in the restoration of their 
lands, were astonished to receive a sum of money equivalent to their 
losses; and the liberality of the conqueror supported the aged mother 
and educated the orphan daughters of Maximus."® A character thus 
accomplished might almost excuse the extravagant supposition of the 
orator Pacatus that, if the elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit 
the earth, the stem republican would abjure, at the feet of Theodosius, 
his hatred of kings; and ingenuously confess that such a monarch was 
the most faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity of the Roman 
people.®^ 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must have dis- 
cerned two essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, have abated 
his recent love of despotism. The virtuous mind of Theodosius was 

“Atnbros. torn. ii._ Episl. xl. p. 955. Pacatus, from the want of skill or 
of courage, omits this glorious circumstance. 

Pacat, in Panen'vr. Vet. xii. 20. 
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often relaxed by indolence, and it was sometimes inllamcd by pas- 
sion.®* In the pursuit of an important object his active courage was 
capable of the most vigorous exertions; but as soon as the design was 
accomplished, or the danger was surmounted, the hero sunk into inglori- 
ous repose, and, forgetful that the time of a prince is the property of 
his people, resigned himself to the enjoyment of the innocent but tri- 
fling pleasures of a luxurious court. The natural disposition of I'heo- 
dosius was hasty and choleric; and, in a station where none could resist 
and few would dissuade the fatal consequence of his resentment, the 
humane monarch was justly alarmed by the consciousness of his infir- 
mity and of his power. It was the constant study of his life to suppress 
or regulate the intemperate sallies of passion; and the success of his 
efforts enhanced the merit of his clemency. But the painful virtue 
which claims the merit of victory is exposed to tlie danger of defeat; 
and the reign of a wise and merciful prince was polluted by an act of 
cruelty which would stain the annals of Nero or Domitian. Within 
the space of three years the inconsistent historian of Theodosius must 
relate the generous pardon of the citizens of Antioch, and the inhuman 
massacre of the people of Thessalonica. . 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was never satisfied 
with tlieir own situation, or with the character and conduct of their 
successive sovereigns. The Arian subjects of Theodosius deplored 
the loss of their churches; and, as three rival bishops disputed the 
throne of Antioch, the sentence which decided their pretensions excited 
the murmurs of the two unsuccessful congregations. The exigencies of 
the Gothic war, and the inevitable expense that accompanied the con- 
clusion of the peace, had constrained the emperor to aggravate the 
weight of the public impositions; and the provinces of Asia, as they had 
not been involved in the distress, were the less inclined to contribute to 
the relief of Europe. The auspicious period now approached of the 
tenth year of his reign; a festival more grateful to the soldiers, who re- 
ceived a liberal donative, than to the subjects, whose voluntary offerings 
had been long since converted into an extraordinary and oppressive 
burden. The edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and pleasures of 
Antioch; and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant 
crowd, who, in pathetic, but at first in respectful language, solicited the 
redress of their grievances. They were gradually incensed by the pride 
of their hai^hty rulers, who treated their complaints as a criminal resist- 


}‘ partial evidence is marked hy an 

candour and truth. He observes these vicissitudes of sblli and ac- 
* in the character of Tlicodo.sins. 

hRI a and excused by Victor [lipit. c. 

habes (says Ambrose m decent and manly languase to hi.s sov- 
ereign) nafur* impetum, quern si quis lenire velit, cito wrte ad niiserl 

(^ol'^Ti^EiisrroTosI' ro^ocarc vx‘po s 
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ance; their satirical wit degenerated into sharp and angry invectives; 
and, from the subordinate powers of government, the invectives of the 
people insensibly rose to attack the sacred character of the emperor 
himself, Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, discharged itself 
on the images of the imperial family which were erected, as objects of 
public veneration, in the most conspicuous places of the city. The stat- 
ues of Theodosius, of his father, of his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons 
Arcadius and Honorius, were insolently thrown down from their ped- 
estals, broken in pieces, or dragged with contempt through the streets; 
and the indignities which were offered to the representations of Imperial 
majesty sufficiently declared the impious and treasonable wishes of the 
populace. The tumult was almost immediately suppressed by the ar- 
rival of a body of archers; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on the 
nature and consequences of her crime.®^ According to the duty of his 
office, tlie governor of the province despatched a faithful narrative of 
the whole transaction, while the trembling citizens intrusted the con- 
fession of their crime and the assurances of their repentance to the zeal 
of Flavian their bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, 
the friend, and most probably the disciple, of Libanius,®'* whose genius 
on tlris melancholy occasion was not useless to his country. But the 
two capitals, Antioch and Constantinople, were separated by the dis- 
tance of eight hundred miles; and, noMthstanding the diligence of the 
Imperial posts, the guilty city was severely punished by a long and 
dreadful interval of suspense. Every rumour agitated the hopes and 
fears of the Antiochians, and they heard with terror that their sovereign, 
exasperated by the insult which had been offered to his own statues, and 
more especially to those of his beloved wife, had resolved to level with 
the ground the offending city, and to massacre, without distinction of 
age or sex, the criminal inhabitants,*® many of whom were actually 
driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the mountains of 
Syria and the adjacent desert. At length, twenty-four days after the 
sedition, the general Hellebicus, and Ctesarius, master of the offices, 
declared tlie will of the emperor and the sentence of Antioch. That 
proud capital was degraded from the rank of a city; and the metropolis 
of the East, stripped of. its lands, its privileges, and its revenues, was 
subjected, under the humiliating denomination of a village, to the juris- 

“The Christians and Pagans agreed in believing that the sedition of Antioch 
was excited by the dxnions. A gigantic woman (says Sozomen, 1 , vii, c. 23) 
paraded the streets with a scourge in her hand. An old man, says Libanius 
(Orat, xii. p. 396)1 transformed himself into a youth, then a boy, etc. 

“Zosimus, in his short and disingenuous account (I. iv. [c. 41] p, 258, 259), 
is certainly mistaken in sending Libanius himself to Constantinople, His 
own orations fix him at Antioch. 

“Libanius (Orat, i. p, 6 , edit. Yenet.) declares, that under such a reign 
the fear of a massacre was groundless and absurd, especially in the emperor’s 
absence; for his presence, according to the eloquent slave, might have given 
a sanction to the most bloody acts. 
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diction of Laodicea." The baths, the circus, and the theatres were shut; 
and, that every source of plenty and pleasure might at the same time 
be intercepted, the distribution of com was abolislu'd by the severe 
instructions of Theodosius. His commissioners then proceeded to in- 
quire into the guilt of individuals— of those who had perijctratcd, and 
of those who had not prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues. 
The tribunal of Hellebicus and Cresarius, encompas.sed with armed 
soldiers, was erected in the midst of the Forum. The noblest and most 
wealthy of tlie citizens of Antioch appeared before them in chains; the 
examination was assisted by the use of torture, and their sentence was 
pronounced or suspended, according to the judgment of these extra- 
ordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals were exposed to sale, 
their wives and children were suddenly reduced from affluence and lux- 
ury to the most abject distress, and a bloody execution was expected to 
conclude the horrors of a day which the preacher of Antioch, the elo- 
quent Chrysostom, has represented as a lively image of the last and 
universal judgment of the world. But the ministers of Theodosius per- 
formed with reluctance the cruel task which had been assigned them; 
they dropped a gentle tear over the calamities of the people, and they 
listened with reverence to the pressing solicitations of the monks and 
hermits, who descended in swarms from the mountains.*" Hellebicus 
and Caesarius were persuaded to suspend tlie execution of their sen- 
tence; and it was agreed that the former should remain at Antioch, 
while the latter returned, with all possible speed, to Constantinople, and 
presumed once more to consult the will of his sovereign. The resent- 
ment of Theodosius had already subsided; the deputies of the people, 
both the bishop and the orator, had obtained a favourable audience; 
and the reproaches of the emperor were the complaints of injured 
friendship rather than the stern menaces of pride and power. A free 
and general pardon was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch; 
the prison-doors were thrown open; the senators, who despaired of their 
lives, recovered the possession of their houses and estates; and the 
capital of the East was restored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity 
and splendour. Theodosius condescended to praise the senate of Con- 
stantinople, who had generously interceded for their distressed breth- 
ren; he rewarded the eloquence of Hilarius with the government of 
Palestine, and dismissed the bishop of Antioch with the warmest expres- 
sions of respect and gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the 

"Laodicea, on the sea-coast, sixty-five miles from Antioch (see Norls, 
Epoch. Syro-Maced. Dissert, iii. p. 230). The Antiochians were offended that 
the dependent city of Seleucia should presume to intercede lor them. 

"As the days of the tumult depend on the movable festival of Easter, thev 
can only be determined by the previous determination of the year. The year 
387 has been preferred, after a laborious inquiry, by Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. 

“^44) and Montfaucon (Chrysostom, tom. xni, p, 105-110). 

Chrysostom opposes iheir courage, which was not attended with much 
risk, to the cowardly flight of the Cynics. 
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clemency of Theodosius; the applause of his subjects was ratified by 
the approbation of his own heart; and the emperor confessed that, if 
the exercise of justice is the most important duty, the indulgence of 
mercy is the most exquisite pleasure of a sovereign."® 

The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shameful cause, 
and was productive of much more dreadful consequences. That great 
city, the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, had been protected 
from the dangers of the Gothic war by strong fortifications and a 
numerous garrison. Botheric, the general of those troops, and, as it 
should seem from his name, a barbarian, had among his slaves a beauti- 
ful boy, who excited the impure desires of one of the charioteers of the 
circus. The insolent and brutal lover was thrown into prison by the 
order of Botheric; and he sternly rejected the importunate clamours of 
the multitude, who, on the day of the public games, lamented the ab- 
sence of their favourite, and considered the skill of a charioteer as an 
object of more importance than his virtue. The resentment of the 
people was embittered by some previous disputes; and, as the strength 
of the garrison had been drawn away for the service of the Italian war, 
the feeble renmant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could 
not save the unhappy general from their licentious fury. Botheric and 
several of his principal officers were inhumanly murdered; their mangled 
bodies were dragged about the streets; and the emperor, who then 
resided at Milan, was surprised by. the intelligence of the audacious and 
wanton cruelty of the people of Thessalonica. The sentence of a dis- 
passionate judge would have inflicted a severe punishment on the au- 
thors of the crime; and the merit of Botheric might contribute to exas- 
perate the grief and indignation of his master. The fiery and choleric 
temper of Theodosius was impatient of the dilatory forms of a judicial 
inquiry; and he hastily resolved that the blood of his lieutenant should 
be expiated by the blood of the guilty people. Yet his mind still flue 
tuated between the counsels of clemency and of revenge; the zeal of the 
bishops had almost extorted from the reluctant emperor the promise oi 
a general pardon; his passion was again inflamed by the flattering sug- 
gestions of his minister Rufinus; and, after Theodosius had despatched 
the messengers of death, he attempted, when it was too late, to prevent 
the execution of his orders. The punishment of a Roman city was 
blindly committed to the undistinguishing sword of the barbarians; and 
the hostile preparations were concerted with the dark and perfidious 
{jrtifice of an illegal conspiracy. The people of Thessalonica were 

■ “The sedition of Antioch is represented in a lively and almost dramatic 
manner by two orators who had their respective shares of interest and merit. 
See Libanins (Orat. xiv. xv. [xii. xiii.] p. 389-420, edit. Morel.; Orat. i. p. 
1-14, Venet. I7S4) and the twenty orations of St. John Chrysostom, de Statuis 
(tom. ii. p. 1-225, edit. Monlfaucon). I do not pretend to much personal 
acquaintance with Chrysostom; but Tilleraont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom., v. 
p. 263-283 J and Hermant (Vie de St Chrysostome, tom. i. p. 137-224) had read 
him with pious curiosity and diligence. 
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treacherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, to the games of 
the circus; and such was their insatiate avidity for tliose amusements 
that every consideration of fear or suspicion was disregarded by the 
numerous spectators. As soon as the assembly was complete, the sol- 
diers, who had secretly been posted round the circus, received the sig- 
nal, not of the races, but of a general massacre. The promi.scuous 
carnage continued three hours, without discrimination of strangers or 
natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt; the most moderate ac- 
counts state the number of the slain at seven thousanrl; and it is 
affirmed by some writers that more than fifteen thousand victims were 
sacrificed to the manes of Botheric. A foreign merchant, who had 
probably no concern in his murder, offered his own life and all his 
wealth to supply the place of one of his two sons; but while the father 
hesitated with equal tenderness, while he was doubtful to choose, and 
unwilling to condemn, the soldiers determined his suspense by plung- 
ing their daggers at the same moment into the breasts of the defence- 
less youths. The apo.logy of the assassins, that they were obliged to 
produce the prescribed number of heads, serves only to increase, by 
an appearance of order and design, the horrors of the massacre, which 
was executed by the commands of Theodosius. The guilt of the em- 
peror is aggravated by his long and frequent residence at 'I'liessalonica. 
The situation of the unfortunate city, the aspect of the streets and 
buildings, the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were familiar, and 
even present, to his imagination; and Theodosius possessed a (piick and 
lively sense of the existence of the people whom he destroyed."* 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy 
had disposed him to love and admire the character of Ambrose, who 
united all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree. The 
friends and ministers of Theodosius imitated the example of their sov- 
ereign; and he observed, with more surprise than displeasure, that 
all his secret counsels were immediately communicated to the arch- 
bishop, who acted from the laudable persuasion that every measure 
of civil government may have some connection with the glory of God 
and the interest of the true religion. The monks and populace of 
Callinicum, an obscure town on the frontier of Persia, excited by their 
own fanaticism, and by that of their bishop, had tumultuously burnt a 
conventicle of the Valentinians and a synagogue of Uie Jews. The 
seditious prelate was condemned by tlie magistrate of the provinces 
either to rebuild the synagogue or to repay the damage; and this mod- 

"The original evidence of Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. H. p, 908), Augustin 
(de Civitat. Dei, v. 26), and Pauliiius (in Vit. Ainhro.s. c. 2»0, is delivered 
in -vague expressions of horror and pity. It is illustrated by the subsequent 
and unequal testimonies of Sozomen (1. vil. c. 23), Tbcodorct ( 1 . v. c. 17), 
Theophanes (Chronograph p. 62 [tom. j. p. 113, cd. Bonn.ll, Cedrcuus (p. 
317 [tom. j. p. ss6, ed. Bonn.]), and Zonaras (tom. ti. 1 . xiii. [c. 18] p. ,34). 
Zosimus alone, the partial enemy of Theodosius, most unaccountably pusses 
over in silence the worst of hi" action-s 
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erate sentence was confirmed by the emperor. But it was not con- 
firmed by the archbishop of Milan.*- He dictated an epistle of cen- 
sure and reproach, more suitable perhaps if the emperor had received 
the mark of circumcision and renounced the faith of his baptism. Am- 
brose considers the toleration of the Jewish as the persecution of the 
Christian religion; boldly declares that he himself and every true be- 
liever would eagerly dispute with the bishop of Callinicum the merit 
of the deed and the crown of martyrdom; and laments, in the most 
pathetic terms, that the execution of the sentence would be fatal to 
the fame and salvation of Theodosius. As this private admonition did 
not produce an immediate effect, the archbishop from his pulpit pub- 
licly addressed the emperor on his throne;*^ nor would he consent to 
offer the oblation of Ihe altar till he had obtained from Theodosius 
a solemn and positive declaration which secured the impunity of the 
bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recantation of Theodosius was 
sincere;®* and, during the term of his residence at Milan, his affection 
for Ambrose was continually increased by the habits of pious and 
familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessalonica, his 
mind was filled with horror and anguish. He retired into the country 
to indulge his grief and to avoid the presence of Theodosius. But as 
the archbishop was satisfied that a timid silence would render him the 
accomplice of his guilt, he represented in a private letter the enonnity 
of the crime, which could only be effaced by the tears of penitence. 
The episcopal vigour of Ambrose was tempered by prudence; and he 
contented himself with signifying *“ an indirect sort of excommunica- 
tion, by the assurance that he had been warned in a vision not to offer 
the oblation in the name pr in the presence of Theodosius, and by 
the advice that he would confine himself to the use of prayer, without 
presuming to approach the altar of Christ, or to receive the holy 
eucharist with those hands that were still polluted with the blood of 

”Se(! the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist, xl. xH. p. 946-956), 
and his biographer Paulimts (c. 23). Bayle and Barbeyrac (Morales dcs Peres, 
c. xvii. p. 32s, etc.) have justly condemned the archbishop. 

“ His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah’s rod, of an almond-tree, of 
the woman who washed and anointed the feet of Qirist. But the peroration 
is direct and personal. 

“‘Hodic, Episcopc, de me proposuisti. Ambrose modestly confessed it; but 
he sternly reprimanded Tiraesius, general of the horse and foot, who had 
presumed to say that the monks of Callinicum deserved punishment. 

“ Yet, five years afterwards, when Theodosius was absent from his spiritual 
guide, he tolerated the Jews, and condemned the destruction of their syna- 
gogues. Cod. Thcodos. 1 . xvi. tit, viii. log. 9, with Godefroy’s Commentary, 
tom. vi, p. 225, 

Ambros, tom. ii. Epist. li. p, 997-1001. His epistle is a miserable rhapsody 
on a noble subject. Ambrose could act belter than he could write. His com- 
positions are destitute of taste or genius; without the spirit of Terlullian, the 
copious elegance of Lactantius,. the lively wit of Jerom, or the grave' energy 
of Auo'ustin. 
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an innocent people. The emperor was deeply affected hy his own 
reproaches and by those of his spiritual father; and after he had be- 
wailed the mischievous and Irreparable consequences of his rash fury, 
he proceeded in the accustomed manner to perform his dcv(jti()ns in 
the great church of Milan. He was stopped in the porch by the arch- 
Bishop, who, in the tone and language of an ambassador of Heaven, 
declared to his sovereign that private contrition was not sufficient to 
atone for a public fault or to appease the justice of the offended Deity. 
Theodosius humbly represented that, if he had contracted the guilt 
of homicide, David, the man after God's own heart, had been guilty 
not only of murder but of adultery. “ You have iinitalcd J )avid in his 
crime, imitate then his repentance,” was the reply of the undaunted 
Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon were accepted; 
and the public penance of the emperor I'heodosius has been recorded 
as one of the most honourable events in the annals of the church. 
According to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical discipline which were 
established in the fourth century, the crime of homicide was expiated 
by the penitence of twenty years:"' and as it was impossilile in the 
period of human life to purge the accumulated guilt of the massacre of 
Thessalonica, the murderer should have been excluded ^om the holy 
communion till the hour of his death. Hut the archbishop, consulting 
the maxims of religious policy, granted some indulgence to the rank 
of his illustrious penitent, who humbled in the dust the pride of the 
diadem; and the public edification might be admitted ns a weighty 
reason to abridge the duration of his punishment. It wa.s sufficient 
(hat the emperor of the Romans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, 
.should appear in a mournful and suppliant posture; and that, in the 
midst of the church of Milan, he should humbly solicit, with sighs 
and tears, the pardon of his sins.*"* In this spiritual cure Ambrose em- 
ployed the various metliods of mildness and severity. After a delay 
of about eight months Theodosius was restored to the communion of 
the faithful; and the edict, which interposes a salutary interval of 
thirty days between the sentence and the execution, may be accepted 
as the worthy fruits of his repentance.®" Posterity has applauded the 


"According to the discipline of St. Basil (Canon Ivi.), the voluntary Jjojni- 
adc was four years a mourner ; five an hearer ; si'ven in a prostrate state • and 
tour in a standing posture. I have the original (Beveridem, Pandect tnin li 

Hist, des Sacrem^is, tom iv. p 210': 
* 37 // ot the Canonical Epistles of St, Basil. ^ 

“The penance of Theodosius is authenticated by Ambrose (lorn. ii. de Obit 

Vit^Amhrns^'t Civitat. Dei, v. 26). and Paulhuts (in 

Vit Amhros. c. 24). Socrates is ignorant; Sozomen (I. vii, c. 25) concise- 

Stion narrative of Theodorct (1. v. c. 18) must be used wWi pre^ 

Code.x Theodos. 1. ix. tit. xl. leg. 13. The date and circumstances of thi<t 
aw are perplexed with difficulties; but I feel myself inclined to favour tie 

Icrn't p “ yl) ' Pagi <Crlt£ 
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virtuous firmness of the archbishop: and the example of Theodosius 
may prove the beneficial influence of those principles which could 
force a monarch, exalted above the apprehension of human punish- 
ment, to respect the laws and ministers of an invisible Judge. “ The 
prince,” says Montesquieu, “ who is actuated by the hopes and fears 
of religion, may be compared to a lion, docile only to the voice, and 
tractable to the hand, of his keeper.” The motions of the royal 
animal will therefore depend on the inclination and interest of the 
man who has acquired such dangerous authority over him; and the 
priest who holds in his hand the conscience of a king may inflame 
or moderate his sanguinary passions. The cause of humanity and that 
of persecution have been asserted by the same Ambrose with equal 
energy and with equal success. 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Roman world 
was in the possession of Theodosius. He derived from the choice of 
Gratian his honourable title to tlie provinces of the East; he had ac- 
quired the West by the right of conquest; and the three years which 
he spent in Italy were usefully employed to restore the authority of the 
laws and to correct the abuses which had prevailed with impunity under 
the usurpation of Maximus and the minority of Valentinian. The name 
of Valentinian was regularly Inserted in the public acts, but the tender 
age and doubtful faith of the son of Justina appeared to require the 
prudent care of an orthodox guardian, and his specious ambition might 
have excluded the unfortunate youth, without a struggle and almost 
without a murmur, from the administration and even from the in- 
heritance of the empire. If Theodosius had consulted the rigid maxims 
of interest and policy, his conduct would have been justified by his 
friends, but the generosity of his behaviour on this memorable occa- 
sion has extorted the applause of his most inveterate enemies. He 
seated Valentinian on the throne of Milan, and, without stipulating 
any present or future advantages, restored him to the absolute domin- 
ion of all the provinces from which he had been driven by the arras 
of Maximus. To the restitution of his ample patrimony Theodosius 
added the free and generous gift of the countries beyond the Alps 
which his successful valour had recovered from the assassin of Gra- 
tian.“^ Satisfied with the glory which he had acquired by revenging 
the death of his benefactor and delivering the West from the yoke of 
tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to Constantinople, and, in 
the peaceful possession of the East, insensibly relapsed into his former 
habits of luxury and indolence. Theodosius discharged his obligation 
to the brother, he indulged his conjugal tenderness to the sister, of 

Un prince qui aime la religion, et qui la craint, cst un lion qui c 4 de it la 
main qui le ilatte, ou i, la voix qui I'appaise. Esprit des Loix, 1 . xxiv. c. 2. 

TflSro vepl to6j KatiiKOP tSo(tpthai, is the niggard praise ' of 

Zosinius himself ( 1 . iv. [c. 48] p. 267). , Augustin says, with some happiness 
of expression, Valentinianum . , misericordissiraa veneratione restituit. 
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Valentinian; and posterity, which admires the pure and singular glory 
of his elevation, must applaud his unrivalled generosity in the use of 
victory. 

The empress Justina did not long survive her return to Italy, and, 
though she beheld the triumph of ITicodosius, she was not allowed to 
influence the government of her son,'"- The pernicious attachment to 
the Arian sect which Valentinian had imbibed from her example and 
instructions was soon erased by the lessons of a more orthodox educa- 
tion, His growing zeal for the faith of Nice, and his filial reverence 
for the character and authority of Ambrose, disposed the catholics to 
entertain the most favourable opinion of the virtues of the young em- 
peror of the West,'"" They applauded his chastity and temperance, 
his contempt of pleasure, his application to business, and his tender 
affection for his two sisters, which would not, however, seduce his im- 
partial equity to pronounce an unjust sentence against the meanest of 
his subjects. But this amiable youth, before he had accomplished the 
twentieth year of his age, was oppressed by domestic treason, and the 
empire was again involved in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastca,'®'* 
a gallant soldier of the nation of the Franks, held the second rank in 
the service of Gratian. On the death of his master he joined the 
standard of Theodosius, contributed, by his valour and military con- 
duct, to the destruction of the tyrant, and was appointed, after the 
victory, master-general of the armies of Gaul. His real merit and 
apparent fidelity had gained tlie confidence both of the prince and 
people; his boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of the troops; 
and, whilst he was universally esteemed as the pillar of the state, the 
bold and crafty barbarian was secretly determined cither to rule or to 
ruin the empire of the West. The important commands of the army 
were distributed among tlie Franks; the creatures of Arbogastes were 
promoted to all the honours and offices of the civil government; the 
progress of the conspiracy removed every faithful servant from the 
presence of Valentinian; and the emperor, without power and without 
intelligence, insensibly sunk into the precarious and dependent condi- 
tion of a captive.'"” The indignation which he expressed, though it 
might arise only from the rash and impatient temper of youth, may 
be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince who felt that he 


™ Sozomen, 1 , vii. c. 14. His chronology is very irregular. 

See Ambrose (tom. ii. dc Obit. Valentinian. c. 13, etc., p. 1178, c, .3(1, etc., 
p, 1184). When the young emperor gave an entertainment, he fasted him.self ; 
he refused to see an handsome actress, etc. Since he ordered his wild liea.st3 
to be killed, it is ungenerous in Philostorgius (1. xi. c. i) to reproach liiin with 
the love of that amusement 

’"Zosiinus (I. IV. [c. 53] p. 275) praises the enemy of Theodosius. But he 
IS detested by Socrates (1, v. c. 25) and Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 33), 

“'Gregory of Tours (1. ii, c. 9. p. 165, in the second volume of the His- 
torians of France) has preserved a curious fragment of Sulpicius Alexaudor, 
an historian far more valuable than himself 
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was not unworthy to reign. He secretly invited the archbishop of 
Milan to undertake the office of a mediator, as the pledge of his sin- 
cerity and the guardian of his safety. He contrived to apprise the 
emperor of the East of his helpless situation, and he declared tliat, 
unless Theodosius could speedily inarch to his assistance, he must at- 
tempt to c.scape from the palace, or rather prison, of Vienne, in Gaul, 
where he had imprudently fixed his residence in the midst of the 
hostile faction. 13 ut the hopes of relief were distant and doubtful; 
and, as every day furnished some new provocation, the emperor, witli- 
out strength or counsel, too hastily resolved to risk an immediate con- 
test with his powerful general. He received Arbogastes on the throne, 
and, as the count approached with some appearance of respect, deliv- 
ered to him a paper which dismissed him from all his employments 
“ My authority,” replied Arbogastes, with insulting coolness, “ does 
not depend on the smile or the frown of a monarch;” and he contemp- 
tuously threw the paper on the ground. The indignant monarch 
snatched at the sword of one of the guards, which he struggled to 
draw from its scabbard, and it was not without some degree of violence 
that he was prevented from using the deadly weapon against his enemy 
or against himself. A few days after this extraordinary quarrel, in 
which he had exposed his resentment and his weakness, the unfor- 
tunate Valentinian was found strangled in his apartment, and some 
pains were employed to disguise the manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and 
to persuade the world that the death of the young emperor had been 
the voluntary effect of his own despair.*"” His body was conducted 
with decent pomp to the sepulclire of Milan, find the archbishop pro- 
nounced a funeral oration to commemorate his virtue and his mis- 
fortunes.’”* On this occasion the humanity of Ambrose tempted him 
to make a singular breach in his theological system, and to comfort 
the weeping sisters of Valentinian by the firm assurance that their 
pious brother, though he had not received the sacrament of baptism, 
was introduced, without difficulty, into the mansions of eternal bliss.*®” 

The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the success of his ambi- 
tious designs, and the provincials, in whose breasts every sentiment of 
patriotism or loyalty was extinguished, expected, with tame resigna- 
tion, tlie unknown master whom the choice of a Frank might place on 
the Imperial throne. Bqt some remains of pride and prejudice still 
opposed the elevation of Arbogastes himself, and. the judicious barba- 

““ Codefroy (Dissertat. ad Philostorg. p. 429-434) has diligently collected all 
the circumstances of the death of Valentinian II. The variations and die ig- 
norance of contemporary writers prove that it was secret, 

De Obitu Valentinian. tom. ii. p. 1173-1196. He is forced to speak a dis- 
creet and obscure language : yet he is much bolder'than any layman, or perhaps 
any other ecclesiastic, would have dared to be, 

‘“See c. SI, p. 1188; c. 7S, p. H93. Dom Chardon (Hist, des Sacremens, 
tom. i. p, 86), who owns that St. Ambrose most strenuously maintains the 
indispensable necessity of baptism, labours to reconcile the contraHirtinn 
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rians thought it more advisable to reign under the name of some de- 
pendent Roman. He bestowed the purple on the rhetorician Eugc- 
nius,'"” whom he had already raised from the place of his domestic 
secretary to the rank of master of the offices, fn the course both of 
his private and public service the count had always approved the at- 
tachment and abilities of Eugenius; his learning and eloquence, sup- 
ported by the gravity of his manners, recommended him to the esteem 
of the people, and tlie reluctance with which he seemed to ascend the 
throne may inspire a favourable prejudice of his virtue and modera- 
tion. The ambassadors of tlie new emperor were immediately des- 
patched to the court of Theodosius, to communicate, with affected 
grief, the unfortunate accident of the death of Valentinian, and, without 
mentioning the name of Arbogastes, to request that the iiioiuirch of the 
East would embrace as his lawful colleague the re.spcctahlc citizen who 
had obtained the unanimous suffrage of the armies and provinces of 
the West.”" Theodosius was justly provoked that the perfidy of a 
barbarian should have destroyed in a moment the labours and the 
fruit of his former victory; and he was excited by the tears of his 
beloved wife to revenge the fate of her unhappy brother, and once 
more to assert by arms the violated majesty of the throne. Hut as 
the second conquest of the West was a task of difficulty and danger, 
he dismissed, with splendid presents and an ambiguous answer, the 
ambassadors of Eugenius, and almost two years were consumed in the 
preparations of the civil war. Before he formed any decisive resolu- 
tion, the pious emperor was anxious to discover the will of f leaven; 
and as the progress of Christianity had silenced the oracles of nolfihi 
and Dodona, he consulted an Egyptian monk, who po.sse.sscd, in the 
opinion of the age, the gift of miracles and the knowledge of futurity. 
Eutropius, one of tlie favourite eunuchs of the palace of Constanti- 
nople, embarked for Alexandria, from whence he sailed up the Nile 
as far as the city of Lycopplis, or of Wolves, in the remote province 
of Thebais.“* In the neighbourhood of that city, and on the summit 

Quern sibi Germanus famuluin delogcrat c.xiil, 
is the contemptuous expression of Claudian (iv. Con.s. Hon. 74"). Eug«iiu.s 
professed Christianity; but his secret attachment to Paganism (Sozonieii, 1 . 
vii. c. 22; Phiiostorg;. 1 , xi. c. 2) is probable in a grammarian, and wonld 
secure the friendship of Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 54] p. 276, 277). 

“"Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. SS] p. 278) mentions this embassy; but he is diverted 
by another story from relating the event. 

‘“SuMTdpafej- it Toirov yatuHi TdXXo tA jiatrlKaa, tAi> 

Zosim. 1 . iv. [c. SSl p. 277. He afterward-s says ([c. 57! p. 280) that Galla 
died in childbed [a.d. 394. — S.]; and intimates that the afflictiotii<of her hus- 
band was extreme but short. 

“Lycopolis is the modern’ Siut, or Osiot, a town of Said, about the size of 
St. Denys, which drives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Sennaar, and 
c ® 2 yery coiwenient fountain, "cujus potfi sigiia virginitatis cripiiintur.’' 
Sec D Anville, Description dc I’Egypte, p. 181. AbuUcda, Dcscript. Egypt, p. 
lA; and the ennons Annotations, p. oa, of his editor MipVi-pU- 
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of a lofty mountain, the holy John‘^“ had constructed with his own 
hands an humble cell, in which he had dwelt above fifty years, with- 
out opening his door, without seeing the face of a woman, and without 
tasting any food that had been prepared by fire or any human art. 
Five days of the week he spent in prayer and meditation, but on 
Saturdays and Sundays he regularly oiiened a small window, and gave 
audience to the crowd of suppliants who successively flowed from 
every part of the Christian world. The eunuch of Theodosius ap- 
proached the window with respectful steps, proposed his questions con- 
cerning the event of the civil war, and soon returned with a favourable 
oracle, which animated the courage of the emperor by the assurance of 
a bloody but infallible victory.”* The accomplishment of the predic- 
tion was forwarded by all the means that human prudence could sup- 
ply. The industry of the two master-generals, Stilicho and Timasius, 
was directed to recruit the numbers and to revive the discipline of the 
Roman legions. The formidable troops of barbarians marched under 
the ensigns of their national chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and 
the Goth, who gazed on each other with mutual astonishment, were 
enlisted in the service of the same prince; and the renowned Alaric 
acquired, in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of the art of 
war which he afterwards so fatally exerted for the destruction of 
Rome.”® 

The emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, his general 
Arbogastes, was instructed by the misconduct and misfortune of Max- 
imus how dangerous it might prove to extend the line of defence against 
a skilful antagonist, who was free to press or to suspend, to contract 
or to multiply, his various methods of attack,**" Arbogastes fixed 
his station on the confines of Italy; the troops of Theodosius were per- 
mitted to occupy, without resistance, the provinces of Pannonia, as 

’‘"The Life of John of Lycopolis is described by his two friends, Rufinus 
( 1 . ii. c. i. p. 449 ) and Palladius fHist. Lausiac. c. 43, p. 738), in Rosweyde’s 
great Cnllectiun of the Vila: Patnirn. Tillemont (Mem. Eccle.s. torn, x. p. 718, 
720) has settled the chronology. 

Sozorhen, 1 . vii. c. 22. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1 . i. 312) mentions the eunuch’s 
journey: but he most contemptuously derives the Egyptian dreams and the 
oracles of the Nile. 

‘“Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 57] j). 280; Socrates, 1 . vii. 10. Alaric himself (de Bell. 
Getico, 524) dwells with more complacency on his early exploits against the 
Romans. 

... Tot Augustas Hebro qui teste fugavi. 

Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this plurality of flying emperors. 

’’“Claudian (in iv. Cons. Honor. 77, etc.) contrasts the military plans of. 
the two usurpers : — 

. , . Novitas audere priori 
Suadebat; cautumque dabant exempla sequentom. 

His nova moliri prasceps; his quserere tuta 
Proyidus, Hie fusis, collectis viribus ille; 

Hie vagus cxcurrens; hie intra claustra reductns; 

Dissimiles, sed morte pares . . . 
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far as the foot of the Julian Alps; and even the passes of the moun- 
tains were negligently, or perhaps artfully, abandoned to the bold 
invader. He descended from the hills, and beheld, with some astonish- 
ment, the formidable camp of the Gauls and Germans that covered 
with arms and tents the open country which extends to the walls of 
Aquileia and the banks of the Frigidus,^^’' or Cold River.*'" This nar- 
row theatre of the war circumscribed by the Alps and the Hadriatic, did 
not allow much room for tlic operations of military .skill; the .spirit 
of Arbogastes would have disdained a pardon; his guilt extinguished 
the hope of a negotiation; and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy 
his glory and revenge by the chastisement of the assassins of Valen- 
tinian. Without weighing tlie natural and artificial obstacles that op- 
posed his efforts, the emperor of the East immediately attacked the 
fortifications of his rivals, assigned the post of honourable danger to 
the Goths, and cherished a secret wish that the bloody conflict might 
diminish the pride and numbers of the conquerors. Ten thousand of 
those auxiliaries, and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died bravely 
on the field of battle. But the victory was not purchased by their 
blood; the Gauls maintained their advantage, and the approach of 
night protected the disorderly flight, or retreat, of the troops of The- 
odosius. The emperor retired to the adjacent hills, where he passed 
a disconsolate night, without sleep, without provisions, and without 
hopes,^*^® except that strong assurance which, under the most des- 
perate circumstances, the independent mind may derive from the con- 
tempt of fortune and of life. The triumph of F.ugcnius was cel- 
ebrated by the insolent and dissolute joy of his camp, whilst the active 
and vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached a considerable body of troops* 
to occupy the passes of the mountains and to encompass the rear of 
the Eastern army. The dawn of day discovered to the eye.s of The- 
odosius the extent and the extremity of his danger, but his apprehen** 
sions were soon dispelled by a friendly message from the leaders of 
those troops, who expressed their inclination to desert the standard of 
the tyrant. The honourable and lucrative rewards which they stipu- 
lated as the price of their perfidy were granted without hesitation, 
and, as ink and paper could not easily be procured, the emperor sub- 
scribed on his own tablets the ratification of the treaty. The spirit 
of his soldiers was revived by this seasonable reinforcement, and they 

**’The Frigidus, a small though memorable stream in the country of Goretz, 
now called the Vipao, falls into the Sontius, or Lisonzo, above Acpiileia, some 
miles from the Hadriatic. Sec D’Anville’s ancient and modern mans, and 
the Italia Aiitiqua of Cluverius (tom. j. p. i88), 

Claudian's wit is intolerable: the snow was dyed red; the cold river 
smoked; and the channel must have been choked with carcasses if the current 
had not been swelled with blood. 

““Theodoret affirms that St. John and St. Philip appeared to the waking 
or sleeping emperor, on. horseback, etc. This is the first instance of apostolic 
chivalry, which afterwards became so popular in Spain and in the Crusades. 
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again marched ■with confidence to surprise the camp of a tyrant whose 
principal officers appeared to distrust either the justice or the success 
of his arms. In the heat of the battle a violent tempest, such as is 
often felt among the Alps, suddenly arose from the East. The army 
of Theodosius was sheltered by their position from the impetuosity 
of the wind, which blew a cloud of dust in the faces of the enemy, 
disordered their ranks, wrested their weapons from their hands, and 
diverted or repelled their ineffectual javelins. This accidental advan- 
tage was skilfully improved: the violence of the storm was magnified 
by the superstitious terrors of the Gauls, and they yielded without 
shame to the invisible powers of heaven, who seemed to militate on 
the side of the pious emperor. His victory was decisive, and the deaths 
of his two rivals were distinguished only by the difference of their char- 
acters. The rhetorician Eugenius, who had almost acquired the domin- 
ion of the world, was reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror, 
and the unrelenting soldiers separated his head from his body as he 
lay prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbogastes, after the loss of 
a battle in which he had discharged the duties of a soldier and a gen- 
eral, wandered several days among the mountains. But when he was 
convinced that his cause was desperate, and his escape impracticable, 
the intrepid barbarian imitated Ae example of the ancient Romans, 
and turned his sword against his own breast. The fate of the empire 
was determined in a narrow corner of Italy; and the legitimate suc- 
cessor of tlie house of Valentinian embraced the archbishop of Milan, 
and graciously received the submission of the provinces of the West. 
Those provinces were involved in the guilt of rebellion; while the 
inflexible courage of Ambrose alone had resisted the claims of success- 
ful usurpation. With a manly freedom, which might have been fatal 
to any other subject, the archbishop rejected the gifts of Eugenius, 
declined his correspondence, and -withdrew himself from Milan to avoid 
the odious presence of a tyrant whose downfall, he predicted in dis- 
creet and ambiguous language. The merit of Ambrose was applauded 
by the conqueror, who secured the attachment of the people by his 
alliance with the church: and the clemency of Theodosius is ascribed 
to the humane intercession of the archbishop of Milan.^^*^ 

““Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 
Obruit adversas acies; revolutaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppuHt hastas. 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 
ASohis armatas liiemes; cui militat ^ther, 

£t conjurati veniunt ad classica venti. 

These famous lines of Claudian (in iii. Cons. Honor. P3, etc., a.u. 396) are 
alleged by his contemporaries, Augustin and Orosius, who suppress the Fagan 
deity of AJolus, and add some circumstances from the information of eye- 
witnesses. Within four months after the victory, it was compared by Ambrose 
to the miraculous victories of Moses and Joshua. 

The events of this civil war are gathered from Ambrose (tom. ji. Epist, 
Ixii. p, 1032), Paullnus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 26-34), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, 
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the decline and fall of 

After the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as -well as the authority, of 
Theodosius was cheerfully acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world. The experience of his past conduct encouraged the 
most pleasing expectations of his future reign; and the age of the em- 
peror, which did not exceed fifty years, seemed to exiend the prospect 
of the public felicity. His death, only four months after his victory, 
was considered by the people as an unforeseen and fatal event, which 
destroyed in a moment the hopes of the rising generation. But the 
indulgence of ease and luxury had secretly nourished the principles of 
disease.^" The strength of Theodosius was unable to support the 
sudden and violent transition from the palace to the camp; and the 
increasing symptoms of a dropsy announced the siiecdy dissolution of 
the emiieror. The opinion, and perhaps the interest, of the public had 
confirmed the division of the Eastern and Western emiiires; and the 
two roj'al 'youths, Arcadius and Honorius, who hud already oiilained, 
from the tenderness of their father, the title of Augustus, were destined 
to fill the thrones of Constantinople and of Rome. Those princes were 
not permitted to diare the danger and glory of the civil war;'-'' hut 
as soon as Theodosius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he 
called his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits of the victory, and 
to receive the sceptre of the West from the hands of his, dying father. 
The arrival of Honorius at Milan was welcomed by a splendid exhibi- 
tion of the games of the circus; and the emperor, though he was op- 
pressed by the weight of his disorder, contributed by his presence 
to the public joy. But the remains of his strength were exhausted by 
the painful effort which he made to assist at the spectacles of the 
morning. Honorius supplied, during the rest of the day, the place of 
his father; and the great Theodosius expired in the ensuing night. 
Notwithstanding the recent animosities of a civil war, his death wa.s 
universally lamented. The barbarians, whom he had vanquished, and 
the churchmen, by whom he had been subdued, celebrated with loud 
and sincere applause the qualities of the deceased emperor which ap- 
peared the most valuable in their eyes. The Romans were terrified by 
the impending dangers of a feeble and divided administration; and 
every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of Arcadlius and 
Honorius revived the memory of their irreparable loss. 

V. 26), Orosius (1. vii. c. 3S). Sozomen (1. vii. c. 24), Theodoret (1, v. c. 24), 
Zosimus (1 iv. [c. 58], p. 281, 282), Claudiaii (tu iii. Cons. Hon, 63-105; in 
IV. Cons. Hon. 70-H7), and the Chronicles published by Scaliger. 

'“This disease, ascribed by Socrates (1. v. c. 26) to the fatigues of war, is 
‘ represented by Philostorgins (1. xl c. 2) as the effect of sloth and intemperance : 
for which Photius calls him an impudent liar (Godefroy, Dissert, p. 438), 

Honorius accompanied his father* (1. tv. 
[c. So] p. 280). Yet the quanto flagrabant pectora vnto is all that flattery would 
allow to a contemporary poet, who clearly describes the emperor’s reln.sal, 
and the ]ourjiey of Honorius, after the victory (Claudian in iii. Cons. 78-ta«). 
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In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theodosius, his imperfec- 
tions have not been dissembled; the act of cruelty, and the habits of 
indolence, which tarnished the glory of one of the greatest of the 
Roman princes. An historian perpetually adverse to the fame of The- 
odosius has exaggerated his vices and their pernicious effects; he 
Iroldly asserts that every rank of subjects imitated the effeminate man- 
ners of their sovereign; that every species of corruption polluted the 
course of public and private life; ’and that the feeble restraints of 
order and decency were insufficient to resist the progress of that degen- 
erate spirit which sacrifices, without a blush, the consideration of duty 
and interest to the base indulgence of sloth and appetite.^“‘ The 
complaints of contemporary writers, who deplore the increase of lux- 
ury and depravation of manners, are commonly expressive of their 
peculiar temper and situation. There are few observers who possess a 
clear and comprehensive view of the revolutions of society, and who 
are capable of discovering the nice and secret springs of action which 
impel, in the same uniform direction, the blind and capricious passions 
of a multitude of individuals. If it can be affirmed, with any degree 
of truth, that the luxury of the Romans was more shameless and dis- 
solute in the reign of Theodosius than in the age of Constantine, per- 
haps, or of Augustus, the alteration cannot be ascribed to any bene- 
ficial improvements which had gradually increased tlie stock of national 
riches. A long period of calamity or decay must have checked the 
industry and diminished the wealth of the people; and their profuse 
luxury must have been the result of that indolent despair which enjoys 
the present hour and declines the thoughts of futurity. The uncertain 
condition of their property discouraged the subjects of Theodosius from 
engaging in those useful and laborious undertakings which require an 
immediate expense, and promise a slow and distant advantage. The 
frequent examples of ruin and desolation tempted them not to spare 
the remains of a patrimony which might, every hour, become the prey 
of the rapacious Goth. And the mad prodigality which prevails in 
the confusion of a shipwreck or a siege may serve to explain the prog- 
ress of luxury amidst the misfortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 
The effeminate luxury, which infected the manners of courts and 
cities, had instilled a secret and destructive poison into the camps of 
the legions; and their degeneracy has been marked by the pen of a 
military writer, who had accurately studied the genuine and ancient 
principles' of Roman discipline. It is the just and important observa- 
tion of Vegetius, that the infantry was invariably covered with defen- 
sive armour from the foundation of the city to the reign of the em- 
peror Gratian. The relaxation of discipline and the disuse of exercise 
rendered the soldiers less able and less willing to support the fatigues 
of the service; they complained of the weight of the armour, which 


“* TIositniis. 1 , iv. fc. .<il p. 244, 
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they seldom wore; and they successively obtained the permission of 
laying aside both their cuirasses and their helmets. The heavy weap- 
ons of their ancestors, the short sword and the formidable pHtim, which 
had subdued the world, insensibly dropped from their feel)le hands. 
As the use of the shield is incompatible with that of the bow, they 
reluctantly marched into the field, condemned to suffer either the jiain 
of wounds or the ignominy of flight, and always dispo.sed to prefer 
the more shameful alternative. The cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, 
and the Alani, had felt the benefits and adopted the use of defensive 
armour; and, as they excelled in the management of missile weapons, 
they easily overwhelmed the naked and trembling legions, whose heads 
and breasts were exposed, without defence, to the arrows of the bar- 
barians. The loss of armies, the destruction of cities, and the dis- 
honour of the Roman name, ineffectually solicited the succes.sors of 
Gratian to restore the helmets and cuirasses of the infantry. The 
enervated soldiers abandoned their own and the public flcfence; and 
their pusillanimous indolence may be consideml as the immediate 
cause of the downfall of the empire.^®'® 


CHAPTER XXVTII (378-420 A.D.) 

Final Destruction of Paganism — ■Introduction of the Worship of Saints and 
Relics among the Christians 

The ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theodo.sius, i.s perhaps the only 
example of the total extirpation of any ancient and popular supersti- 
tion,' and may therefore deserve to be considered as a singular event 
in the history of the human mind. The Christians, more esiiccially 
the clergy, had impatiently supported the prudent delays of Constan- 
tine and the equal toleration of the, elder Valentinian ; nor could they 
deem their conquest perfect or secure as long 'as their adversaries were 
permitted to exist. The influence which Ambrose and his brethren had 
acquired over the youth of Gratian and the piety of Theodosius was 
employed to infuse the maxims of persecution into the breasts of their 
Imperial proselytes. Two specious principles of religious jurisprudence 
were established, from whence they deduced a direct and rigorous con- 
clusion against the subjects of the empire who still adhered to the 
ceremonies of their ancestors: that the magistrate is, in some measure, 
guilty of the crimes which he neglects to prohibit or to punish; and 
that the idolatrous worship of fabulous deities and real dtemons is the 
most abominable crime against the supreme, majesty of the Creator. 

Vegetius, de Re Militari, 1. i. c. 20. The series of calamities, which ho 
marks, compel us to believe that the Hero to whom he dedicates his Iiook is 
the last and most inglorious of the Valentinl-n.<- 
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The laws of Moses and the examples of Jewish history^ were hastily, 
perhaps erroneously, applied by the clergy to the mild and universal 
reign of Christianity." The zeal of the emperors was excited to vin- 
dicate their own honour and that of the Deity; and the temples of 
the Roman world were subverted about sixty years after the conversion 
of Constantine. 

From the age of Numa to the reign of Gratian, the Romans preserved 
the regular succession of the several colleges of the sacerdotal order.” 
Fifteen Pontiffs exercised their supreme jurisdiction over all things 
and persons that were consecrated to the service of the gods; and the 
various questions which perpetually arose in a loose and traditionary 
system were submitted to the judgment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen 
grave and learned Augurs observed the face of the heavens, and 
prescribed the actions of heroes according to the flight of birds. Fif- 
teen keepers of the Sibylline books (their name of Quindecemvirs 
was derived from their number) occasionally consulted the history of 
future, and, as it should seem, of contingent events. Six Vestals 
devoted their virginity to the guard of the sacred fire and of the un- 
known pledges of the duration of Rome, which no mortal had been 
suffered to behold with impunity.* Seven Epulos prepared the table 
of the gods, conducted the solemn procession, and regulated tlie cere- 
monies of the annual festival. The tliree Flamens of Jupiter, of 
Mars, and of Quirinus, were considered as the peculiar ministers of 
the three most powerful deities, who watched over the fate of Rome and 
of the universe. The King of the Sacrifices represented the person 
of Numa and of his successors in the religious functions, which could 
be performed only by royal hands. The confraternities of the Salians, 
the Lupercals, etc., practised such rites as might extort a smile of 

‘St. Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Theodos. p. 1208 [ed. Bened.]) expressly 
praises and recommends the zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idolatry. The 
language of Julius Firmicus Malernus on the same subject (de Errore Profan. 
Relig. p. 467, edit. Gronov. [Rotterod. 1743]) is piously inhuman. Nec filio 
jubel (the Mosaic Law) parci, nec fratri, ot per araatam conjugem gladium 
vindicem ducil, etc. 

’Bayle (tom. ii. p. 406, in his Commentaire Pliilosophique) justifies and 
limits these intolerant laws by the temporal reign of Jehovah over the Jews. 
The attempt is laudable. 

®See the outlines of the Roman hierarchy in Cicero (de Legibus, ii. 7, 8), 
Livy (i. 20), Dionysius Halicarnassensis ( 1 . ii. [c. 63, rqg.J p. iitj-iag, edit, 
tliulson), Beaufort (R6publique Roraaine, tom. i. p. 1-90), and Moyle ivol. i. 
p. 10-55). The last is the work of an English whig, as well as of a Roman 
antiquary. 

* These mystic, and perhaps imaginary, sjmibols have biven birth to various 
fables and conjectures. It seems probable that the Palladium was a small 
statufc (three cubits and a half high) of Minerva, with a lance and distaff; 
that it was usually inclosed in a seria, or barrel ; and that a similar barrel was 
placed by its side to disconcert curiosity or sacrilege. See Mezeriac (Com-; 
ment. sur Ics Epitres d'Ovide, tom. L p. 60-66) and Lipsius (tom. iii; p. 610, 
de Vesta, etc., c, lo). 
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contempt from every reasonable man, with a lively roiififlcncc of 
recommending themselves to the favour of the immortal gods. The 
authority which the Roman priests had formerly obtained in the coun- 
sels of the republic was gradually abolished by th(! establishment of 
monarchy and the removal of the seal t>f empire. Hut the dignity of 
their sacred character was still protected by the laws and maniun-s of 
their country; and they still continued, more cs[)ccially the college of 
pontiffs, to exercise in the capital, and sometinu's in the irrovimu's, the 
rights of their ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. Their robes of 
purple, chariots of state, and sumptuous entertainmeuts attracted the 
admiration of the people; and they received, from the consecrated lands 
and the public revenue, an ample stipend, whicli liberally sii[)poilecl the 
splendour of the priesthood and all the expenses of the ridigious wor- 
ship of the state. As the service of the altar was not incompaliljle with 
the command of armies, the Romans, after their consulships and tri- 
umphs, aspired to the place of pontiff or oi augur; tire seats of (’icero" 
and Poinpey were filled, in Uie fourth century, by the most illustrious 
members of the senate; and the dignity of their birth rcllected addi- 
tional splendour on their sacerdotal character. 'I'he fifteen priests 
who composed the college of pontiffs enjoyed a more distinguished rank 
as the companions of their sovereign; and the Christian emperors con- 
descended to accept the robe and ensigns which wore appropriated to 
the office of supreme pontiff. But when Gralian ascended the throne, 
more scrupulous or more enlightened, he sternly rejected those profane 
symbols;" applied to the service of the state or of the church the 
revenues of the priests and vestals; abolished their honoui-s and im- 
munities; and dissolved the ancient fabric of Roman superstition, whicli 
was supported by the opinions and habits of eleven hundred years. 
Paganism was still the constitutional religion of the senate. Tlie hall 
or temple in which they assembled was adorned by the statue and 
altar of Victory;^ a majestic female standing on a glolie, with flowing 
garments, expanded wings, and a crown of laurel in her outstretched 
hand.® The senators were sworn on the altar of the goddess to observe 


•Gccro frankly (ad Atticum, 1. H. Eplst, t;) or indirecily (arl FaniiJiar 1 
XV. Epist 4 ) confesses that the Awjuralc is the .supreme ohject of hi.s wished 
Phny K proud to tread m the footsteps of Cicero (1. iv. Ki.ist. «). ami the 
tradition might be continued from histoiy and marlilc.s, 

Pa^^niM^Unfs! ^ suppressed the foolisli pun about 

thJS*VerSv‘*ref.rSH’'n ‘‘Sanded the 
thrserViceTf ® them to 

of^hisjife &i?oce«rred%^^^ 

Tarentum to Rome, placed in the Citriu 
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the laws of the emperor and of the empire; and a solemn offering of 
wine and incense was the ordinary prelude of their public delibera- 
tions.” The removal of this ancient monument was the only injury 
which Constantius had offered to the superstition of the Romans. The 
altar of Victory was again restored by Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, 
and once more banished from the senate by the zeal of Gratian.'*” 
But the emperor yet spared the statues of the gods which were exposed 
to the public veneration: four hundred and twenty-four temples, or 
chapels, still remained to satisfy the devotion of the people, and in 
every quarter of Rome the delicacy of the Christians was offended 
by the fumes of idolatrous sacrifice.^' 

But the Christians formed the least numerous party in the senate of 
Rome; and it was only by their absence that they could express their 
dissent from the legal, though profane, acts of a Pagan majority. In 
that assembly the dying embers of freedom were, for a moment, revived 
and inflamed by the breath of fanaticism. Four respectable deputa- 
tions were successively voted to the Imperial court,’^” to represent the 
grievances of the priesthood and the senate, and to solicit the restora- 
tion of the altar of Victory. The conduct of this important business 
was intrusted to the eloquent Symmachus,’’* a wealthy and noble sen- 
ator, who united the sacred characters of pontiff and augur with the 
civil dignities of proconsul of Africa and prafect of the city. The 
breast of Symmachus was animated by the warmest zeal for the cause 
of expiring Pagani.sm; and his religious antagonists lamented the abuse 
of his genius and the inefficacy of his moral virtues.*® The orator, 
whose petition is extant to the emperor Valentinian, was conscious of 
the difficulty and danger of the office which he had assumed. He cau- 
tiously avoids every topic which might appear to reflect on the religion 
of his sovereign; humbly declares that prayers and entreaties are his 

" See Suetonius (in August, c. 3S) and the Exordium of Pliny’s Panegyric. 

“These facts are mutually allowed by the two advocates Symmachus and 
Ambrose. 

“The Noiitia Urhis, more recent tlian Constantine, does not find one 
Christian church worthy to be named among the edifices of the cily. Ambrose 
(tom. ii. Epist. xvii. p. 825) deplores the public scandals of Rome, which 
conlintially offended the eyes, the ears, and the nostrils of the faithful. 

“Ambro.se repeatedly affirms, in contradiction to common sense (Moyle’s 
Works, vol. ii. p. 147), that the Christians had a majority in the senate. 

“The first (a.», 382) to Gratian, who refused them audience. The second 
(A.n. 384) to Valentinian, when tlie field was disputed by Symmachus and 
Ambrose. The third (a.d. 388) to Theodosius: and the fourth (a.d. 392) to 
Valentinian. Larduer (Heathen Testimonies, vnl. iv. p. 372-399) fairly rep- 
resent.s the whole transaction. 

"Symmachus, who was invested witli all the civil and sacerdotal honours, 
represented the emperor under the two characters of Pontifex Maximus and 
Priiicrfis Seiiatus, See the proud inscription at the head of his works. 

“As if any one, says Prudentius (in Symmacli. i. (1.39), should dig iii the 
mud with an instrument of gold and ivory. Even saints, and polemic saints, . 
treat tliis adversary with respect and civility. 
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only arms; and artfully draws his arguments from the schools of rhet- 
oric rather than from those of philosophy. Hymmachus endeavours 
to seduce the imagination of a young prince, by displaying the at- 
tributes of the goddess of Victory; he insinuates that the confiscation 
of the revenues which were consecrated to the service of (he gods was 
a measure unworthy of his liberal and disinterested character; and 
maintains that the Roman sacrifices would be deprived of their force 
and energy, if they were no longer celebrated at the expense as well as 
in the name of tlie republic. Even scepticism is made to supply an 
apology for superstition. The, great and incomprehensible secret of 
the universe eludes the inquiry of man. Where reason cannot instruct, 
custom may be permitted to guide; and every nation seems to consult 
the dictates of prudence, by a faithful attachment to (hose rites and 
opinions which have received the sanction of ages. Tf those ages have 
been crowned with glory and prosperity — if the devout people has 
frequently obtained tlie blessings which they have solicited at the altars 
of the gods — it must appear still more advisable to persist in the same 
salutary practice, and not to risk the unknown perils that may attend 
any rash innovations. The test of antiquity and success was applied 
with singular advantage to the religion of Nunia; and Romk herself, 
the celestial genius that presided over the fates of the city, is intro- 
duced by die orator to plead her own cause before the tribunal of 
the emperors. “ Most excellent princes,” says the venerable matron, 
“ fathers of your countryl pity and respect my age, which has hitherto 
flowed in an uninterrupted course of piety. Since T do not repent, 
permit me to continue in the practice of my ancient rites. Since I 
am born free, allow me to enjoy my domestic institutions. This reli- 
gion has reduced the world under my laws. These rites liavc repelled 
Hannibal from the city, and the Gauls from the Capitol. Were my 
grey hairs reserved for such intolerable disgrace? I am ignorant of 
the new system that I am required to adopt; hut I am well assured 
that the correction of old age is always an ungrateful and ignominious 
office.” The fears of the people supplied what the discretion of the 
orator had suppressed; and the calamities which afflicted or Urreatened 
the declining empire were unanimously imputed by the Pagans to the 
new religion of Christ and of Constantine. 

But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by the firm 
and dexterous opposition of the archbishop of Milan, who fortified the 
emperors against the fallacious eloquence of the advocate of Rome. 
In this controversy Ambrose condescends to speak the language of a 

“Sec the fifty-fourth Epistle of the tenth book of Symmachus fp. 38ij, eU. 
Pans, 1004]. In the form and disposition of his ten hooks of Epistles, ha 
jxnitated the younger Pliny, whose rich and florid style he was sui>posed by 
his friends to equal or excel (Macrob. Saturnal, I. v. c. i.)» But the luxuriancy 
of Symmwhus consists of 'barren leaves, without fruits, and even without 
> flowers. Few facts and few sentiments can be extracted from his verbose 
correspondence. 
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philosopher, and to ask, with some contempt, why it should be thought 
necessary to introduce an imaginary and invisible power as the cause 
of those victories, which were sufficiently explained by the valour and 
discipline of the legions. He justly derides the absurd reverence for 
antiquity, whicli could only tend to discourage the improvements of 
art and to replunge the human race into their original barbarism. 
From thence gradually rising to a more lofty and theological tone, he 
pronounces that Christianity alone is the doctrine of truth and salva- 
tion, and that every mode of Polytheism conducts its deluded votaries 
through the paths of error to the abyss of eternal perdition,^’ Argu- 
ments like these, when they were suggested by a favourite bishop, had 
power to prevent the restoration of the altar of Victory; but the same 
arguments fell with much more energy and effect from the mouth of 
a conqueror, and the gods of antiquity were dragged in triumph at 
the chariot-wheels of Theodosius.’" In a full meeting of the senate the 
emperor proposed, according to the forms of the republic, the impor- 
tant question, whether the worship of Jupiter or that of Christ should 
be the religion of the Romans? The liberty of suffrages, which he 
affected to allow, was destroyed by the hopes and fears that his pres- 
ence inspired; and the arbitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent ad- 
monition that it might be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the 
monarch. On a regular division of the senate, Jupiter was condemned 

"See Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xvii. xviii. p. 825-833). The former of 
these epistles is a short caution ; the latter is a formal reply to the petition or 
libel of Symmachus. The same ideas arc more copiously expressed in the 
poetry, if it may deserve that name, of Prudentius, who composed his two 
books against Symmachus (a.ii. 404) while that senator was still alive. It is 
whimsical enough that Montesquieu (Considerations, etc., c. xix. tom. iii. p. 
487) should overlook the two professed antagonists of Symmachus, and 
amuse himself with descanting on the more remote and indirect confutations 
of Orosius, St. Augustin, and Salvian. 

“See Prudentius (in Symmach. !. i. 54s, etc.). The Qinstian agrees wltlr 
the Pagan Zosimiis ( 1 . iv. [c. 59I p. 283) in placing this visit of Theodosius 
alter the second civil war, gemini bis victor credo Tyranni (I, i 416). But the 
lime and circumstances are better suited to his first triumph 

[The truth of the slaletncnl has lieen questioned that “at a full meeting of 
the senate the emperor proposed, according to the forms of the republic, 
whether the worship of Jupiter or of Qirist should he the religion of the 
Romans.” It is remarkable that Zosimus and Prudentius concur in asserting 
the fact of the question being solemnly deliberated by the senate, though with 
directly opposite results. Zosimus declares that the majority of the assembly 
adhered to the ancient religion of Rome. Gibbon has taken the authority of 
Prudentius, who, as a Latin writer, though a poet, deserves more credit than 
the Greek lii.storian. Both writers concur in placing this scene after the second 
triumph of Theodosius. But it has been almost demonstrated by Pagi and 
Tillemonl that Theodosius did not visit Rome after the defeat of Eugenius. 
It is extremely improbable that tlie Christian emperor would Submit such a 
question to llie senate, whose authority was nearly obsolete, except on one 
occasion, which was almost hailed as an epoch in the restoration of her ancient 
privileges. The silence of Ambrose on an event so striking and redounding 
so much to the honour of Christianity is of iffcat wein'ht.— 0 . S .1 
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and degraded by the sense of a very large majority; and it is rather 
surprising that any members should be found bold enough to declare, 
by their speeches and votes, that they were still attached to the inter- 
est of an abdicated deity.^” The hasty conversion of the senate must 
be attributed either to supernatural or to sordid motives; and many 
of these reluctant proselytes betrayed, on every favourable occasion, 
their secret disposition to throw aside the mask of odious dissimula- 
tion. But they were gradually fixed in the new religion, as the cause 
of the ancient became more hopeless; they yielded to the authority of 
the emperor, to the fashion of the limes, and to the entreaties of their 
wives and cliildren,”" who were instigated and governed by the clergy 
of Rome and the monks of the East. The edifying e.'cainple of the 
,-\nician family was soon imitated by the rest of the nobility: the 
Bassi, the Paullini, the Gracchi, embraced the Christian religion; and 
“ the luminaries of the world, the venerable assembly of Catos (such 
are the high-flown expressions of Prudentius), were impatient to strij) 
themselves of their pontifical garment — to cast the skin of the old 
serpent — to assume the snowy robes of baptismal innocence — and to 
humble the pride of the consular fmsces before the tombs of the mar- 
tyrs.” The citizens, who subsisted by their own industry, and the 
populace, who were supported by the public liberality, filled the 
churches of the Lateran and Vatican with an incessant thn»ng of devout 
proselytes. The decrees of the senate, which lU’oscribed the wonship of 
idols, were ratified by the general consent of the Romans the splen- 
dour of the Capitol was defaced, and the solitary temples were aban- 
doned to ruin and contempt.'"'’'' Rome submitted to the yoke of the 

Prudentius, after provuig that the sense of the seuntc is deelared by a legal 
tnajority, proceeds to say (609, etc.), 

Adspicc nuain pleno subsellia nostra Senatfi 
Decernant in fame Jovis pulvinar, et oninu 
Idoluni longc purgata ex urbe fugimduni. 

Qua vocat egregii sententia Princiid.s, illiic 
Libera, turn pedibus, turn corde, freiiiientia tran.sit. 

Zositnus ascribes to the conscript fathcr.s an heathenish courage which few 
of them are found to posse.ss. 

“Jerom specifies the pontiff Albinus, who was .surrounded with such a 
believing family of children and grauddiiUlrcn as would h.avc been .sullicicnt 
to eonvert even Jupiter himself — an extraordinary jiro-sclyle ! (tom. i. ad Lsetatn. 
p. 54 [Ep. evii. tom. i. p, 671, cd. Vallar.s.]). 

”Exsnltare Patres vidcas, ])uk'herrima inundi 
Lumina; ConcUiumque senum ge.stirc Catomnn 
Candidiorc toga niveum pielatis araictum 
Sumerc; et exuvias dcponcre pcintificales. 

The fancy of Prudentius is warmed and elevated by victory. 

Prudentius, after he has described the conversion of the senate and people, 
asks, with some truth and confidence, 

Et dubitamus ^adhuc Romain, tibi, Christc, dicatam 
In leges transisse tuas? 

'“jerom exults in the desolation of the Capitol and the other temples of 
wome (tom. i. p. _S4, tom. ii. p, 95). 

[Theodosius seized the funds bestowed by the public for the expense of 
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Gospel ; and the vanquished provinces had not yet lost their reverence 
for the name and authority of Rome. 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves engaged them to proceed 
with some caution and tenderness in the reformation of the eternal 
city. Those absolute monarchs acted with less regard to the prejudices 
of the provincials. The pious labour, which had been suspended near 
twenty years since the death of Constantins, “■* was vigorously resumed, 
and finally accomplished, by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that war- 
like prince yet struggled with the Goths, not for the glory, but for the 
safety of the republic, he ventured to offend a considerable party of his 
subjects, by some acts which might perhaps secure the protection of 
Heaven, but which must seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of 
human prudence. The success of his first experiments against the 
Pagans encouraged the pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts 
of proscription: the same laws which had been originally published in 
the provinces of the East, were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, to 
the whole extent of the Western empire; and every victory of the 
orthodox Theodosius contributed to the triumph of ^e Christian and 
catholic faith.““ He attacked superstition in her most vital part, by 
prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he declared to be criminal as well 
as infamous; and if the terms of his edicts more strictly condemned the 
impious curiosity which examined the entrails of the victims,®'’ every 
subsequent explanation tended to involve in the same guilt the general 
practice of immolation, which essentially constituted the religion of the 
Pagans. As the temples had been erected for the purpose of sacrifice, it 
was the duty of a benevolent prince to remove from his subjects the 
dangerous temptation of offending against the laws which he had enacted. 

.sacrifices, says Zosimus. This is not so. The public sacrifices ceased not only 
because they were positively prohibited, but because the public treasury would 
no longer bear the expense. The public and the private sacrifices in the 
provinces, which were not under the same regulations with those ot the capital, 
continued to take place. In Rome, however, many Pagan ceremonies, which 
were without sacrifice, remained in full force. The gods were invoked, the 
temples were frequented, the pontificates inscribed, according to ancient usage 
among the family titles of honour, so that it cannot be said that Paganism 
was completely suppressed by Theodosius. — O. S.] 

“Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. lo, Genev. 1634, published by James 
Godefroy, and now extremely scarce) accuses Valentinian and Valens of pro- 
hibiting sacrifices. Some partial order may have been issued by the Eastern 
emperor ; but the idea of any general law is contradicted by the silence of the 
Code and the evidence of ecclesiastical history. 

” See his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1 , xvi. tit, x. leg. 7-11. 

“Homer’s sacrifices arc not accompanied with any inquisition of entrails 
(see Feithius, Antiquitat. Homer. 1 . i. c. 10, 16. The Tuscans, who produced 
the first Hamspices, subdued both the Greeks and the Romans (Cicero de 
Divinatione, ii. 23). 

fin opposition to the statement that the Tuscans introduced Pagpin worship 
by divination into Greece and Rome, it may be stated that the Greeks observed 
the entrails of victims as early as the Persian war. Cf. the famous passage in 
-Eschylus, Prometheus Bound, 493 sqq„ where Prometheus is said to have 
tauglit mortals the art, — 0 . S.] 
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A special commission was grmilcd to Cynej'ius, the I’rielorlan prafect 
of the East, and afterwards to the counts Jovins and Gaudentius, two 
officers of distinguished rank in the West, by wliicii they wc’rc directed 
to shut the temples, to seize or destroy the instruments of idolatry, to 
abolish the privileges of the priests, and to confiscate the consecrated 
property for the benefit of the emperor, of the churcli, or of the army.“'' 
Here the desolation might have stopped: and the naked edifices, which 
were no longer employed in the service of id(|hitry, might have been 
protected from the destructive rage of fanaticism. Many of those 
temples were the most splendid and beautiful monuments of Grecian 
architecture: and the emperor himself was interested not to deface the 
splendour of his own cities, or to diminish the value of his own posstssions. 
Those stately edifices might be suffered to remain, as .so many lasting 
trophies of the victory of Christ. In the decline of (he arts, they might 
be usefully converted into magazines, manufactures, or places of public 
assembly; and perhaps, when the walls of the temple had been suffi- 
ciently purified by holy rites, the worship of the true Deity might be 
allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of idolatry. But as long as they 
subsisted, the Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope that an auspicious 
revolution, a second Julian, might again restore the altars of the gods: 
and the earnestness with which they addressed Ihoir unavailing prayers 
to the throne increased the zeal of tlie Christian reformers to extirpate, 
without mercy, the root of superstition. The laws of the emperors ex- 
hibit some symptoms of a milder disposition but their cold and languid 
efforts wore insufficient to stem the torrent of enlluisiasm and rapine, 
which was conducted, or rather impelled, by the spiritual rulers of the 
church. In Gaul, the holy Martin, bishop of Tours,"" marched at the 
head of his faithful monks to destroy the idols, the temples, and the 
consecrated trees of his extensive diocese; and, in the execution of this 

“’Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 37] p. 245, 249. Thcodorct, 1 . v. c. 21. Idalius in Chron. 
Prosper. Aquitau. 1 . iii. c, 38 apud Itaronium, Annal. liccle.s. A.n. 389, No. 52. 
Libanius (pro Templis, p. 10) labours to prove that the coinuiands of Tlie- 
odosiu.s were not direct and positive. 

“ Cod. Thcodos. 1 . xvi. tit. x. leg. 8, 18. There is room to believe that this 
temple of Edessa, which Theodosius wished to save for civil uses, was soon 
afterwards a heap of ruins (Lilianius pro Templis. p. 26, 27, and Godefroy's 
notes, p. 59). 

[Libanius appears to be the best author!^ for the East where, under The- 
odosius, the work of devastation was carried on with very difterciit dcBrces 
of violence, according to the temper of the local authorities and of the clergy, 
and more especially the neighbourhood of the more fanatical monks. Neander 
says that the prohibition of sacrifice would be easily misconstrued into an order 
for the destruction _of_ the buildings in which sacrifices were performed. 
(Geschiclite dcr Christlichm Religion, vol. ii. p. 136. An abuse of this kind 
led to this remarkable oration by Libanius. — O. S.] 

“See this curious oration of Libanius pro Templis, pronounced, or rather 
composed, about the year 3M. I have consulted with advantage Dr. Lardner’s 
version and remarks (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 135-103) . 

“See the Liie of Martin by Sulpicius Sevorus, c. 9-14. The saint once mi.s- 
took (as Don Quixote might have done) an harmless funeral for an idolatrous 
procession, and iroprudentlv commi'ttM " inlr<>'’1<> 
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arduous task, the prudent reader will judge whether Martin was sup- 
ported by the aid of miraculous powers or of carnal weapons. In Syria, 
the divine and excellent Marcellus,^' as he is styled by Theodoret, a 
bishop animated with apostolic fervour, resolved to level with the ground 
the stately temples within the diocese of Apamea. His attack was re- 
sisted by the skill and solidity with which the temple of Jupiter had been 
constructed. The building was seated on an eminence: on each of the 
four sides the lofty roof was supported by fifteen massy columns, sixteen 
feet in circumference; and the large stones of which they were composed 
were firmly cemented with lead and iron. The force of the strongest 
and sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It was found necessary 
to undermine the foundations of the columns, which fell down as soon 
as the temporary wooden props had been consumed with fire; and the 
difficulties of the enterprise are described under the allegory of a black 
dffimon, who retarded, though he could not defeat, the operations of 
the Christian engineers. Elated with victory, Marcellus took the field 
in person against the powers of darkness; a numerous troop of soldiers 
and gladiators marched under the episcopal banner, and he successively 
attacked the villages and country temples of the diocese of Apamea. 
Whenever any resistance or danger was apprehended, the champion of 
the faith, whose lameness would not allow him either to fight or fly, 
placed himself at a convenient distance, beyond the reach of darts. But 
this prudence was the occasion of bis death; he was surprised and slain 
by a body of exasperated rustics; and the synod of the province pro- 
nounced, without hesitation, that the holy Marcellus had sacrificed his 
life in the cause of God. In the support of this cause, the monks, who 
rushed with tumultuous fury from the desert, distinguished themselves 
by their zeal and diligence. They deserved the enmity of tlie Pagans; 
and some of them might deserve the reproaches of avarice and in- 
temperance, which they indulged at the expense of the people, who 
foolishly admired their tattered garments, loud psalmody, and artificial 
paleness."^ A small number of temples was protected by the fears, the 
venality, the taste, or the prudence of the civil and ecclesiastical gov- 
ernors. The temple of the Celestial Venus at Carthage, whose sacred 
precincts formed a circumference of two miles, was judiciously converted 
into a Christian church;'*® and a similar consecration has preserved invio- 
late the majestic dome of the Pantheon at Rome.®* But in almost every 

"Compare Sozoinen (I. vii. c. is) with Theodoret ( 1 . v. c. 21). Between 
them they relate the crusade and death of Marcellus. 

“Libanius pro Templis, p. 10-13. He rails at these black-garbed men, tlic 
Christian monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor elephants I they are tem- 
perate animals. 

“Prosper. Aquitan. 1 , jii. c. 38, apu'd Baronium; Annal. Eccles. A.n, .389, 
No. 58, etc. The temple had been shut some time, and the access to it was 
overgrown with brambles. 

' “ Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1 . iv. c. 4, p. 468. This consecration was 
performed by Pope Boniface I'V. 1 am ignorant of the favourable circum- 
stances which had preserved the Pantheon above two hundred years after 
the reign of Theodosius. 
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province of the Roman world, an army of fanatics, withoiil aiilhorily and 
without discipline, invaded the {jeaccful inhabitants; and the ruin of the 
fairest structures of antiquity still displays the ravages of those barbarians 
who alone had time and inclination to execute such laborious destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the .spectator ni;iy 
distinguish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at Alexandria.'"'’ Scrapis 
does not appear to have been one of the native gods, or monsters, who 
sprung from the fruitful soil of superstitious Egypt."" The first of the 
Ptolemies had been commanded, by a dream, to import the mysterious 
stranger from the coast of Pontus, where he h.'id been long adored I)y the 
inhabitants of Sinope; but his attributes and his reign wore .so imperfectly 
understood, that it became a subject of dispute whether he represented 
the bright orb of day, or the gloomy monarch of the subterraneous 
regions.'” The Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the religion 
of their fathers, refused to admit this foreign deity within the walls of 
their cities."" But the obsequious priests, who were seduced by the 
liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted, without resistance, to the power 
of the god of Pontus; an honourable and domestic genealogy was pro- 
vided; and this fortunate usurper was introduced into the throne and bed 
of Osiris,-’" the husband of Isis, and the celestial monarch of Egypt. 
Alexandria, which claimed his peculiar protection, gloried in the name 
of the city of Serapis. His temple,*® which rivalled the pride and mag- 
nificence of the Capitol, was erected on the spacious summit of an 


“Sophronius composed a recent and separate history (jerom. in Script. 
Eccles. tom. i. p. 303)1 which has furnished materials to Socrates ( 1 . v. c'. 16), 
Theodoret ( 1 . v. c. 22), and linfunts ( 1 . ii. c. 22). Yet the last, who liad been 
at Alexandria before and after the event, may deserve the credit of an tiriginal 
witness. 

" Gerard Vossius (Opera, torn. v. p. 80, and dc Idololatria, I. i. c. ap) strives 
to support the strange notion of tiic Fathers,, that the patriarch Jo'soph was 
adored in Egypt as the bull Apis and the god Scrapis. 

[Modern writers are agreed that the worship of Scrapis was not so strange 
to the ancient Egyptians as the narrative of Tacitus wonUl imply. Scrapis 
appears to have been worshipped by tlie ancient Egyptian.? as the god of 
the lower world, and hence to have been identified by the Ptolciiiies with 

Jupiter, Di^ or Pluto of Sinope. He was the Osiris of the lower world, 
and among the Greeks and Romans took the place of this deity. See (.iuigniaiit, 
Scrapis et son Origine.— O.S.] 

Ongo. dci nondum nostris celebrata, ^gyptiorum antustites sic tnemoraut, 
Hist. ly. 83. The Greeks who had travelled into ligypt were 
alike Ignorant of this new deity. 

Macrobius, Saturnal. 1. i. c. 7. Sudi a living fact decisively proves bis 
foreign extraction. 


.At Rome, Isis and Serapis were united in the same temple. The precedency 
which the qi«en assumed may seem to betray her unequal alliance with the 
straiger of Pontus. But the superiority of the female sex was ostahll.shcd 
in fgypt as a civil and religious institution (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i, 1, i. [c. 27] 
p. 31, edit. Wesseling) , and the same order is observed in Plutarch’s Treatise 
of^isis and Ostns; whom he identifies with Serapis. 

r „ Exposito totius Muiidi (p. 8, in Hudson’s 

wonders' of ICwodf 
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artificial mount, raised one hundred steps above the level of the adjacent 
parts of the city; and the interior cavity was strongly supported by 
arches, and distributed into vaults and subterraneous apartments. The 
consecrated buildings were surrounded by a quadrangular portico; the 
stately halls and exquisite statues displayed the triumph of the arts; and 
the treasures of ancient learning were preserved in the famous Alexandrian 
library, which had arisen with new splendour from its ashes.” After 
the edicts of Theodosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the 
Pagans, they were still tolerated in the city and temple of Serapis; and 
this singular indulgence was imprudently ascribed to the superstitious 
terrors of the Christians themselves: as if they had feared to abolish 
those ancient rites which could alone secure the inundations of the Nile, 
the harvests of Egypt, and the subsistence of Constantinople.'*- 

At that time ““ the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was filled by 
Theophilus,"** the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue; a bold, bad 

“See Mcmoii'cs dc I’Acad. rics Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 307-416. The old 
library of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in Ca:sar's Alexandrian war. 
Marc Antony gave the whole collection of Pergainus (200,000 volumes) to 
Cleopatra, as the foundation of the new library of Alexandria. 

[The statements of Gibbon regarding the libraries of Alexandria require 
some modification. In the Alexandria ol the Ptolemies there were two li- 
braries, the larger one in the quarter named the Brnrhimt, and the smaller one 
was the Scrapeum—aHlad the daughter of tlie other, and situated in the quarter 
called Rhacolis. The former was totally destroyed in the conflagration of the 
Bruchiitm, duruijr Cresar's Alexandrian war; but the latter, which was of 
great value, remauieci uninjured. It is probable that the collection of Pergamtts 
was placed in the Bruchium after the fire, as that quarter was without a library, 
and the queen was anxious to repair the ravages occasioned by the Civil War. 
If this supposition is correct, two Alexandrian libraries continued to exist 
after the time of Cresar, and this is rendered still more probable by the fact 
that, during the first three centuries of tlie Christian era, the Bruchium was 
still the literary quarter of Alexandria. But a great change took place in the 
time of Aurelian. This emperor, in suppressing the revolt of Firmus in Egypt 
A.n. 273, is said to have destroyed the Bruchium, and though thi.s statement is 
hardly to be taken literally, the Brudiium ceased from this time to be included 
within the walls of Alexandria, and was regarded only as a suburb of the 
city. Whether the great library in the Bruchium with the museum and its 
other literary establishments perished at this time, we do not know; but the 
Scrapeum for the next century takes its place as the literary quarter of Alex- 
andria, and becomes the dtief library of the city. Hence many writers er- 
roneously speak of the Scrapeum as if it had been from the beginning the 
great Alexandrian library. — O. S.] 

“Libanius (pro Teniplis, p. zi) indiscreetly provokes his Christian masters 
by this insulting remark. 

“We may choose between the date of Marcellinus {a,d. 389) or that of 
Prosper (a.d, 391). Tillcmont (Hist. des. Emp. torn. v. p. 310, 756) prefers 
the former, and Pagi the latter. 

[With regard to “the chapel of Bacdius” which Theophilus overthrew, 
Sozomcn calls it “a temple of Bacchus," but as Dr. Smith says, we may 
conclude it was a temple of Osiris, as tlte Greeks gave to this deity the namv 
of Bacchus. Socrates calls the temple a Mithreum. — 0 . S.] 

“Tillemont, M&n. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 441-500, The ambiguous situation of 
Theophilus— a saint, as the friend of Jerom; a devil, as the enemy of Chrysos- 
tom — ^produces a sort of impartiality; yet, upon the whole, the balance is justly 
inclined against him. 
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man, whose hands were alternately polluted with gtdd and with blood. 
His pious indignation was excited by the honours of Serapis; and the 
insults which he offered to an ancient chapel of Bacchus convinced the 
Pagans that he meditated a more important and dangerous (’nicrprise. 
In the tumultuous capital of Egj'pt, the slightest provocation was sufficient 
to inflame a civil war. The votaries of Serapis, whose slrengtlr and 
numbers were much inferior to those of their antagonists, rose in arms 
at the instigation of the philosopher Olympius,'" who exhorted them to 
die in the defence of the alt ars of the gods. These Pagan fanatics fort ified 
themselves in the temple, or rather fortress, of Serapis; repelled the 
besiegers by daring sallies and a resolute defence; and, by the inhuman 
cruelties which they exercised on their Christian prisoners, obtained the 
last consolation of despair. The efforts of the prudent magistrate were 
usefully exerted for the establishment of a truce till the answer of Theo- 
dosius should determine the fate of Serapis. The two parties aB,semblcfl 
without arms, in the principal square; and the Imperial rescript was 
publicly read. But when a sentence of destruction against the idols of 
Alexandria was pronounced, the Christians sent up a shout of joy and 
exultation, whilst the unfortunate Pagans, whose fury had given way to 
consternation, retired with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by their 
flight or obscurity, the rcsenlmenl of their enemies. 'Phcophilus pro- 
ceeded to demolish the temple of Serapis, without any other (liflvculties 
than those which he found in the weight and solidity of the nuderials; 
but these obstacles proved so insuperable that he was obliged to leave 
the foundations, and to content himself with reducing tlu! edifice itself 
to a heap of rubbish, a part of which was soon afterwards cleared away, 
to make room for a church erected in honour of the Christian martyrs. 
The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged or destroyed; and near 
twenty years afterwards, the appearance of the empty shelves excited 
the regret and indignation of every spectator whose mind was not totally 
darkened by religious prejudice.'"' The compositions of ancient genius, 
so many of which have irretrievably perished, might surely have been 
excepted from the wreck of idolatry, for the amusement and instruction 
of succeeding ages; and either the zeal or the avarice of the archbishop 

"Larclner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 4:1) ha.s alleged a huautiful 
passage from Suidas, or rather from Damascius, which show.s the devtniV 
and virtuous Olympius, not in the light of a w-arrior, but of .a prophet. 

■‘"Nos vidimus armaria lihrornm, quibiw direptis, e.\inanilii ea a iiostri.s 
hoininibus, nostris lemporilms memorent. Orosius, 1 , vi. r. 15, i>. .(Ui, edit. 
Havercamp. Though a bigot aud a controversial writer, Orosiu.s .soeni.s to 
Iilush. 

[Gibbon seems to think that the whole of the Scrapeitm was de.stroyed, 
but this was not the case. It was only the sanctuary of the god that was 
levelled with the ground, and the library, the halls and the, other buildings 
in the consecrated ground remained standing long afterwartl.s. Moreover, 
if we credit the story of the destruction of the Alcxamlrian library by the 
Arabs under Amrou, whicli there seems no good reason to doubt, we must 
conclude that the library in the Serapeum existed down to a.p. 638.— 0 . S. | 

_ Eunapius, in the Lives of Antoninus and .$desius, execrates the sacri- 
Icgious rapine of Theophilus. Tillcmont (M^m* Heeled* torn* xiii* p* 4S.l) 
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might have been satiated with th^ rich spoils which were the reward of his 
victory. While the images and vases of gold and silver were carefully 
melted, and those of a less valuable metal were contemptuously broken 
and cast into the streets, Theophilus laboured to expose the frauds and 
vices of the ministers of the idols: their dexterity in the management of 
the loadstone; their secret methods of introducing an human actor into 
a hollow statue ; and their scandalous abuse of the confidence of devout 
husbands and unsuspecting females.*" Charges like these may seem to 
deserve some degree of credit, as they are not repugnant to the crafty 
and interested spirit of superstition. But the same spirit is equally prone 
to the base practice of insulting and calumniating a fallen enemy; and 
our belief is naturally checked by the reflection that it is much less 
difficult to invent a fictitious story than to support a practical fraud. The 
colossal statue of Serapis *" was involved in the ruin of his temple and 
religion. A great number of plates of different metals, artificially joined 
together, composed the majestic figure of the deity, who touched on either 
side the walls of the sanctuary. The aspect of Serapis, his sitting posture, 
and the sceptre which he bore in his left hand, were extremely similar 
to the ordinary representations of Jupiter. He was distinguished from 
Jupiter by the basket, or bushel, which was placed on his head; and by 
tlie emblematic monster which he held in his right hand; the head and 
body of a serpent branching into three tails, which were again terminated 
by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was confidently 
affirmed that, if any impious hand should dare to violate the majesty of 
the god, the heavens and the earth would instantly return to their original 
chaos. An intrepid soldier, animated by zeal, and armed with a weighty 
battle-axe, ascended the ladder; and even the Christian multitude e.^- 
pected with some anxiety the event of the combat."® He aimed a vigorous 
stroke against the cheek of Serapis; the cheek fell to the ground; the 
thunder was still silent, and both the heavens and the earth continued 

quotes an epistle of Isidore of Pelusium, which reproaches the primate with 
the idolatrous worship of gold, the auri sacra fames. 

"Kufinitis names the priest of Saturn who, in the character of the god, 
familiarly conversed with many pious ladies of quality; till he betrayed him- 
self, in a moment of transport, when he could not di.sguise die tone of his 
voice. The 'authentic and impartial narrative of ^Eschines (see Bayle, Dic- 
tionnaire Critique, Scamandke), and the adventure of Miindus (Joseph. An- 
tiquitat. Judaic. I. xviii. c. 3 [§ 4J, p. 877, edit. Havercamp), may prove that 
such amorous frauds have been practised with success. 

" See the images of Serapis, in Montfancon (tom. ii. p. 297) : but the de- 
scription of Macrobius (Saturnal, 1 . i. c. 20) is much more picturesque and 
satisfactory. 

” Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique verenda 
Maj estate loci, si robora sacra ferirent 
In sua credebant redituras membra secures. 

(Lucan, iii. 429.) “Is it true" (said Augustus to a veteran of Italy, at 
whose house he supped) “that the man who gave the first blow to the golden 
statue of Anaitis was instantly deprived of his eyes and of his life?” — was 
that man” (replied the clear-sighted veteran), “and you now sup on one 
of the legs of the o:oddess.” (Plin, Hist Natur. xxxiii, 24.) 
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to preserve their accustomed order and tranquillity. The victorious 
soldier repeated his blows: the huge idol was overthrown and broken in 
pieces; and the limbs of Serapis were igm)miniously dragged through 
the streets of Alexandria. Hi.s mangled cm-case was burnt in the amphi- 
theatre, amidst the shouts of the populace; and many iicrsons attributed 
their conversion to this discovery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. 
The popular modes of religion, that propose any visible and material 
objects of worship, have the advantage of adapting and familiarising 
themselves to the senses of mankind; but this advantage is counter- 
balanced by the various and inevitable accidents to which the faith of 
the idolater is exposed. It is scarcely possible that, in every disiiosition of 
mind, he should preserve his implicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, 
which the naked eye and the profane hand arc unable to distinguish 
from the most common productions of art or nature; and, if, in the hour 
of danger, their secret and miraculous virtue does not operate for their 
own preservation, he scorns the vain apologies of his priests, and j'ustly 
derides the obj’ect and the folly of his superstitious attachment.''’' After 
the fall of Serapis, some hopes were still entertained by the Pagans 
that the Nile would refuse his annual supply to the imiiious masters of 
Egypt; and the extraordinary delay of the inundation seemed to an- 
nounce the displeasure of the river-god. But this delay was soon com- 
pensated by the rapid swell of the waters. They suddenly rose to such 
an unusual height as to comfort the discontented party with the pleasing 
expectation of a deluge; till the peaceful river again sulisidcd to the well- 
known and fertilising level of sixteen cubits, or about thirty English 1001.““ 
The temples of the Roman empire were deserted or destroyed; but 
the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still attempted to eliule the laws 
of Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had been severely prohibited. The 
inhabitants of the country, whose conduct was less exposed to the eye 
of malicious curiosity, disguised their rcligmis under the appearance of 
convivial meetings. On the days of solemn festivals they assenilded in 
great numbers under the spreading shade of some consecrated trees; 
dieep and oxen were slaughtered and roasted; and this rtiral entertain- 
ment was sanctified by the use of incense and by the hymns which were 
sung in honour of the gods. But it was alleged that, as no part of the 
animal was made a burnt-offering, as no altar was provided to receive 
the blood, and as the previous oblation of salt aikes and the concluding 
ceremony of libations were carefully omitted, these festal meetings did 
not involve the guests in the guilt or penalty of an illegal sacrifice.''" 

The History of the Reformation affords frequent exainiilcs of the .sudden 
change from superstition to contempt. 

Sozometi, 1. vii. c. 20 . I have supplied the measure. The .same standard 
of the inundation, and consequently of the cuiiit, has uniformly subsisted 
since the time of Herodotus. Sec Fr 6 ret, in the Mem. dc I’Acadeinic dcs 
Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 344-353- Greaves’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. i. p. 
233- The Egyptian cubit is abom twenty-two inches of the English measure. 
^ Libanius (pro TempUs, p* 15 , 16 , 17 ) pleads their cause with gentle and 
msmuatiiig rhetoric. From the earliest age such feast® 1i-d pnliv^vil thf 
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Whatever might be the truth of the facts or the merit of the distinction, 
these vain pretences were swept away by the last edict of Theodosius, 
which inflicted a deadly wound on the superstition of the Pagans/'" 
This prohibitory law is expressed in the most absolute and comprehensive 
terms. “ It is our will and pleasure,” says the emperor, “ that none of 
our subjects, whether magistrates or private citizens, however exalted or 
however humble may be their rank and condition, shall presume in any 
city or in any place to worship an inanimate idol by the sacrifice of a 
guiltless victim.” The act of sacrificing and the practice of divination 
by the entrails of the victim are declared (without any regard to the 
object of the inquiry) a crime of high treason against the state, which 
can be expiated only by the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan 
superstition which might seem less bloody and atrocious are abolished as 
highly injurious to the truth and honour of religion; luminaries, garlands, 
frankincense, and libations of wine are specially enumerated and con- 
demned; and the harmless claims of the domestic genius, of the household 
gods, are included in this rigorous proscription. The use of any of these 
profane and illegal ceremonies subjects the offender to the forfeiture of 
the house or estate where they have been performed; and if he has 
artfully chosen the property of another for the scene of his impiety, he 
is compelled to discharge, without delay, a heavy fine of twenty-five 
pounds of gold, or more than one thousand pounds sterling. A fine not 
less considerable is imposed on the connivance of the secret enemies of 
religion who shall neglect the duty of their respective stations, either to 
reveal or to puirish the guilt of idolatry. Such was the persecuting spirit 
of the laws of Theodosius, which were repeatedly enforced by his sons 
and grandsons, with the loud and unanimous applause of the Christian 
world."" 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian Christianity had been 
proscribed, as a revolt from the ancient and hereditary religion of the 
empire; and the unjust suspicions.which were entertained of a dark and 
dangerous faction were in some measure countenanced by the inseparable 

country: and those of Bacchus (Georgic. ii. 380) had produced the theatre 
of Athcn.s. See Godefroy, ad loc., Lihan., and Codex Thcodos. tom. vi. r. 
284 led. Lugd. 1 ( 165 ]. 

“Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (a.d. 399). "Absque nllo sacri- 
ficio, atque ulla superstitiono damnabili.” But nine years afterwards he found 
it necessary to reiterate and enforce tlie same proviso (Codex Theodos. 1 . xvi, 
tit. X. leg. 17, 19). 

“ Cod. Theodos. 1 . xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jortin (Remarks on Eccles. History, 
vol. iv. p, 134) censures, with becoming asperity, the style and sentiment of 
this intolerant law. 

“Such a charge should not be lightly made; but it may surely be justified 
by the authority of St. Augustin, who thus addresses the Donatists : “ Quis 
nostrum, quis vestrftm non laudat leges ab Imperatoribus datas adversus 
sacrificia Pagaiiorum? Et certe longe ibi poena severior constituta est; illius ' 
qulppe impietatis capitale suppHcium est.” Epist. xciii. No. 10 [tom. ii. p. 
308, cd. Bened. 1797I, quoted by Le Clerc (Biblioth^que Choisie, tom. viii. 
p. 277), who adds some judicious reflections on the intolerance of the vic- 
torious Christ- ti* » , ■ . 
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•iiiion and rapid conquests of the catholic church. lUit the same excuses 
of fear and ignorance cannot be applied to the Christian emperors, who 
violated the precepts of luinianity and of the (lospel. T he experience 
of ages had betrayed the weakness as well as folly of Paganism; the 
light of reason and of faith had already cxposcrl to the greatest part of 
mankind the vanity of idols; and the declining sect, which still adhered 
to their worship, might have heen permitted to enjiiy in peace and ob- 
scurity the religious customs of their ancestors. Had the Pagans been 
animated by the undaunted zeal which possessed the minds of the primi- 
tive believers, the triumph of the church must have been stained with 
blood; and the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might have embraced the 
glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and fortuiie.s at tlie foot of 
their altars. But such obstinate zeal was not congenial to the loose and 
careless temper of Polytheism. The violent and repealed strokes of 
the orthodox princes were broken by the soft and yielding sidistaiice 
against which they were directed; and the ready obedience of the Pagans 
protected them from the pains and iicnallics of the, Tluiodosian ( .ode."' 
Instead of asserting that the authority of the gods was superior to that 
of the emperor, they desisted, with a plaintive murmur, from the use of 
those sacred rites which their sovereign had condemned. If they were 
sometimes tempted by a sally of passion, or by the hopes of concealment, 
to indulge their favourite superstition, their humble repentance disarmed 
the severity of the Christian magistrate, and they seldom refused to atone 
for their rashness by submitting, with some secret veluelanco, to the yoke 
of the Gospel. The churches were filled with the increasing multitude 
of these unworthy proselytes, who bad conformed, from tcini>oriil motives, 
to the reigning religion; and whilst they devoutly imitated the postures 
and recited the prayers of the faithful, they satisfied their conscience by 
the silent and sincere invocation of the gods of antiquity.'''’ If the 1 ’agaiis 
wanted patience to suffer, they wanted spirit to resist; and the scattered 
myriads, who deplored the ruin of the temples, yielded, without a con- 
test, to the fortune of their adversaries. The disorderly opposition 
of the peasants of Syria and the populace of Alexandria to the rage of 
private fanaticism was silenced by the name and authority of the 
emperor. The Pagans of tlie West, without contributing to the elevation 
of Eugenius, disgraced by their partial attachment the cause and char- 
acter of the usurper. The clergy vehemently exclaimed that he aggravated 
the crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostasy; that, by his permission, 

"Oroaius, 1 . vii. c. 28, j>. S 37 - Augustin (Enarrat. in rsaltn cxl. apud 
Lardner, Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 458)^ insults their cowardice. " Quis 
eorum contprehensus est in sacrificio (cum his Icgibus ista prohihurentur) ct 
non negavit?” 

“ Libanius (pro Templis, p. 17, 18) mentions, without censure, tlie occasional 
conformity, and as it were theatrical play, of these hypocrites, 

“Libanius concludes his apology (p. 32) by declaring to the emperor that, 
'unless he expressly warrants the destruction of the temples, Wt robs rwr iypuf 
Ssrrrbras, Kttl abnis, Kol T(f vifuf posiO^oeyras, the proprietors will defend tliem- 
selves and 
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the altar of Victory was again restored; and that the idolatrous symbols 
of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the field against the invincible 
standard of the cross. But the vain hopes of the Pagans were soon 
annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius; and they were left exposed to the 
resentment of the conqueror, who laboured to deserve the favour of 
Heaven by the extirpation of idolatry."" 

A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud the clemency of their 
master who, in the abuse of absolute power, does not proceed to the 
last extremes of injustice and oppression. Theodosius might undoubt- 
edly have proposed to his Pagan subjects the alternative of baptism or 
of death; and the eloquent Libanius has praised the moderation of a 
prince who never enacted, by any positive law, that all his subjects 
should immediately embrace and practise the religion of their sovereign."* 
The profession of Christianity was not made an essential qualification for 
the enjoyment of the civil rights of society, nor were any peculiar hard- 
ships imposed on the sectaries who credulously received the fables of 
Ovid and obstinately rejected the miracles of the Gospel. The palace, the 
schools, the army, and the senate were filled with declared and devout 
Pagans; they obtained, without distinction, the civil and military hon- 
ours of the empire. Theodosius distinguished his liberal regard for virtue 
and genius by the consular dignity which he bestowed on Symmachus,"** 
and by the personal friendship which he expressed to Libanius;"" and 
the two eloquent apologists of Paganism were never required either to 
change or to dissemble their religious opinions. The Pagans were indulged 
in the most licentious freedom of speech and writing; the historical and 
philosophic remains of Eunapius, Zosimus,"'* and the fanatic teachers 
of the school of Plato, betray the most furious animosity, and contain 
the sharpest invectives, against the sentiments and conduct of their 
victorious adversaries. If these audacious libels were publicly known, 

“PauHnus, in Vit. Ambros. c. 36. Augustin de Civitat, Dei, 1 . v. c. 26. 
Theodoret, 1 , v. c. 24. 

** Libanius suggests the form of a persecuting edict which Theodosius might 
enact (pro Templis, p. 31) : a rash joke and a dangerous experiment. Some 
princes would have taken his advice. 

“Denique pro meritis terrestribus aequa rependens 
Muncra, sacricolis suinmos impertit honores. 

Dux bonus, et certare sinit cum laude suorum: 

Nec pago implicitos per debita culmina mundi 
Ire viros prohibet. 

Ipse magistratum tibi consulis, ipse tribunal 
Contulit. 

Prudent, in Symmach. i. 617, etc. 

“Libanius (pro Templis, p. 32) is proud that Theodosius should thus dis- 
tinguish a man who even in his presence would swear by Jupiter, Yet this 
presence seems to be no more than a figure of rhetoric. 

“Zosimus, who styles ■ himself Count and Rx-advocate of the Treasury, 
reviles, with partial and indecent bigotry, the Christian princes, and even the 
father of his sovereign. His work must have been privately circulated, since 
it escaped the invectives of the ecclesiastical historians prior to Evagritis ( 1 . 
iii. c, 40-41), who lived towards the end of the sixth centurv. 
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we must applaud the good sense of Ihe C-hristian princes, who viewed 
with a smile of contempt the last struggles of superstition and despair."" 
But the Tmperial laws which prohibited the sacrifices and ceremonies 
of Paganism were rigidly executed; and every hour contributed to destroy 
the influence of a religion which was supported by custom rather than 
by argument. The devotion of the poet or the philosopher may be 
secretly nourished by prayer, meditation, and study; but the exercise of 
public worship appears to be the only solid foundation of the religious 
sentiments of the people, which derive I heir force from imitation and 
habit. The interruption of that public exercise may consummate, in 
the period of a few years, the important work of a national revolution. 
The memory of theological opinions cannot long be preserved without the 
artificial helps of priests, of temples, and of books."" 'Phe ignorant 
vulgar, whose minds are still agitated by the blind hopes and terrors of 
superstition, will be soon persuaded by their superiors to direct their 
vows to the reigning deities of the age; and will insensibly imbibe an ar> 
dent zeal for the support and propagation of the new doctriim, which 
spiritual hunger at first compelled them to acceiit. The generation that 
arose in the world after the promulgation of the Imperial laws was at- 
tracted within the pale of the catholic church: and so rapid, yet so 
gentle, was the fall of Paganism, that only twenty-eight years after the 
death of Theodosius the faint and minute vestiges were no longer visible 
to the eye of the legislator.®^ 

The ruin of tlie Pagan religion is described by the sophists as a 
dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth with darkness 
and restored the ancient dominion of chaos and of night. They relate 
in solemn and pathetic strains that the temples were converted into 
sepulchres, and that the holy places, which had been adorned by the 
statues of the gods, were basely polluted by the relics of Christian 
martyrs. “ The monks ” (a race of filthy animals, to whom Eunapius 
is tempted to refuse the name of men) “ are the authors of the new 
worship, which, in the place of those deities who arc conceived by the 
understanding, has substituted the meanest and most contemptible 
slaves. The heads, salted and pickled, of those infamous malefactors; 
who for the multitude of their crimes have suffered a just and ignomin- 
ious death; their bodies, still marked by the impression of the lash and 
the scars of those tortures which were inflicted by the sentence of the 
magistrate; such” (continues Eunapius) "are the gotls which the 

•'Yet the Pagans of Africa complained that the times would not allow 
them to answer with freedom tlie Ci^ of God; nor docs St, Augustin (v, 26) 
deny the charge. 

” The Moors of Spain, who secretly preserved the Mahometan religion above 
a century, under the tyranny of the Inquisition, possessed the Koran, with 
tlie_ pecnliar_ use of the Arabic tongue. See thccurious and honest story of 
their expulsion m Geddes (Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 1-198). 

” Pagauos qui supersunt, quanquam jam nullos esse credamus, etc. Cod. 
Theodos. 1 . xvi. tit. x, I^. 22, a.d. 423. The younger Theodosius was after- 
wards satisfied that hts judgment had been somewhat premature. 
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earth produces in our days; such are the martyrs, the supreme arbitra- 
tors of our prayers and petitions to the Deity, whose tombs are now 
consecrated as the objects of the veneration of the people.” Without 
approving the malice, it is natural enough to share the surprise of the 
sophist, the spectator of a revolution which raised those obscure victims 
of the laws of Rome to the rank of celestial and invisible protectors of the 
Roman empire. The grateful respect of the Christians for the martyrs 
of the faith was exalted, by time and victory, into religious adoration; and 
the most illustrious of the saints and prophets were deservedly associated 
to the honours of the martyrs. One hundred and fifty years after the 
glorious deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian 
road were distinguished by the tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those 
spiritual heroes."" In the age which followed the conversion of Constan- 
tine, the emperors, the consuls, and tlie generals of armies devoutly vis- 
ited the sepulchres of a tentmaker and a fisherman;’" and their venerable 
bones were deposited under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops of 
the royal city continually offered the unbloody sacrifice.’ ‘ The new capi - 
tal of the Eastern world, unable to produce any ancient and domestic 
trophies, was enriched by the spoils of dependent provinces. The bodies 
of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy had reposed near three hundred 
years in the obscure graves from whence they were transported, in solemn 
pomp, to the church of the apostles, which the magnificence of Constan- 
tine had founded on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus.’" About fifty 
years afterwards the same banks were honoured by the presence of 
Samuel, the judge and prophet of the people of Israel. His ashes, de- 
posited in a golden vase, and covered with a silken veil, were delivered 
by the bi.shops into each other’s hands. The relics of Samuel were 
received by the people with the same joy and reverence which they 
would have shown to the living prophet; the highways, from Palestine 

'“See Eunapius, in the Life of the sophist yEdcsius; in that of Eu.stathius 
he foretells the ruin of Paganism, xal n fivOudes, ml aeidh, anSros rvpavv^ffei 

tIl cV! 77)j icdWto-TO, 

'“Cains (apucl Ituseb. Hist. Ecclcs. 1 . ii. c. 25), a Roman presbyter, who 
lived in the time of /fcphyrinu.s {a.b. 202-219), is an early witness of this 
superstitious practice. 

’“Chrysostom. Quod Christua sit Deus. Tom. i. nov. edit. No. 9. I am 
indebted for this quotation to llenedict the XIVth’s pastoral letter on the 
Jubilee of the year 1750. See the curious and entertaining letters of M. Chais, ' 
tom. iii. 

"Male facit ergo Romanus episcopus? qui, super mortuorum hominum, 
Petri and Pauli, secundum nos, ossa veneranda . . . offert Ooniino sacrificia, 
et turaulos eorum, Chri.sli arbitratur altaria. Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigilant, 
p. 153. [Tom. ii. p. 39S, ed. Vallar.s.] 

"Jerom (tom. ii. p. T22 [contra Vigilant, c. 5, tom. ii. p. 391, ed. Vallars.]) 
bears witness to these translations, which are neglected by the ecclc.siastical 
historians. The passion of St. Andrew at Patrae is described in an epistle 
from the clergy of Achaia, which Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 60, No. 34) 
wishes to l)elicvc, and Tillemont i.s forced to reject. St. Andrew was adopted 
as the .spiritual founder of Constantinople (Mem. Eccles. tom. i, p. 317-323^ 
S 88 -' 594 ). 
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10 the gates of Constantinople, were filled with an unintevrupted pro- 
cession; and the emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the most 
illustrious members of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet his extra- 
ordinary guest, who had always deserved and claimed the homage of 
kings.’’' The example of Rome and Constantinople confirmed the faith 
and discipline of the catholic world. The honours of the saints and 
martyrs, after a feeble and ineffectual murmur of profane rcason,’’‘ were 
universally established; and in the age of Ambrose and jerom something 
was still deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian church, till it 
had been consecrated by some portion of holy relics, which fixed and 
inflamed the devotion of the faithful. In the long period of twelve 
hundred years, which elapsed between the reign of Constantine and the 
reformation of Luther, the worship of saints and relics corrupted the 
pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model; and some symptoms 
of degeneracy may be observed even in the first generations which 
adopted and cherished this pernicious innovation. 

I. The satisfactory experience that the relics of saints were more val- 
uable than gold or precious stones stunulatcd the clergy to multiply 
the treasures of the church. Without much regard tor truth or proba- 
bility, they invented names for skeletons, and actions for names. The 
fame of the apostles, and of the holy men who had imitated their virtues, 
was darkened by religious fiction. To the invincible band of genuine 
and primitive martyrs they added myriads of imaginary heroes, who had 
never existed, except in the fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries; and 
there is reason to suspect that Tours might not be the only diocese in 
which the bones of a malefactor were adored instead of those of a 
saint.’" A superstitious practice, which tended to increase the temptations 
of fraud and credulity, insensibly extinguished the light of history and 
of reason in tlie Christian world. 

II. But the progress of superstition would have been much leas rapid 
and victorious if the faith of the people had not been assisted by the 
seasonable aid of visions and mirades to ascertain the authenticity and 
virtue of the most suspicious relics. In the reign of the younger Theo- 

Jerom (tom. ii, p. 122 [ 1 . c. ed. Vallars.]) poinpou.sly describes the Iransla- 
tion o£ Samuel, which is noticed in all Uie chronicles of the lime.s. 

’‘The Presbyter Vigilantius, the protcstaiU of his tiKe, lirmly, though iii- 
efFectually, withstood the superstition of inouks, relics, .saints, fasts, etc,, for 
which Jerom compares him to the Hydra, Cerberus, the Centaurs, etc., and 
considers him only as the organ of tlic Daemon (tom. u. p. 120-126 [tom. ii. 
p. 387-402, cd. Vallars.]. Whoever will peruse the controversy of St, Jerom 
and Vigilantius, and St. Augustin’s account of the miracles of St. Stephen, 
may speedily gain some idea of the spirit of the Fathers. 

’‘M. de Beausobre (Hist, du kfanicheisme, tom. ii. p. 648) ha.s applied a 
worldly sense to the pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna, wlio carefully 
preserved the relics of St. Polycarp the martyr. 

'"Martin of Tours (see his Life, c. 8, by Sulpicius Severus) extorted this 
confession from the mouth of the dead man. The error is allowed to he 
natural; the discovery is suppo-sed to be miraculous. Which of tlic two wa.s 
likely to happen most frequently? 
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dosilis, Lucian,'" a presbyter of Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical minister 
of the village of Caphargamala, about twenty miles from the city, related 
a very singular dream, which, to remove his doubts, had been 'repeated 
on three successive Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before him, in 
the silence of the night, with a long beard, a white robe, and a gold rod; 
announced himself by the name of Gamaliel; and revealed to the aston- 
ished presbyter, that his own corpse, with the bodies of his son Abibas, 
his friend Nicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the first martyr of the 
Christian faith, were secretly buried in the adjacent field. He added, 
with some impatience, that it was time to release himself and his com- 
panions from their obscure prison; that their appearance would be salu- 
tary to a distressed world; and that they had made choice of Lucian to 
inform the bishop of Jerusalem of their situation and their wishes. The 
doubts and difficulties which still retarded this important discovery were 
successively removed by new visioms; and the ground was opened by the 
bishop, in the presence of an innumerable multitude. The coffins of 
Gamaliel, of his son, and of his friend, were found in regular order ; but 
when the fourth coffin, which contained the remains of Stephen, was 
shown to the light, the earth trembled, and an odour such as that of Para- 
dise was smelt, which instantly cured the various diseases of seventy-three 
of the assistants. The companions of Stephen were left in their peaceful 
residence of Caphargamala; but the relics of the first martyr were trans- 
ported, in solemn procession, to a church constructed in their honour on 
Mount Sion; and the minute particles of those relics, a drop of blood,’" 
or the scrapings of a bone, were acknowledged, in almost every province 
of the Roman world, to possess a divine and miraculous virtue. The 
grave and learned Augustin,’” whose understanding scarcely admits the 
excuse of credulity, has attested the innumerable prodigies which were 
performed in Africa by the relics of St. Stephen; and this marvellous 
narrative is inserted in the elaborate work of the City of God, which the 
bishop of Hippo designed as a solid and immortal proof of the truth of 
Christianity. Augustin solemnly declares that he has selected those 
miracles only which were publicly certified by the persons who were 
either the objects, or the spectators, of the power of the martyr. Many 
prodigies were omitted or forgotten; and Hippo had been less favourably 

" Lucian composed in Greek his original narrative, which has been ttans- 
lated by Avilus, and published by Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 415, No. 7-16). 
The Benedictine editors of St. Augustin have given (at the end of the work 
De Civitate Dei) two several copies, with many various readings. It is the 
character of falsehood to be loose and inconsistent. The most incredible parts 
of the legend are smoothed and softened by Tillemont (M 4 m. Eccles. tom. 
ii. p. 9, etc.). 

’’A phial of St. Stephen’s blood was annually liquefied at Naples till he 
was superseded by St. Januarius (Ruinart Hist. Persecut. Vandal, p. sag). 

’"Augustin composed the two-and-twenty books de Civitate Dei in the space 
of thirteen years, a.d, 413-426, (Tillemont, M6ra. Eccles. tom. xiv, p. 608, 
etc.) His learning is too often borrowed, and his arguments are too often 
his own; but the whole work claims the merit of a magnificent desjgn, vig- 
orously, and not unskilfully, executed. 
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treated than the other cities of the province. And yet the Ijishop 
enumerates above seventy miracles, of which three were resurrections 
from the dead, in the space of two years, and within the limits of his 
own diocese.'"’ If we enlarge our view to all the diocese, and all the 
saints, of the Christian world, it will not be easy to calculate the fables, 
and the errors, which issued from this inexhaustible source. Rut we may 
surely be allowed to observe that a miracle, in that age of superstition 
and credulity, lost its name and its merit, since it could scarcely be 
considered as a deviation from the ordinary and established laws of 
nature. 

HI. The innumerable miracles, of which the tombs of the martyrs 
were the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious believer the actual 
.state and constitution of the invisible world; and bis religious specula- 
tions appeared to be founded on the firm basis of fact and experience. 
Whatever might be the condition of vulgar souls in the long interval 
between the dissolution and the resurrection of their bodies, it was 
evident that the superior spirits of the saints and martyrs did not con- 
sume that portion of their existence in silent and inglorious sleep."' It 
was evident (without presuming to determine the place of their habita- 
tion, or the nature of their felicity) that they enjoyed the lively and active 
consciousness of their happiness, their virtue, and their powci's; and that 
they had already secured the possession of their eternal rcwartl. The 
enlargement of their intellectual facuUie.s surpassed the measure of (he 
human imagination; since it was proved liy expirirnce that they were 
capable of hearing and understanding the various petitions of their 
numerous votaries, who, in the same moment of time, but in the most 
distant parts of the world, invoked the name and assistance of Stephen 
or of Martin."® The confidence of their petitioners was finmded on the 
persuasion that the saints, who reigned with C’hrist, cast an eye of pity 
upon earth; that tliey were warmly interested in the pros[)crity of the 
catholic church; and that the individuals who imitated the example of 
their faitli and piety were the peculiar and favourite objects of their 

“* See Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1 . xxii. c. 22, and the Appendix, which con- 
tains two books of St. Stephen's miracles, by livodius, of Uzalis. Fre- 

culphus (apud itasnage, Hist, dos Juifs, tom. viii. p. has jn-cserved a 

Gallic or Spanish proverb, “Whoever pretends to have read all the niiraelo.s 
of St. Stephen, he lies.” 

“Burnet (dc StatCi Morluorum, p. 56-84) coltcct.s the opinions of tlic 
Fathers, as far as they assert the sleep or repose of human .souls till the day of 
judgment. He afterwards exposes (p. 91, etc.) the inconveniences which must 
arise if they possessed a more active .and sensible existence. 

** Vigilanlius placed the souls of the prophets and martyr.s, either in the 
bosom of Abraham (in loco refrigerii), or else under the altar of God, Nec 
posse Ide] suis tumulis et ubi voluerint adesse pra;scntes. But jerom (tom. ii. 
p. 122 [tom. ii. p. 392, ed. Vallars.]), sternly refutes this blasfihemy, Tii Deo 
leges pones? Tu apostolis vincula injicies, ut usque ad diem judicli toneantur 
custodia, nec.sint cum Domino suo; de quibus scriptum cst, Scqviuiitur Agnum 
quocunque vadit. Si Agnus ubique, ergo, et hi, qui cum Agno sunt, ubique 
esse credendi sunt. Et cutn diabolus et dsetnones toto VE|i(cntur in orhc, etc. 
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most tender regard. Sometimes, indeed, their friendship might be 
influenced by considerations of a less exalted kind: they viewed with 
partial affection the places which had been consecrated by their birth, 
their residence, their death, their burial, or the possession of their relics. 
The meaner passions of pride, avarice, and revenge, may be deemed 
unworthy of a celestial breast; yet the saints themselves condescended to 
testify their grateful approbation of the liberality of their votaries; and 
the sharpest bolts of punishment were hurled against those impious 
wretches who violated their magnificent shrines, or disbelieved their 
supernatural power."“ Atrocious, indeed, must have been the guilt, and 
strange would have been the scepticism, of those men, if they had obsti- 
nately resisted the proofs of a divine agency, which the elements, the 
whole range of the animal creation, and even tlie subtle and invisible 
operations of the human mind, were compelled to obey.®‘ The immediate, 
and almost instantaneous, effects, that were supposed to follow the 
prayer, or the offence, satisfied the Christians of the ample measure of 
favour and authority which the saints enjoyed in the presence of the 
Supreme God; and it seemed almost superfluous to inquire whether they 
were continually obliged to intercede before the throne of grace, or 
whether they might not be permitted to exercise, according to the dictates 
of their benevolence and justice, the delegated powers of their subordinate 
ministry. The imagination, which had been raised by a painful effort 
to the contemplation and worship of the Universal Cause, eagerly em- 
braced such inferior objects of adoration as were more proportioned to 
its gross conceptions and imperfect faculties. The sublime and simple 
theology of the primitive Christians was gradually corrupted: and the 
AiONAECHY of heavcn, already clouded by metaphysical subtleties, was 
degraded by the introduction of a popular mythology which tended to; 
restore the reign of polytheism."” 

IV. As the objects of religion were gradually reduced to the standard 
of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies were introduced that seemed 
most powerfully to affect the senses of the vulgar. If, in the beginning 
of the fifth century,"" Tertullian, or Lactantius,®' had been suddenly 

“ Fleury,. Discours sur I'Hist. EcclesiasUquc, iii. p. 80, 

“At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen converted in eight days S 40 Jews; 
with the help, indeed, of some wholesome severities, such as burning the 
synagogue, driving the obstinate infidels to starve among the rocks, etc. See 
the original letter of Sevenis bishop of Minorca (ad calcem St. Augustin, de 
Civ. Dei), and the judicious remarks of Basnage (tom. viii. p. 245-251). 

“Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 4.34) observes, like a philosopher, the natural 
flux and reflux of polytheism and theism. 

D’Aubigne (see his own Memoires, p. 156-160) frankly offered, with the 
consent of the Huguenot ministers, to allow the first 400 years as the rule of 
faith. The Cardinal du Perron haggled for forty years more, which were 
indiscreetly given. Yet neither party would have found their account <in this 
foolish bargain. 

” The worship practised and inculcated by Tertullian, Lactantius; Arriobius, 
etc., ' is so extremely pure and spiritual, that'tlieir declamations against the 
Pagan sometimes fiance against the Jewish ceremonies., ■ 
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raised from the dead, to assist at the festival of some popular saint or 
martyr,"" they would have Razed with astonishment and indignation on 
the profane spectacle which had succeeded to the pure and spiritual 
worship of a Christian congregation. A.s .soon as the doors of the church 
M'ere thrown open, they must have Ireen offended by the smoke of incense, 
the perfume of flowers, and the glare of lamps and tapers, which diffiused, 
at noon-day, a gaudy, superfluous, and, in their opinion, a sac.rilegi<uis 
light. If they approached the balustrade of the altar, they made their 
way through the iirostrate crowd, consisting, for the jnnst part, of 
strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city on the vigil of the feast; 
and who already felt the strong intoxication of fanaticism, and, perhaps, 
of wine. Their devout kisses were imprinted on the walls anti iwvement 
of the sacred edifice; and their fervent prayers were directed, whatever 
might be the language of their church, to the bones, the blood, or the 
ashes of the saint, which were usually concealed, by a linen or silken 
veil, from the eyes of the vulgar. The Christians frequentcfl the tombs 
of the martyrs, in the hope of obtaining, from their powerful intercession, 
every sort of spiritual, but more especially of temporal, blessings. 'I'hey 
implored the preservation of their health, or the cure of ihcir infirmities; 
the fruitfulness of their barren wives, or the safety and happiness of 
their children. Whenever they undertook any distant or dangerous 
journey, they requested that the holy martyrs would be Ihcir guides and 
protectors on the road; and if they returned without having experienced 
any misfortune, they again hastened to the tombs of the martyrs, to 
celebrate, with grateful thanksgivings, their obligations to the memory 
and relics of those heavenly patrons. The walls were hung round with 
symbols of the favours which they had received ; eyes, and hands, and 
feet, of gold and silver: and edifying pictures, which could not long 
escape the abuse of indiscreet or idolatrous devotion, represented the 
image, the attributes, and the miracles of the tutelar saint. The same 
uniform original spirit of superstition might suggest, in the most distant 
ages and countries, the same methods of deceiving the credulity, and of 
affecting the senses of mankind:"" but it must ingenuously be confessed 
that the ministers of the catholic church imitated the profane model which 
they were impatient to destroy. The most respectable bisihoiis had per- 
suaded themselves that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully 
renounce the superstitions of Paganism, if they found some resemblance, 
some compensation, in the bosom of Christianity. 1'he religion of Con- 

“Faustus the Manichsean accuses the Catholics of idolatry. Vertitis idola 
in ttjartyres . . . quos votis similibus colitis. M. do Bcaiisobre (Hist. Critique 
du Manichdisme, tom. ii. p. 629-700), a protcslant, but a philosopher, has 
represented, with candour and learning, the introduction of Christian idolatry 
in the, fourth and fifth centuries. 

**Thc resemblance of superstition, ' which could not be imitated, might be 
traced from Japan to Mexico. Warburton has seized this idea, which he 
distorts by rendering it too general and absolute (Divine I..egation, vol. iv. 
0. X26, etc.). 
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stantine achieved, in less than a century, the final conquest of the Roman 
empire: but the victors themselves were insensibly subdued by the arts 
of their vanquished rivals.*"* 


CHAITKK XXIX (386-398 A.D.) 

JUiial Division of the Komon Jimhire hefioeeu the Sons of Theodosius — licifin 
of Arcadms and Honorius — Administration of Jiu/inus anil Stilirbo-Ue- 
volt and Defeat of (lildo in Africa 

The genius of Rome exjnred with Theodosius, the last of the successors 
of Augustus and Constantine who appeared in the field at the head of 
their armies, and whose authority was universally acknowledged through- 
out the whole extent of the empire. The memory of his virtues still con- 
tinued, however, to protect the feeble and inexperienced youth of his 
two sons. After the death of their father, Arcadius and Honorius were 
saluted, by the unanimous consent of mankind, as the lawful emperors 
of the East and of the We.st ; and the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken 
by every order of the state; the senates of old and new Rome, the clergy, 
the magistrates, the .soldiers, and the people. Arcadius, who then was 
about eighteen years of age, was born in Spain in the humble habitation 
of a private family. But he received a princely education in the palace 
of Constantinople; and his inglorious life wa.s spent in that peaceful 
and splendid seat of royalty, from whence he appeared to reign over 
the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, from the Lower 
Danube to the confines of Persia and .Ethiopia. His younger brother, 
Honorius, as.sumed, in the eleventh year of his age, the nominal govern- 
ment of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain; and the troops which 
guarded the frontiers of his kingdom were opposed, on one side, to the 
Caledonians, and on the other to the Moors. The great and martial 
pnefecturc of Illyricum was divided between the two princes: the defence 
and po.sse.ssion of the provinces of Noricum, .Pannonia and Dalmatia, 
still belonged to the Western empire; but the two large dioce.ses of 
Dacia and Macedonia, which Gratian had intrusted to the valour of 
Theodosius, were for ever united to the empire of the East. The boundary 
in Europe was not very different from the line which now separates the 
Germans and the Turks; and the respective advantages of territory, 
riches, populousness, and military strength, were fairly balanced and 
compensated in this final and permanent division of the Roman empire. 
The hereditary sceptre of the sons of Theodosius appeared to be the 
gift of nature and of their father; the generals and ministers had been 
accustomed to adore the majesty of the royal infants; and the army 

“The imitation of Paganism is the subject of Dr. Middleton's agreeable 
letter from Rome. Warburton’.s animadversions obliged him to connwt (vol. 
iii. p. 120-132) the history of the two religions, and to prove the antiquity of 
the Qiristian copy. 
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and people were not admonished of their rights, and of their power, by the 
dangerous example of a recent election. The gradual discovery of the 
weakness of Arcadius and Honorius, and the repeated calamities of their 
reign, were not sufficient to obliterate the deep and early impressions of 
loyalty. The subjects of Rome, who still reverenced the persona, or rather 
the names, of their sovereigns, Ircheld with equal abhorrence the rebels 
who opposed, and the ministers who abused, the authority of the throne. 

Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his reign by the elevation of 
Rufinus, an odious favourite, who in an age of civil and religious faction 
has deserved, from every party, the imputation of every crime. The 
strong impulse of ambition and avarice ‘ had urged Rufinus to abandon 
his native country, an obscure corner of Ga(il,“ to advance bis fortune in 
the capital of the East: the talent of bold and ready elocution " qualified 
him to succeed in the lucrative profession of the law; and his success in 
that profession was a regular step to the most honourable and important 
employments of the state. He was raised, by just degrees, to the station 
of master of the offices. Tn the exercise of his various functions, so 
essentially connected with the whole system of civil government, he 
acquired the confidence of a monarch who soon discovered his diligence 
and capacity in business, and who long remained ignorant of the pride, 
the malice, and the covetousness of his disposition. Those vices were 
concealed beneath the mask of profound dissimulation;* his passions 
were subservient only to tlie passions of his master; yet, in the horrid 
massacre of Thessalonica, the cruel Rufinus inflamed the fury, without 
imitating the repentance, of Theodosius. The minister, who viewed with 
proud indifference the rest of mankind, never forgave the appearance 
of an injury; and his personal enemies had forfeited, in his opinion, the 
merit of all public services. Promolus, the master-general of the infantry, 
had saved the empire from the invasion of the Ostrogoths; but he in- 
dignantly supported the pre-eminence of a rival whose character and 
profession he despised; and, in the midst of a public council, the im- 
patient soldier was provoked to chastise with a blow the indecent pride 
of the favourite. This act of violence was represented to the emperor 
as an insult which it was incumbent on hh dignity to resent. The disgrace 
and exile of Promotus were signified by a peremptory order to repair 
without delay to a military station on the banks of the Danube; and 
the death of that general (though he was slain in a sikirmish with the 

’ Alecto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an infernal synod; Megsera 
recommends her pupil Rufinus, and excites him to deeds of mischief, etc. But 
there is as much difference between Claudian’s fury and that of Virgil, as be- 
tween the characters of Turnus and Rufinus. 

'It is evident (Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 770), though .Do Marca 
is ashamed of bis countryman, tliat Rufinus was born at lilusa, the metropolis 
of Noverapopiilania, now a small village of Gascony (D’Anvillc, Notice dc 
1 Anaenne Gaule, p. 289). 

' Philosotorglus, 1. xi. c. 3, with Godefroy’s Dissert, p. 440. 

A passage of Suidas is expressive of ht's profound dissimulation; 
paBuyvianav avBpoyiros xat Kfiwjflvim, 
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barbarians) was imputed to the perfidious arts of Rufinus.” The sacrifice 
of an hero gratified his revenge; the honours of the consulship elated his 
vanity; but his power was still imperfect and precarious as long as the 
important posts of prajfect of the East, and of pra;fect of Constantinople, 
were filled by Tatian and his son Proculus, whose united authority 
balanced for some time the ambition and favour of the master of the 
offices. The two pra:fects were accused of rapine and corruption in the 
administration of the laws and finances. For the trial of these illustrious 
offenders the emperor constituted a special commission; several judges 
were named to share the guilt and reproach of injustice; hut the right of 
pronouncing sentence was reserved to the president alone, and that 
president was Rufinus himself. The father, stripped of the prefecture of 
the East, was thrown into a dungeon; but the son, conscious that few min- 
isters can be found innocent where an enemy is their judge, had secretly 
escaped; and Rufinus must have been satisfied with the least obnoxious 
victim, if despotism had not condescended to employ the basest and 
most ungenerous artifice. The prosecution was conducted with an ap- 
pearance of equity and moderation which flattered Tatian with the hope 
of a favourable event: his confidence was fortified by the solemn assur- 
ances and perfidious oaths of the president, who presumed to interpose 
the sacred name of Theodosius himself; and the unhappy father was at 
last persuaded to recall, by a private letter, the fugitive Proculus, He 
was instantly seized, examined, condemned, and beheaded in one of 
the suburbs of Constantinople, with a precipitation which disappointed 
the clemency of the emperor. Without respecting the misfortunes of a 
consular senator, the cruel judges of Tatian compelled him to behold 
the execution of his son: the fatal cord was fastened round his own neck; 
but in the moment when he expected, and perhaps desired, the relief of 
a speedy death, he was permitted to consume the miserable remnant of 
his old age in poverty and cxilc.'^ The punishment of the two prajfects 
might perhaps be excused by the exceptionable parts of their own conduct ; 
the enmity of Rufinus might be pallialed by the jealous and unsociable 
nature of ambition. But he indulged a spirit of revenge, equally repug- 
nant to prudence and to justice, when he degraded their native country 
of Lycia from the rank of Roman provinces, stigmatised a guiltless 
people with a mark of ignominy, and declared that the countrymen of 

“Zoshmis, 1 . iv. fc. sr] P- 272, 273. 

“ Zosimus, who describes tlie fall of Tatian and his son fl. iv. [c. 52] p. 373, 
374) , asserts their innocence ; and even bis testimony may outweigh the charges 
of their enemies (Cod. Thcod. tom iv. p. 489), who accuse them of oppressing 
the Curia;, The connection of Tatian with the Ariaus, while he was prsefect 
of Egypt (a.d, 373), inclines Tillemoht to believe that he was guilty of every 
crime (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 360; Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 389). 

1 Juvenum rorantia colla 

Ante palrum vultus stricta cecidere securi. 

That grandsevus nato moriente superstes 

Post trabcas exsul. In Rufiti. i. 248. 

The facts of Zosimus Mtplain the allusions of Claudian; but his classic in- 
terpreters were ignorant of tlie fourth century. The fatal cord I found, with 
the help of Tillemont, in a sermon of St Asterius of Amasea. . 
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Tatian and Proculus should for ever remain incapable of holdinfi any 
employment of honour or advantage under the Imperial government/ 
The new prefect of the East (for Rufinus instantly succeeded to the 
vacant honours of his adversary) was not diverted, however, by the 
most criminal pursuits from the performance of the religious duties which 
in that age were considered as the most essential to salvation. In the 
suburb of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oah, he had built a magnificent villa, 
to which he devoutly added a stately church consecrated to the apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and continually sanctified by the prayers and 
penance of a regular society of monks. A numerous and almost general 
synod of the bishops of the Eastern empire was summoned to celebrate 
at the same time the dedication of the church and the baptism of the 
founder. This double ceremony was performed with extraordinary 
pomp ; and when Rufinus was purified in the holy font from all the sins 
that he had hitherto committed, a venerable hermit of Egypt rashly 
propoisecl himself as the sponsor of a proud and ambitious statesman.® 
The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the task of 
hypocrisy, which disguised, and sometimes restrained, the abuse of 
power; and Rufinus was apprehensive of disturbing the indolent slumber 
of a prince still capable of exerting the abilities and the virtue whicli 
had raised him to the throne.”' But the absence, and soon afterwards the 
death, of the emperor confirmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over 
the person and dominions of Arcadius, a feeble youth, whom the im- 
perious priefect considered as his pupil, rather than his sovereign. 
Regardless of the public opinion, he indulged his passions without remorse 
and without resistance; and his malignant and rapacious spirit rejected 
every passion that might have contributed to his own glory or the happi- 
ness of the people. His avarice, which seems to have prevailed in his 


This odious law is recited and repealed liy Arc.ndiu.s (a.I). 306), in the 
Theodostaii Code, 1 . ix. til. xxxviii. leg. 9. The sense, a.s it is explained hy 
Claudian (in Rnfin. i. 2321 and Godefroy (lorn. iii. p. 2711), i.s pcrfeclly clear. 

Exscindere civea 

Funditus, et nomen gcnli.s dclere laliorat. 

The scniples of Pagi and Tillcmont can arise only from their zeal for the jiliiry 
of Theodosius. 

"Ammonius . Riifmum propriis nianibus suscepit sacro fonle mumlatiim. 

Rosweydes Vitas Patrum, p. 947. (Heraclidis Paradisus in Appciul. nd 
Vit. Fair, p, 941 b.] Sozomen ( 1 . viii. c. 17) mentions the ohiircU and mou- 

Eedes. tom. ix. p. SM) records this synod, in 
^^?6ory of Nyssa performed a conspicuous part. 

Momesquieu (Esprit dea Loix, 1, xH. c. la) praises one of the laws of 
Theodosius, addressed to the prasfecl Rufinus (1. ix. tit. iv. leg, unic.), to 
discourage the prosecution of treasonable of sacrilegions worths. A tyrannical 
statute always proves the existence of tyranny; but a laudable edict may only 
comain the specious professions or ineffectual wialies of the prince or his 
ministers. This, I am afraid, is a just though mortifying canon of criticism. 

fluctibus anri 

Expleri calor ille nequit 


Cong^istie ciimulantur opes; orbisqtie rapinas 
Accipit uua rtomns. 
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corrupt mind over every other sentiment, attracted the wealth of the 
East by the various arts of partial and general extortion — oppressive 
taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjust confiscations, forced 
or fictitious testaments, by which the tyrant despoiled of their lawful 
inheritance the children of strangers or enemies; and the public sale of 
justice, as well as of favour, which he instituted in the palace of Con- 
stantinople. The ambitious candidate eagerly solicited, at the expense 
of' the fairest part of his patrimony, the honours and emoluments of some 
[irovinclal government; the lives and fortunes of the unhappy people were 
abandoned to the most liberal purchaser; and the public discontent was 
sometimes appeased by the sacrifice of an unpopular criminal, whose 
punishment was profitable only to the prsefect of the East, his accomplice 
and his judge. If avarice were not the blindest of the human passions, 
the motives of Rufinus might excite our curiosity, and we might be 
tempted to inquire with what view he violated every principle of humanity 
and justice to accumulate those immense treasures which he could not 
spend without folly nor possess without danger. Perhaps he vainly 
imagined that he laboured for the interest of an only daughter, on whom 
he intended to bestow his royal pupil and the august rank of empress 
of the East. Perhaps he deceived himself by the opinion that his 
avarice was the instrument of his ambition. He aspired to place his 
fortune on a secure and independent basis, which should no longer depend 
on the caprice of the young emperor; yet he neglected to conciliate the 
hearts of the soldiers and people by the liberal distribution of those 
riches which he had acquired with so much toil and with so much guilt. 
The extreme parsimony of Rufinus left him only the reproach and envy 
of ill-gotten wealth; his dependents served him without attachment: 
the universal hatred of mankind was repressed only by the influence of 
servile fear. The fate of I.uclan proclaimed to the East that the prsefect, 
whose industry was much abated in the despatch of ordinary business, 
was active and indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. Lucian, the son 
of the prsefect Elbrentius, the oppressor of Gaul and the enemy of 
Julian, had employed a considerable part of his inheritance, the fruit 
of rapine and corruption, to purchase the friendship of Rufinus and the 
high office of count of the East. But the new magistrate imprudently 
departed from the maxims of the court and of the times, disgraced his 
benefactor by the contrast of a virtuous and temperate administration, 
and presumed to refuse an act of injustice which might have tended to 
the profit of the emperor’s uncle. Arcadius was easily persuaded to resent 
the supposed insult; and the prsefect of the East resolved to execute in 
person the cruel vengeance which he meditated against this ungrateful 
delegate of his power. He performed with incessant speed the journey 
of seven or eight hundfed miles from Constantinople to Antioch, entered ' 

This character (Claiidian, in Rufin. i. 184-220) is confirmed by Jerom, a 
disinterested witness (dedecus insatiabilis avaritissj tom, i. ad Heliodor. p. 
26 [Epist. lx. tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.l), by Zosimus ( 1 . v. [c. i] p. 286). 
and bv Suidas, who copied the history of Eunapius. ' 
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the capital of Syria at the dead of night, and spread universal consterna- 
tion among a people ignorant of his design, but not ignorant of his char- 
acter. The count of the fifteen provinces of the East was dragged, like 
the vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Notwith- 
standing the clearest evidence of his integrity, which was not impeached 
even by the voice of an accuser, Lucian was condemned, almost without 
a trial, to suffer a cruel and ignominious punishment. The ministers of 
the tyrant, by the order and in the presence of their master, heat him on 
the neck with leather throngs armed at the extremities with lead; and 
when he fainted under the violence of the pain, he was removed in a close 
litter to conceal his dying agonies from the eyes of the indignant city. 
No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this inhuman act, the sole object of 
his expedition, than he returned, amidst the deep and silent curses of a 
trembling people, from Antioch to Constantinople ; and his diligence was 
accelerated by the hope of accomplishing, without delay, the nuptials 
of his daughter with the emperor of the Easl.’“ 

But Rufinus soon experienced that a prudent minister should con- 
stantly secure his royal captive by the strong, though invisible, chain of 
habit: and that the merit, and much more easily the favour of the absent, 
are obliterated in a short time from the mind of a weak and capricious 
sovereign. While the praefect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret 
conspiracy of the favourite eunuchs, directed by the great chamberhiin 
Eutropius, undermined his power in the palace of Constantinople. They 
discovered that Arcadius was not inclined to love the daughter of 
Rufinus, who had been chosen without his consent for his Iiricle, and 
they contrived to substitute in her place the fair Eudoxia, the daughter 
of Baulo,'" a general of the Franks in the service of Rome, and who was 
educated, since the death of her father, in the family of the sous of 
Promotus, The young emperor, whose chastity had been strictly guarded 
by the pious care of his tutor Arsenius,” eagerly listened to the artful 
and flattering descriptions of the channs of Eudoxia; he gazed with im- 
patient ardour on her picture, and he understood (he necessity of conceal- 
ing his amorous designs from the knowledge of a minister who was so 
deeply interested to oppose the consummation of his happiness. Soon 
after the return of Rufinus, the approaching ceremony of the royal nup- 
tials was announced to the people of Constantinople, who prepared to 
celebrate with false and hollow acclamations the fortune of his daughter. 

’* Csctcra segni.s; 

Ad facimis velox; penitns reRiono rctnotas 

Inipiger ire vias. 

This allusion of Clatidian (in Rufin. i. 241) is again explained by the circitni- 
stanlial_ narrative of Zosiraus (1. v. fc. 2] p. 288, 289). 

“Zosimus (X iv. [c. 33] p. 243) praises the valotn;, prudence, ami integrity 
of Bauto the Frank. See Tillemont, Hist, des Emperours, tom. v. p 771. 

'* Arsenins escaped from the palace of Con.stantinople, and pas.scd firkv-five 
years m rigid _ penance in the monasteries of Egypt. See Tillemont, kfeni. 
Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 676-702; and Fleury, Hist. Ecclcs. tom. v. p, i, etc.; but 
the letter, for want of authentic materials, has given too much credit to the 
legend of Metaphrastes. 
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A splendid train of eunuchs and officers issued, in hymeneal pomp, from 
the gates of the palace, bearing aloft the diadem, the robes, and the 
inestimable ornaments of the future empress. The solemn procession 
passed through the streets of the city, which were adorned with garlands 
and filled with spectators; but when it reached the house of the sons of 
Promotus, the principal eunuch respectfully entered the mansion, invested 
the fair Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, and conducted her in triumph 
to the palace and bed of Arcadlus.^“ The secrecy and success with which 
this conspiracy against Rufinus had been conducted imprinted a mark 
of indelible ridicule on the character of a minister who had suffered him- 
self to be deceived, in a post where the arts of deceit and dissimulation 
constitute the most distinguished merit. He considered, with a mixture 
of indignation and fear, the victory of an aspiring eunuch who had secretly 
captivated the favour of his sovereign; and the disgrace of his daughter, 
whose interest was inseparably connected with his own, wounded the 
tenderness, or at least the pride, of Rufinus. At the moment when he 
flattered himself that he should become the father of a line of kings, a 
foreign maid, who had been educated in the house of his implacable 
enemies, was introduced into the Imperial bed ; and Eudoxia soon dis- 
played a superiority of sense and spirit to improve the ascendant whicli 
her beauty must acquire over the mind of a fond and youthful husband. 
The emperor would soon be instructed to hate, to fear, and to destroy 
the powerful subject whom he had injured; and the consciousness of 
guilt deprived Rufinus of every hope, either of safely or comfort, in the 
retirement of a private life. But he still possessed the most effectual 
means of defending his dignity, and perhaps of oppressing his enemies. 
The prsefect still exercised an uncontrolled authority over the civil and 
military government of the East: and his treasures, if he could resolve 
to use them, might be employed to procure proper instruments for the 
execution of the blackest designs that pride, ambition, and revenge could 
suggest to a desperate statesman. The character of Rufinus seemed 
to justify the accusations that he conspired against the person of his 
sovereign to seat himself on the vacant throne; and that he had secretly 
invited the Huns and the Goths to invade the provinces of the empire 
and to increase-lhe public confusion. The subtle prsefect, whose life had 
been spent in the intrigues of the palace, opposed with equal arms the 
artful measures of the eunuch Eutropius; but the timid soul of Rufinus 
was astonished by the hostile approach of a more formidable rival, of the 
great Stilicho, the general, or rather the master, of the empire of the 
West.“ 

“This story (Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 3I p. 290) proves that tlie hymeneal rites of 
antiquity were still practised, without idolatry, by the Christians of the East; 
and the bride was forcibly conducted from the house of her parents to that 
of her husband. Our form of marriage requires, with less delicacy, the ex- 
press and public consent of a virgin. 

“Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 4] p. 390), Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 37), and the Chronicle of 
Marcellinus. Claudian (in Rufin. ii, 7-roo) paints, in lively colours, the 
distress and puilt of the prsefect. 
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The celestial gift, which Achilles obtained, and Alexander envied, of a 
poet worthy to celebrate the actions of heroes, has been enjoyed by 
Stilicho, in a much higher degree than might have been expected from the 
declining state of genius and of art. The muse of Claudian,'’ devoted 
to his service, was always prepared to aligmalise his adversaries, Rufinus 
or Eutropius, with eternal infamy; or to paint, in the most splendid 
colours, the victories and virtues of a powerful bcmcfactor. In the review 
of a period indifferently Vu[)plied with authentic materials, we cannot 
refuse to illustrate the annals of Honorius from the invectives, or the 
panegyrics, of a contemporary writer; but as Claudian ap))cars to have 
indulged the most ample privilege of a poet and a courtier, some criticism 
will be requisite to translate the language of fiction or exaggeration into 
the truth and simplicity of historic prose. His silence concerning the 
family of Stilicho may be admitted as a proof that his patron was neither 
able nor desirous to boast of a long series of illustrious progenitors, and 
the slight mention of his father, an officer of barbarian cavalry in the 
service of Valens, seems to countenance the assertion that the general 
who so long commanded the armies of Rome was descended from the 
savage and perfidious race of the Vandals.'* f f Stilicho had not ]iossrasef1 
the external advantages of strength and stature, the most flattering bard, 
in the presence of so many thousand spectators, would have hesitated to 
affirm that he surpassed the measure of the demi-gods of antiquity; and 
that, whenever he moved, with lofty steps, through the streets of the 
capital, the astonished crowd made room for the stranger, who displayed, 
in a private condition, the awful majesty of a hero. From his earliest 
youth he embraced the profession of arms; his prudence and valour were 
anon distinguished in the field; the horsemen and archers of the F,aat 
admired his superior dexterity; and in each degree of his military promo- 
tions, the public judgment always prevented and approved the choice of 
the .sovereign. He was named by Theodosius to ratify a solemn treaty 
with the monarch of Persia; he supported, during that important em- 
bassy, the dignity of the Roman name; and after his return to Constanti- 
nople his merit was rewarded by an intimate and honourable alliance 
with the Imperial family, Theodosius had been prompted, by a pious 
motive of fraternal affection, to adopt, for his own, the daughter of his 
brother Honorius; the beauty and accomplishments of Serena"* were 
universally admired by the obsequious court; and Stilicho obtained Ihc 
preference over a crowd of rivals who ambitiously disputed the hand of 

"Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the perpetual theme of Cliuidi.m. 1 'he 
. ^llth and private life of the hero are vaguely expressed in the poem on his 
iirst consulship, 35-140. 

Vandalorum imbellis, avara:, perfidas, et dolosas gentis gcncrc editus, 
Jrosius, 1. vii. c. 38. jerom (tom. i. ad Gerontiam, p. 93) calls him a .semi- 
barbarian. 

'"Claudian, in an imperfect poem, has drawn a fair, perhaps a flattering, 
portrait of Serena. That favourite niece of Theodosius was liorti, a,s well 
as her sister Thermantia, in Spain ; from whence, in their earliest youth, they 
. wer^ honourably, conducted to the palace of Constantinople. 
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the princess, and the favour of her adoptive father."" The assurance that 
(he husband of Serena would be faithful to the throne which he was 
l)ermitted to approach engaged the emperor to exalt the fortunes, and to 
employ the abilities, of the sagacious and intrepid Stilicho. He rose 
through the successive slops of master of the horse, and count of the 
dome.stics, to the supreme rank of master-general of all the cavalry and 
infantry of the Roman, nr at least of the Western, empire;^' and his 
enemies confessed that he invariably disdained to barter for gold the 
rewards of merit, or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratificatiijns 
which they deserved or claimed from the liberality of the state.“- The 
valour and conduct which he afterwards displayed in the defence of 
Italy against the arms of Alaric and Radagaisus may justify the fame 
of his early achievements; and in an age less attentive to the laws of 
honour or of pride, the Roman generals might yield the pre-eminence of 
rank to the ascendant of superior genius.® He lamented and revenged 
the murder of Promotus, his rival and his friend; and the massacre of 
many thousands of the flying Bastamse is represented by the poet as a 
bloody sacrifice which the Roman Achilles offered to the names of 
another Patroclus. The virtues and victories of Stilicho deserved the 
hatred of Rufinus: and the arts of calumny might have been successful, 
if the tender and vigilant Serena had not protected her husband against 
his domestic foes, whilst he vanquished in the field the enemies of the 
empire.® Theodosius continued to support an unworthy minister, to 
whose diligence he delegated the government of the palace and of tlv* 
East; but when he marched against the tyrant Eugenius, he associaterl 
his faithful general to the labours and glories of the civil war; and in the 
last moments of his life the dying monarch recommended to Stilicho the 
care of his sons and of the republic.'*' The ambition and the abilities of 

“ Some doubt may be entertained whether this adoption was legal, or only 
metaphorical (.see Ducange, Fain. Byzant. p. 75). An old inscription gii’e-s 
.Stilicho the singular title of Pro-umrr Divi Thcodosii. 

“Claudian (Laus Serenae, lyo, 193) expresses, in poetic language, the 
“ dilcctus equorum,” and the " gemino mox idem culmine duxit agmina.’’ The 
inscription adds, “count of the domestics,” an important command, which 
.Stilicho, in the height of his grandeur, might prudently retain. 

“The beautiful lines of Claudian (in i. Cons. Stilich. ii. 113) display his 
genius: but the integrity of Stilicho (in the military administration) is much 
more firmly established by the unwilling evidence of Zosimus ( 1 . v. [c. 34] 

P-34S). „ ^ 

— Si bcllica nubes 

Ingrueret, quamvis antiis et jure minori, 

Cedere grandtevos cquitum pedituraque magistros 
Adspiccres. Claudian, Laus Seren. v. 196, etc. 

A modern general would deem their submission either heroic patriotism or 
abject servility. 

“Compare the poem on the first consulship (i. 9 S-HS) witli the Laus Serena 
(227-237, where it unfortunately breaks off). We may perceive the deep, 
inveterate malice of Rufinus. 

” Quern /ro;rf6«j ipse 

Discedens, clipeum defensoremque dedisti. 

(iv. Cons. Hon. iia.) 
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Stilicho were not unequal to the important trust; and he claimed the 
guardianship of the two empires during the minority of Arcadius and 
Honorius.-" The first measure of his administration, or rather of his 
reign, displayed to the nations the vigour and activity of a spirit worthy 
to command. He passed Ihe Alps in the depth of winter; descended the 
stream of the Rhine, from the fortress of Basel to the marshes of Batavia; 
reviewed the state of the garrisons; repressed the enterprises of the Ger- 
mans; and, after establishing along the banks a firm and honourable 
peace, returned with incredible speed to the palace of Milan.-^ The 
person and court of Honorius were subject to the master-general of the 
West; and the armies and provinces of Europe obeyed, without hesita- 
tion, a regular authority, which was exercised in the name of their young 
sovereign. Two rivals only remained to dispute the claims, and to 
provoke the vengeance, of Stilicho. Within the limits of Africa, Glldo, 
the Moor, maintained a proud and dangerous independence; and the 
minister of Constantinople asserted his equal reign over the emperor 
and the empire of the East. 

The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common guardian of 
the royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the equal division of the 
arms, the jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe and furniture of the 
deceased emperor.”® But the most important object of the inheritance 
consisted of the numerous legions, cohorts, and squadrons, of Romans 
or barbarians, whom the event of the civil wav had united under the 
standard of Theodosius. The various multitudes of Europe and Asia, 
exasperated by recent animosities, were overawed by the authority 
of a single man; and the rigid discipline of Stilicho protected the lands 
of the citizen from the rapine of the licentious soldier.”” Anxious, how- 
ever, and impatient to relieve Italy from the presence of this formidable 
host, which could be useful only on the frontiers of the enipire, he 
listened to the just requisition of the minister of Arcadius, declared his 


Icct the nomination was private (iii. Cons. Hon. 142— •cnncto.s disecclcro . . . 
jubet— and may therefore be suspected. Zosimus and Siiida.s apply to .Stilicho 

’EB-frpoTTot, guardians or procurators. 

The Roman law distinguishes two sorts of minority, which expired at 
the age of fourton .and of twenty-five. The one was subject U) the lulor. 
or guardian, 01 the person; the other, to the curator, or tru.stee, of the estate 
(Hemcccius, Antiquitat. Rora. ad Jurisprudent, pertinent. 1. i. til. .xxii. xxiii. 
p. 2is-33_2j. But these legal ideas were never, accurately transtcrreil into the 
constitution of an elective monarchy. 

^l^^dian (i._ Cons. Stilich. i. 188-242).; but he must allow more than 
“ ffl PM.™ between Milan and Leyden, 

1. Cons. Stilich. 11. 88-94. Not only the robes and diadems of the deceased 
emperor, but even the helmets, sword-hilts, belts, cuirasses, etc., were enriched 
with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. . v 

. ” Tantoquo remote 

' Principe, mutatas orbis non sensit habenas. 

if *1, *• ^49) maybe justified by the fears 

emperor (de Bell, Gildon. 292-301), and the peace and good 
order which were enjoyed after his death (i. Cons. Stil, i. 1150-168). 
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intention of reconducting in person the troops of the East, and dex- 
terously employed the rumour of a Gothic tumult to conceal his 
private designs of ambition and revenge.-’" The guilty soul of Rufinus 
was alarmed by the approach of a warrior and a rival whose enmity 
he deserved; he computed, with increasing terror, the narrow space of 
his life and greatness; and, as the last hope of safety, he interposed 
the authority of the emperor Arcadius. Stilicho, who appears to have 
directed his march along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, was not far 
distant from the city of Thessalonica when he received a peremptory 
message to recall the troops of the East, and to declare that his nearer 
approach would be considered, by the Byzantine court, as an act of 
hostility. The prompt and unexpected obedience of the general of the 
West convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and moderation; and, as 
he had already engaged the affection of the Eastern troops, he recom- 
mended to their zeal the execution of his bloody design, which might 
be accomplished in his absence, with less danger perhaps, and with 
less reproach. Stilicho left the command of the troops of the East to 
Gainas, the Goth, on whose fidelity he firmly relied, with an assurance 
at least that the hardy barbarian would never be diverted from his pur- 
pose by any consideration of fear or remorse. The soldiers were easily 
persuaded to punish the enemy of Stilicho and of Rome; and such 
was the general hatred which Rufinus had excited, that the fatal 
secret, communicated to thousands, was faithfully preserved during 
the long march from Thessalonica to the gates of Constantinople, As 
soon as they had resolved his death, they condescended to flatter his 
pride; the ambitious praifect was seduced to believe that those power- 
ful auxiliaries might be tempted to place the diadem on his head; and 
the treasures which he distributed with a tardy and reluctant hand 
were accepted by the indignant multitude as an insult rather than as a 
gift. At the distance of a mile from the capital, in the field of Mars, 
before the palace of Hebdomon, the troops halted; and the emperor, 
as well as his minister, advanced, according to ancient custom, respect- 
fully to salute the power which supported their throne. As Rufinus 
passed along the ranks, and disguis^, with studied courtesy, his innate 
haughtiness, the wings insensibly wheeled from the right and left, and 
enclosed the devoted victim within the circle of their arras. Before he 
could reflect on the danger of his situation, Gainas gave the signal of 
death ; a daring and forward soldier plunged his s-R’ord into the breast 
of the guilty prsefect, and Rufinus fell, groaned, and expired, at the 
feet of tlie affrighted emperor. If the agonies of a moment could ex- 
piate the crimes of a whole life, or if the outrages inflicted on a breath- 
less corpse could be tlie object of pity, our humanity might perhaps be 


** Stiliclio’s march and the death of Rufinus are described by Claudian (in 
Rufin. 1. ii. IOI-4S3), Zosimus (1, v. [c. 7] p. zgfi, 2^7), Sozomcn (1. viii.'c. i), 
Socrates (1. vi. c. i), Philostorglus (L xi. c, 3, with Godefroy, p. 441); and 
thp ' f hronlrlp of M-rpi-lIinii'' 
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affected by the horrid circumstances which accompanied the murder 
of Rufinus. His mangled body was abandoned to the brutal fury of 
the populace of either sex, who hastened in crowfls, from every quarter 
of the city, to trample on the remains of the haughty minister, at whose 
frown they had so lately trembled. His right hand was cut off, and 
carried through the streets of Constantinople, in cruel mockery, to 
extort contributions for the avaricious tyrant, whose head was publicly 
exposed, borne aloft on the point of a long lance."' According to the 
savage maxims of the Greek republics, his innocent family would have 
shared the punishment of his crimes. The wife and daughter of Rufi- 
nus were Indebted for their safety to the influence of religion. Iler 
sanctuary protected them from the raging madness of the people; and 
they were permitted to spend the remainder of their lives in the ex- 
ercises of Christian devotion in the peaceful retirement of Jerusalem."" 

The servile poet of Stilicho applguds with ferocious joy this horrid 
deed, which, in the execution, perhaps of justice, virilatcd every law 
of nature and society, profaned tlic majesty of the prince, and renewed 
the dangerous examples of military licence. The contemplation of the 
universal order and harmony had satisfied Claudian of the existence 
of the Deity; but the prosperous impunity of vice appeared .to con- 
tradict his moral attributes; and the fate of Rufinus was the only 
event which could dispel the religious doubts of the poet."" Such an 
act might vindicate tlie honour of Providence; but it did not much 
contribute to the happiness of the people. Tn less than three months 
they were informed of the maxims of the new administration, by a 
singular edict, which established the exclusive right of the treasury 
over the spoils of Rufinus; and silenced, under heavy penalties, the 
presumptuous claims of the subjects of the Eastern empire who’ had 
been injured by his rapacious tyranny Even Stilicho did not derive, 
from the murder of his rival the fruit which he had proposed; and 
though he gratified his revenge, his ambition was disappointed. Under 
the name of a favourite, the weakness of Arcadius required a master, 


The dissection of Rufinus, wlUch Claudian performs with the .savage 
coolness of an anatomist (in Rufin. ii. 405-415), is likewise specified by Zo.stnnis 
'• P; ^ '■ c'k Vallars.]). 

, mentions their sanctuary and pilgrimage. Tlic sister 

of Kulinus, ^ivania, who passed her life at Jerusalem, is famous in monastic 
iistory. 1. The studious virgin had diligently, .and even repeatedly, porusetl 
•he commutators on the Bible, Origen, Gregory, Basil, etc., to the amount 
1 j F®' of threescore she could boast that 

she had never washed her hands, face, or any part of her whole body, except 
the tips Q f her fingers, to receive the communion, Sec the Vilas I’atruni, f>. 
779 . 977- 

•“ See the beaudful exordium of his invective against Rufinus, which is 
cunousiy disciissed by the sceptic Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Kufiw. Not. E. 

H Code, 1. ix, tit. xlii. leg. 14, 15. The new ministers 

attempted, tyith inconsistent avarice, to seise the spoils of their predeces.sur 
and to provide for their own future security. 
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but he naturally preferred the obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutropius, 
who had obtained his domestic confidence; and the emperor contem- 
plated with terror and aversion the stern genius of a foreign warrior. 
Till they were divided by the jealousy of power, the sword of Gainas, 
and the cliarms of Eudoxia, supported the favour of the great cham- 
berlain of the palace: the perfidious Goth, who was appointed master- 
general of the East, betrayed, without scruple, the interest of his bene- 
factor; and the same troops who had so lately massacred the enemy 
of Stilicho were engaged to support, against him, the independence 
of the tlirone of Constantinople. The favourites of Arcadius fomented 
a secret and irreconcilable war against a formidable hero, who aspired 
to govern and to defend the two empires of Rome and the two sons 
of Theodosius. They incessantly laboured, by dark and treacherous 
machinations, to deprive him of the esteem of the prince, the respect 
of the people, and the friendship of the barbarians. The life of Stili- 
cho was repeatedly attempted by the dagger o£ hired assassins; and a ■ 
decree was obtained from the senate of Constantinople, to declare him 
an enemy of the republic, and to confiscate his ample possessions in the 
provinces of the East. At a time when the only hope of delaying the 
ruin of the Roman name depended on the firm union and reciprocal 
aid of all the nations to whom it had been gradually communicated, 
the subjects of Arcadius and Honorius were instructed, by their respec- 
tive masters, to view each other in a foreign and even hostile light; to 
rejoice in their mutual calamities; and to embrace, as their faithful 
allies, the barbarians whom they excited to invade the territories of 
their countrymen.”" The natives of Italy affected to despise the servile 
and effeminate Greeks of ' Byzantium, who presumed to imitate the 
dress, and to usurp the dignity, of Roman senators;"" and the Greeks 
had not yet forgot the sentiments of hatred and contempt which their 
polished ancestors had so long entertained for the rude inhabitants of 
the West, The distinction of two governments, which soon produced 
the separation of two nations, will justify my design of suspending the 
series of the Byzantine history, to prosecute, without interruption, the 
disgraceful but memorable reign of Honorius. 

The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to force the inclinations 
of a prince and people who rejected his government, wisely abandoned 
Arcadius to his unworthy favourites; and his reluctance to involve the 
two empires in a civil war displayed the moderation of a minister who 

""See Clauclian (i. Cons. Stilich. 1 . i. 275, 292, 2g6, 1 . il. 83}, and Zosimus, 

1 . V. [c. ii] p. 302. " 

'"’Claudiau turns the consulship of the eunuch Eutropius into a national 
reflection ( 1 . ii. I3S) '■ 

Plaudentem cerne senatum, 

Et Ilyzantinos procercs, Graiosque Quirites: 

O patribus plebes, 0 digni consule patres. 

It is curious to observe the first .sytnptoras, of jealousy and schism between 
old and new Rome, between the Greeks and X.atins. 
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had so often signalised his military spirit and abilities. But if Stilicho 
had any longer endured the revolt of Africa, he would have betrayed 
the security of the capital, and the majesty of the Western emperor, 
to the capricious insolence of a Moorish rebel. Gildo,” the brother 
of the tyrant Firmus, had preserved and obtained, as the reward of his 
apparent fidelity, the immense patrimony which was forfeited by trea- 
son; long and meritorious service in the armies of Rome raised him to 
the dignity of a military count; tlte narrow policy of the court of 
Theodosius had adopted the mischievous expedient of supporting a 
legal government by the interest of a powerful family; and the brother 
of Firmus was invested with the command of Africa. Ilis ambition 
soon usurped the administration of justice and of the finances, with- 
out account and without control; and he maintained, during a reign of 
twelve years, the possession of an office from which it was impossible 
to remove him without the danger of a civil war. Puring those twelve 
years the provinces of Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant 
who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a stranger with the partial 
resentments of domestic faction. The forms of law were often super- 
seded by tlie use of poison; and if the trembling guests who were 
invited to the table of Gildo presumed to express their fears, the inso- 
lent suspicion served only to cxdte his fury, and he loudly summoned 
the ministers of death. Gildo alternately indulged the passions of 
avarice and lust;”" and if his days were terrible to the rich, his nights 
were not less dreadful to husbands and parents. The fairest of their 
wives and daughters were prostituted to the embraces of the tyrant; 
and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious troop of barbarians and as- 
sassins, the black or swarthy natives of the desert, whom Gildo con- 
sidered as the only guardians of his tlirone. In the civil war between 
Theodosius and Eugenius, the count, or rather the sovereign of Africa, 
maintained a haughty and suspicious neutrality; refused to assist cither 
of the contending parties with troops or vessels, expected the declara- 
tion of fortune, and reserved for the conqueror the vain professions of 
his allegiance. Such professions would not have satisfied the ma.ster 
of the Roman world: but the death of Theodosius, and tlie weakness 

” Claudian may have exaggerated tlie vices of Gildo j hut his Moorish ex- 
traction, his notorious actions, and the comiilainls of St. Augustin, may justify 
the poet's invectives. Baronins (Annal. Eccics. A.n. 398, No. 35-56) lias treated 
the African rebellion with skill and learning. 

” Inslat terribilis vivis, morientibus hicrcs, 

Virginibus raptor, thalamis obscemis adulter. 

Niilja quies : oritur prseda cessante libido, 

Divitibusque dies, ct nox ractuenda maritis. 

Mauris clarissiina quseque 

Fastidita datur. 

„ . . De Bello Gildonico, 165, 189. 

Baromus condemns, still more severely, the licentiousness of Gildo; as his 
wife, his daughter, and his sister, were examples of perfect chastity. The 
adulteries of the African soldiers are checked' by one of the Imperial laws. 
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and discord of his sons, confirmed the power of the Moor, who conde- 
scended, as a proof of his moderation, to abstain from the use of the 
diadem, and to supply Rome with the customary tribute, or rather 
subsidy, of corn. In every division of the empire, the five provinces 
of Africa were invariably assigned to the West; and Gildo had con- 
sented to govern that extensive country in the name of Honorius; but 
his knowledge of the character and designs of Stilicho soon engaged 
him to address his homage to a more distant and feeble sovereign. 
The ministers of Arcadius embraced the cause of a perfidious rebel; 
and the delusive hope of adding the numerous cities of Africa to the 
empire of the East tempted them to assert a claim which they were 
incapable of supporting either by reason or by arms."" 

When Stilicho had given a firm and decisive answer to the preten- 
sions of the Byzantine court, he solemnly accused the tyrant of Africa 
before the tribunal which had formerly judged tire kmgs and nations 
of the earth; and the image of the republic was revived, after a long 
interval, under the reign of Honorius. The emperor transmitted an 
accurate and ampie detail of the complaints of the provincials, and the 
crimes of Gildo, to the Roman senate; and the members of that vener- 
able assembly were required to pronounce the condemnation of the 
rebel. Their unanimous suffrage declared him the eneipy of the repub- 
lic; and the decree of the senate added a sacred, and legitimate sanction 
to the Roman arms."*® A people who still remembered that their ances- 
tors had been the masters of the world would have applauded, with 
conscious pride, the representation of ancient freedom, if they had not 
long since been accustomed to prefer the solid assurance of bread to 
the unsubstantial visions of liberty and greatness. The subsistence of 
Rome depended on the harvests of Africa; and it was evident that a 
declaration of war would be the signal of famine. The prajfect Sym- 
machus, who presided in the deliberations of the senate, admonished 
the minister of his just apprehension that, as soon as the revengeful 
Moor should prohibit the exportation of corn, the tranquillity, and 
perhaps the safety, of the capital would be threatened by the hungry 
rage of a turbulent multitude.** The prudence of Stilicho conceived, 
and executed without delay, tlie most effectual measure for the relief 
of the Roman people. A large and seasonable supply of corn, collected 
in the inland provinces of Gaul, was embarked on the rapid stream of 
the Rhone, and transported by an easy navigation from the Rhone 
to the Tiber. During the whole term of the African war, the granaries 

Inqtie tuam sortem nutnerosas transtulit urbes. 

Claudian (de Bell. Gildonico, 330-334) has touched, with political delicacy, 
the intrigues of the Byzantine court, which are likewise mentioned by Zosimus 
(i. V. [c. ii] p. 302). 

"Symmachus ( 1 . Iv. epist. 4) expresses the judicial forms of the senate; 
and Claudian (i. Cons. Stllich, 1 . i. 335, etc.^ seems to feel the spirit of a Roman. 

“ Claudian finely displays these complaints of Symmachus, in a speech of 
the iroddess of Rome before the throne of Jupiter (de Bell. Gildon. 38-136). 
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of Rome were continually filled, her dignity was vindicated from the 
humiliating dependence, and the minds of an immense people were 
quieted by the calm confidence of peace and i)lenty.*" 

The cause of Rome, and the conduct of (he African war, were in- 
trusted by Stilicho to a general active and ardent to avenge his private 
injuries on the head of the tyrant. The spirit of discord which pre- 
vailed in the house of Nabal had excited a deadly quarrel between two 
of his sons, Gildo and Mascezcl.*''' The usurper pursued, with im- 
placable rage, the life of his younger brother, whose courage and abili- 
ties he feared; and Mascezel, oppressed by superior power, took refuge 
in the court of Milan; where he soon received the cruel intelligence 
that his two innocent and helpless children had been murdered by 
their inhuman uncle. The affliction of the father was suspended only 
by the desire of revenge. The vigilant Stilicho already prepared to 
uillect the naval and military forces of the Western empire; and he 
h::d resolved, if the tyrant should be able to wage an equal and doubt- 
ful war, to march against him in person. But as Italy required his 
presence, and as it might be. dangerous to weaken the defence of the 
f-ontier, he judged it more advisable that Mascezel should attempt 
this arduous adventure at the head of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, 
v.ho had lately served under the standard of Eugenius. These troops, 
who were exhorted to convince the world that they could subvert, as 
y/ell as defend, the throne of an usurper, consisted of the Jovian, the 
Jlcratlian, and the Augustan legions; of the Nervian auxiliaries; of 
the soldiers who displayed in their banners the symbol of a lion; and 
of the troops which were distinguished by the auspicious names of 
Fortunate and Invincible. Yet such was the smallness of their estali- 
lishments, or the difficulty of recruiting, that these seven bands,'** of 
, high dignity and reputation in the service of Rome, amounted to no 
*1 more than five thousand effective men.'*” The fleet of galleys and 
i transports sailed in tempestuous weather from the port of I’isa, in 
Tuscany, and steered their course to the little island of Caprarla, 
which had borrowed that name from the wild goats, it.s original inhabi- 

“ See Claudian (in Eutrop. 1 . i. 401, etc. ; i Cons. Stil, 1 . i. 306, etc. : ii. Cons. 
Slilich. 91, etc.). 

“He was of a mature a^e, since he had formerly (a.b. 373) served agiiinsl 
his brother Firmus (Amnuan. xxix. 5). Claudian, who understood the court 
of Milan, dwells on the injuries, rather than the merits, of Mascezel (de 
Hell. Gild, 389-414). The Moorish war was not worthy of Honorius or 
Stilicho, etc. 

“Claudian, Bell. Gild. 415-423'. The ch.ange of disciplitie allowed him to 
use indifferently the names of Legio, Cohors, Manipnius, Sec the Notitio 
Imperii, S. 38, 40. 

"Orosius_(l. vii. c. 36, p. 565) qualifies this account with an cxprcs.sion of 
doubt (lit aiunt) ; and it scarcely coincides with the Swifuis iSfl&s of Zosimus 
fl; y- [C‘ ti] P. 303). Yet Claudian, after some declamation about Cadmus's 
soldiers, frankly owns that Stilicho sent a small army, lest the rebel should 
fly, ne timearc times (i. Cons. Stilich. 1 . i. 314, etc.). 
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tants, whose place was now occupied by a new colony of a strange 
and savage appearance. “ The whole island (says an ingenious trav- 
eller of those times) is fdled, or rather defiled, by men who fly from 
the light. They call themselves Monks or solitaries, because they 
choose to live alone, without any witnesses of their actions. They 
fear the gifts of fortune, from the apprehension of losing them; and, 
lest they should be miserable, they embrace a life of voluntary wretched- 
ness. How absurd is their choice 1 how perverse their understanding! 
to dread the evils, without being able to support the blessings, of the 
human condition. Either this melancholy madness is the effect of 
disease, or else the consciousness of guilt urges these unhappy men 
to exercise on their own bodies the tortures which are inflicted on 
fugitive slaves by the hand of justice.” *“ Such was the contempt of 
a profane magistrate for the monks of Capraria, who were revered by 
the pious Mascezel as the chosen servants of God.'*' Some of them 
were persuaded, by his entreaties, to embark on board the fleet; and 
it is observed, to the praise of the Roman general, that his days and 
nights were employed in prayer, fasting, and the occupation of sing- 
ing psalms. The devout leader, who with such a reinforcement ap- 
peared confident of victory, avoided the dangerous rocks of Corsica, 
coasted along the eastern side of Sardinia, and secured his ships against 
the violence of the south wind, by casting anchor in the safe and 
capacious harbour of Cagliari, at the distance of one hundred and 
forty miles from the African shores."*" 

Gildo was prepared to resist the invasion with all the forces of 
Africa. By the liberality of his gifts and promisses, he endeavoured to 
secure the doubtful allegiance of the Roman soldiers, whilst he at- 
tracted to his standard the distant tribes of Gsetulia and .dStliiopia. 
He proudly reviewed an army of seventy thousand men, and boasted, 
with the rash presumption which is the forerunner of disgrace, that 
his numerous cavalry would trample under their horses’ feet the troops 
of Mascezel, and involve, in a cloud of burning sand, the natives of 
the cold regions of Gaul and Germany.'"' But the Moor who com- 
manded the legions of Honorius was too well acquainted with the man- 
ners of the countrymen to entertain any serious apprehension of a 

“Claud. Rutil. Nuinatian. Itinerar. lib. i. 439-448. He afterwards (t&, siS- 
526) meuUons a religious madman on the isle of Gorgona. For such profane 
remarks, Rutiliu.s and his accomplices^ are styled, by his commentator Barlhius, 
rabiosi cancs diaboli. Tillemoiit (Mem. Eccles. tom. xii. p. 471) more calmly 
observes that the unbelieving poet prai.ws where he means to censure. 

“Orosius, 1. vii. c. 36, p. Augustin commends two of these savage 
saints of the Isle of Goats (Episl. Ixxxi. apud Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. 
xiii. p. 317, and Baronius, Aunal. Eccles. a,d. 398, No. sO- 

"Here the first book of the Gildonlc war is terminated. The rest of 
Claiidian’s poem has Iwen lost ; and we arc ignorant koto or where the army 
made good their landing in Africa; 

"Oro.sius must be responsible for the account. The presumption of Gildo 
and his various train ot barbarians is celebrated by Claiudian. (i. Cons. StiL 
1. i. .34'i-3'!'!). 
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naked and disorderly host of barbarians, whose left arm, instead of a 
shield, was protected only by a mantle; who were totally disarmed as 
soon as they had darted their javelin from (heir right hand; and whose 
horses had never been taught to bear the control, or to obey the guid- 
ance, of the bridle. He fixed his camp of five thousand veterans in 
tire face of a superior enemy, and, after the delay of three days, gave 
the signal of a general engagement.''’® As Mascezcl advanced before 
the front with fair offers of peace and pardon, he encountered o!ie of 
the foremost standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on liis refusal to 
yield, struck him on the arm with his sword. The arm and the stand- 
ard sunk under the weight of the blow, and the imaginary act of sub- 
mission was hastily repeated by all the standards of (he line. At this 
signal the disaffected cohorts proclaimed the name of their lawful sov- 
ereign; the barbarians, astonished by the defection of their Roman 
allies, dispersed, according to their custom, in tumultuary flight; and 
Mascczel obtained the honours of an easy and almost bloodless vic- 
tory.'"^ The tyrant escaped from the field of battle to the sea-shore, 
and threw himself into a small vessel, with the hope of reaching in 
safety some friendly port of the empire of the East; but the obstinacy 
of the wind drove him back into the harbour of Tabraca,®" which had 
acknowledged, with the rest of the province, the dominion of Honorius, 
and the authority of his lieutenant. The inhabitants, as a proof of 
Aeir repentance and loyalty, seized and confined the person of Gildo 
in a dungeon; and his own despair saved him from the intolerable 
torture of supporting the presence of an injured and victorious brother.®" 
The captives and the spoils of Afriai were laid at the feet of the em- 
peror; but Stilicho, whose moderation appeared more conspicuous and 
more sincere in the midst of prosperity, still affected to consult the 
laws of the republic, and referred to the senate and people of Rome 
the judgment of the most illustrious criminals,®" Their trial was public 


“ St. Ambrose, who had been dead about a year, revealed in a vision the 
hme and place of the victory. Mascczel afterwards related his dream to 
Sl^'to^drosiur*®'”^ biographer of die saint, from whom it might easily 

2 osinius Jl. V. [c. ii] p. 303) supposes an obstinate combat: but the 
mlrack^® Orosms appears to conceal a real fact under the distniise of a 

(Cellaritts, tom. H. p. na; D’Anville, 
distinctly named the field of battle, but our ig- 
^orance cannot deiine the precise situation. 

“The death of Gildo is expressed by Claudian (i. Cons, Stil. 1. 357) and 
his^best interpreters, Zosimns and Orosius. 

describes their trial (tremuit qtios 
aPPl^uds the restoration of the 

SSrte“S4.“„,” “ "• ” 

— — Nunquam libertas gratior exstat 
h * f j Quam sub rege pio. 

But the freedom which depends on royal piety scarcely deserves that appellation. 
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and solemn; but the judges, in the exercise of this obsolete and pre- 
carious Jurisdiction, were impatient to punish the African magistrates 
who had intercepted the subsistence of the Roman people. The rich 
and guilty province was oppressed by the Imperial ministers, who had 
a visible interest to multiply the number of the accomplices of Gildo; 
and if an edict of Honorius seems to check the malicious industry of 
informers, a subsequent edict, at the distance of ten years, continues 
and renews the prosecution of the offences which had been committed 
in the time of the general rebellion.'® The adherents of the tyrant 
who escaped the first fury of the soldiers and the judges might derive 
some consolation from the tragic fate of his brother, who could never 
obtain his pardon for tlie extraordinary services which he had per- 
formed. After he had finished an important war in the space of a 
single winter, Mascezel was received at the court of Milan with loud 
applause, affected gratitude, and secret jealousy;'" and his death, which 
perhaps was the effect of accident, has been considered as the crime 
of Stilicho. In the passage of a bridge, the Moorish prince, who ac- 
companied the master-general of the West, was suddenly thrown from 
his horse into the river; the officious haste of the attendants was 
restrained by a cruel and perfidious smile which they observed on the 
countenance of Stilicho; and while they delayed the necessary assis- 
tance, the unfortunate Mascezel was irrecoverably drowned." 

The joy of the African triumph was happily connected with the 
nuptials of the emperor Honorius, and of his cousin Maria, the daugh- 
ter of Stilicho ; and this equal and honourable alliance seemed to invest 
the powerful minister with the authority of a parent over his submis- 
sive pupil. The muse of Claudian was not silent on this propitious 
day;'" he sung, in various and lively strains,' tlie happiness of the 
royal pair, and the glory of the hero who confirmed their union and 
supported their throne. The ancient fables of Greece, which had 
almost ceased to be the object of religious faith, were saved from 
oblivion by the genius of poetry. The picture of the Cyprian grove, 
the seat of harmony and love; the triumphant progress of Venus over 
her native seas, and the mild influence which her presence diffused in 
the palace of Milan, express to every age the natural sentiments of 
the heart in the just and pleasing language of allegorical fiction. But 

“ See the Theodosian Code, 1 . ix. tit xxxix. leg. 3, tit xl. leg. 19. 

“Stilicho, who claimed an equal share in all the victories of Theodosius 
and his son, particularly asserts that Africa was recovered by the wisdom of 
his counsels (see an inscription produced by Baronius). _ . ; . 

"I have softened the narrative of Zosimus, which, in its crude simplicity, 
is almost incredible (I. v. [c, ii] p. 303). Orosius damns the victorious general 
(P* 538 [lib. vii. c. 36]) for violating the right of sanctuary. 

“Claudian, as the poet laureat, composed a serious and elaborate epitha- 
lamium of 340 lines; besides some gay Fescennines, , which were sung in a 
more licentious' lone on the weddino' nioht 
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the amorous impatience which Chiudian attributes to the yoting prince 
must excite the smiles of the court; and his beauteous spouse fif she 
deserved the praise .it beauty) had not much to fear or to hope from 
the passions of her lover. Honorius was only in the fourteenth year 
of his age; Serena, the mother of his Ijridc, deferred, by art or persua- 
sion, the consummation of the royal nuptfals; Maria died a virgin, 
after she had been ten years a wife; and the chastity of the emperor 
was secured by the coldness, or perhaps the debility, of hi;; constitu- 
tion.''" His subjects, who attentively studied the character of their 
50)ting sovereign, discovererl that Honorius was without [lassions, and 
coiiseciuently without talents; and that his feeble and langidd disposi- 
tion was alike incapable of discharging the duties of his rank, or of 
.enjoying the pleasures of his age. In his early youth he made some 
progress in the exercises of riding and drawing the bow; but he st)on 
relinquished these fatiguing occupations, and the amusement ol feed- 
ing poultry became the serious and daily care of the monarch of (he 
West,'" who resigned the reins of empire to the firm and skilful hand 
of his guardian Stilicho. The experience of history will countenance 
the suspicion (bat g prince who was born in the purple ri'ccivcd a 
worse education than the meanest peasant t)f his dominions, and that 
the ambitious minister suffered him to attain the age of manhood with- 
out attempting to excite his courage or to enlighten his understanding."''* 
The predecessors of Honorius were accustomed to animate by their 
example, or at least by their presence, the valour of the legions; and 
the dates of their laws attest the perpetual activity of their motions 
through the provinces of the Roman world. But the sou of Theodosius 
■ passed the slumber of his life a captive in his palace, a stranger in his 
country, and the patient, almost (die indifferent, spectator of the ruin 
of the Western empire, which was repeatedly attacked, and finally sub- 
verted, by the arms of the barbarians. In the eventful history of a 
, reign of twenty-eight years, it will seldom be ncce.SBary to mention the 
,name of the emperor Honorius. 

'“ Calet ohviu.s ire 

Jam princeps, tardumque cupit di.scedere .solcm. 

Nobilis liaud aliter soiiipes — 

(de Nuptiis Honor, et Marise, 287) and move fvLxly in the Fcaccnniucsi tia- 
126 [iv. 14J. 

Dices, 0 quotics, hoc inilii dukius 
Quam ilavos dccies vinccrc Sarmatas. 

Turn victor maudklo prosilias toro 
Nocturni referens vuhiura proslit. 

■” See Zosimits, I. v. [c. 38] p. 333, 

'“Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 2 [tom. i. p. 316. ccl, Bonn.]. I have 
borrowed the general practice of Honorius, without adopting the singular, and, 
“m 4 .?’ tale, which is related by tlie Greek historian. 

The lessons of Theodosius, or rather Claudian (iv. Cons. Honor. 314-418’) 
might compose a fine institution for the future prince of a great .tnd free 
nation. It was far above Honorius andl his degenerate subjects. 
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CHAI'TKR XXX (395-408 A.D.) 

Revolt of the Goths — 'J'liey plutiiJer Greece — ‘I'wo ureal Invasions of Italy 
by Alaric and Radiijitiisus — They are repulsed by Siilicho — The Germans 
overrun Gaul — lisurpation of Constantine in the ll’est — Disgrace and 
Death of Stilicho 

If the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of their obligations to the 
great Theodosius, they were too soon convinced how painfully the spirit 
and abilities of their deceased emperor had supported the frail and 
mouldering edifice of the republic. He died in the month of January; 
and before the end of the winter of the same year, the Gothic nation 
was in arms.’ The Ijarbarian auxiliaries erected their independent 
standard, and boldly avowed the ho.sti]e designs which they had long 
cherished in their ferocious minds. Their countrymen, who had been 
condemned by the conditions of the last treaty to a life of tranquillity 
and labour, deserted their farms at the first soimd of the trumpet, and 
eagerly re.sumed the weapons which they had reluctantly laid down. 
The barriers of the Danube were thrown open; the savage warriors of 
.Scythia i.ssued from their forests; and the uncommon severity of the 
winter allowed the poet to remark “that they rolled their ponderous 
waggons over the broad and icy back of the indignant river.”” The 
unhappy natives of the provinces to the south of the Danube submit- 
ted to the calamities which, in the course of twenty years, were almost 
grown familiar to their imagination; and the various troops of barbar- 
ians who gloried in the Gothic name were irregularly spread from the 
woody shores of Dalmatia to the walls of Constantinople.® The inter- 
ruption, or at least the diminution, of the subsidy which the Goths 
had received from the prudent liberality of Theodosius, was the spe- 
cious pretence of their revolt: the affront was embittered by their con- 
tempt for the unwarlike sons of Theodosius; and their resentment was 
inflamed by the weakness or treachery of the minister of Arcadius. 
The frequent visits of Rufinus to the camp of the barbarians, whose 

'The revolt of the Goth.<i and the blockade of Cbnstantiliople are distinctly 
mentioned by Claudian (in Rufin. 1 . ii. 7-100), Zosirana ( 1 . v. [c. s] p. 29a), and 
Jornandes (de Rebus Getkis, c. 29). 

® Alii per terg^a ferocis 

Danubi solidata ruunt; expertaque rcnius 
Franguiit stagna rotis. [Claud, ib. v. 24.] 

Claudian and Ovid often amuse their fancy by interdiangins the metaphors 
and properties of liquid water and solid ice. Much false wit has been expended 
in this easy exercise. 

’ Jerom. tom, i.-p. 26 NEpist. lx, tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.], He endeavours 
to comfort his friend Heliodorus, bishop of Altinum, for tlie loss df his 
nephew Nepotian, by a curious recapitulation of all the public and private 
tni-forttinpu of the See Tiltcmont, Mem. Ecclls, tom. xii. p. 200, etc. 
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arms and apparel he affected to imitate, were considered as a sufficient 
evidence of his guilty corresiiondence; and the public enemy, from a 
motive either of gratitude or of policy, was attentive, amidst the gen- 
eral devastation, to spare the private estates of the unpopular pracfcct. 
The Goths, instead of being impelled by the blind and headstrong 
passions of their chiefs, were now directed by the bold and artful 
genius of Alaric. That renowned leader was descended from the noble 
race of the Balti,'* which yielded only to the royal dignity of the Amali: 
he had solicited the command of the Roman armies; and the Imperial 
court provoked him to demonstrate the folly of their refusal, and the 
importance of their loss. Whatever hopes might be entertained of the 
conquest of Constantinople, the judicious general soon abandoned an 
impracticable enterprise. In the midst of a divided court and a dis- 
contented people, the emperor Arcadius was terrified by the aspect of 
the Gothic arms; but the want of wisdom and valour was supplied by 
the strength of the city; and the fortifications, both of the sea and land, 
might securely brave the impotent and random darts of the barba- 
rians. Alaric disdained to trample any longer on the prostrate and 
ruined countries of Thrace and Dacia, and he 'resolved to seek a plen- 
tiful harvest of fame and riches in a province which had hitherto 
escaped the ravages of war.® 

The character of the civil and military officers on whom Rufinus 
had devolved the government of Greece confirmed the public suspicion 
that he had betrayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning to the 
Gotltic invader. 'The proconsul Antiochus was the unworthy son of a 
respectable father; and Gerontius, who commanded the provincial 
troops, was much better qualified to execute the oppressive orders of 
a tyrant than to defend, with courage and ability, a country most re- 
markably fortified by the hand of nature. Alaric had traversed, with- 
out resistance, the plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, as fur as the 
foot of Mount Oeta, a steep and woody range of hills, almost imper- 
vious to his cavalry. They stretched from east to west, to the edge 
of the sea-shore; and left, between the precipice and the Malian Gulf, 
an interval of three hundred feet, which in some places was contracted 

*Baltha, or bold: origo mirifica, says Jornanclcs (c. 29). This illustrious 
race long continued to flourish in France, in the Gothic provinco o{ Septimania, 
or Languedoc, under the corrupted' appellation of and a branch ol that 

family afterwards settled in the kingdom of Naples (Grotius in l^rolcgora. 
ad Hist. Gothic, p. 53). The lords of Baux, near Arles, ,ancl of seventy-nine 
subordinate places, were independent of the counts of Provence (Longuerue, 
Description de la France, tom. i. p. 357). 

"Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 5], p. 293-295) is our best guide for the conquest of 
Greece: but the hints and allusion of Claudian are so many rays ,of historic 
light, 

'Compare Herodotus ( 1 . vii. c. 176) and Livy (xxxvi. 15). The' narrow 
entrance of Greece was probably enlarged by each successive ravisher 
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to a road capable of admitting only a single carriage.” In this narrow 
pass of Thermopylie, where Leonidas and the three hundred Spartans 
had gloriously devoted their lives, the Goths might have been stopped, 
or destroyed, by a skilful general; and perhaps tlie view of that sacred 
spot might have kindled some sparks of military ardour in the breasts 
of the degenerate Greeks. The troops which had been posted to defend 
the straits of Thermopylm retired, as they were directed, without at- 
tempting to disturb the secure and rapid passage of Alaric;'^ and the 
fertile fields of Phocis and Boeotia were instantly covered by a deluge 
of barbarians, who massacred the males of an age to bear arms, and 
drove away the beautiful females, with the spoil and cattle of the 
flaming villages. The travellers who visited Greece several years after- 
wards could easily discover the deep and bloody traces of the march 
of the Gotlis; and Thebes was less indebted for her preservation to the 
strength of her seven gates than to the eager haste of Alaric, who 
advanced to occupy the city of Athens and the important harbour of 
the Pirffius. The same impatience urged him to prevent the delay and 
danger of a siege, by the offer of a capitulation; and as soon as the 
Athenians heard the voice of the Gothic herald, they were easily per- 
suaded to deliver the greatest part of their wealth, as the ransom of 
the city of Minerva and its inhabitants. The treaty was ratified by 
solemn oaths, and observed with mutual fidelity. The Gothic prince, 
with a small and select train, was admitted within the walls; he in- 
dulged himself in the refreshment of the bath, accepted a splendid ban- 
quet which was provided by the magistrate, and affected to show that 
he was not ignorant of the manners of civilised nations.” But the 
whole territory of Attica, from the promontory of Sunium to the town 
of Megara, was blasted by his baleful presence; and, if we may use the 
comparison of a contemporary philosopher, Athens itself resembled 
the bleeding and empty skin of a slaughtered victim. The distance 
between Megara and Corinth could not much exceed thirty miles; 
but the bad road, an expressive name, which it still bears among the 
Greeks, was, or mighty easily have been made, impassable for the 
march of an enemy. The thick and gloomy woods of Mount Cithseron 
covered the inland country; the Scironian rocks approached the water’s 
edge, and hung over the narrow and winding path, which was confined 

’He passed, says Eunapius (in Vil. Philosoph. p. 93, edit, Commelin, ispfi)* 
through the straits, dt& rHi' tv\Op (of Thermopylse) vafnjXBep, iriimft Sti. araSiov 
KoX imroKpBTov irtdlav rpexup. 

“In obedience to Jeroni and Claudiwi (in Rufin. 1 . ii. 191), I have mixed 
.some darker colours in the mild representation of Zosimus, who wished to 
.soften the calamities of Athens. 

Ncc fera Cccropias traxissent vincula malres. 

Synesius (Epist. cxxxv. p. 272, edit. Petav.) observes that Athens, whose 
sufferings he imputes to the proconsul's avarice, was at that time less famous 
for her schools of philosophy than for her trade of honey. 
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above six miles along the sea-shore.® The passage of those rocks, so 
infamous in every age, was terminated by the isthmus of Corinth; and 
a small body of firm and intrepid .soldiers might have successfully de- 
fended a lemporar}’- entrenchment of five or six miles from the Ionian 
to the jEgcan Sea' The confidence of the cities of Peloponnesus in 
their natural rampart had tempted them to neglect the care of their 
antique walls; and the avarice of the Roman governors had exhausted 
and betrayed the unhappy province.’" Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded 
without resistance to the arms of the Goths; and the most fortunate of 
the inhabitants were saved by death from beholding the .slavery of 
their families and the conflagration of their cities.” The vases and 
statues were distributed among the barbarians, with more regard to 
the value of the materials than to the elegance of the workmanship; 
the female captives submitted to the laws of war; the enjoyment of 
beauty was the reward of valour; and the Greeks could not reasonably 
complain of an abuse which was justified by the. example of the heroic 
times.’" The descendants of that extraordinary people, who had con- 
sidered valour and discipline as the walls of Sparta, no longer remem- 
bered the generous reply of their ancestors to an invader more for- 
midable than Alaric. “ If thou art a god, thou wilt not hurl those 
who have never injured thee; if Uu)u art u man, advance — and thou 


». — -Vallata nniri Sdronhi rupes, 
Et duo rcuiliiuio coiiiiectens (etiuora iiuiro 
Isthmos. 


Cluucliati clc bell, Gelieo, iK8, 

The Scironian rocks are ilescrihed by Pausaiiuus ( 1 . i. e. <14, p. 107, edit. 
Kuhn) and our modern traveller.s Wheeler (p. 43C) and (Jliandicr t)i. atj8). 
Hadrian made the road pa.ssahle for two carriages fl’ausaii. i, c. .44, S (i, ed. 
Rekker], 

'"Claudlan (in Rutin. 1 . ii. ifW, and de Bello Gelieo, (iir, etc.) vagvieiy, 
tliough forcibly, delineates the scene of rapine and destruction, 

[With regard to Alaric’s invasion of Greece, Prof, llury points out that 
although there is no record that Alaric burnt down the 'I'einiile of ICleusis, 
it is certain that the invasion of the Goths was coincident with the end of 
the Elcusinian mysteries. At the same time we must renieiiiber that llie' 
edicts of Theodosius had exercised a repressive influence upoti the worship. 
Then, as to Athens, there can be no doubt that it surrendered ami was sparecl 
by Alaric, also that its glorious art treasures were not pillaged. In fact, 
as Gregorovius remarks, Athens suflfered less from Alaric than from the 
invasion in the lime of I 3 exippus. — O. S.] 

"Tpls iiaKopet Aaoao! (cal rerpim, etc. The.se generous hues of fiomer 
tOdyss. 1 . V. 306) were transcribed by one of the captive youths of Corinth: 
and the tears of Mutnmius may prove that the rude comiueror, though he 
was ignorant of the value of an original picture, pos.sessed the purest source 
of good taste, a benevolent heart (Plutarch, Symposiac. 1 . ix. tom. ii. p. 737, 
edit. Wechel, [tom, viii. p. 931), cd. Rciske]). 

“Homer perpetually describes the exemplary patience of the.se female cap- 
tives, who gave their charms, and even their hearts, to the murdercr.s of 
their fathers, brothers, etc. Such a passion (of Eriphilc for Achilles) is 
touched with admirable delicacy by Racine. 
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wilt find men equal to thyself.”’’ From Thermopylae to Sparta the 
leader of the Goths pursued his victorious march without encountering 
any mortal antagonists; but one of the advocates of expiring Paganism 
has confidently asserted that the walls of Athens were guarded by the 
goddess Minerva, with her formidable .ffigis, and by the angry phan- 
tom of Achilles,’ ‘ and that the conqueror was dismayed by the presence 
of the hostile deities of Greece. In an age of miracles it would perhaps 
be unjust to dispute the claim of the historian Zosimus to the common 
benefit, yet it cannot be dissembled that the mind of Alaric was ill pre- 
pared to receive, either in sleeping or waking visions, the impressions of 
Greek superstition. The songs of Homer and the fame of Achilles had 
probably never reached the ear of the illiterate barbarian; and the 
Christian faith, which he had devoutly embraced, taught him to despise 
the imaginary deities of Rome and Athens. The invasion of the Goths, 
instead of vindicating the honours, contributed, at least accidently, to 
extirpate the last remains of Paganism; and the mysteries of Ceres, 
which had subsisted eighteen hundred years, did not survive the de- 
struction of Eleusis and the calamities of Greece.“ 

The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on their arms, 
thfeir gods, or their sovereign, was placed in the powerful assistance of 
the general of the West; and Stilidro, who had not been permitted to 
repulse, advanced to chastise the invaders of Greece.’" A numerous fleet 
was equipped in the ports of Italy; and the troops, after a short and 
prosperous navigation over the Ionian Sea, were safely disembarked 
on the isthmus, near the ruins of Corinth, The woody and mountainous 
country of Arcadia, the fabulous residence of Pan and the Dryads, 
became the scene of a long and doubtful conflict between two generals 
not unworthy of each other. The skill and perseverance of the Roman 
at length prevailed; and the Goths, after sustaining a considerable loss 
from disease attd desertion, gradually retreated to the lofty mountain 
of Pholoe, near the sources of the Peneus, and on the frontiers of Elis — 
a sacred country, which had formerly been exempted from the calamities 
of war.” The camp of the barbarians was immediately besieged; the 

’“Plutarch (in Pyrrho fc. 26], tom. ii. p. 471, edit. Brian) gives the genuine! 
answer in the Laconic dialect. Fyrrhius attacked Sparta witli 25,000 fodt.l 
2000 horse, and 24 elephants : and the defence of that open town is a fine com- , 
nient on the laws of ‘Lycurgus, even in the last stage of decay, i 

"Such, perhaps, as Homer (Iliad, xx. 164) has so nobly painted him. 

“Eunapius (in Vit. Philosoph. p. 90^93) intimates that a troop of monks 
betrayed Greece and followed the Gothic camp. 

’“For Stilicho’s Greek war compare the honest narrative of Zosimus ( 1 , v 
fc. 7] p. 29s, 296) with the curious circumstantial flattery of Claudian (i 
Cons. Stilich. 1 . i. 172-186; iv. Cons. Hon. 459-487), As the event was not 
glorious, it is artfully thrown into the shade. 

■’The troops who marched through Elis delivered up their anus. This 
security enriched tl)c Eleans, who were lovers of a rural life. Riches begat 
pride: they disdained their priyil^e, and they suffered, Polybius advises 
them to retire once more within their magic circle. See a learned and judicious 
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waters of the river'® were diverted into another channel; and while 
they laboured under the intolerable pressure of thirst and hunger, a 
strong line of circumvallation was formetl to prevent their escape. 
After these precautions Stiliclio, too confident of victory, retired to 
enjoy his triumph in the theatrical games and lascivious dances of the 
Greeks; his soldiers, deserting their standards, spread themselves over 
the country of their allies, which they stripped of all that had been 
saved from the rapacious hands of the enemy. Alaric appears to have 
seized the favourable moment to execute one of those harrly enterprises 
in which the abilities of a general are displayed with more genuine 
lustre than in the tumult of a day of battle. To extricate himself from 
the prison of Peloponnesus it was necessary that he should pierce the en- 
trenchments which surrounded his camp; that he should perform a 
difficult and dangerous march of thirty miles, as far as the Gulf of 
Corinth; and that he should transport his troops, his captives, and his 
spoil, over an arm of the sea, which, in the narrow interval between 
Rhium and the opposite shore, is at least half a mile in breadth.'® 
The operations of Alaric must have been secret, prudent, and rapid, 
since tire Roman general was confounded by the intelligence that the 
Goths, who had eluded his efforts, were in full possession of the im- 
portant province of Epirus. This unfortunate delay allowed Alaric 
sufficient time to conclude the treaty which he secretly negotiated with 
tire ministers of Constantinople. Tire apprehension of a civil war, 
compelled Stllicho to retire, at the haughty mandate of his riyahs, from 
the dominions of Arcadius; and he respected, in the enemy of Rome, 
the honourable character of the ally and servant of the emperor of the 
East. 

A Grecian philosopher,®® who visited Constantinople soon after the 
death of Theodosius, published his liberal opinions concerning the 
duties of kings and the state of the Roman republic. Synesius observes 

discourse on the Olympic games, which Mr. West has prefixed to his transla- 
tion of Pindar. 

“ Claudian (in iv. Cons. Hon. 480) alludes to the fact without naming the 
river; perhaps the Alpheus (i. Cons, Stil. 1. i. 185). 

Et Alphas Geticis angustus acervis 

Tardior ad Siculos etiamnum pergit amores. 

Yet I should prefer the Peneus, a st»llow stream in a wide and deep bed 
whicli runs through EHs and falls into the sea below (Dyllene. It had been 
joined with the Alpheus to cleanse the Augean stable. (Cellarius, tom. i. 
' p. 75 o. Chandler’s Travels, p. a86.) 

i.n .y”'* ?• 5’'5' [p- 33S. ed. Casaub.], Plin. I-Iisl. Natur. iv. 3. 

Wheeler, p. 308, Chandler, p, 275. They measured from different points the 
distance between the two lands. 

“Synesius passed three years (a.d. 39MOO> at Constantmople as deputy 
from Cyretifi to the emperor Arcadius. He presented him with a crown of 
gold, and pronounced before him the instructive oration de Regno (p, 1-32, 
edit Petav. Paris, 1612). The philosopher was made bishop of Ptoiemais, 
A.D, 410, and died about 430, See Tillemont, M6m. Eccles, tom. xii, p. 499, 
o8.v68s. 
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and deplores the fatal abuse which the imprudent bounty of the late 
emperor had introduced into the military service. The citizens and 
subjects had purchased an exemption from the indispensable duty of de- 
fending their country, which was supported by the arms of barbarian 
mercenaries. The fugitives of Scythia were permitted to disgrace the 
illustrious dignities of the empire; their ferocious youth, who disdained 
the salutary restraint of laws, were more anxious to acquire the riches 
than to imitate the arts of a people the object of their contempt and 
hatred ; and the power of the Goths was the stone of Tantalus, perpet- 
ually suspended over the peace and safety of the devoted state. The 
measures which Synesius recommends are the dictates of a bold and 
generous patriot. He exhorts the emperor to revive the courage of his 
subjects by the example of manly virtue; to banish luxury from the 
court and from the camp; to substitute, in the place of the barbarian 
mercenaries, an army of men interested in the defence of their laws 
and of their property; to force, in such a moment of public danger, the 
meclianic from his shop and the philosopher from his school; to rouse 
the indolent citizen from his dream of pleasure; and to arm, for the 
protection of agriculture, the hands of the laborious husbandman. At 
the head of such troops, who might deserve the name and would display 
the spirit of Romans, he animates the son of Theodosius to encounter 
a race of barbarians who were destitute of any real courage; and never 
to lay down his arms till he had chased them far away into tlie solitudes 
of Scytliia, or had reduced them to the state of ignominious servitude 
which the Lacodsemonians formerly imposed on the captive Helots.®* 
The court of Arcadius indulged the zeal, applauded the eloquence, and 
neglected the advice of Synesius. Perhaps the philosopher, who ad- 
dresses the emperor of the East in the language of reason and virtue 
which he might have used to a Spartan king, had not condescended to 
form a practicable scheme, consistent with the temper and circumstances 
of a degenerate age. Perhaps the pride of the ministers, whose business 
was seldom interrupted by reflection, might reject, as wild and visionary, 
every proposal which exceeded the measure of their capacity, and 
deviated from the forms and precedents of office. While the oration of 
Synesius and the downfall of the barbarians were the topics of popular 
conversation, an edict was published at Constantinople which declared 
the promotion of Alaric to the rank of master-general of the Eastern 
lllyricum. The Roman provincials, and the allies who had respected 
the faith of treaties, were justly indignant tliat the ruin of Greece and 
Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. The Gothic conqueror was 
received as a lawful magistrate in the cities which he had so lately be- 
sieged. The fathers whose sons he had massacred, the husbands whose 
wives he had violated, were subject to his authority; and the success of 
his rebellion encouraged the ambition of every leader of the foreign 


" Synesius de Re<rno, p. 31-26, 
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mercenaries. The ’use to which Alaric applied his new command dis- 
linguishes the firm and judicious character of his policy. He issued his 
orders to the four magazines and manufactures of offensive and defensive 
arms, hlargus, Ratiaria, Naissius, and Thessalonica, to provide his troops 
with ’an extraordinary sui)ply of shields, helmets, swords, and spears; 
the unhappy provincials were compelled to forge the instruments of their 
own destruction; and the barbarians removed the only defect which had 
.sometimes disappointed the efforts of their courage." The birth of 
Alaric, the glory of his past exploits, and the confidence in his future 
designs, insensibly united the body of the nation under his victorious 
standards; and, with the unanimous consent of the liarbarian chieftains, 
the master-general of Illyricum was elevated, according to ancient cus- 
tom, on a shield, and solemnly proclaimed king of the Visigoths.*’" 
Armed witli this double power, seated on the verge of the two empires, 
he alternately sold his deceitful promises to the courts of Arcadius and 
Honorius,-" till he declared and executed his resolution of invading the 
dominions of the 'West. The provinces of Europe which belonged to 
the Eastern emperor were already exhausted, those of Asia were inacces- 
sible, and the strength of Constantinople had resisted his attack. But 
he was tempted by the fame, the beauty, the wealth of Italy, which he 
had twice visited; and he secretly aspired to plant the (lothic standard 
(in the walls of Rome, and to enrich his army with the accumulated spoils 
uf three hundred triumphs."''’ 

(jui foedera nmipit 

Ditatur: qui servat, eget; vaslatnr Achiviu 
Geiitis, el Epirum iinpcr popnlatus inultam 
Prajsidet Illyrico: jam, qiios ohsedit, amicci.s 
Ingreditur muros; iltis rcspoiisa daturas 
Quuruin riiajugibit.s ])olilur, natosejue pcreiuil. 

L'laudian in Eutrop. 1. ii, 2(2. Alaric applauds his own policy (tU' I’a'll. (Iciic. 
.‘1.13-543) in the use which he had made of tliis Illyrian jiirisdirtian. 

“"Joniandcs, c. ay, p. 631 [ed. Grot. 1655; P. 8r, ed. Lugd. It. isyy]. The 
Gothic historian adds, with mutsvml spirit, Cmn suis di'lihcrans svuisil suo 
lahorc quwrerc regna, quam alicnis per olium siibjnccre. 

[Some annotators think that it was more likely tliat Alaric vvas prochiinied 
king in 395 a,u. after the death of Theodosius. — 0. S.j 

** Discors odiis(3ue aiiccps dvillbus orbis 

Non sua vis tutata diu, dum fiedera fallax 
Ludii, el alternjc perjuria vcndilat aulse. 

Claudian de Melt. Gel. 565, 

_ ® Alpibus Italix niptis penetrabis ad Urbenu 

This authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, or at Iciest by Claudian 
(de Bell. Getico, 547), seven years before the event. But a.s it was not ac- 
complished within the term which ha.s been rashly fixed, the interpreters 
escaped through an ambiguous meaning. 

fClaudian states that a voice had foretold to Alaric that he would plant 
his .standard on the walls of Rome. Cf. Claudian, De Bello GiUico, S4d-7. 

Rutnpe omnes, Alarice mores: hoc impiger anno 
t i' I ■ Alpibus Italia: ruptia penetrabis ad urbem. 

In Koch's edition of Claudian the fact is indicated that the first and last letters 
of the two lines spell ROMA.— -O. S.l 
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The scarcity of facts,"" and the uncertainty of dates, oppose our at- 
tempts to describe the circumstances of the first invasion of Italy by 
the arms of Alaric. His march, perhaps from Thessalonica, tlirough the 
warlike and hostile country of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps; his passage of those mountains, which were strongly guarded by 
troops and entrenchments; the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest of the 
provinces of Tstria and Venetia, appear to have employed a considerable 
time. Unless his operations were extremely cautious and slow, the length 
of the interval \Vould suggest a probable suspicion that the Gothic king 
retreated towards the banks of the Danube, and reinforced his army with 
fresh swarms of barbarians, before he again attempted to penetrate into 
the heart of Italy. Since the public and important events escape the 
diligence of the historian, he may amuse himself with contemplating for 
a moment the influence of the arms of Alaric on the fortunes of two 
obscure individuals, a presbyter of Aquileia, and an husbandman of 
Verona. The learned Rufinus, who was summoned by his enemies to 
appear before a Roman synod,"" wisely preferred the dangers of a be- 
sieged city; and the barbarians, who furiously shook the walls of 
Aquileia, might save him from the cruel sentence of another heretic, who. 
at the request of the same bishops, was severely whipped and condemned 
to perpetual exile on a desert island."" The old man "" who had passed 

”Oiir best materials are 970 verses of Claiidian, in the poem on the Gelic 
war, and the beginning of that which celebrates the sixth consulship of 
Honorius. Zosimins is totally silent; and we are reduced to such scraps, or 
rather crumbs, as we can pick from Orosius and the Chronicles. 

" NolwitlKStanding the gross errors of Jornande.s, who confounds the Italian 
wars of Alaric (c. 29), his date of the consulship of Stilicho and Aurelian 
(A.n. 400) is firm and respectable. It is certain from Claudian (Tillcmont, 
Hi.st. dcs Emp. tom. v. p. 804), tliat the battle of Follcntia was fought A.n. 
403 ; but we cannot easily fill the interval. 

[A.s regJirds Alaric in Italy, the events which Gibbon supposes to have 
taken place in 40O-402 are uncertain. We know that Alaric crossed the Alps 
early in the winter of 401 a.d., probably October (Claudian vi. Cons. Honor. 
440, Bell Get. 471), entered Italy in November of that same year, and fought 
the battle of Pollculia on Easter Day 402. Alaric was in Istria late in 402 
or early in 403, and the battle of Verona was fought in the summer (probably 
June) of that year, 403. Bury thinks that after Pollentia there must have 
been another engagement at Asta. The 17th Appendix to Prof. Bury's third 
volume is worthy of the most careful study by all interested in this ciue.stion. 
There is, however, no authority for Gibbon’s statement that Honorius on his 
way to Arles look refuge in Asta. It is (says Dr. W. Smith) simply an 
hyijothcsis to account for the presence of Alaric in Liguria, and rests only 
on Claudian's mention of Asta in conjunction with Pollentia. — O. S.] 

"Tantum Roinanas urbi.s judicium fugis, ul magis obsidionem barbaricani. 
qtiam pacatai url)is judicium vclis sustincre. Jerom, tom. ii. p. 239. Rufiiuis 
understood his own danger; the peaceful city was inflamed by the beldam 
Marcella and the rest of Jerora’s faction. 

"Jovinian, the enemy of fasts and of celibacy, who was persecuted and 
insulted by the furious Jerom (Jortin’s Remarks, vol. iv. p,_ 104, etc.). Sec 
the original edict of banishment in the Theodosian Code, 1 . xvi. tit. v. leg. 53.' 

"This epigram (de Sene Veronensi qni surburbium nusquam egressus cst) 
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his simple and innocent life in the neighbourhood of Verona, was a 
stranger to the quarrels both of kings and of bishops; his pleasures, his 
desires, his knowledge, were confined within the little circle of his 
paternal farm; and a staff supported his aged steps on the same ground 
where he had sported in his infancy. Yet even this humble and rustic 
felicity (which Claudian describes with so much truth and feeling) was 
still exposed to the undistinguishing rage of war. His trees, his old 
contmporary trees, must blaze in the conflagration of the whole 
country; a detachment of Gothic cavalry might sweep away his cottage 
and his family; and the power Of Alaric could destroy this happiness, 
which he was not able either to taste or to bestow. “ Fame,” says the 
poet, “ encircling with terror her gloomy wings, proclaimed the march 
of the barbarian army, and filled Italy with consternation:” the appre- 
hensions of each individual were increased in just proportion to the 
measure of his fortune; and the most timid, who had already embarked 
their valuable effects, meditated their escape to the island of Sicily or 
the African coast. The public distress was aggravated by the fears and 
reproaches of superstition.''^ ' Every hour produced sonic horrid tale of 
strange and portentous accidents: the Pagans deplored the neglect of 
omens and the interruption of sacrifices; but the Christians still derived 
some comfort from the powerful inlerces.sion of the saints and martyrs.’" 

The emperor Honorius was distinguislied, above his subjects, by the 
pre-eminence of fear as well as of rank. The pride and luxury in which 
he was educated had not allowed him to suspect that there existed on the 
earth any power presumptuous enough to invade the repose of the suc- 
cessor of Augustus. The arts of flattery concealed the impending danger 
till Alaric approached the palace of Milan. But when the sound of war 
had awakened the young emperor, instead of flying to arms with the 
spirit, or even the rasliness, of his age, he eagerly listened to those timid 
counsellors who proposed to convey his sacred person and his faithful 
attendants to some secure and distant station in the provinces of Gaul. 

is one of the earliest and most vleasing; compositions of Claudian. Cowley's 
imitation (Hurd’s edition, vol. ii. p. 241) has some natural and liappy strokes: 
but it is much inferior to the original portrait, which is evidently drawn from 
the life. 

“Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine quercum 
.ffiquaevutnque videt consenutsse nemus. 

A neighbouring wood born with himself he sees, 

And- loves his old contemporary trees. 

In this passage Cowley is perhaps superior to his original; and the English 
poet, who was a good botanist, has concealed the oaks under a more general 
expression. 

Claudian de Bell. Get. 199-266. He may seem prolix: but fear and stipcr- 
shrion occupied as large a space in the minds of the Italians. 

"" From the passages of Paulinus which Baronius has produced (Aunal. 
Eccles. A.D. 403, No. si) it is manifest that the general alarm had pervaded 
all Italy, as far as Nola in Campania, where that famous penitent had fixed 

111" ''honp* 
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Stiliclio alone had courage and authority to resist this disgraceful 
measure, which would have abandoned Rome and Italy to the bar- 
barians; but as the troops of the palace had been lately detached to the 
Rhcetian frontier, and as the resource of new levies was slow and pre- 
carious, the general of the West could only promise that, if the court 
of Milan would maintain their ground during his absence, he would soon 
return with an army equal to the encounter of the Gothic king. With- 
out losing a moment (while each moment was so important to the public 
safety), Stilicho hastily embarked on the Larian lake, ascended the 
mountains of ice and snow amidst the severity of an Alpine winter, and 
suddenly repressed, by his unexpected presence, the enemy, who had 
disturbed the tranquillity of RhiEtia.®" The barbarians, perhaps some 
tribes of the Alemanni, respected the firmness of a chief who still as- 
sumed the language of command; and the choice which he condescended 
to make of a select number of their bravest youth was considered as a 
mark of his esteem and favour. The cohorts, who were delivered from 
the neighbouring foe, diligently repaired to tlie Imperial standard ; and 
Stilicho issued his orders to the most remote troops of the West, to 
advance, by rapid marches, to the defence of Honorius and of Italy. 
The fortresses of the Rhine were abandoned; and the safety of Gaul was 
protected only by the faith of the Germans, and the ancient terror of 
the Roman name. Even the legion which had been stationed to guard 
the wall of Britain against the Caledonians of the North was hastily 
recalled;*"' and a numerous body of the cavalry of the Alani was per- 
suaded to engage in the service of the emperor, who anxiously expected 
the return of his general. The prudence and vigour of Stilicho were 
conspicuous on this occasion, which revealed, at the same time, the 
weakness of the falling empire. The legions of Rome, which had long 
since languished in the gradual decay of discipline and courage, were 
exterminated by the Gothic and civil wars; and it was found impossible 
without exliausting and exposing the provinces, to assemble an army for 
the defence of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abandon his sovereign in the unguarded 
palace of Milan, he had probably calcula,ted the term of his absence, the 
distance of the enemy, and the obstacles that might retard their march. 
He principally depended on the rivers of Italy, the Adige, the Mincius, 


“Solus erat Stilicho, etc., is the exclusive commendation which Claudian 
bestows (de Bell. Get. 267), without condescending to except the emperor. 
How insignificant must Honorius have appeared in his own court 1 
“ The face of the country and the hardiness of Stilicho are finely described 
(de Bell. Get. 340-363). 

“ Venit et extremis legio prsetenta Britannis 


Qua Scoto dat frena truci. 


De Bell. (Set. 416. 


Yet the most rapid march from Edinburgh, or Newcastle, to Milan, must 
have required a longer, space of time than Claudian seems willing to allow', 
for tho duration of thp Gothic wr. 
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the Oglio, and the Adduii, which, in the whiter or spring, by the fall of 
rains, or by the melting of the snows, are commonly swelled into broad 
and impetuous torrents."' Hut the season happened to be remarkably 
dry; and the Goths could traverse, without impediment, the wide and 
stony beds, whose centre was faintly marked by the course of a shallow 
stream. The bridge and {lassagc of the Addua was secured by a strong 
detachment of the Gothic army; and as Alaric approached the walls, 
or rather the suburbs, of hlilan, he enjoyed the proud satisfaction of 
.seeing the emperor of the Homans fly before him. Honorius, accom- 
panied by a feeble train of statesmen and eunuchs, hastily retreated 
towards the Alps, with a design of securing his person in the city of 
Arles, which had often been the royal re.siclence of his predecessors. 
Hut Honorius had scarcely passed tlie Po before he was overtaken 
by the speed of the Gothic cavalry since the urgency of the danger 
compelled him to seek a temporary shelter within the fortification of 
-•Vsta, a town of Liguria or Piemont, situate on the hanks of the Tana- 
rus.''* The siege of an obscure place, which contained so rich a prize, 
and seemed incapable of a long resistance, was instantly formed, 
and indefatigably pressed, by the king of the Goths; and the bold 
declaration, whidi the emperor might afterwards make, that his breast 
had never been susceptible of fear, did not probably obtain much credit 
even in his own court.'** In the last and almost hopeless e.vtremity, after 
the barbarians had already proposed the indignity of a capitulation, the 
Imperial captive was suddenly relieved by the fame, the approach, and 
at length the presence, of the hero whom he had so long c-'cpeclcd. At 
the head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, Slilicho swum the stream 
of the Addua, to gain the time whicli he must have lost in the attack 
of the bridge; the passage of the Po was an entevpri.se of much less 
hazard and difficulty; and the successful action, in which he cut his 
way through the Gothic camp under the walls of Asia, revived the hopes 


Every traveller must recollect the face of Lombardy (see Fontcuelle, tom. 
*'• t*' which IS often tormented by tlic capricious and irregular nbundancc 
The Austrians before Genoa were encamped in the dry tied of 
the Polccyera. Ne sarebbe” (says Muralori) “niai passalo per menle a 
Ajemanni, chc ciuel picciolo torrentc polesse, per cosi dire, in un 
mstante cangiarsi in un terribil gigaiilc." (Annal. d'ltalia, tom. xvi. p. 44J, 
Milan, 1733, 8vo, edit.) 

1 1 P*v*^l* ,*^^****’Iy answer our question. Where wa.s Honorius him- 

seu._ let the flight is marked by the pursuit; and my idea of the Gothic 
war IS justified by the Italian critics, Sigonius (tom. i. p. ii. j). 360. de Imp. 
Occident. 1. x.) and Mqratori (Amiali d’ltalia, tom. iv, p. 43). 

WT traced in the ftineraries (p. 08, 288, 394, with 

Wesselmgs Notes). Asia lay some miles on the right hand. 

a Roman colony, is now the capital of a pleasant county, 
'a 11! century, devolved to the dukes of Savoy (T,eandro 

Alberti, Descnzzione d’ltalia, p. 382). 

fnipuHt ullus. He might hold this proud language the next 
•?Ion 440)^°™^’ hundred miles from the scene of danger (vi. Cons. 
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and vindicated the honour of Rome. Instead of grasping the fruit of 
his victory, the barbarian was gradually invested, on every side, by 
the troops of the West, who successively issued through all the passes 
of the Alps; his quarters were straitened; his convoys were intercepted; 
and the vigilance of the Romans prepared to form a chain of fortifica- 
tions, and to besiege the lines of the besiegers. A military council wa.s 
assembled of the long-haired chiefs of the Gothic nation; of aged war- 
riors, whose bodies were wrapped in furs, and whose stern countenances 
were marked with honourable wounds. They weighed the glory of 
persisting in their attempt against the advantage of securing their 
plunder; and they recommended the prudent measure of a seasonable 
retreat. In this important debate, Alaric displayed the spirit of the 
conqueror of Rome; and after he had reminded his countrymen of 
their achievements and of their designs, he concluded his animating 
speech by the solemn and positive assurance that he was resolved to 
find in Italy either a kingdom or a grave.'‘“ 

The loose discipline of the barbarians always exposed them to the 
danger of a surprise; but, instead of choosing the dissolute hours of 
riot and intemperance, Stilicho resolved to attack the Cfimtian Goths 
whilst they were devoutly employed in celebrating the festival of 
Easter,"*" The execution of the stratagem, or, as it was termed by the 
clergy, of the sacrilege, was intrusted to Saul, a barbarian and a Pagan, 
who had served, however, with distinguished reputation among the 
veteran generals of Theodosius. The camp of the Goths, which Alaric 
had pitched in the neighbourhood of Pollcntia,'*^ was thrown into con- 
fusion by the sudden and impetuous charge of the Imperial cavalry; 
but, in a few moments, the undaunted genius of their leader gave them 
an order and a field of battle; and, soon as they had recovered from 
their astonishment, the pious confidence tliat the God of the Christians 
would assert their cause added new strength to their native valour. In 
this engagement, which was long maintained with equal courage and 
success, the chief of the Alani, whose diminutive and savage form con- 
cealed a magnanimous soul,, approved his suspected loyalty, by the zeal 

"Hanc ego vel victor regno, vel morte tenebo 
Vidus, huinuni. 

The speeches (do Bell. Get. 479.-S49) of tlie Gothic Nestor and Achilles are 
strong, characteri,stic, adapted to the circumstances, and possibly not less 
genuine than those of Livy, 

“Oro.sius ( 1 . vii. c. is shocked at, the impiety of the Romans, who 
attacked on Easter Sunaay such pious Christians. Yet, at the same time, 
public prayers were ollered at the shrine of St. Thomas of Edcssa for the 
(Icslruclion of the Ariau robber. See Tilleraont (Hist, des, Emp. tom. v. 
!>• 529), who quotes a homily which has been erroneously ascribed to St. 
Chrysostom. 

■“The vestiges of Pollentia are twenty-live miles to' the south-east of Turin. 
UrbSj in the same neighbourhood, was a royal chase of the kinig.s of Lombardy, 
and a small river,' which excused the prediction, “penetrabis ad urbem." 
(Cluver. Ital. Antia. tom. i. p. 83-85.) 
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with which he fought and fell in the service of the republic; and the 
fame of this gallant barbarian has been imperfectly preserved in the 
verses of Claudian, since the poet, who celcliratcs his virtue, has omitted 
the mention of his name. His death was followed by the flight and dis- 
may of the squadrons which he commanded; and the dbfeat of the wing 
of cavalry might have decided the victory of Alaric, if Htilicho had not 
immediately led the Roman and barbarian infantry to the attack. The 
skill of the general, and the bravery of the soldiers, surmounted every 
obstacle. In the evening of the bloody day, the Goths retreated from 
the field of battle; the entrenchments of their camp were forced, and 
the scene of rapine and slaughter made some atonement for the calami- 
ties which they had inflicted on the subjects of the empire.'''’ The 
magnificent spoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the veterans of the 
West; Uie captive wife of Alaric, who had impatiently claimed his 
promise of Roman jewels and Patrician handmaids,'"' was reduced to 
implore the mercy of the insulting foe; and many thousand prisoners, 
released from the Gothic chains, dispersed through the provinces of 
Italy the praises of their heroic deliverer. The triumph of Stilicho 
'was compared by the poet, and perhaiM by the public, to that of 
Marius; who, in the same part of Italy, had encountered and destroyed 
another army of Northern barbarians. The huge bones and the empty 
helmets of the Cimbri and of tire Goths -would easily bo confounded liy 
succeeding generations; and posterity might erect a common trophy 
to the memory of the' two most illustrious generals, who had van- 
quished, on the same memorable ground, the two most formidable ene- 
mies of Rome.*® 

The eloquence of Claudian'"' has celebrated, with lavish applause, 
the victory of Pollentia, one of the most glorious days in the life of 

“Oropius wishes, in doubtful words, to insinuate the dcicat of the Komnus. 
"Pugnantes viciinus, victores victi sumtis.” Pro.spcr (in Climu.) makes it 
an equal and bloody battle; but the Gothic writers, Cassiodorus (in Chron.) 
and Jornandes (de Reb. Get. c. 30), claim a decisive victory. 

" Demons Ausonidum gemtnata monilia inatrum, 

Romanasque alta famulas cervice pclcbat. 

, , De Hell. Get. 627. 

[From these lines of Claudian by no imssible stretch of ingenuity ran be 
wrung any authority whereon to base the statement that .Alaric’s, w'ifc fell a 
captive into the victor's hands.— O. S.] 

‘’Claudian (de Bell. Get. 580-647) and Prudentius (in Syinmach. 1 . ii. 604- 
719) cclebral^ without ambiguity, the Roman victory of PollcnUa. They 
are poetical and party writers ; yet’ some credit is due to the most suspiciqus 
witnesses who are checked by the recent notoriety of facts, 

Claudiari’s peroration is strong and elegant; hut the identity 'of the 
Cimbriq and Gothic fields mqst be' understood (like "Virgil’s Philippi, Georgic 
1. 490) according to the loose geography of a poet. Vercella: and Pollentia arc 
sixty miles from each other; and the latitude is still greater if the Cimbri 
were defeated in the wide and barren plain of "Verona (Maffci, Verona II- 
Instrata, p. i. p. 54-62). 

“ Qaudian and Prudentius must be strictly examined, to reduce the figures 
and extot^ the historic sense of those poets. 
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his patron; but his reluctant and partial muse bestows more genuine 
praise on the character of the Gothic king. His name is, indeed, 
branded with the reproachful epithets of pirate and robber, to which 
the conquerors of every age are so justly entitled; but the poet of 
Stillcho is compelled to acknowledge that Alaric possessed the invin- 
cible temper of mind which rises superior to every misfortune, and 
derives new resources from adversity. After the total defeat of his 
infantry, he escaped, or rather withdrew, from the field of battle, with 
the greatest part of his cavalry entire and unbroken. Without wasting 
a moment to lament the irreparable loss of so many brave companions, 
he left his victorious enemy to bind in chains the captive images of a 
Gothic king;'" and boldly resolved to break through the unguarded 
passes of the Apennine, to spread desolation over the fruitful face of 
Tuscany, and to conquer or die before the gates of Rome. The capital 
was saved by the active and incessant diligence of Stilicho; but he 
respected the despair of his enemy; and, instead of committing the 
fate of the republic to the chance of another battle, he proposed to 
purchase the absence of the barbarians. The spirit of AJaric would 
have rejected such terms, the permission of a retreat, and tlie offer of 
a pension, with contempt and indignation; but he exercised a limited 
and precarious authority over the independent chieftains who had 
raised him, for their service, above the rank of his equals; they were 
still less disposed to follow an unsuccessful general, and many of them 
were tempted to consult their interest by a private negotiation with 
the minister of Honorius. The king submitted to the voice of his 
people, ratified the treaty with the empire of the West, and repassed 
the Po with tlie remains of the flourishing army which he had led into 
Italy. A considerable part of the Roman forces still continued to at- 
tend his motions: and Stilicho, who maintained a secret correspondence 
with some of the barbarian chiefs, was punctually appraised of the 
designs that were formed in the camp and council of Alaric. The king 
of the Goths, ambitious to signalise his retreat by some splendid 
achievement, had resolved to occupy the important city of Verona, 
which commands the principal passage of the Rhstian Alps; and, 
directing his march tlirough the territories of those German tribes 
whose alliance would restore his exhausted strength, to invade, on the 
side of the Rhine, the wealthy and unsuspecting provinces of Gaul. 
Ignorant of the treason which had already betrayed his bold and 
judicious enterprise, he advanced towards the passes of the mountains, 
already possessed by the Imperial troops; where he was exposed, al- 
most at the same instant, to a general attack in the front, on his 

“ Et gravant en airain ses frSIes avantages 
De mes etats conquis enchainer Ics images. . 

The practice of exposing iii triumph the images of kings and provinces was 
familiar to tlie Romans. The bust of Mithridates himself was twelve feet 
high,, of massy n^old (Preinshem. Supplement. Livian. ciii. 47).. 
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flanks, and in the rear. In this bloody action, at a small distance 
from the walls of Verona, the loss of the CJotlis was not less heavy 
than that which they had sustaii^ed in the defeat of Pollen lia; and 
their valiant king, who escaped by the swiftness of his horse, must 
either have been slain or made prisoner, if the hasty rashness of the 
Alani had not disappointed the measures of the Roman general. Alaric 
secured the remains of his army on the adjacent rocks ; and prepared 
himself, with undaunted resolution, to maintain a siege against the 
superior numbers of the enemy, who invested him on all sides. But 
he could not oppose the destructive progress of hunger and disease; 
nor was it possible for him to check the continual desertion of his 
impatient and capricious barbarians. In this extremity he .still found 
resources in his own courage, or in the moderation of his adversary; 
and the retreat of the Gothic king was considered as the deliverance 
of Ttaly.'^ Yet the people, and even the clergy, incapable of forming 
any rational judgment of the business of peace ancl war, presumed 
to arraign the policy of Stilicho, who so often vanquished, so often sur- 
rounded, and so often dismissed the implacable enemy of the repul)- 
lic. The first moment of the public safety is devoted to gratitude and 
joy; but the second is diligently occupied by envy and calumny 

The citizens of Rome had been astonished by the approach of Alaric; 
and the diligence with which they laboured to restore the walls of the 
capital confessed their own fears, and the decline of the empire. After 
the retreat of the barbarians, Honorius was directed to accept the 
dutiful invitation of the senate, and to celebrate, in the Imperial city, 
the auspicious era of the Gothic victory, and of his sixth consulship.'''' 
The suburbs and the streets, from the Milvian bridge to the Palatine 
mount, were filled by the Roman people, who, in the space of an hun- 
dred years, had only thrice been honoured with the presence of their 
sovereigns. While their eyes were fixed on the chariot where Stilicho 
was deservedly seated by the side of his royal pupil, they applauded 
the pomp of a triumph which yras not stained, like that of Constan- 
tine or of Theodosius, with civil blood. The procession passed under 
a lofty arch, which had been purposely erected: but in less than seven 
years, the Gothic conquerors of Rome might read, if they were aide 
to read, the superb inscription of that monument, whicli attested the 
total defeat and destruction of their nation."' The emperor resided 

“ The Getic war and the sixth consulship of Honorius obscurely connect 
the events of Alaric’s retreat and losses. 

'“Taceo de Alarico , . . sajpe yiclo, saspe concluso, seniperquc dimissn. 
Orosnis, 1 . vii. c. 37, p. 567. Claudian (vi. Cons. Hon. 330) drop.<i the curtain 
with a fine image. 

“The remamder of Claudian’s poem on the sixth consulship of Honorius 
describes the journey, the triumph, and the games (330-660) . 

See the inscription in Mascou’s History of the Ancient Germans, viii. la. 
The words are positive and indiscreet: Getarum nationein in omne, sevum 
dumitam, etc. 
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several months in the capital, and every part of his behaviour was 
regulated with care to conciliate the affection of the clergy, the senate, 
and the people of Rume. The clergy was edified by his frequent visits, 
and liberal gifts, to the shrines of the apostles. The senate, who, in 
the triumphal procession, had been excused from the humiliating cere- 
mony of preceding on foot' the Imperial chariot, was treated witli the 
decent reverence which Stilicho always affected for that assembly. The 
people was repeatedly gratified by the attention and courtesy of Hono- 
rius in the public game.s, which were celebrated on that occasion with 
a magnificence , not unworthy of the spectator. As soon as the ap- 
pointed number of chariot-races was concluded, the decoration of the 
circus was suddenly changed; the hunting of wild beasts afforded a 
various and splendid entertainment; and the chase was succeeded by 
a military dance, which seems, in the lively description of Claudian, 
to present the image of a modern tournament. 

In these games of Honorlus, the inhuman combats of gladiators®’ 
polluted for the last time the amphitheatre of Rome. The first Chris- 
tian emperor may claim the honour of the first edict which condemned 
the art and amusement of shedding human blood;"" but this benevo- 
lent law expressed the wishes of the prince, without reforming an 
inveterate abuse which degraded a civilised nation below the condi- 
tion of savage cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps several thousand, 
victims wore annually slaughtered in the great cities of the empire; 
and the month of December, more peculiarly devoted to the combats 
of gladiators, still exhibited to the eyes of the Roman people a grate- 
ful spectacle of blood and cruelty. Amidst the general joy of the 
victory of Pollentia, a Christian poet exhorted the emperor to extir- 
pate, by his authority, the horrid custom which had so long resisted 
the voice of humanity and religion."' The pathetic representations of 
Prudentiiis were less effectual than the generous boldness of Tele- 
machus, an Asiatic monk, whose death was more useful to mankind than 
his life."" The Romans were provoked by the interruption of their 
pleasures; and the rash monk, who had descended into the arena, to 
separate the gladiators, was overwhelmed under a shower of stones. 
But the madne.ss of the people soon subsided: they respected the 

“On the curious Ihough horrid subject of the gladiators, consult the two 
books of the Saluriialia of Lipsius, who, as an antiquarian, is inclined to 
excuse the practice of antiquity (tom. iii. p. 4B3-S4S)' 

Cod. 'riicodo.s. 1 . XV. tit. xii. leg. i. The Commentary of Godefroy affords 
largo materials (tom. v. p, 396) for the history of gladiators. 

"See the peroration of Prudontius (in Syinmach 1 . ii. ii2i-ir3i)_, who 
had doubtless read tlio eloquent invective of Lactantius (Divin. Institut 1 . 
vi, c. 30). The Christian apologists have not spared these bloody games, which 
were introduced iti the religious festivals of Paganism. 

™ Tlieodoret, 1 . v. c. 26. I wish to believe the story of St. Teleroachus. 
Yet 110 church has been dedicated, no altar has been erected, to the only monk 
who died a martvr in the cause of humanity. 
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memory of Telemiichus, who had deserved the honours of martyrdom; 
and they submitted, without a murmur, to the laws of Ilonorius, which 
abolished for ever the human sacrifices of the amphitheatre. The 
citizens, who adhered to the manners of their ancestors, might per- 
haps insinuate that the last remains of a martial spirit were preserved 
in this school of fortitude, which accustomed the Romans to the sight 
of blood, and to the contempt of death: a vain and cruel prejudice, so 
nobly confuted by the valour of ancient Greece and of modern 
Europe 1 

The recent danger to which the person of the emperor had been ex- 
posed in the defenceless palace of Milan urged him to seek a retreat 
in some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where he might securely remain, 
while the open country was covered by a deluge of barbarians. On 
the coast of the Hadriatic, about ten or twelve miles from the most 
southern of the seven mouths of the Po, the Thessalians had founded 
the ancient colony of Ravunna,"* which they afterwards resigned to 
the natives of Umbria. Augustus, who had observed the opportunity 
of the place, prepared, at the distance of three miles from the old town, 
a capacious harbour for the reception of two hundred and fifty ships 
of war. This naval establishment, which included the arsenals and 
magazines, the barracks of the troops, and the houses of the artificers, 
derived its origin and name from the permanent station of the Roman 
fleet; the intermediate space was soon filled with buildings and inhabi- 
tants, and the three extensive and populous quarters of Ravenna grad- 
ually contributed to form one of the most important cities of Italy. 
The principal canal of Augustus poured a copious stream of the waters 
of the Po through the midst of the city, to the entrance of the har- 
bour; the same waters were introduced into the profound ditches that 
encompassed the walls; they were disliibutcd by a thousand subordi- 
nate canals into every part of the city, which they divided into a 
variety of small islands; the communication was maintained only by 
the use of boats and bridges; and the houses of Ravenna, whose ap- 
pearance may be compared to that of Venice, were raised on the foun- 
dation of wooden piles. The adjacent country, to the distance of many 
miles, was a deep and impassable morass; and the artificial causeway 

“Crudele gkdiatorum siieclaculum ct inUumamim uo iiiiitflw vidcri solet; 
et hand scio an ita sit, ut nmac fit. Cicero Tusculan, ii. 17. He faititly censures 
the abuse, and warmly defends the use, of these sports; ocuUs nulla poterat 
esse fortior contra dolorem el mortem disciplina. .Seneca (Epist. v. i.) shows 
the feelings of a man. 

“This accopt of Ravenna is drawn from Strabo ( 1 . v, p. 327 [p. 213, cd. 
Casaub.J), Pliny (iii. 20), Stephen of Byzantium (sub voce 'Viifievva, p. 651, 
edit. Berkel.), Clattdian (in vi. Cons. Honor. 494, etc)., Sidonius Apollinarts 
(I i. Epist. Si 8), Jornandes (dc Rcb. Get. c. 29), Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. 
1 . i. c. i. p. 309, edit. Louvre [tom. ii. p. 8, ed. Bonn]), and Cluverius (Ilal. 
Antiq. tom. i, p. 301-307). Yet I still want a local antiquarian, and a good 
topographical map. 
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which connected Ravenna with the continent might be easily guarded 
or destroyed on the approach of an hostile army. These morasses 
were interspersed, however, with vineyards; and though the soil was 
exhausted by four or five crops, the town enjoyed a more plentiful 
supply of wine than of fresh water.®' The air, instead of receiving 
the sickly and almost pestilential exhalations of low and marshy 
grounds, was distinguished, like the neighbourhood of Alexandria, as 
uncommonly pure and salubrious; and this singular advantage was 
ascribed to the regular tides of the Hadrialic, which swept the canals, 
interrupted the unwholesome stagnation of the waters, and floated, 
every day, the vessels of the adjacent country into the heart of 
Ravenna. The gradual retreat of the sea has left the modern city 
at the distance of four miles from the Hadriatic, and as early as tlie 
fifth or sixth century of the Christian era the port of Augustus was 
converted into pleasant orchards, and a lonely grove of pines covered 
the ground where the Roman fleet once rode at anchor."® Even this 
alteration contributed to increase the natural strength of the place, 
and the shallowness of the water was a sufficient barrier against the 
large sliips of the enemy. This advantageous situation was fortified 
by art and labour; and in the twentietli year of his age the emperor 
of the West, anxious only for his personal safety, retired to the per- 
petual confinement of the walls and morasses of Ravenna. The ex- 
ample of Honorius was imitated by his feeble successors, the Gothic 
kings, and afterwards the Exarchs, who occupied the throne and palace 
of tlie emperors; and till the middle of the eighth century Ravenna 
was considered as the seat of government and the capital of Italy."" 

The fears of Honorius were not without foundation, nor were his 
precautions without .effect. While Italy rejoiced in her deliverance 
from the Goths, a furious tempest was excited among the nations of 
Germany, who yielded to the irresistible impulse that appears to have 
been gradually communicated from the eastern extremity of the con- 
tinent of Asia. The Chinese annals, as they have been interpreted by 
the learned industry of the preMnt age, may be usefully applied to 
reveal the secret and remote causes of tire fEdl of the Roman empire. 

“Martial (Epigram iii. 56, 57) plays on the trick of the knave who had 
sold him wine instead of water; but he seriously declares that a cistern at 
Ravenna i.s more valuable than a vineyard. Sidonius complains that the 
town is destitute of fountains and aqueducts, and ranks the want_ of fresh 
water among the local evils, such as the croaking of frogs, the stinging of 
gnats, etc. 

“The fable of Theodore and Honoria, which, Dryden has so admirably 
transplanted from Boccaccio (Giornata in. novell. viii.) was acted in the wood 
of Chiassi, a corrupt word from Classes, the naval station, which, with the 
intermediate road or suburb, the Via Ccesaris, constituted the triple city of 
Ravenna. 

“ From the year 404 the dates of the Theodosian Code became sedentary 
at Constantinople and l^venna. See' ■Godefroy’s .Chronology of the Liws,' 
tom. i. p. cxlviii., etc. 
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The extensive territory to the north of the great wall was possessed 
after the flight of the Huns by the victorious Sienpi; who were some- 
times broken into independent tribes, and sometimes re-united under 
a supreme chief; till at length, styling themselves Topa, or masters of 
the earth, they acquired a more solid consistence and a more for- 
midable power. The Topa soon compelled the pastoral nations of the 
eastern desert to acknowledge tlie superiority of their arms; they in- 
vaded t’hina in a period of weakness and intestine discord; and these 
fortunate Tartars, adopting the laws and manners of the vanquished 
jjeople, founded an Imperial dynasty, which reigned near one hun- 
dred and sixty years over the northern provinces of the monarchy. 
Some generations before they ascended the throne of Cihina, one of 
the Topa princes had enlisted in his cavalry a slave of the name of 
Moko, renowned for his valour, but who was tempted, by the fear of 
punishment, to desert his standard, and to range the desert at the head 
of an hundred followers. This gang of rol)bcrs and outlaws swelled 
into a camp, a tribe, a numerous people, distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Geougen; and their hereditary chieftains, the posterity of 
Moko the slave, assumed their rank among the Scythian monarchs. 
The youth of Toulun, the greatest of bis descendants, was exercised by 
those misfortunes which are the school of heroes. He I)ravely struggled 
with adversity, broke the impeidous yoke of the Topa, and became 
the legislator of his nation and the conqueror of Tartary. His troops 
were distributed into regular bands of an hundred and of a thousand 
men; cowards were stoned to death; the most splendid honours were 
proposed as the reward of valour; and Toulun, who had knowledge 
enough to despise the learning of China, adopted only such arts and 
institutions as were favourable to the military spirit of his govern- 
ment, His tents, which he removed in the winter season to a more 
southern latitude, were pitched during Ihc summer on the fruitful 
banks of the Selinga. His conquests stretched from Corea far beyond 
the river Irtish. He vanquished, in the country to the north of the 
Caspian sea, the nation of the Hum; and the new title of Khan, or 
Cagan, expressed the fame and power which he, derived from this 
memorable victory."* 

The chain of events is interrupted, or rather is concealed, as it passes 
from the Volga to the Vistula, through the dark interval which sepa- 
rates the extreme limits of the Chinese and of the Roman geography. 
Yet the temper of the barbarians, and the experience of .successive 
emigrations, suf&ciently declare that the Huns, who were oppressed 
by the arms of the Geougen, soon withdrew from the presence of an 
insulting victor. The countries towards the Euxine were already occu- 
pied by their kindred tribes; and their hasty flight, which they soon 

"‘See M. de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 179-189, tom, ii, p. 295, 
S.U-3.^8. 
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converted into a bold attack, would more naturally be directed toward'^ 
the rich and level plains through which the Vistula gently flows into 
the Baltic sea. The North must again have been alarmed and agitated 
I'.y the invasion of the Huns; and the nations who retreated before 
them must have pressed with incumbent weight on the confines of 
dermany."''’ The inhabitants of those regions which the ancients have 
assigned to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Burgundians, might em- 
brace the resolution of abandoning to the fugitives of Sarmatia their 
woods and morasses, or at least of discharging their superfluous num- 
bers on the provinces of the Roman empire.'"' About four years afte. 
the victorious Toulun had assumed the title of Khan of the Geougen, 
another barbarian, the haughty Rhodugast, or Radagaisus,“‘ marched 
from the northern extremities of Germany almost to the gates of 
Rome, and left the remains of his army to achieve the destruction of 
the West. The Vandals, the Suevi, and the Burgundians, formed the 
strength of this mighty host; but the Alani, who had found an hos- 
pitable reception in their new seats, added their active cavalry to the 
heavy infantry of the Germans; and the Gothic adventurers crowded 
so eagerly to the standard of Radagaisus, that, by some historians, he 
has been styled tlie XCing of the Goths. Twelve tliousand warriors, 
distinguished above the vulgar by their noble birth or their valiant 
deeds, glittered in the van;'"* and tlie whole multitude, which was not 
less than two hundred thousand fighting men, might be increased, by 
the accession of women, of children, and of slaves, to the amount of 
four hundred thousand persons. This formidable emigration issued 
from the same coast of the Baltic which had poured forth the myriads 
of the Cimbri and Teutones to assault Rome and Italy in the vigour 
of the republic. After the departure of those barbarians, their native 
country, which was marked by the vestiges of their greatness, long 
ramparts and gigantic moles,'"’ remained, during some ages, a vast and 
dreary solitude; till the human species was renewed by the powers of 
generation, and the vacancy was filled by the influx of new inhabi- 

Vrocopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. iii. p. 182 [ed. Paris; tom. i. p. 319, 
cil. BonnJ) has observed an emigration from the Palus Masotis to the north 
of Germany, whiclt he ascribes to famine. But his views of ancient history 
are strangely darkened by ignorance and error. 

'"Zosiinus ( 1 . V. [c. 26] p. 331) uses the general description of the nations 
beyond the Danube and the Rhine._ Their situation, and consequently their 
names, are manifestly shown, even in the various epithets which each ancient 
writer may have casually added. 

“’The name of, Rhadagast was that of a local deity of the Obotrites (in 
Mecklenburg). A hero might naturally assume the appellation of his tutelar 
god; but it is not probable that the barbarians should worship an unsuccessful 
hero. See Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, viii. 14. 

** Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180 [p. 57, ed. Bekker]) uses the Latin 
word ’OiTTijadToi, which does not convey any precise idea. , I suspect that 
they were the princes and nobles with their faithful companions — the knights 
with their squires, as they would have been styled some centuries afterwards. 

Taci*. de J'torihu.s Gernr’noriim, c. . 17 . 
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tants. The nations who now usurp an extent of land which they are 
unable to cultivate would soon be assisted by the industrious poverty 
of their neighbours, if the government of Europe did not protect the 
claims of dominion and property. 

The correspondence of nations was in that age so imperfect and 
precarious, that the revolutions of the North might escape the knowl- 
edge of the court of Ravenna, till the dark cloud, which was collected 
along the coast of the Baltic, bunst in thunder upon Ihc banks of the 
Upper Danube. The emperor of the West, if his ministers disturbed 
his amusements by the news of the impending clanger, was satisfied 
with being the occasion and the spectator of the war.’^" Tlie safety 
of Rome was intrusted to the counsels and the sword of Stilicho; but 
such was the feeble and exhausted state of the empire, that it was 
impossible to restore the fortifications of the Danube, or to prevent 
by a vigorous effort the invasion of the Germans.'^* The hopes of the 
vigilant minister of Honorius were confined to the defence of Italy, 
He once more abandoned the provinces, recalled the troops, pressed 
the new levies, which were rigorously exacted and pusillanimously 
eluded; employed the most efficacious means to arrest or allure the 
deserters; and offered the gift of freedom and of two pieces of gold 
to all the slaves who would enlist.’^ By these efforts he painfully col- 
lected from the subjects of a great empire an army of thirty or forty 
thousand men, which, in the days of Scipio or Cainilhis, would have 
been instantly furnished by the free citizens of the territory of Rome,^''' 
The thirty legions of Stilicho were reinforced by a large body of bar- 
barian auxiliaries; the faithful Alani were personally attached to his 
service; and the troops of Huns and of Goths, who marched under 
the banners of their native princes Huldin and Sarus, were animated 
by interest and resentment to oppose the ambition of Radagaisus. The 
king of the confederate Germans passed without resistance the Alps, 

” Cujus agendi 

Spectator yel causa fui, 

Clatidian, vi. Cons. Hon. 439, 

is the modest language of Plonorius, in speaking of the Gotliic war, which 
he had seen somewhat nearer. 

“ Zosimus (1. V. [c. 26] p, 331) transports the war and the victory of 
Stilicho beyond the Danube, A strange error, which is awkwardly and im- 
perfectly cured by reading "Apvat for "IvTpov (Tillcmnut. Vfist. des Emp. tom. 
y. p. 807) . In good policy, we must use the service of Zosimus, without esteem- 
ing or trusting him. 

” Codex Theodos. 1 . vii. tit. xiii. leg. 16. The dale of this law (a.d. 406, May 
18) satisfies ine, as it had done Godciroy (tom. ii. p, 387), of the true year 
of the_ invasion of Radagaisus. Tilleraont, Pagi, and Miiratori, prefer the 
preceding year; but they are bound, by certain obligations of civility and re- 
spect, to St. Paulinus of Nola. 

" Soon after Rome had been taken by the Gauls, the senate, on a sudden 
emergency, armed ten legions, 3000 horse and 43,000 foot— a force which 
the city could not have sent forth under Augustus (Livy, vii. 33) . This decla- 
ration may puzzle an antiquary, but it is clearly explained by Montesquieu. 
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the Po, and the Apennine; leaving on one hand the inaccessible palace 
of Honorius securely buried among the marshes of Ravenna, and, on 
the other, the camp of Slilicho, who had fixed his head-quarters at 
Ticinum, or Pavia, but who seems to have avoided a decisive battle 
till he had assembled his distant forces. Many cities of Italy were 
pillaged or destroyed; and the siege of Florence^* by Radagaisus is 
one of the earliest events in the history of that celebrated republic, 
whose firmness checked and delayed the unskilful fury of the barba- 
rians. The senate and people trembled at their approach within an 
hundred and eighty mites of Rome, and anxiously compared the dan- 
ger which they had escaped with the new perils to which they were 
exposed. Alaric was a Christian and a soldier, the leader of a dis- 
ciplined army; who understood the laws of war, who respected the 
sanctity of treaties, and who had familiarly conversed with the sub- 
jects of the empire in the same camps and the same churches. The 
savage Radagaisus was a stranger to the manners, the religion, and 
even the language of the civilised nations of the South. The fierceness 
of his temper was exasperated by cruel superstition; and it was uni- 
versally believed tliat he had bound himself by a solemn vow to reduce 
the city into a heap of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice the most 
illustrious of the Roman senators on the altars of those gods who were 
appeased by human blood. The public danger, which should have rec- 
onciled all domestic animosities, displayed the incurable madness of 
religious faction. The oppressed votaries of Jupiter and Mercury re- 
spected, in the implacable enemy of Rome, the character of a devout 
Pagan; loudly declared that they were more apprehensive of the sacri- 
fices than of the arms of Radagaisus; and secretly rejoiced in the 
calamities of their country, which condemned the faith of their Chris- 
tian adversaries.'^” 

Florence was reduced to the last extremity; and the fainting courage 
of the. citizens was supported only by the authority of St. Ambrose, 
who had communicated in a dream tlie promise of a speedy deliver- 
ance.''" On a sudden they beheld from their walls the banners of 
Stilicho, who advanced with his united force to the relief of the faith- 

” Machiavel has explained, at least as a philosopher, the origin of Florence, 
which insensibly descended, for the beneOt of trade, from the rock of Fassulse 
to the banks of the Arno (Istoria Florentina, tom. i. 1 . ii._p. 36; Londra, 1747). 
The triumvirs sent a colony to Florence, which, under Tiberius (Tacit. Annal. 
i. 79), deserved the reputation and name of a flourishing city. See Culver. 
Ital. Antiq. tom. i. p. so 7 , etc, 

■“Yet the Jupiter ol Radagaisus, who 3yorshippcd Thor and "Woden, was 
very difl'erent from the Olympic or Capitolinc Jove. The acoomniodating 
temper of polytheism might unite those various and remote deities; but the 
genuine Romans abhorred the human sacrifices of Gaul and Germany. 

Paulinus (in "Vit, Ambros. c, 50) relates this story, .which he received from 
the mouth of Pansophia herself, a religious matron of Florence. Yet the 
archbishop soon ceased to take an active part in the business of the world, 
and never became a popular saint. 
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ful city, aarl who soon marked tliat fatal .spot for the grave of the bar- 
barian host. The apparent contradictions of those writers who variously 
relate the defeat of Radagaisus, may be reconciled without offering 
much violence to their respective testimonies. Oroaiiis and Augus- 
tin, who were intimately connected by friendship and religion, a.scril)r' 
this miraculous victory to the providence of God rather than to the 
valour of man.'" Thej' strictly exclude every idi'a of chance, or even 
of bloodshed, and positively affirm that the Romans, whoso camp was 
the scene of plenty and idleness, enjoyed the distre.s.s of the barbarians 
slowly expiring on the sharp and barren rirlge of the hills of FiesuUe, 
wliicli rise above the city of Florence. Their i-xlravagant tisserlion that 
not a single soldier of the Christian army was killed, or ('ven wounded, 
may be dismissed with silent contempt; but the rest of the nari-ative 
of Augustin and Orosius .is consistent with the state of the war and 
the character of Stilicho. Conscious that he commanded the lasi army 
of the republic, his prudence would not expose it in the open lielil to 
the headstrong fury of the Germans. The methofl of surrounding the 
enemy with strong lines of circumvallation, which he had twice em- 
ployed against the Gothic king, was repeated on a larger scale and 
with more considerable effect. The examples of Ctesar must have been 
familiar to the most illiterate of the Roman warriors; and the fortifica- 
titms of Dyrrachium, which connected twenty-four castlc.s by a per- 
Itetual ditch and rampart of fifteen miles, afforded the model of an en- 
trenchment which might confine and starve the most numerou.s host of 
Ijarbarians.’" The Roman troops had le.s.s degenerated from the indus- 
try than from the valour of their ancestors; and if (he servil(! and 
laborious work offended the pride of the soldiers, 'I'uscany c(niUl supply 
many thousand peasants who would labour, though perhaps they would 
not fight, for the salvation of their native country. The imprisoned 
uuiltitiide of horses and men’* was gradually destroyed liy famine 
rather than by the sword; but the Romans were exposed during tin; 
[wogress of such an extensive work to the frecpient attacks of an im- 


' Augustin tic t.ivitat. Dei. v. 23. Orosius, I. vii. e. 47, p. 567-.S71. The 
two friends wrote in Africa ten or twelve year.s after (l\o victory, ‘anil their 
authority is iiniilicitly followed by Isidore of Seville (iu Ghrou. p 715 edit 
t.rot.). How many interesting facts might Orosius have inserted ‘ill the 
vacant space which is devoted to piou.s nonsense 1 

’"Franguntur monies, planumquc per ardua (Javsar 
Ducit opus ; pandit fossas, turrilaqne siimmis 
Dispouit castella jugis, magiioque rcces.su 
Amplextis fine.s, sallus, nemorosaque tesqua 
, . , . Et silvas, vastaque feras indaginc claudit. 

Vet the simplicity of truth fCpar, de Bell. Civ. iii. 44) is far greater than 
1 he. amplifications of Lucan (Pharsal. 1 . vi. 20-63). 

„. ^ rhetorical expressions of Orosius, "in arirlo et aspero nionti.s jugo, " 
in ununi ac parvum verticem, ” are not very suitaliic to the eiicaiupnicnt 
ot a great army. But Lsesulse, only three miles from Florence, might afford 
space for the head-quarters of Radagaisus, and would be comprehended 
withm the ctremt of the Ronnn linp"- 
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patient enemy. The despair of the hungry barbarians would precipi- 
tate them against the fortifications of Stilicho; the general might some 
times indulge the ardour of his brave auxiliaries, who eagerly pressed 
to assault the camp of the Germans; and these various incidents might 
produce the sharp and bloody conflicts which dignify the narrative of 
Zosimus and the Chronicles of Prosper and Alarcellinus.*"’ A season- 
able supply of men and provisions had been introduced into the wails 
of Florence, and the famished host of Radagaisus was in its turn be- 
sieged. The proud monarch of so many warlike nations, after the 
loss of his bravest warriors, was reduced to confide either in the faith 
of a capitulation, or in the clemency of Stilicho.’'' But the death of 
the royal captive, who was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the tri 
umph of Rome and of C'hristianily; and the short delay of his execu- 
tion was sufficient to brand the conqueror with the guilt of cool and 
deliberate cruelty.’*- The famished Gcrmaics who escaped the fury of 
the auxiliaries were sold as slaves, at the contemptible price of as 
many single pieces of gold; but the difference of food and climate 
swept away great numbers of those unliappy strangers; and it was ob- 
served that the Inhuman purchasers, instead of reaping the fruits of 
their labour, were soon obliged to provide the expense of their inter- 
ment. Stilicho informed the emperor and the senate of his success, 
and deserved a second time the glorious title of Deliverer of Italy.'*" 

The fame of the victory, and more especially of tlie miracle, has 
encouraged a vain persuasion tliat the whole army, or rather nation, 
of Germans who migrated from the shores of the Baltic miserably 
perished under the walls of Florence. Such indeed was the fate of 
Radagaisus himself, of his brave and faithful companions, and of more 
than one-thircl of the various multitude of Sueves and Vandals, of 
Alani and Burgundians, who adhered to the standard of their gen- 
eral."* The union of such an anny might excite our surprise, but the 
causes of separation are obvious and forcible: and pride of birth, the 
insolence of valour, the jealousy of command, the impatience of subor- 

'“See Zosimus, 1 , v. [c. 2f)| p. 331, and the Chronicles of Prosper and 
Marcellinus. 

Olynipiodorus (apiul Pholiuni, p. 180 Ip. 57, ed. Beklc.]), uses an ex- 
pression (irpoaijTaipiaaTo) which would denote a strict and friendly alliance, 
and render .Stilicho still more crimmal. The paulisper rotentus, deinde in- 
lerfectu.s, of Orosius [p. S 7 o|, is sulIicienUy odious. 

""Orosius, piou.sly inlmman, sacrifices the king and people— Agag and 
the Amalckites — without a symptom of compassion. The bloody actor is less 
detestable than the cool, unfeeling historian. 

"“And Claudiau’s mu.sc, was she asleep? had she been ill-paid? Methinks 
the seventh consulship of Plunorius (a.d. 407) would have furnished the sub- 
ject of a noble poem. Before it was discovered that the .state could no longer 
be sfivetl, Stilicho (after Romulus, Caraillus, and Marius) might have been 
worthily surnanicd the fourth founder of Rome. 

•■‘A luminous passage of Prosper’s Chronicle, "/« tres partes, per diversos 
principcs, ilwisus cxcrcUus," reduces the miracle of Florence, and connects 
the history of Italy, Gaul, and Germany. 
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dination, and the obstinate conflict of opinions, of interests, and of pas- 
sions, among so many kings and warriors, who were untaught to yield 
or to obey. After the defeat of Radagaisus, two parts of the German 
host, which must have exceeded (he number of one hundred thousand 
men, still remained in arms between the Apenninc and the Alps, or 
between the Alps and the Danube. It is uncertain whether they at- 
tempted to revenge the death of their general; but their irregular fury 
was soon diverted by the prudence and firmness of Stilicho, who op- 
posed their march and facilitated their retreat, who considered the 
safety of Rome and Italy as the great object of his care, and who 
sacrificed with. too much indifference the wealth and tranquillity of the 
distant provinces."” The barbarians acquired, from the junction of 
some Pannonian deserters, the knowledge of the country and of the 
roads, and the invasion of Gaul, which Alaric had designed, was exe- 
cuted by the remains of the great army of Radagaisus."" 

Yet if they expected to derive any assistance from the tribes of 
Germany who inhabited the banlcs of the Rhine, their hopes were 
disappointed. The Alemanni preserved a state of inactive neutrality, 
and the Franks distinguished tlieir zeal and courage in the defence 
of the empire. In the rapid progress down the Rhine which was the 
first act of the administration of Stilicho, he had applied himself with 
peculiar attention to secure the alliance of the warlike Franks, and to 
remove the irreconcilable enemies of peace and of the republic, Mar- 
comir, one of their kings, was publicly convicted lieforc the tribunal of 
the Roman magistrate of violating the failli of treaties. He was sen- 
tenced to a mild but distant exile in the province of 'Puscany; and this 
degradation of the regal dignity was so far from exciting the resent- 
ment of his subjects, that they punislred with death the turbulent 
Sunno, who attempted to revenge his brother, and maintained a dutiful 
allegiance to tlie princes who were established on the throne by the 
choice of Stilicho."' Wlren the limits of Gaul and Germany were 

“Orosius and Jerom positively charge him with instigating the invasion. 
“ Excitatae a Stilichone genlcs,” etc. They inu.st mean iiidiroctli<. He- .saved 
Italy at the expense of Gaul. 

“ The Count dc Buat is satisfied that the Germans wlio invaded Gaul were 
the two-thirds that yet remaiued of the array of Radagaisus. See the Histciirc 
Ancienne dcs Peoples de I'Europe (tom. vii. p. 87, la'i, Paris, 1772), an elab- 
orate work, which I had not the advantage of perusing till the year 1777, As 
early as 1771, I find the same idea expressed in a rough draught of the present 
History. I have since observed a similar intimation in Mascou (viii. is). 
Such agreement, without mutual conimunicatiou, may add some weight to our 
common sentiment. 

Provincia misso.s 

Expellet citius fasces, quam Francia reges 
Quos dederis. 

Claudian (i. Cons. Stll. 1 . i. 23s, etc.) is clear and satisfactory. These kings 
of France are unknown to Gregory of Tours; but the author of the Gesta 
Francorum mentions both Sunno and Marcomir, and names the latter a.s 
the father of Pharamond (in tom. ii. p, $43). He seems to write from good 
materials, which he did not underst-tid 
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shaken by the northern emigration, the Franks bravely encountered 
the single force of the Vandals, who, regardless of the lessons of ad- 
versity, had again separated their troops from the standard of their 
barbarian allies. They paid the penalty of their rashness; and twenty 
tlioiisand Vandals, with their king Godigisclus, were slain in the field 
of battle. The whole people must have been extirpated if the squad- 
rons of the Alani, advancing to their relief, had not trampled down the 
infantry of the Franks, who, after an honourable resistance, were com- 
pelled to relinquish the unequal contest. The victorious confederates 
pursued their march, and on the last day of the year, in a season when 
the waters of the Rhine were most probably frozen, they entered with- 
out opposition the defenceless provinces of Gaul. This memorable 
passage of the Suevi, the Vandals, the Alani, and the Burgundians, who 
never afterwards retreated, may be considered as the fall of the Roman 
empire in the countries beyond the Alps; and the barriers, which had 
so long separated the savage and the civilised nations of the earth, 
were from that fatal moment levelled with the ground.®" 

While the peace of Germany was secured by tlie attachment of the 
Franks and the neutrality of the Alemanni, the subjects of Rome, un- 
conscious of their approaching calamities, enj’oyed the state of quiet 
and prosperity which had seldom blessed the frontiers of Gaul. Their 
flocks and herds were permitted to graze in the pastures of the barba- 
rians; their huntsmen penetrated, without fear or danger, into the 
darkest recesses of the Hercynia'n wood."" The banks of the Rhine 
were crowned, like those of the Tiber, with elegant houses and well- 
cultivated farms; and if a poet descended the river, he might express 
his doubt on which side was situated the territory of the Romans.®" 
This scene of peace and plenty was suddenly changed into a desert; 
and the prospect of the smoking ruins could alone distinguish the soli- 
tude off nature from the desolation of man. The flourishing city of 
Mentz was surprised and destroyed, and many thousand Christians 
were inhumanly massacred in the church. Worms perished after a long 
and obstinate siege; Strasburg, Spires, Rheims, Tournay, Arras, Am- 
iens, experienced the cruel oppression of the German yoke; and the 

“Sec Zosimus ( 1 . vi, [c. 3] p. 37^), Orosius ( 1 . vil. c. 40, p. 376), and the 
Chronicles. Gregory of Tours ( 1 . ii. c. 9, p. i6s, in the second volume of the 
Hi.storians of France) has preserved a valuable fra^ent of Renatus Pro-, 
fulurus Frigeridus, whose three names denote a Christian, a Roman sub- 
ject, and a semi-barbarian, 

“Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1 . i. 221, etc.; 1 . ii. 186) describes the peace and 
prosperity of the Gallic frontier. The Abbe Dubos (Hist. Critique, etc., 
tom. i. p. 174) would read Alba (a nameless rivulet of the Ardennes) instead 
of Albis; and expatiates on the danger of the Gallic cattle grazing beyond the 
Elbe, Foolish enough I In poetical geography, the Ejbe and .the Hercynian 
signify any river or any wood in Germany. Claudian is not prepared for the 
strict examination of our antiquaries. 

Geminasque viator 

Cum videat ripas, quge sit Romana fequirat. 
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consuming flames of war spread from the banks of the Rhine over 
the greatest part of the seventeen provinces of Gaul. That riclr and 
extensive country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was 
delivered to the barbarians, who drove before them in a promiscuous 
crowd the bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laden with the sjioils 
of their houses and altars.”' The ecclesiastics, to whom we are indebted 
for this vague description of the public calamities, embraced the op- 
portunity of exhorting the Christians to repent of the sins which had 
provoked the Divine Justice, and to renounce the perishable goods of a 
wretched and deceitful world. Rut as the Pelagian controversy which 
attempts to sound the abyss of grace and predestination, soon became 
the serious employment of the Latin clergy, the Providence which had 
decreed, or foreseen, or permitted, such a train of moral and natural 
evils, was rashly weighed in the imperfect and fallacious balance of 
reason. The crimes and the misfortunes of (he suffering people were 
presumptuously compared with those of their ancestors, and they ar- 
raigned the Divine Justice, which did not exempt from the common 
destruction, the feeble, the guiltless, the infant portion of the human 
species. These idle disputants overlooked the invariable laws of na- 
ture, which have connected peace with innocence, plenty with industry, 
and safety with valour. The timid and selfish policy of the court of 
Ravenna might recall the Palatine legions for the protection of Italy; 
the remains of the stationary troops might be unequal to the arduous 
task; and the barbarian auxiliaries might prefer the unbounded licence 
of spoil to the benefits of a moderate and regular stipend. But the 
provinces of Gaul were filled with a numerous race of hardy and robust 
youth, who, in the defence of their houses, their families, and their 
altars, if they had dared to die, would have deserved to vanquisli. The 
knowledge of their native country would have enabled them to oppose 
continual and insuperable obstacles to the progress of an invader; and 
the deficiency of the barbarians in arms as well as in discipline re- 
moved the only pretence which excuses the submission of a populous 
country to the inferior numbers of a veteran army. When France was 
invaded by Charles the Fifth, he inquired of a prisoner how many days 
Paris might be distant from the frontier; “ Perhaps twelve, but they 
will be days of battle;”"'"' such was the gallant answer which checked 


"‘Jeroin, tom. i, p. 93 [Epist. cxxiii. c. 16, tom. i. p. 908, ed. Vallars.]. See, 
in the first volume of the Historians of France, p. 777, 782, the proper extracts 
from the Carmen de Providentia Divina, and Satviau. The anonymous poet 
svas himself a captive, with his bishop and fellow-citizens. 

"The Pelagian doctrine, which was first agitated a.d. 40S, was condemned, 
in the space of ten years, at Rome and Carthage. St. Augustin fought and 
conquered; but the Greek church was favourable to his adversaries; and (what 
is singular enough) the people did not take any part in a dispute which they 
could not understand. 

” See the Memoires de Guillaume du Bellay, 1 . vi. In French, llic original 
reproof is less obvious and more pointed, from the double sense of the ‘word 
jountie, which alike signifies a day's travel or e battle- 
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the arrogance of that ambitious prince. The subjects of Honorius and 
those of Francis I. were animated by a very different spirit; and in 
less than two years the divided troops of the savages of the Baltic, 
whose numbers, were they fairly stated, would appear contemptible, 
advanced without a combat to the foot of the Pyrenasan mountains. 

In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the vigilance of Stilicho 
had successfully guarded the remote island of Britain from her inces- 
sant enemies of the ocean, the mountains, and the Irish coast," ‘ But 
those restless barbarians could not neglect the fair opportunity of the 
Gothic war, when the walls and stations of the province were stripped 
of the Roman troops. If any of the legionaries were permitted to 
return from the Italian expedition, their faithful report of the court 
and character of Honorius must have tended to dissolve the bounds of 
allegiance, and to exasperate the seditious temper of the British army. 
The spirit of revolt, which had formerly disturbed the age of Gallienus, 
was revived by the capricious violence of the soldiers; and the unfor- 
tunate, perhaps the ambitious, candidates, who were the objects of 
their choice, were the instruments, and at length the victims, of their 
passion."" Marcus was the firet whom they placed on the throne, as 
the lawful emperor of Britain aird of the West. They violated, by the 
hasty murder of Marcus, the oath of fidelity which they had imposed 
on themselves; and i//cir disapprobation of his manners may seem to 
inscribe an honourable epitaph on his tomb. Gratian was the next 
whom they sidorned with the diadem and the purple; and, at the end 
of four months, Gratian experienced the fate of his predecessor. The 
memory of the great Constantine, whom the British legions had given 
to the church and to the empire, suggested the singular motive of their 
third choice. They discovered in tlie ranks a private soldier of the name 
of Constantine, and their impetuous levity had already seated him on 
the throne, before they perceived his incapacity to sustain the weight 
of that glorious appellation."" Yet the authority of Constantine wag,- 
less precarious, and his government was more successful, than the 

"‘Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. ii. 250). It is supposed that the Scots of Ire- 
land invaded by sea the whole western coast of Britain ; and some slight credit 
may be given even to Nennius and the Irish traditions (Carte's Hist, of 
England, vol. i. p. 169). Whitaker’s Genuine Plistoi’y of the Britons, p. 199. 
The sixty-six Lives of St. Patrick, which were extant in the ninth century, 
must have contained as many thousand lies: yet we may believe that, in one 
of these Irish inroads, the future apostle was led away captive (Usher, Antiquit. 
Eccles. Brilann. p. 431; and Tillcmont, Mem. Ecqles. tom. xvi. p. 436, 782, 
etc.). 

"'The British usurpers are taken from Zosimus (1. yi, [c. 2] p. 371-375), 
Orosius ,(1. vii. v. 40, p. S76, 577), Olyrapiodorus (apud Fhotium, p. 180, 181 
[p. 57, cd. Bekker]), the ecclesiastical historians, and the Chronicles. The 
Latins are ignorant of Marcus. 

'“Cum iu Constantino inconstantiam . . . execrarentur (Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, 1. v. Epist, g, p. I39, edit, second. Sirmond.). Yet Sidonius might 
be tempted, by so fair ^ pun, to stigmatise a prince who had disgraced his 
‘"'randfather. 
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transient reigns of Marcus and of Gratian. The danger of leaving his 
inactive troops in those camps which had been twice polluted with 
blood and sedition urged him to attempt the reduction of the Western 
provinces. He landed at Boulogne with an inconsiderable force; and 
after he had reposed himself some days, he summoned the cities of 
Gaul, which had escaped the yoke of the barbarians, to acknowledge 
their lawful sovereign. They obeyed the summons without reluctance. 
The neglect of the court of Ravenna had absolved a deserted people 
from the duty of allegiance; their actual distress encouraged Ihem to 
accept any circumstances of change, without apprehension, and, per- 
haps, with some degree of hope; and they might flatter themselves 
that the troops, the authority, and even the name of a Roman emperor, 
who fixed his residence in Gaul, would protect the unhappy country 
from the rage of the barbarians. The first successes of t'onstantine 
against the detached parties of the Germans were magnified by the 
voice of adulation into splendid and decisive victories, which the re- 
union and insolence of the enemy soon reduced to their just value. 
His negotiations procured a short and precarious truce; and if some 
tribes of the barbarians were engaged, by the liberality of Ins gifts 
and promises, to undertake the defence of the Rhine, these expensive 
and uncertain treaties, instead of restoring the pristine vigour of the 
Gallic frontier, served only to disgrace the majesty of the prince, and 
to exhaust what yet remained of tlio treasures of the republic. Elated 
however with this ima^nary triumph, th'e vain deliverer of Gaul ad- 
vanced into the provinces of the SouUi, to encounter a more pressing 
and personal danger. Sarus the Goth was ordered to lay the head of 
the rebel at the feet of the emperor Honorius; and the forces of Britain 
and Italy were unworthily consumed in this domestic quarrel. After 
the loss of his two bravest generals, Justinian and Nevigastes, the 
former of whom was slain in the field of battle, the latter in a peaceful 
but treacherous interview, Constantine fortified himself within the 
walls of Vienna. The place was ineffectually attacked seven days; and 
the Imperial army supported, in a precipitate retreat, the ignominy of 
purchasing a secure passage from the freebooters and outlaws of the 
Alps.®’ Those mountains now separated the dominions of two rival 
monarchs: and the fortifications of the double frontier were guarded 
by the troops of the empire, whose arms would have been more usefully 
employed to maintain the Roman limits against the barbarians of 
Germany and Scythia. 

On the side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of Constantine might be 
justified by the proximity of danger; but his throne was soon estab- 
lished by the conquest, or rather submission, of Spain, which yielded 
to the influence of regular and habitual subordination, and received 

” Bagauda is the name which Zosimus applies to them; perhaps they deserved 
a less odious character (see Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 203), We shall 
hear of them again. 
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the laws and magistrates of the Gallic prajfecture. The only opposi- 
tion which was made to the authority of Constantine proceeded not so 
much from the powers of government, or the spirit of the people, as 
from tie private zeal and interest of the family of Theodosius. Four 
brothers had obtained, by the favour of their kinsman, the deceased 
emperor, an honourable rank, and ample possessions, in their nati\'e 
country; and the grateful youths resolved to risk those advantages in 
the service of his son. After an unsuccessful effort to maintain their 
ground at the head of the stationary troops of Lusitania, they retired 
to their estates; where they armed and levied, at their own expense, a 
considerable body of slaves and dependents, and boldly marched to 
occupy the strong posts of the Pyrenaian mountains. This domestic 
insurrection alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and Britain; 
and he was compelled to negotiate with some troops of barbarian auxil- 
iaries, for the service of the Spanish war. They were distinguished by 
the title of Honoridns; a name which might have reminded them of 
their fidelity to their lawful sovereign; and if it should candidly be 
allowed that the Scots were influenced by any partial affection for a 
British prince, the Moors and the Marcomanui could be tempted only 
by the profuse liberality of the usurper, who distributed among the 
barbarians the military, and even the civil, honours of Spain. The 
nine bands of Honorians, which may be easily traced on the establish- 
ment of the Western empire, could not exceed the number of five thou- 
sand men; yet this inconsiderable force was sufficient to terminate a 
war which had threatened the power and safety of Constantine. The 
rustic army of the Theodosian family was surrounded and destroyed 
in the Pyrenees: two of the brothers had the good fortune to escape by 
sea to Italy or the East; the other two, after an interval of suspense, 
were executed at Arles; and if Honorius could remain insensible of the 
public disgrace, he might perhaps be affected by the personal misfor- 
tunes of his generous kinsmen. Such were the feeble arms which de- 
cided the possession of the Western provinces of Europe, from the 
wall of Antoninus to the Columns of Hercules. The events of peace 
and war have undoubtedly been diminished by the narrow and imper- 
fect view of the historians of the times, who were equally ignorant of 
the causes and of the effects of the most important revolutions. But 
the total decay" of the national strength had annihilated even the last 
resource of a despotic government; and the revenue of exhausted pro- 

“Verinianus, Didyraus, Theodosius, and Lagodius, who in modern courts 
would bo styled princes of the blood, were not distinguished by any rank or 
privileges above the rest of their fellow-subjects. 

"These Honoriani or Honoriaci consisted of two bands of Scots or Atta- 
colti, two of Moors, two of Marcomanni, the "Victores, the Ascarii, and the 
Gallicani (Notitia Imperii, sect, xxxviii. edit. Lab,), They were part of 
the sixty-five Au^ilia. Palatina, and are properly styled iy rff- aiXu rifew 
by Zosimus (1. vi. fc, 4 ] P- 374)* 
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Vinces could no longer purchase the military service of a discontented 
,and pusillanimous people. 

The poet, whose flattery ha.s ascribed to the Roman eagle the vic- 
tories of Pollentia and Verona, pursues the hasty retreat of Alaric from 
the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of imaginary spectres, such 
as might hover over an army of barbarians which was almost exter- 
minated by war, famine, and disease."’" In the course of this unfor- 
tunate expedition, the king of the Goths must indeed have sustained a 
considerable loss; and his harassed forces required an interval of repose 
to recruit their numbers and revive their confidence. Adversity had 
exercised and displayed the genius of Alaric; and the fame of his 
valour invited to the Gothic standard the bravest of the barbarian 
warriors, who, from the Euxine to the Rhine, were agitated by the 
desire of rapine and conquest. He had deserved the esteem, and he 
soon accepted the friendship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing the serv- 
ice of the emperor of the East, Alaric concluded, with the court of 
Ravenna, a treaty of peace and alliance, by which he was declared 
master-general of the Roman armies throughout the priefecture of llly- 
ricum; as it was claimed, according to the true and ancient limits, by 
the minister, of Honorius."’’ Tlie execution of the ambitious design, 
which was either stipulated or implied in the articles of the treaty, 
appears to have been suspended by. the formidable irruption of Rada- 
gaisus; and the neutrality of the GoUiic king may perhaps be com- 
pared to the indifference of Cresar, who, in the conspiracy of Catiline, 
refused either to assist or to opimse the enemy of the republic. After 
the defeat of the Vandals, Stilicho resumed his pretensions to the pro- 
vinces of the East; appointed civil magistrates for the administration 
of justice and of the finances; and declared his impatience to lead 
to the gates of Constantinople the united armies of the Romans and 
of the Goths. The prudence, however, of Stilicho, his aversion to civil 
war, and his perfect knowledge of the weakness of die state, may coun- 
tenance the suspicion that domestic peace, rather than foreign con- 
quest, was the object of his policy; and that his principal care was to 
employ the forces of Alaric at a distance from Italy. This design 
could not long escape the penetration of the Gothic king, who continued 
to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a treacherous, correspondence with the 
rival courts; who protracted, like a dissatisfied mercenary, his languid 
operations of Thessaly and Epirus; and who soon returned to claim the 
extravagant reward of his ineffectual services. From his camp near 

Comitantur euntem 

Pallor, et atra Fames; et saucia livtdus ora 
Luctus; et inferno stridentes agmine Morbi. 

. „ , Claudian in vi. Cons. Hon. 331, etc. 

■ “"Those terk transactions arc investigated by the Count de Buat (Hist, 
des Fcuples.de I Europe, tom. vii, c. ili.-viii, p. dp-206), whose laborious ac- 
curacy may sometimes fatio-ue a superficial 
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/?Emona,“’“ on the confines of Italy, he transmitted to the emperor of 
the West a long account of promises, of expenses, and of demands; 
called for immediate satisfaction, and clearly intimated the conse- 
quences of a refusal. Yet, if his conduct was hostile, his language was 
decent and dutiful. He humbly protessed himself the friend of Stili- 
cho, and the soldier of Honorius; offered his person and his troops to 
march, without delay, against the usurper of Gaul; and solicited, as 
a permanent retreat for the Gothic nation, the possession of some 
vacant province of the Western empire. 

The political and secret transactions of two statesmen who laboured 
to deceive each other and the world must for ever have been concealed 
in the impenetrable darkness of the cabinet, if the debates of a popular 
assembly had not thrown some ra}^ of light on the correspondence" of 
Alaric and Stilicho. The necessity of finding some artificial support 
for a government which, from a principle, not of moderation, but of 
weakness, was reduced to negotiate with its own subjects, had insen- 
sibly revived the authority of the Roman senate: and the minister of 
Honorius respectfully consulted the legislative council of the republic. 
Stilicho assembled the senate in the palace of tlie Cresars; represented, 
in a studied oration, the actual state of affairs; proposed the demands 
of the Gothic king; and submitted to their consideration the choice of 
peace or war. The senators, as if they had been suddenly awakened 
from a dream of four hundred years, appeared on this important occa- 
sion to be inspired by the courage, rather than by the wisdom, of their 
predecessors. They loudly declared, in regular speeches or in tumul- 
tuary acclamations, that it was unworthy of the majesty of Rome to 
purchase a precarious and disgraceful truce from a barbarian king; 
and that, in the judgment of a magnanimous people, the chance of ruin 
was always preferable to the certainty of dishonour. The minister, 
whose pacific intentions were seconded only by the voices of a few 
servile and venal followers, attempted to allay the general ferment, by 
an apology for his own conduct, and even for the demands of the 
Gothic prince. “ The payment of a subsidy, which had excited the 
indignation of tlie Romans, ought not (such was the language of Stili- 
cho) to be considered in the odious light either of a tribute or of a 
ransom, extorted by the menaces of a barbarian enemy. Alaric had 
faithfully asserted the just pretensions of the republic to the provinces 
which were usurped hy tlie Greeks of Constantinople: he modestly re- 
quired the fair and stipulated recompense of his services; and if he 
had desisted from the prosecution of his enterprise, he had obeyed, in 
his retreat, the peremptory, though private, letters of the emperor him- 

See Zositntts, 1, v. [c. 29] p, 334, 335- He interrupts his scanty narrative 
to relate the fable of .ffiraona, and of die ship Argo, which was drawn over- 
land from that place to the Hadriatic. Sozomen (l. vlii. c. 2S: !• ix. c. 4} ancT 
Socrates (1. vil. c. 10) cast a, pale and doubtful light; and Oroslus {1, vii. C. 
38, p. syr) is abominably partial. 
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self. These contradictory orders (he would not dissemble the errors 
of his own family) had been procured by the intercession of Serena. 
The tender piety of his wife had been too deeply affected by the dis- 
cord of the royal brothers, the sons of her adopted father; and the 
sentiments of nature had too easily prevailed over the stern dictates of 
the public welfare.” These ostensible reasons, which faintly disguise 
the obscure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, were supported by the 
authority of Stilicho; and obtained, after a warm debate, the reluctant 
approbation of the senate. The tumult of virtue and freedom subsided ; 
and the sum of four thousand iiounds of gold was granted, under the 
name of a subsidy, to secure the peace of Italy, and lf> conciliate the 
friendship of the king of the Goths. Lampadius alone, one of the most 
illustrious members of the assembly, .still persisted in his dissent; ex- 
claimed with a loud voice, This is not a treaty of peace, but of servi- 
tude; and escaped the danger of such bold opposition by immedi- 
ately retiring to the siinctuary of a Christian church. 

But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its end ; and the proud minis- 
ter might perceive the symptoms of his approaching disgrace. The 
generous boldness of Lampadius had been applauded; ancl the senate, 
w patiently resigned to a long servitude, rejected with disdain the 
offer of invidious and imaginary freedom. The troops, who still as- 
sumed the name and prerogatives of the Roman legions, were exas- 
perated by the partial affection of Stilicho for the barbarians: and the 
people imputed to the mischievous policy of the minister the public 
misfortunes, which were the natural consequence of their own degen- 
eracy, Yet Stilicho might have continued to brave the clamours of 
(he people, and even of the soldiers, if he could have maintained his 
dominion over the feeble mind of his pupil. Cut the respectful attach- 
ment of Honorius was converted into fear, suspicion, and hatred. The 
i rafty Olympius,*"* who concealed his vices under the mask of (Chris- 
tian piety, had secretly undermined the benefactor by whose favour 
he was promoted to the honourable offices of the Imperial palace. 
Olympius revealed to Uie unsuspecting emperor, who had attained the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, that he was without weight or authority 
in his own government; and artfully alarmed his timid and indolent 
disposition by a lively picture of the designs of Stilicho, who already 

’'“Zosimus. 1 . V. [c. 29] p. 338, 339. He repeats the words of Lampadius 
as they were spoken in Latin, “ Non est ista pax, sed paefio servitutis, ” and 
then translates them into Greek for the benefit of his readers. 

He came from the coast of the Euxine, and exercised a splendid office, 
Si <rrpaTt(<is iv rots ^ao'tXsiois ^fiuiitVos. His actions justify his 
character, which Zosimus ( 1 . v. [c. 32] p. 340) exposes will) visilde satis- 
faction. Augustin revered the piety of Olympius, whom he styles a true 
•son of the church (Baronins, Annal. Eccles. a.i>. 408, No. ip, etc.; Tillemont, 
Mem. Ecclds. tom, xiii. p. 467, 468). But these praises, which the African 
saint so unworthily bestows, might proceed as well from ignorance as from 
adulation. 
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meditated the death of his sovereign, with the ambitious hope of piac- 
ing the diadem on the head of his son Eucherius. The emperor was 
instigated by his new favourite to a^ume the tone of independent dig- 
nity; and the minister was astonished to find that secret resolutions 
were formed in the court and council, which were repugnant to his 
interest, or to his intentions. Instead of residing in the palace of 
Rome, Honorius declared that it was his pleasure to return to the 
secure fortress of Ravenna. On the first intelligence of the death of 
his brother Arcadius, he prepared to visit Constantinople, and to regu- 
late, with the authority of a guardian, the provinces of the infant 
Theodosius^"" The representation of the difficulty and expense of 
such a distant expedition checked this strange and sudden sally of 
active diligence; but the dangerous project of showing the emperor 
to the camp of Pavia, which was composed of the Roman troops, the 
enemies of Stilicho and his barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed and 
unalterable. The minister was pressed, by the advice of his confidant, 
Justinian, a Roman advocate, of a lively and penetrating genius, to 
oppose a journey so prejudicial to his reputation and safety. His 
strenuous, but ineffectual, efforts confirmed the triumph of Olympius; 
and the prudent lawyer withdrew himself from the impending ruin of 
his patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through Bologna a mutiny of the 
guards was excited and appeased by the secret policy of Stilicho, who 
announced his instructions to decimate the guilty, and ascribed to his 
own intercession the merit of their pardon. After this tumult, Honorius 
embraced, for the last time, the minister whom he now considered as a 
tyrant, and proceeded on his way to the camp of Pavia, where he was 
received by the loyal acclamations of the troops who were assembled 
for the service of the Gallic war. On the morning of the fourth day he 
pronounced, as he had been taught, a military oration in the presence 
of the soldiers, whom the charitable visits and artful discourses of 
Olympius had prepared to e.xecute a dark and bloody conspiracy. At 
the first signal they massacred the friends of Stiliclio, tbe most illus- 
trious officers of the empire; two Prsetorian prefects, of Gaul and of 
Italy; two masters-general of the cavalry and infantry; the master of 
the offices, the questor, the treasurer, and the count of the domestics. 
Many lives were lost, many houses were plundered; the furious sedition 
continued to rage till the close of the evening; and the trembling em- 
peror, who was seen in the streets of Pavia without his robes or diadem, 
yielded to the persuasions of his favourite, condemned the memory of 
the slain, and solemnly approved the innocence and fidelity of their 
assassins. The intelligence of the massacre of Pavia filled the mind of 

Zosiinus, ]. V. [c. 31J p. 33S, 339- Sozomen, 1. ix. c, 4 . Stilicho offered 
to undertake the journey to Constantinople, that he might divert' Honorius 
from the vain attempt. The Eastern empire would not, have obeyed; and 
could not have been conquered. 
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Stilicho with just luul ploomy iipprehensions, and he instantly sum- 
moned, in the camp of Bologna, a council ol the confederate leaders 
who were attached to his service, and would be involved in his ruin. 
The impetuous voice of the assembly called aloud for arms and for 
revenge; to march, without a moment’s delay, under the banners of a 
hero whom they had so often followed to victory; to surprise, to oppress, 
to extirpate the guilty Olympius and his degenerate Romans, and per- 
haps to fix the diadem on the head of their injured general. Instead of 
executing a resolution which might have been juslificcl by success, 
Stilicho hesitated till he was irrecoverably lost. He was still ignorant 
of the fate of the emperor; he distrusted the fidelity of his own party; 
and he viewed with horror the fatal consequences of arming a crowd of 
licentious barbarians against the soldiers and people of Italy. The con- 
federates, impatient of his timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retired 
with fear and indignation. At the hour of midnight .Sarus, a Gothic 
warrior, renowned among the barbarians themselves for his strength 
and valour, suddenly invaded the camp of his benefactor, plundered the 
baggage, cut in pieces the faithful Huns who guarded his person, and 
penetrated to the tent, where the minister, pensive and sleepless, medi- 
tated on the dangers of his situation. Stilicho escaped with difficulty 
from the sword of the Goths, and after issuing a last and generous ad- 
monition to the cities of Italy to shut their gates against the barbarians, 
his confidence or his despair urged him to throw himself into Ravenna, 
which was already in the absolute po.ssession of his enc’mics. 01ympiu.s, 
who had assumed the dominion of Honorius, was speedily informed 
that his rival had embraced, as a suppliant, the altar of the Christian 
church. The base and cruel disposition of the hypocrite was incapable 
of pity or remorse; but he piously affected to elude, rather than to vio- 
late, the privilege of tlie sanctuary. Count Heraclian, with a troop of 
soldiers, appeared at the dawn of day before the gates of the church of 
Ravenna. The bishop was satisfied by a solemn oath that the Imperial 
mandate only directed them to secure the person of Stilicho: but as 
soon as the unfortunate minister had been tempted beyond the holy 
threshold, he produced the warrant for his instant execution. Stilicho 
supported with calm resignation the injurious names of traitor and 
parricide; repressed the unseasonable zeal of his followers, who were 
ready to attempt an ineffectual rescue; and, witli a firmness not un- 
worthy of the last of the Roman generals, submitted his neck to the 
sword of Heraclian.^"" 

The servile crowd of the palace, who had so long adored the fortune 
of Stilicho, affected to insult his fall; and the most distant connection 

**Zosimus ( 1 . V, [c. 30, p. 336-345) has copiously, though not clearly, 
related the disgrace and death of Stilicho. Olyinpiodorus (apud Phot. p. 
177 [p- 56. ed. Bekker]), Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 38, p, syi, 57a), Sozomcn ( 1 . ix. c. 4), 
and Pbilostorgius ( 1 . xi. c. 3, 1, xii. c. a), afford supplemental hint,s. 
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with the master-general of the West, which had so lately been a title 
to wealth and honours, was studiously denied, and rigorously punjshed. 
His family, united by a triple alliance with the family of Theodosius, 
might envy the condition of the meanest peasant. The flight of his son 
Eucherius was intercepted; and the death of that innocent youth soon 
followed the divorce of Thermantia, who filled the place of her sister 
Maria, and who, like Maria, had remained a virgin in the Imperial 
bed,^"’ The friends of Stilicho who had escaped the massacre of Pavia 
were persecuted by the implacable revenge of Olympius, and the most 
exquisite cruelty was employed to extort the confession of a treasonable 
and sacrilegious conspiracy. They died in silence; their firmness justi- 
fied the choice, and perhaps absolved the innocence, of their patron; 
and the despotic power which could take his life without a trial, and 
stigmatise his memory without a proof, has no jurisdiction over the im- 
partial suffrage of posterity,^®* The services of Stilicho are great and 
manifest; liis crimes, as they are vaguely stated in the language of 
flattery and hatred, arc obscure, at least, and improbable. About 
four months after his death an edict was published, in the name of 
Honorius, to restore the free communication of the two empires, which 
had been so long interrupted by_the public enemyP'‘ The minister, 
whose fame and fortune depended on the prosperity of the state, was 
accused of betraying Italy to the barbarians, whom he repeatedly van- 
quished at Pollentia, at Verona, and before the walls of Horence. His 
pretended design of placing the diadem on the head of his son Eucherius 
could not have been conducted without preparations or accomplices; 
and the ambitious father would not surely have left the future emperor, 
till the twentieth year of his age, in the humble station of tribune of 
the notaries. Even the religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the malice 
of his rival. The seasonable, and almost miraculous, deliverance was 
devoutly celebrated by the applause of tlie clergy, who asserted that 
the restoration of idols and the persecution of the church would have 
been the first measure of the reign of Eucherius, The son of Stilicho, 
however, was educated in the bosom of Christianity, which his father 

*”Zosimnf!, 1 . v. fc. 28] p. 333. The marriage of a Christian with two 
sisters scandalises Tillcmont (Hist, des Emperenrs, tom. v. p._SS 7 ), who ex- 
pects, in vain, that Pope Innocent I. should have done something in the way 
either of censure or of dispensation. 

"’Two of his friends are honourably mentioned (Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 3 S] p. 
346)— Peter, chief of the school of notaries, and tlie great chamberlain 
Deuteriiis. Stilicho had secured the bedchamber; and it is surprising that, 
under a feeble prince, the bedchamber was not able to secure him. 

"’Orositis ( 1 . vii, c, 38, p. 371, 572) seems to copy the false and furiqus 
manifestos whicli were dispersed through the provinces by the new adminis- 
tration, 

"’Sec the Theodosian Code, I. vii. tifc xvi. leg. i; 1. ix. tit xIH. ieg. 32. 
Stiliclio is branded with the name of prado puMiats, who ,emplo3md his wealth 
ad omnem ditandaw, ingmelandamgxte Barbarigm. , 
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had uniformly professed and zealously supported Serena^ had bor- 
rowed her magnificent necklace from the statue of Vesta and the 
Pagans execrated the memory of the sacrilegious minister, by whose 
order the Sibylline books, the oracles of Rome, had been committed to 
the flames. The pride and power of Stilicho constituted his real 
guilt. An honourable reluctance to sited the blood of his countrymen 
appears to have contributed to the success of his unworthy rival; and 
it is the last humilialion of the character of Honorius, that posterity 
has not condescended to reproach him with his base ingratitude to the 
guardian of his youth and the support of his empire. 

Among the train of dependents whose wealth and dignity attracted 
the notice of their own times, our curiosity is excited by the celebrated 
name of the poet Claudlan, who enjoyed the favour of Stilicho, and was 
overwhelmed in the ruin of his patron. The titular offices of tribune 
and notary fixed his rank in the imperial court; he was indebted to the 
powerful intercession of Serena for his marriage with a rich heiress of 
the province of Africa;”' and the statue of Claudian, erected in the 
forum of Trajan, was a monument of the taste and liberality of the 
Roman senate.”® After the praises of Stiliclio became offensive and 
criminal, Claudian was exposed to the enmity of a powerful and unfor- 
giving courtier whom he had provoked by the insolence of wit. He had 
compared, in a lively epigram, the opposite characters of two Praitorian 
praefects of Italy; he contrasts the innocent repose of a philosopher, who 
sometimes resigned the hours of business to slumber, perhaps to study, 
with' the interested diligence of a rapacious minister, indefatigable in 
the pursuit of unjust or sacrilegious gain. “ How happy,” continues 
Claudian, “ how happy might it be for the people of Italy if Mallius 

"‘Augustin himself is satisfied with the effectual laws which Stilichu had 
enacted against heretics and idolaters, and which are still extant in the Code. 
He only applies to Olympius for their confirmation (Baronius, Aimal. Eccles. 
A.iJ. 408, No. Ip). 

Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 38] p. 351. We may observe the bad taste of the age, in 
dressing their statues with such awkward finery. 

"“See Rtitilius Numatianus (Itincrar. 1. ii, 41-60), to wlmin religious; 
enthusiasm has dictated some elegant and forcible lines. Stilicho likewise 
stripped tlie gold plates from the doors of the Capitol, and read a prophetic 
sentence which was engraven under them (Zosimus, I. v. [c. 38] p. 352). 
These are foolish stories; yet the charge of impiety adds weight and credit 
to the praise, which Zosimus reluctantly bestows, of his virtues. 

‘“At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modest comparison!) all the parts of 
animated nature contributed their various gifts, and the gods themselves 
enriched their favourite. Claudian had neither flocks, nor herds, nor vines, 
nor olives. His wealthy bride was heiress to them all. But he carried to 
Africa a recommendatory letter from Serena, his Juno, and was made happy 
(Epist. ii. ad Serenam). 

’■“‘Claudian feds the honour like a man who deserved it (in prsefat. Boll. 
Get). The orimnal inscription, on marble, was found at Rome, In the fifteenth 
century, m the house of Pomponius Lsetus. The statue of a poet, far superior 
to Claudian, should have been erected, during his lifetime, by the men of 
letters, his countrymen and contemporaries. It was a noble design. 
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could be constantly awake, and if Hadrian would always sleep! ” 
The repose of Mallius was not disturbed by this friendly and gentle 
admonition; but the cruel vigilance of Hadrian watched the opportunity 
of revenge, and easily obtained from the enemies of Stilicho the trifling 
sacrifice of an obnoxious poet. The poet concealed himself, however, 
during the tumult of the revolution, and, consulting the dictates of 
prudence rather than of honour*, he addressed, in the form of an epistle, 
a suppliant and humble recantation to the offended praefect. He de- 
plores, in mournful strains, the fatal indiscretion into which he had been 
hurried by passion and lolly ; submits to the imitation of his adversary 
the generous examples of the clemency of gods, of heroes, and of lions; 
and expresses his hope that the magnanimity of Hadrian will not trample 
on a defenseless and contemptible foe, already humbled by disgrace and 
poverty, and deeply wounded by the exile, the tortures, and 5 ie death 
of his dearest friends.^ Whatever might be the success of his prayer or 
the accidents of his future life, the period of a few years levelled in the 
grave the minister and the poet; but the name of Hadrian is almost sunk 
in oblivion, while Claudian is read with pleasure in every country which 
has retained or acquired the knowledge of the Latin language. If we 
fairly balance his merits and his defects, we shall acknowledge that 
Claudian does not either satisfy or silence our reason. It would not be 
easy to produce a passage that deserves the epithet of sublime or 
pathetic; to select a verse that melts the heart or enlarges the imagina- 
tion. We should vainly seek in the poems of Claudian the happy in- 
vention and artificial conduct of an interesting fable, or the just and 
lively representation of the characters and situations of real life. For 
the service of his patron he published occasional panegyrics and invec- 
tives, and the design of these slavish compositions encouraged his pro- 
pensity to exceed the limits of truth and nature. These imperfections, 
however, are compensated in some degree by the poetical virtues of 
Claudian. He was endowed with the rare and precious talent of raising 
the meanest/ of adoring the most barren, and of diversifying the most 
similar topics; his colouring, more especially in descriptive poetry, is 
soft and splendid; and he seldom fails to display, and even to abuse, the 
advantages of a cultivated understanding, a copious fancy, an easy and 
sometimes forcible expression, and a perpetual flow of harmonious 

”* See Epigram xxx. ; — 

M.illius indulget somno noctesque diesque ; 

Insonmis Pharius sacra, profana, rapit. 

Omnibus, hoc, Itaiae gentes, exposcite volis, 

Mallius lit vigilet, dormiat ut Pharitis. 

Hadrian was a Pharian (of Alexandria). See his public life in Godefroy, 
Cod. Theodos, torn. vi. p. 364.' Mallius did not always sleep. He composed 
some elegant dialogues bn the Greek systems of natural philosophy (Claud, 
in Mall. Theodor. Cons. 61-112). ' _ 

“ See Claudian’s first' Epistle. Yet in some places an. air of irony and in- 
dignation betrays his secret reluctance. . - 
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versification. To these commendations, independent of any accidents 
of time and place, we must add llie peculiar merit which Claudian derived 
from the unfavourable circum-stances of his birth. In the decline of arts 
and of empire, a native of Kgypl,”’* who had received ihc education of 
a Greek, assumed in a mature age the familiar luse and ab.soIute com- 
mand of the Latin language;^"’ soared above (he heads of his feeble 
contemporaries; and placed himself, after an interval of three hundred 
years, among the poets of ancient Rome.'-*’ 


CHAPTER XXXI (408-449 A.D.) 


Invasion of Italy by Alaric — Manners of the Roman S'enalc and People — Rome 
is thrice besieged, and at length pillaged, by the Goths — Death of Alark 
— The Goths ej’acuate Italy — Pall of Constantine — Gaul am! Spain are 
orcupied by the Harbarians — Independence of Britain 

The incapacity of a weak and distracted government may often assume 
the appearance and produce the effects of a treasonable correspondence 
with the public enemy. If Alaric himself had been introduced into the 
council of Ravenna, he would probably have advised the same measures 
which were actually pursued by the ministers of Honorius.’' The king 
of the Gotlis would have conspired, perhaps with some reluctance, to 
destroy the formidable adversary by whose arms, in Italy as well as in 
Greece, he had been twice overthrown. Their active and interested 
haired laboriously accomplished the disgrace and ruin of the great 
Stilicho. The valour of Sarus, his fame in arms, and his personal or 
hereditary influence over the confederate barbarians, could recommend 
him only to the friends of Uieir country who despi.scd or detested the 
worthless characters of Turpilio, Varanes, and Vigilanlius. liy the 
pressing instances of the now favourites, these generals, unworthy as 

I National vanity liM made him a Florentine, or a Spaiiinrd. But the 
first Epistle of Clauduin proves him a native of Alexandria (Fahrieius, 
Biblioth. Latin, tom. iii. p. 191-202, edit. Enic.sl.), 

“®His first Latin verse.s were composed during the consulship of Proiiinus, 
A.U. 395 

Romanos bibimus primum, te consule, fontes, 

Et Lalias ccssit CJraia Thalia togm. 

Besides some Greek epigrams, which are still extant, the Latin i)oet had 
composed, in Greek, the Antiquities of Tarsus, Anasarbus, Ticrytus, Nice, 
‘ j supply the loss of gootl poetry than of authentic history. 

*"Strada (Prolusion v. v|.) allows him to contend with tlie five heroic 
poets, _ Lucretius, ^ Virgil, Ovid, Lutan, and Statius. His patron is the ac- 
com]plisbed courtier Bahhazar Castiglionc. His admirers are numerous and 
passionate. Yet the rigid critics reproach the exotic weed.s or flowers which 
spring too luxuriantly in his Latian soil 
'The series of events, from the death of Stilicho to the arrival of Alaric 
before Rome, can only be found in Zosimus, L v. [c. .33-?'?] p. 34 ?-.’t'io. 
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they had shown themselves of the name of soldiers, “ were promoted to 
the command of the cavalry, of the infantry, and of the domestic troops. 
The Gothic prince would have subscribed with pleasure the edict which 
the fanaticism of Olympius dictated to the simple and devout emperor, 
Honorius excluded all persons who were adverse to the catholic church 
from holding any office in the state; obstinately rejected tlie service of 
all those who dissented from his religion; and rashly disqualified many 
of his bravest and most skilful officers who adhered to the Pagan worship 
or who had imbibed the opinions of Arianism.“ These measures, so 
advantageous to an enemy, Alaric would have approved, and might per- 
haps have suggested; but it may seem doubtful wTiether the barbarian 
would have promoted his interest at the expense of the inhuman and 
absurd cruelty which was perpetrated by tlie direction, or at least with 
the connivance, of the Imperial ministers. The foreign auxiliaries who 
had been attached to the person of Stilicho lamented his death; but the 
desire of revenge was checked by a natural apprehension for the safety 
of their wives and children, who were detained as hostages in the strong 
cities of Italy, where they had likewise deposited their most valuable 
effects. At the same hour, and as if by a common signal, the cities of 
Italy were polluted by the same horrid scenes of universal massacre and 
pillage, which involved in promiscuous destruction the families and for- 
tunes of the barbarians. Exasperated by such an injury, which might 
have awakened the tamest and most servile spirit, they cast a look of 
indignation and hope towards the camp of Alaric, and unanimously 
swore to pursue with just and implacable war the perfidious nation that 
had so basely violated tlie laws of hospitality. By the imprudent con- 
duct of the ministers of Honorius the republic lost the assistance, and 
deserved the enmity, of thirty thousand of her bravest soldiers; and 
the weight of that formidable army, which alone might have determined 
the event of the war, was transferred from the scale of the Romans into 
that of the Goths. 

In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those of war, the Gothic king 
maintained his superior ascendant over an enemy whose seeming changes 
proceeded from the total want of counsel and design. From his camp, 
on the confines of Italy, Alaric attentively observed the revolutions of 
the palace, watched the progress of faction and discontent, disguised the 
hostile aspect of a barbarian invader, and assumed the more popular 
appearance of the friend and ally of tlie great Stilicho; to whose virtues, 
when they were no longer formidable, he could pay a just tribute of 

*The expression of Zosimus is strong and lively, icara^fi 6 in}<nv ipirmijoai 
rots woXe/iioij dpKovrras, sufficient to excite the contempt of the enetny._ 

“Eos qui catliolicse sect® sunt inimici, intra palatium militare prohibemus, 
Nullus nobis sit aiiqua ratione conjunctus, qiii a nobis fide et religione’ dis- 
cordat. Cod. Theodos, 1 , xvi. tit, v. leg. 42, and Godefroy’s Commentary, torm 
vi. p, 164. This law was applied in the utmost latitude and rigorously e.xecuted, 
Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 46] p. 364, 
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sincere praise and regret. The pressing invitation of the malcontents, 
who urged the king of the Goths to invade Italy, was enforced by a lively 
sense of his personal injuries; and he might speciously complain that 
the Imperial ministers still delayed and eluded the payment of the four 
thousand pounds of gold which had been granted by the Roman senate 
either to reward his services or to appease his fury. His decent firmness 
was supported by an artful moderation, which contributed to the success 
of his designs. He required a fair and reasonable satisfaction; but he 
gave the strongest assurances that, as soon as he had obtained it, he 
would immediately retire. He refused to trust the faith of the Romans, 
unless Aetius and Jasin, the sons of two great officers of state, were sent 
as hostages to his camp: but he offered to deliver in exchange several 
of the noblest youths of the Gothic nation. The modesty of Alaric was 
interpreted by the ministers of Ravenna as a sure evidence of his weak- 
ness and fear. They disdained either to negotiate a treaty or to as.semble 
an army; and with a rash confidence, derived only from their ignorance 
of the extreme danger, irretrievably wasted the derisive moments of 
peace and war. While they expected, in sullen silence, that the bar- 
barians should evacuate the confines of Italy, Alaric, with bold and rapid 
marches, passed the Alps and the Po; hastily pillaged the cities of 
Aquileia, Altlnum, Concordia, and Cremona, whicli yielded to his arms; 
increased his forces by the accession of thirty thousand auxiliaries; and, 
without meeting a single enemy in the field, advanced as far as the edge 
of the morass which protected the impregnable residourc of the emperor 
of the West. Instead of attempting the hopeless siege of Ravenna, the 
prudent leader of the Goths proceeded to Rimini, stretched his ravages 
along tlie sea-coast of the Hadriatic, and meditated the conquest of 
the ancient mistress of the world. An Italian hermit, whose zeal and 
.sanctity were respected by the barbarians tliemselves, encountered the 
victorious monarch, and boldly denounced the indignation of Heaven 
against the oppressors of the earth: but the saint himself was confounded 
by the solemn asseveration of Alaric that he felt a secret and praiter- 
natural impulse, which directed, and even compelled, his march to the 
gates of Rome. He felt that his genius and his fortune were equal to 
the most arduous enterprises; and the enthusiasm which he communi- 
cated to the Goths insensibly removed the popular and almost supersti- 
tious reverence of the nations for the majesty of the Roman name. His 
troops, animated by the hopes of spoil, followed the course of the 
Flaminian way, occupied the unguarded passes of the Apennine,* de- 
scended into the rich plains of Umbria; and, as they lay encamped on 
the banks of the Clitumnus, might wantonly slaughter and devour the 

‘Addison (see his Works, vol. h. p. 54, edit. Baskerville) has given a very 
picturesque description of the road through the Apenninc, The Goths were 
not at leisure to observe the beauties of the prospect: but they were pleased 
to find that the Saxa Intercisa, a narrow passage which Vespasian had cut 
through the rock [Cluver. Italia tom. i, p. 6i8), was totally ne*’^lected. 
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milk-white oxen which had been so long reserved for the use of Roman 
triumphs.” A lofty situation and a seasonable tempest of thunder and 
lightning preserved the little city of Narni: but the king of the Goths, 
despising Uje ignoble prey, still advanced with unabated vigour; and after 
he had passed through the stately arches, adorned witli the spoils of 
barbaric victories, he pitched his camp under the walls of Rome." 

During a period of six hundred and nineteen years the seat of empire 
had never been violated by the presence of a foreign enemy. The un- 
successful expedition of Hannibal ^ served only to display the character 
of the senate and people; of a senate degraded, rather than ennobled, 
by the comparison of an assembly of kings; and of a people to whom 
the ambassador of Pyrrhus ascribed tlie inexhaustible resources of the 
Hydra." Each of the senators in the time of the Punic war had accom- 
plished his term of military service, either in a subordinate or a superior 
station; and the decree which invested with temporary command all 
those who had been consuls, or censors, or dictators, gave the republic 
the immediate assistance of many brave and experienced generals. In 
the beginning of the war the Roman people consisted of two hundred 
and fifty thousand citizens of an age to bear arms." Fifty thousand had 
already died in the defence of their country; and the twenty-three legions 
which were employed in the different camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, 
Sicily, and Spain, required about one hundred thousand men. But there 

" Hiiic albi, Clilunmc, Gregos, et maxima tatirus 
Victiina Sicpe, Uio perfusi fiumine sacro, 

Romanos ad teinpla Deum duxere triuinphos. 

Georg, ii. 147. 

Besides Virgil, most of the Latin poets, Propertius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, 
Claudian, etc., who.se passages may be found in CUiverius and Addison, have 
celebrated the triumphal victims of Clitumnus. 

“Some ideas of the march of Alaric are borrowed from the journey of 
Honorius over the same ground (see Claudian in vi. Cons. Hon. 494-522). 
The measured distance between Ravenna and Rome was 254 Roman miles. 
Itinerar. Wes.seliiig, p. 126, 

'The march ami retreat of Hannibal arc described by Livy, 1 . xxvi. c. 7, 
8, 9, 10, II ; and the reader is made a spectator of the interesting scene. 

* These comparisons wore used by Cineas, the counsellor of Pyrrhus, after 
his return from his embassy, in which he had diligently studied the discipline 
and manners of Rome. See Plutarch in Pyrrho [c. 19], tom. ii. p. 459. 

" In the three census which were made of the Roman people about the time 
of the second Punic war, the numbers stand as follows (see Livy, Epitom. 
1 . XX. Hist. 1 . xxvii. 36, xxix. 37), 270, 213, 137, 108. 214,000. The fall of the 
second and the rise of the third appears so enormous, that several critics, not- 
withstanding the unanimity of the MSS., have stuspected some corruption of 
the text of Livy. (See Drakenborch ad xxvii. 36, and Beaufort, Repubhque 
Roraaine, tom. i. p. 325.) They did not consider that the second census was 
taken only at Rome, and that the numbers were diminished, not only by the 
death, but likewise by the absence, of many soldiers. In the third census,^ Livy 
expressly affirms that the legions were mustered by the care of particular 
commissaries. From the numbers on the list we must alway.s deduct one- 
twelfth above three.score and incapable of bearing arms. See Population de la 
France, p. 72. 
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islill remained an equal number in Rome and the adjacent territory who 
were animated by the same intrepid courage; and every citizen was 
trained from his earliest youth in th& discipline and exercises of a soldier. 
Hannibal was astonished by the constancy of the senate, who, without 
raising the siege of Capua .or recalling their scattered forces, expected his 
approach. He encamped on the banks of the Anio, at the distance of 
three miles from the city; and he was soon informed that the ground 
on which he had pitched his tent was sold for an adequate price at a 
public auction; and that a body of troops was dismissed by an opposite 
road to reinforce the legions of Spain.'" He led his Africans to the gates 
of Rome, where he found three armies in order of battle prepared to 
receive him; but Hannibal dreaded the event of a combat from which 
he could not hope to escape unless he dcstoyed the last of his enemies; 
and his speedy retreat confessed the invincible courage of the Romans. 

From the time of the Punic war the uninterrupted succession of 
senators had preserved the name and image of the republic; and the 
degenerate subjects of Honorius ambitiously derived their descent from 
the heroes who had repulsed the arms of Hannibal and subdued the 
nations of tlie earth, The temporal honours which tlie devout Paula ” 
inherited and despised are carefully recapitulated by Jerom, the guide 
of her conscience and the historian of her life. The genealogy of her 
father, Rogatus, which ascended as high as Agamemnon, might seem 
to betray a Grecian origin; but her mother, Bltesilla, numbered tlie 
Scipios, .®milius Paulus, and the Gracchi in the list of her ancestors; 
and Toxotius, the husband of Paula, deduced his royal lineage from 
.fflneas, the father of the Julian line. The vanity of the rich, who 
desired to be noble, was gratified by these lofty pretensions. Encour- 
aged by the applause of tlieir parasites, they easily imposed on the 
credulity' of the vulgar; and were countenanced in some measure by 
the custom of adopting tlie name of their patron, which had always 
prevailed among the freedmen and clients of illustrious families. Most 
of those families, however, attacked by so many causes of external 
violence or internal decay, were gradually extirpated: and it would 
be more reasonable to seek for a lineal descent of twenty generations 

“ Livy considers these two incidents as the effects only of chance and courage. 
I suspect that they were both managed by the admirable policy of the senate. 

[As a parallel instance to what is related of Hannibal, compare the remark- 
able transaction in Jerom, xxxii. 6, 44, where the prophet purchases his uncle's 
estate at the approach of the Babylonian captivity, in his undoubting coufidcncc 
in the future restoration of the people. In the latter case it was the triumph of 
religious faith, in the other of national pride. — 0 . Sd 

” See Jerom, tom. i. p. 169, 170, ad Eustochium [Epist. cviii. tom. i. p. 684, 
ed. Vallars.] j he bestows_ on Paula the splendid titles of Gracchorum slirps, 
soboles Scipionum, Pauli hares, cujus vocabulum trahit, Martire Papyri® 
Matris African! vera et germana propago. This particular de.scrlption supposes 
a more solid titlp than the surname of Julius, which Toxotius shared with ,a 
thousand families of tlie western provinces. See the Index of Tacitus, of 
GrutePs Inscriptions, etc 
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among the mountains of the Alps or in the peaceful solitude of Apulia, 
than on the theatre of Rome, the seat of fortune, of danger, and of per- 
petual revolutions. Under each successive reign and from every prov- 
ince of the empire a crowd of hardy adventurers, rising to eminence 
by their talents or their vices, usurped the wealth, tlie honours, and 
the palaces of Rome; and oppressed or protected the poor and humble 
remains of consular families, who were ignorant, perhaps, of the glory 
of their ancestors.‘' 

In the time of Jerom and Claudian the senators unanimously yielded 
the pre-eminence to the Anician line; and a slight view of their history 
will serve to appreciate the rank and antiquity of the noble families 
w'hich contended only for the second place.’'’ 

During the five first ages of the city the name of the Anicians was 
unknown; they appear to have derived their origin from Praneste; 
and the ambition of those new citizens was long satisfied with the 
plebeian honours of tribunes of the people.” One hundred and sixty- 
eight years before the Christian era the family was ennobled by the 
pratorship of Anicius, who gloriously terminated tlie Illyrian war by 
the conquest of the nation and the captivity of their ldng.’“ From the 
triumph of that general three consulships in distant periods mark the 
succession of the Anician name.” From the reign of Diocletian to 
the final extinction of the Western empire that name shone with a 
lustre which was not eclipsed in the public estimation by tlie majesty 

“Tacitus (Aniial. iii. ss) affirms tliat, between the battle of Actium and 
the reign of Vespasian, the senate was gradually filled with new families from 
the Municipia and colonics of Italy. 

“Ncc quisquam Proccrum tciilct (licet airc vetusto 
Floreat, et claro cingatur Roma senatu) 

Se jaclarc parem; sed prima sede relicta 
Auclteiiiis, de jure licet certare seciindo. 

Claud, in Prob. et Olybrii Coss. i8. 

Such a compliment paid to the obscure name of the Auchenii has amazed 
the critics ; but they all agree' that, whatever may be the true reading, the 
sense of Claudian can be applied only to the Anician family. 

“■‘The earliest date on the annals of Pighius is that of M. Anicius Gallus, 
Trib. PI. A.u.c. 506. Another Tribune, Q. Anicius, a.u.c. 508, is distinguished 
by the epithet of Prsnestinus. Livy (xlv. 43I places the Anicii below the 
great families of Rome. 

“ Livy, xliv. 30, 31, xlv. 3, 26, 43. He fairly appreciates the merit of Anicius, 
and justly observes that his fame was clouded by the superior lustre of the 
Macedonian, which preceded the Illyrian, triumph. 

“The dates of the three consulships are a.u.c. S93i 8t8, 967: the two last 
under the reigns of Nero and Caracalla. The second of these consuls dis- 
linguishod himself only by his infamous flattery (Tacit. Annal. xv. 74 ), > but 
even the evidence of crimes, if they bear the stamp of greatness and antiquity, 
is admitted, without reluctance, to prove the genealogy of a noble house. 

[There is still an earlier instance of a member of the family attaining one 
of the higher offices of the state. Quintus Anicius Praenestinus was curule 
sedile with Q. Flavius, the, celebrated scribe of Appius Claudius Csecus, b.c, 
.304. Cf. Plinv. Hist. Nat, lib, xxxiii. c, i, s, 6;— O. S.] 
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of the Imperial purple.^’ The several branches to whom it was com- 
municated united, by marriage or inheritance, the wealth and titles of 
the Annian, the Petronian, and the Olybrian houses; and in each gen- 
eration the number of consulships was multiplied by an hereditary 
claim.’* The Anician family excelled in faith and in riches: they were 
the first of the Roman senate who embraced Christianity; and it is 
probable that Anicius Julian, who was afterwards consul and prajfect 
of the city, atoned for his attachment to the party of Maxentius by 
the readiness with which he accepted the religion of Constantine."' 
Their ample patrimony was increased by the industry of Probus, the 
chief of the Anician family, who shared with Gratian the honours of 
the consulship, and exercised four times the high office of Praitorian 
prefect.'" Plis immense estates were scattered over the wide extent 
of the Roman world; and though the public might suspect or disap- 
prove the methods by which they had been acquired, the generosity and 
magnificence of that fortunate statesman deserved the gratitude of his 
clients and the admiration of strangers."’ Such was the respect enter- 
tained for his memory, that the two sons of Probus, in their earliest 
youth and at the request of the senate, were associated in the consular 
dignity: a memorable distinction, without example in the annals of 
Rome."" 

“ The marbles of the Anician palace,” were used as a proverbial ex- 
pression of opulence and splendour;"" but the nobles and senators of 


" Tn the sixth century the nobility of the Anician name is mentioned ( Cas- 
-siodor. Variar. 1 . x. Ep. ii, 12) with singular rc.spcct by the minister of a 
Gothic king of Italy. 

“ — ; Fixus ill omnes 

Cognatos procedit honos; quemcumqiie requiras 

Hiic de slirpe virum, eertum est de Con.sule nasci. 

Per fasces numcranttir avi, semperque renata 
. Ncibilitatc virent, et proleni fata seqtmntur. 

(Claudian in Prob. et Olyb. Consulat. 12, etc.) The Annii, wliose name 
seems to have merged in the Anician, mark the Fasti with many consulships 
from the time of Vespasian to the fourth century. 

Thc title of first Christian senator may be jitslified by the authority of 
rrudontius (in Symraach. i. 533) and the dislike of the }"ag'ans to the Anician 
family. See Tillcmonl, Hist, des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. i8j, v. p. 44. Baron 
Annal. A.D. 312, No. 78; A.D. 322, No. 2. 

' ■ ' ®*^dtudine generis et potentia et opuni amplitudine cogivitus 
Urta Komano, per quern uniyersum pccne patrimonia sparsa possedit, iu.stc an 
secus nmi judicioli est nostri. Ammian. Marccllin. xxvii. n. His children 
and Widow erected for him a niagniHcent tomb in the Vatican, which was 
aemolished in the time of pope Nicholas V. to make room for the new church 
ri- Baronius, who laments the ruin of this Christian monument, 

has diligently preserved the inscriptions and basso-relievos. See Annal. Ecclcs. 
•\.n. 395, No. S-17. 

“Two Persian satraps travelled to Milan and Rome to hear St. Ambrose 
Probus. (Pauhn. in Vit, Ambroa.) Claudian (in Cons. Probin. 
® H ® J'ow to express the glory of Probus. 

^bee the poem which Claudian addressed to the two noble youths, 
becundinus, the Manichaeauj ap. Baron. Annal. Eccles, a . o . 390, No, 34. 
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Rome aspired in due gradation to imitate that illustrious family. The 
accurate description of the city, which was composed in the Theodosian 
age, enumerates one thousand seven hundred and eighty houses, the 
residence of wealthy and honourable citizens.^* Many of tliese stately 
mansions might almost excuse the exaggeration of the poet — that Rome 
contained a multitude of palaces, and that each palace was equal to 
a city, since it included within its own precincts everything which could 
be subservient either to use or luxury: markets, hippodromes, temples, 
fountains, baths, porticos, shady groves, and artificial aviaries.-^ The 
historian Olympiodorus, who represents the state of Rome when it 
was besieged by the Goths, ““ continues to observe that several of the 
richest senators received from their estates an annual income of four 
thousand pounds of gold, above one hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
sterling; without computing the stated provision of corn and wine, 
which, had they been sold, might have equalled in value one-third of 
the money. Compared to this immoderate wealth, an ordinary revenue 
of a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds of gold might be considered 
as no more than adequate to the dignity of the senatorian rank, which 
required many expenses of a public and ostentatious kind. Several 
examples are recorded in the age of Honorius of vain and popular 
nobles who celebrated the year of their prsetorship by a festival which 
lasted seven days and cost above one hundred thousand pounds ster- 
llng.“'' The estates of the Roman senators, which so far exceed the 

“ See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 89, 498, 500. 

" Quid loquar iiiclusas inter laquearia silvas? 

Vcrnula quit vario carmine ludit avis? 

Claud. Rutil. Nuraatian. Ttinerar. ver. in. 
The poet lived at tlio lime of the Gothic invasion. A moderate palace would 
have covered Cincinnatus's farm of four acres (Val. Max. iv. 4, 7). In 
laxitatein ruris excurrunt, says Seneca, Episl. 114. 'See a judicious note of 
Mr. Hume, Essays, vol. i. p. s 6 s, last 8vo edition. 

“This curiou.s account of Rome in the reign of Honorius is found in a 
fragment of the historian Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, p, 197 [p. 63, ed. Bekker]. 

The sons of Alypius [Olympius in Ilekker’s ed.], of Symmachus, and of 
Maximus, spent, during tlieir respective prEctorships, twelve, or twenty, or 
forty, ccitfenaries (or hundredweight of gold). See Olyrapiodor. ap. Phot. p. 
197 [p* 631 ed- Bekker]. This popular estimation allows some latitude; but 
it is difficult to explain a law in the Theodosian Code ( 1 . vi. tit. iv. leg. s) which 
fixes the expense of the first praetor at 25,000, of the second at 20,000, and of 
the third at 15,000 folles. The name of follis (see Mem, de I’Acad^mie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 727) was equally applied to a purse of 125 pieces 
of silver, and to a small copper coin of the value of part of that purse. 

In the former sen.se, the 25,000 folks would be equal to iiso.ooo; in the latter 
to five or six pounds sterling. The one appears extravagant, the other is 
ridiculous. There must have existed some third and middle value, which is 
here understood ; but ambiguity is an inexcusable fault in the language of laws. 

[The centenarium was a hundred pounds , weight of gold, and from the 
time of Constantine, the pound contained ’72 solidi. Supposing the solidus 
to be worth only los. English, the pnetorship of Symmachus cost £72,000, 
and that of Maximus £144,000. In the passage from the. Theodosian Code, 
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proportion of modern wealth, were not confined to the limits oi Italy. 
Their possessions extended far beyond the Ionian and .<Egean seas to 
the most distant provinces: the city of Nicopolis, which Augustus had 
founded as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, was the prop- 
erty of the devout Paula;-'* and it is observed by Seneca, that the rivers 
which had divided hostile nations now flowed tlirough the lands of 
private citizens."" According to their temper and circumstances, the 
estates of the Romans were either cultivated by the labour of their 
slaves, or granted, for a certain and stipulated rent, to the industrious 
farmer. The economical writers of antiquity strenuously recommend 
the former method wherever it may be practicable; but if the object 
should be removed by its distance or magnitude from the immediate 
eye of the master, they prefer the active care of an old hereditary 
tenant, attached to the soil and interested in the produce, to the mer- 
cenary administration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, steward."" 

The opulent nobles of an immense capital, who were never excited 
by the pursuit of military glory, and seldom engaged in the occupa- 
tions of civil government, naturally resigned their leisure to the busi- 
ness and amusements of private life. At Rome commerce was always 
held in contempt; but the senators, from the first age of the repub- 
lic, increased their patrimony and multiplied their clients by the 
lucrative practice of usury, and the obsolete laws were eluded or 
violated by the mutual inclinations and interest of both parlies."’ A 
considerable mass of treasure must always have existed at Rome, either 

quoted by Gibbon, the follh means a purse of 125 pieces of silver, and as 
this follis was equal to is iis. nearly (according to Mommsen) 25,000 
/oftej= £143,750. This sum is prodigious, but it is nearly the same as what 
was expended by Maximus in his praitorship. Savigny makes the solidus 6011.11 
to io,s., but Mommsen prefers 12s. as being its approximate value.— O. S.] 

®* Nicopolis ... in Actiaco littore sita possessionis vestrte nunc pars vel 
maxima cst. Jerom. in pra:fat. Comment, ad Epistol. ad Titum, tom. ix. p. 243. 
M. de Tiilemont supposes, strangely enough, that it was part of Agamemnon’s 
inheritance. Mem. Eccles. tom. xii. p. 85. 

” Seneca, Epist. Ixxxix. His language is of the declamatory kind : but 
declamation could scarcely exaggerate the avarice and luxury of the Romans, 
The philosopher himself deserved some share of the reproach, if it be true 
that his rigorous exaction of QHadrinffeiilies, above three hundred thousand 
pounds, which he had lent at high interest, provoked a rebellion in Britain. 
(Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixil. [c. 2] _p. 1003.) According to the conjecture of Gale 
(Antoninus’s Itinerary in Britain, p. 92), the same Faustinus possessed an 
estate near Bury, in Suffolk, and another in the kingdom of Naples. 

'"Volusius, a wealthy senator (Tacit. Annal. iii. 30), always preferred 
tenants born on the estate. Columella, who received this maxim from him, 
argues very judiciously on the subject. De Re Riistica, 1 . i. c. 7, p. 408, edit. 
Gesner. Leipzig, 1735. 

*" Valcsius (ad Ammian, xiv. 6) has proved, from Chrysostom and Augustin, 
that the senators were not allowed to lend money at usury. Yet it appears 
from tile Theodasian Code (see Godefroy ad 1 . ii, tit. xxxiii, tom. i. p. 230-239) 
that they were permitted to take six per cent, or one-half of the legal interest; 
and, what ts more singular, this permission was granted to the young senators. 
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in the current coin of the empire, or in the form of gold and silver 
plate; and there were many sideboards in the time of Pliny which 
contained more solid silver than had been transported by Scipio from 
vanquished Carthage.''“ The greater part of the nobles, who dissipated 
their fortunes in profuse luxury, found themselves poor in the midst of 
wealth, and idle in a constant round of dissipation. Their desires were 
continually gratified by the labour of a thousand hands; of the numer- 
ous train of their domestic slaves, who were actuated by the fear of 
punishment; and of the various professions of artificers and merchants, 
who were more powerfully impelled by the hopes of gain. The ancients 
were destitute of many of the conveniences of life which have been 
invented or improved by the progress of industry; and the plenty of 
glass and linen has diffused more real comforts among the modern 
nations of Europe than the senators of Rome could derive from all the 
refinements of pompous or sensual luxury.^-’ Their luxury and their 
manners have been the subject of minute and laborious disquisition; 
but as such inquiries would divert me too long from the design of the 
present work, I shall produce an authentic state of Rome and its in- 
habitants which is more peculiarly applicable to the period of the 
Gothic invasion. Ammianus Marcellinus, who prudently chose the 
capital of the empire as the residence the best adapted to the historian 
of his own times, has mixed with the narrative of public events a lively 
representation of tlie scenes with which he was familiarly conversant. 
The judicious reader will not always approve the asperity of censure, 
the choice of circumstances, or the style of expression; he will perhaps ' 
detect the latent prejudices and personal resentments which soured the 
temper of Ammianus himself; but he will surely observe, with philoso- 
phic curiosity, the interesting and original picture of the manners of 
Rome.”'* 

PHii. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 50. He states the silver at only 4380 pounds, 
which is increased by Livy (xxx, 45) to 100,023; the former seems too little 
for an'opulent city, the latter too much for any private sideboard. 

“The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, etc., p. 153). has observed 
with humour, and I believe with truth, that Augustus had neither glass to his 
windows nor a shirt to his back. Under the lower empire the use of linen 
and glass became somewhat more common. 

[This is altogether wrong. ' The discovery of glass in common use in 
Pompeii has rather spoilt .the point of Arbuthnot’s jest. Glass was in general 
use in the reign of Augustus, and linen became common in that of Tiberius. — 
O. S.] 

It is incumbent on me to explain the liberties which I have_ taken with 
the text of Ammianus. i. I have melted down into one piece the sixth chapter 
of the fourteenth and the fourth of the twenty-eighth book. 2. I have given 
order and connection to the confused mass of materials. 3. I have softened 
some extravagant hyperboles and pared away some superfluities of the original, 
4. I have developed some observations whidi were insinuated rather than ex- 
pressed. With these allowances my version will be found, not literal indeed, 
but fiithfiil and ex"''!' 
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“The greatness of Rome (such is the language of the historian) 
was founded on the rare and almost incredible alliance of virtue and of 
fortune. The long period of her infancy was employed in a laborious 
struggle against the tribes of Italy, the neighbours and enemies of the 
rising city. In the strength and ardour of youth she sustained the 
storms of war, carried her victorious arms beyond the seas and the 
mountains, and brought home triumphal laurels from every country 
of the globe. At length, verging towards old age, and sometimes con- 
quering by the terror only of her name, she sought the blessings of 
ease and tranquillity. The venerable city, which had trampled on 
the necks of the fiercest nations, and established a system of laws, the 
perpetual guardians of justice and freedom, was content, like a wise 
and wealthy parent, to devolve on the Cicsars, her favourite sons, the 
care of governing her ample patrimony.®® A secure and profound peace, 
such as had been once enjoyed in the reign of Numa, succeeded to the 
tumults of a republic; while Rome was still adored as the queen of the 
earth, and the subject nations still reverenced the name of the people 
and the majesty of the senate. But this native splendour (continues 
Ammianus) is degraded and sullied by the conduct of some nobles, 
who, unmindful of their own dignity and of that of their country, as- 
sume an unbounded licence of vice and folly. They contend with each 
other in the empty vanity of titles and surnames, and curiously select or 
invent tlie most lofty and sonorous appellations — Reburrus or Fabu- 
nius, Pagonius or Tarrasius — ^which may impress the ears of the vul- 
.gar with astonidiment and respect. From a vain ambition of perpetu- 
ating their memory, they affect to multiply their likeness in statues of 
bronze and marble; nor are tliey satisfied unless those statues are cov- 
ered with plates of gold; an honourable distinction, first granted to 
•Adlius the consul, after he had subdued by his arms and counsels the 
power of king Antiochus. The ostentation of displaying, of magnify- 
ing perhaps, the rent-roll of the estates which they possess in all the 
provinces, from the rising to the setting sun, provokes the just resent- 
ment of every man who recollects that their poor and invincible ances- 
tors were not distinguished from the meanest of the soldiers by the 

® Claudian, who seems to have read the history of Ammianus, speaks of 
this great revolution in a much less courtly style ; 

Postquam jura ferox in se communla Coesar 
Transtulit; et laps! mores; desuetaque priscis 
Artibus, in gremiura pacis servile rccessi. 

, T)e Bell, Gildonico, v. 49. 

The minute diligence of antiquarians has not been able to verify these 
extraordinary names, I am of opinion that they were invented by the historian 
himself, who was afraid of any personal satire or application. It is certain, 
however, that the simple denominations of the Romans were gradually length- 
ened to the number of four, five, or even seven, pompous surnames; as, for 
instance, Marcus Maecius Msemraius Furius Balburius Caecilianus Placidiw. 
w See Norris, Cenotaph. Pisan. Dissert, iv, p. 4.18. 
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delicacy of their hwjd or the splendour of their apparel. But the 
modern nobles measure their rank and consequence according to the 
loftiness of their chariots,'*" and the weighty magnificence of their 
dress. Their long robes of silk and purple float in the wind; and as 
they are agitated, by art or accident, they occasionally discover the 
under garments, the rich tunics, embroidered with the figures of various 
animals.*’* Followed by a train of fifty servants, and tearing up the 
pavement, they move along the streets witli the same impetuous speed 
as if they travelled with post-horses; and the example of the senators 
is boldly imitated by the matrons and ladies, whose covered carriages 
are continually driving round the immense space of the city and sub- 
urbs. Whenever these persons of high distinction condescend to visit 
the public baths, they assume, on their entrance, a tone of loud and 
insolent command, and appropriate to their own use the conveniences 
which were designed for the Roman people. If, in these places of 
mixed and general resort, tliey meet any of the infamous ministers of 
their pleasures, they express their affection by a tender embrace, while 
they proudly decline the salutations of their fellow-citizens, who are 
not permitted to aspire above the honour of kissing their hands or 
their knees. As soon as they have indulged themselves in the refresh- 
ment of the batli, they resume their rings and the other ensigns of their 
dignity, select from their private wardrobe of the finest linen, such as 
might suffice for a dozen persons, the garments the most agreeable to 
their fancy, and maintain till their departure the same haughty de- 
meanour, which perhaps might have been excused in the great Marcel- 
lus after the conquest of Syracuse. Sometimes indeed these heroes 
undertake more arduous achievements: they visit their estates in Italy, 
and procure themselves, by the toil of servile hands, the amusements 
of the chase.®” If at any time, but more especially on a hot day, 
they have courage to sail in their painted galleys from the Lucrine 

“’The carrnc(c, or coaches of the Romans, were often of solid silver curi- 
ously carved and engraved ; and the trappings of the mules or horses were em- 
bossed with gold. This magnificence continued from the reign of Nero to that 
of Honorius; and the Appian way was covered with the splendid equipages 
of the nobles, who came out to meet St. Melania when she returned to Rome 
six years before the Gothic siege (Seneca, Epist. Ixxxvii. ; Plin. Hist. Natur. 
xxxiii. 49; Paulin. Nolan, apud Baron. Annal. Eccles. a,d. 397, No. s). Yet 
pomp is well exchanged for convenience; and a plain modem coach that is 
hung upon springs is much preferable to the silver or gold carts of antiquity, 
which rolled on the axletree, and were exposed, for the most part, to the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

“ In a homily of Astcrius, bishop of Amasia, M. de "Valois has discovered 
(ad Ammian. xiv. 6 ) that this was a new fashion; that bears, wolves, lions, 
and tigers, woods, hunting-matches, etc., were represented in embroidery; 
and that the more pious coxcombs substituted the figure or legend of some' 
favourite saint. 

“ See Pliny's Epistles, i. 6. Three large wild boars were allured and taken 
in the toils without interruptino' the studies of the' philosophic sportsman. 
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lake to their elegant villas on the sea-coast of J^uteoli and Caieta," 
they compare their own expeditions to the marches of C-msar and Alex- 
ander. Yet should a fly presume to settle on the silken folds of their 
gilded umbrellas, should a sunbeam penetrate through some unguarded 
and imperceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable hardships, and 
lament in afi’ected language that they were not born in the land of the 
Cimmerians,*^ the regions of eternal darkness. In these journeys into 
the country*" the whole body of the household marches with their 
master. In the same manner as the cavalry and infantry, the heavy 
and the light armed troops, the advanced guard and the rear, are 
marshalled by the skill of their military leaders, so the domestic officers, 
who bear a rod as an ensign of authority, distribute and arrange the 
numerous train of slaves and attendants. The baggage and wardrobe 
move in the front, and are immediately followed by a multitude of 
cooks and inferior ministers employed in the service of the kitchens 
and of the table. The main body is composed of a promiscuous crowd 
of slaves, increased by die accidental concourse of idle or dependent 
plebeians. The 'rear is closed by the favourite band of eunuchs, dis- 
tributed from age to youth, according to the order of seniority. Their 
numbers and their deformity excite the horror of the indignant spec- 
tators, who are ready to execrate the memory of Semiramis for the 
cruel art which she invented of frustrating the purposes of nature, and 
of blasting in the bud the hopes of future generations. In the exer- 
cise of domestic jurisdiction the nobles of Rome express an exquisite 
sensibility for any personal injury, and a contemptuous indifference 
for the rest of the human species. When they have called for warm 
water, if a slave has been tardy in his obedience, he is instantly chas- 

■“Tlie change from the inauspiciou.<i word Avernus, which stands in the 
text, is immateriai. The two iakes, Avernus and Lucrinus, communicated 
with each other, and were fashioned by the stupendous moles of Agrippa into 
the Julian port, wliich opened through a narrow entrahcc into the gulf of 
Putcoli, Virgil, who resided on the spot, has described (Gcorgic il. 161) thi.s 
work at the moment of its execution: and his commentalors, especially Catrou, 
have derived much light from Strabo, Suctouiu.s, and Dion. F.arlhtiuakes 
and volcanoes have changed the face of the country, and turned the fmcrine 
lake, since the year 1538, into the Monte Nuovo. Sec Camillo Pellegrino 
Discorsi della Campania Felice, p. 239, 244, etc. Antonii Sanfclioii Campania, 
p. 1^88. 

*'Tha regna Cutnana ct Puteolana; loca csetevo tiuivaldc expetenda, in- 
terpellantium autem multitudine psrae fugienda. Cicero ad Attic, xiv. 16. 

**The proverbial expression of Cimmerian darkness was originally borrowed 
from the description of Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey) which 
he applies to a remote and fabulous country on the shores of the ocean. Sec 
Erasmi Adagia, in his Works, tom. ii. p. S93...the Leyden edition. 

We may learn from Seneca Epist. cxxiii., three curious circumstances 
relative to the journeys of the Romans, i. They were preceded by a troop o f 
Nomidian light-horse, who announced by a cloud of dust the approach of a 
great man. 2. Their baggage-mules transported not only the precious vasc-s 
but even the fragile vessels of crystal and murra, which last is almost proved, 
by the learned French translator of Seneca (tom. iii. p. 402-422), to mean the 
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tised with three hundred lashes; but should the same slave commit a 
wilful murder, the master will mildly observe that he is a worthless 
fellow, but that if he repeats the offence he shall not escape punish- 
ment. Hospitality was formerly the virtue of the Romans; and every 
stranger who could plead either merit or misfortune was relieved or 
rewarded by their generosity. At present, if a foreigner, perhaps of 
no contemptible rank, is introduced to one of the proud and wealthy 
senators, he is welcomed indeed in tlie first audience with such warm 
professions and such kind inc^uiries, that he retires enchanted with the 
affability of his illustrious, friend, and full of regret that he had so long 
delayed his journey to Rome, the native seat of manners as well as 
of empire. Secure of a favourable reception, he repeats his visit the 
ensuing day, and is mortified by the discovery that his person, his 
name, and his country are already forgotten. If he still has resolution 
to persevere, he is gradually numbered in the train of dependents, and 
obtains the permission to pay his assiduous and unprofitable court to 
a haughty patron, incapable of gratitude or friendship, who scarcely 
deigns to remark his presence, his departure, or his return. When- 
ever the rich prepare a solemn and popular entertainment,'** whenever 
they celebrate with profuse and pernicious luxury their private ban- 
quets, the clioice of the guests is the subject of anxious deliberation. 
The modest, the sober, and the learned are seldom preferred; and the 
nomenclators, who are commonly swayed by interested motives, have 
the address to insert in the list of invitations the obscure names of the 
most worthless of mankind. But the frequent and familiar companions 
of the great are those parasites who practise the most useful of all arts, 
the art of flattery; who eagerly applaud each word and every action 
of their immortal patron; gase with rapture on his marble columns and 
variegated pavements, and strenuously praise the pomp and elegance 
which he is taught to consider as a part of his personal merit. At the 
Roman tables the birds, the squirrels , or the fish, which appear of an 

l)orccIain of China and Japan. 3. The beautiful faces of the young slaves 
were covered with a medicated crust, or ointment, which secured them 
against the elTects of the sun and frost. 

"Distributio solcmnimn sportularum. The sportula, or sporleliar, were 
small baskets supposed to contain a quantity of hot provisions of the value 
of 100 quadrantes, or twelvepcnce halfpenny, which were ranged in order 
in the hall, and ostentatiously distributed to the hungry or servile crowd 
who waited at the door. This indelicate custom is very frequently mentioned 
in the epigrams of Martial and the satires of Juvenal, See likewise Suetonius, 
in Claud, c, 21 ; in Neron, c. 16 ; in Domitian. c. 4, 7. These baskets of pro- 
visions were afterwards converted into large pieces of gold and silver coin, 
or plate, which were mutually given and accepted even by the persons of the 
highest rank (see Symmach. Epist. iv. 55, ix. 124, and Misccll, p. 256 [ed. Paris, 
1604]), on solemn occasions, of consulships, marriages, etc. 

“ The want of an English name obliges me to refer to the common genus of 
squirrels, the Latin .p/ij, the French loir; a little animal who inhabits the woods 
and remains torpid in cold wpather (see Plin, Hist. Natur..vni. 83; Buffon, 
Hist. Naturelle, toin. viii. 1.48; Pennant’s Synopsis of Quadrupeds, p. 289), 
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uncommon size, are contemplated with curious attention; a pair of 
scales is accurately applied to ascertain their real weight; and, while 
the more rational guests are disgusted by the vain and tedious repeti- 
tion, notaries are summoned to attest by an authentic record the truth 
of such a marvellous event. Another method of introduction into the 
houses and society of the great is derived from the profession of gam- 
ing, or, as it is more politely styled, of play. The confederates are 
united by a strict and indissoluble bond of friendship, or rather of 
conspiracy; a superior degree of skUl in the Tcsscrarian axt (which may 
be interpreted the game of dice and tables > is a sure road to wealth 
and reputation. A master of that sublime science, who in a supper or 
assembly is placed below a magistrate, displays in his countenance the 
surprise and indignation which Cato might be supposed to feel when 
he was refused the praetorship by the votes of a capricious people. The 
acquisition of knowledge seldom engages the curiosity of the nobles, 
who abhor the fatigue and disdain the advantages of study; and the 
only books which they peruse are the Satires of Juvenal, and the 
verbose and fabulous histories of Marius Maximus.*’ The libraries 
which they have inherited from their fathers are secluded, like dreary 
sepulchres, from the light of day.*® But the costly instruments of the 
theatre, flutes, and enormous lyres, and hydraulic organs, are con- 
structed for their use; and the hannony of vocal and instrumental 
music is incessantly repeated in the palaces of Rome. In those palaces 
sound is preferred to sense, and the care of the body to that of. the 
mind. It is allowed as a salutary maxim, that the light and frivolous 

The art of rearing and fattening great numbers of glicrs was practised in 
Roman villas as a profitable article of rural economy (Varro, de Re Rustica, 
iii. is). The excessive demand of them for luxurious tables was increased 
by the foolish prohibitions of the censors ; and it is reported that they are still 
esteemed in modern Rome, and are frequently sent as presents by the Colonna 
princes^ (see Brotier, the last editor of Pliny, tom. ii. p. 458, apud Barbou, 1770). 

'“This game, which might be translated by the more familiar names of 
irictrac, or ’backgammon, was a favourite amusement of the gravest Romans ; 
and old Mucius Scsevola, the lawyer, had the reputation of a very skilful 
player. It was called Indus duodreim scriptorim, from the twelve scripta nr 
lines which equally divided tlic alveolus or table. On these the two armies, 
the white and the black, each consisting of fifteen men, or calculi, were regu- 
larly placed and alternately moved according to the laws of the game and the 
chances of the tessera or dice. Dr. Hyde, who diligently traces the history 
and varieties of the nfrdiludiwn (a name of Persic etymology) from Ireland 
to Japan, pours forth on this trifling subject a copious torrent of classic and 
Oriental^ learning. See Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 217-405. 

■‘’Marius Maximus, _ homo .omnium verbosi.s.sirau.s, qui et mythistoricis .sc 
voluminibus irapiicavit. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p, 242 [Vopisc. Firm, 
c. i.l He wrote the Lives oi the Emperors from Trajan to Alexander Severus. 
See Gerard yossius de Historicis Latin. L ii. c, 3, in his Works, vol. iv. p.'57. 

“This satire is probably exaggerated. The Saturnalia of Macrobius, and 
the Epistles of Jerom, afford satisfactory proofs that Christian theology and 
classic literature were studiously cultivated by several Romans of both sexes 
and of the highest rank. 
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suspicion of a contagious malady is of sufficient weight to excuse the 
visits of the most intimate friends; and even the servants who are 
despatched to malce the decent inquiries arc not suffered to return 
home till they have undergone the ceremony of a previous ablution. 
Vet this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally yields to the more 
imperious passion of avarice. The prospect of gain will urge a rich 
and gouty senator as far as Spoleto; every sentiment of arrogance and 
dignity is subdued by the hopes of an inheritance, or even of a legacy; 
and a wealthy childless citizen is the most powerful of the Romans. 
The art of obtaining the signature of a favourable testament, and 
sometimes of hastening the moment of its execution, is perfectly under- 
stood; and it has happened that in the same house, though in different 
apartments, a husband and a wife, with the laudable design of over- 
reaching each other, have summoned their respective lawyers, to de- 
clare at the same time their mutual but contradictory intentions. The 
distress which follows and chastises extravagant luxury often reduces 
the great to the use of the most humiliating expedients. When they 
<iesire to borrow, they employ the base and supplicating style of the 
slave in the comedy; but when they are called upon to pay, they as- 
sume the royal and tragic declamation of the grandsons of Hercules. 
Tf the demand is repeated, they readily procure some trusty sycophant, 
instructed to maintain a charge of poison, o^ magic, against the insolent 
creditor, who is seldom released from prison till he has signed a dis- 
charge of the whole debt. These vices, which degrade the moral char- 
acter of the Romans, are mixed with a puerile superstition that dis- 
graces their understanding. They listen with confidence to the predic- 
tions of haruspices, who pretend to read in the entrails of victims the 
signs of future greatness and prosperity; and there are many who do 
not pre.surae either to bathe or to die, or to appear in public, till they 
have diligently consulted, according to the rules of astrology, the situa- 
tion of Mercury and the aspect of the moon.*“ It is singular enough 
that this vain credulity may often be discovered among the profane 
sceptics who impiously doubt or deny the existence of a celestial 
power:” 

In populous cities, which are the seat of commerce and manufac- 
tures, tlie middle ranks of inhabitants, who derive their subsistence 
from the dexterity or labour of their hands, are commonly the most 
prolific, the most useful, and, in that sense, the most respectable part 
of the community. But the plebeians of Rome, who disdained such 
sedentary and servile arts, had been oppressed from the earliest times 
by the weight of debt and usury, and the husbandman, during the term 
of his military service, was obliged to abandon the cultivation of his 

Macrobius, the , friend of these Roman nobles, considered the stars as 
the cause, or at least the signs, of future events (de Somn. Scipion. 1 , i. c. 19, 

p.68). 
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farm.'"’ The lands of Italy, which had been originally divided among 
the families of free and indigent proprietors, were insensibly purchased 
or usurped by the avarice of the nobles; and in the age which preceded 
the fall of the republic, it was computed that only two thousand citizens 
were possessed of any independent substance.”' Yet as long as the 
people bestowed by their suffrages the honours of the state, the com- 
mand of the legions, and the administration of wealthy provinces, their 
conscious pride alleviated in some measure the hardships of poverty; 
and their wants were seasonably supplied by the ambitious liberality of 
the candidates, who aspired to secure a venal majority in the thirty- 
five tribes, or the hundred and ninety-tliree centuries, of Rome. But 
when the prodigal commons had imprudently alienated not only the 
use, but the inheritance, of power, they sunk, under the reign of the 
Cffisars, into a vile and wretched populace, which must, in a few genera- 
tions, have been totally extinguished, if it had not been continually 
recruited by the manumission of slaves and the influx of strangers. As 
early as the time of Hadrian it was the just complaint of the ingenuous 
natives that the capital had attracted the vices of the universe and the 
manners of the most opposite nations. The intemperance of the Gauls, 
the cunning and levity of the Greeks, the savage obstinacy of the 
Eg3rptians and Jews, the servile temper of the Asiatics, and the disso- 
lute, effeminate prostitution of the Syrians, were mingled in the various 
multitude, which, under the proud and false denomination of Romans, 
presumed to despise their fellow-subjects, and even tlieir sovereigns, 
who dwelt beyond the precincts of the eternal city."“ 

Yet the name of that city was still pronounced with respect: the 
frequent and capricious tumults of its inhabitants were indulged with 
impunity; and the successors of Constantine, instead of crushing the 
last remains of the democracy by the strong arm of military power, 
embraced the mild policy of Augustus, and studied to relieve the pov- 
erty and to amuse the idleness of an innumerable people.”’ I. For 

"The histories of Livy (see particularly vi. 36) arc full of the extortions 
of the rich and the sufferings of the poor debtors. The melancholy story 
of a brave old soldier (Dionys. Hal. 1. vi. c. 26, p. 347, edit. Iltidson, and 
Livy, ii. 23) must have been frequently repeated in those primitive • times, 
which have been so undeservedly praised. 

_ "Non esse in civilate duo millia homintim qui rem haberent. Cicero, Offic. 
ii. 21, and Comment. Paul. Manut, in edit. Gra:v. This vague computation 
• was made A.u.c. 649, in a speech of the tribune Pliilippus, and it was his object, 
as well as that of the Gracchi (see Plutarch), to deplore, and perhaps to exag- 
gerate, the misery of the common people. 

“ See the third Satire (60-125) of Juvenal, who indignantly complains, 

Quamvis quota portio fsecia Achsei 1 

Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes; 

Et linguam et mores, etc. 

Seneca, when he proposes to comfort his mother (Consolal. ad Helv. c. 6) 
by the reflection that a great part of mankind were in a state of exile, re- 
mmds her how few of the inhabitants of Rome were born in the city. 

Almost all that is said of the bread, bacon, oil, wine, etc., mav be found 
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the convenience of the lazy plebeians, the monthly distributions of corn 
were converted into a daily allowance of bread; a great number of 
ovens were constructed and maintained at the public expense; and 
at the appointed hour, each citizen, who was furnished with a ticket, 
ascended the flight of steps which had been assigned to his peculiar 
quarter or division, and received, either as a gift or at a very low 
price, a loaf of bread of the weight of three pounds for the use of his 
family. IT. The forests of Lucania, whose acorns fattened large droves 
of wild hogs,‘“ afforded, as a species of tribute, a plentiful supply of 
cheap and wholesome meat. During five months of the year a regular 
allowance of bacon was distributed to the poorer citizens; and the 
annual consumption of the capital, at a time when it was much declined 
from its former lustre, was ascertained, by an edict of Valentinian 
the Third, at three millions six hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
pounds.'” III. In the manners of antiquity the use of oil was indis- 
pensable for the lamp as well as for the bath, and the annual tax 
which was imposed on Africa for the benefit of Rome amounted to the 
weight of three millions of pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of three 
hundred thousand English gallons. IV. The anxiety of Augustus to 
provide the metropolis with sufficient plenty of corn was not extended 
beyond that necessary article of human subsistence; and when the 
popular clamour accused the dearness and scarcity of wine, a proclama- 
tion was issued by the grave reformer to remind his subjects that 
no man could reasonably complain of thirst, since the aqueducts of 
Agrlppa had introduced into the city so many copious streams of pure 
and salubrious water." This rigid sobriety was insensibly relaxed; 
and, although the generous design of Aurelian does not appear to 
have been executed in its full extent, the use of wine was allowed on 

in the fourteenth book of the Theodosian Code, which expressly treats of 
the police of the great cities. See particularly the titles iii. iv. xv. xvi. xvii. 
xxiv. The collateral testimonies are produced in Godefroy’s Commentary, and 
it is needless to transcribe them. According to a law of Theodosius, which 
appreciates in money the military allowance, a piece of gold (eleven shil- 
lings) was equivalent to eighty pounds of bacon, or to eighty pounds of oil, 
or to twelve modii (or pecks) of salt (Cod. Theod. 1 . viii. tit. iv. leg. 17). This 
equation, compared with' another seventy pounds of bacon for an amphora 
(Cod. Theod. 1 . xiv. tit. iv. leg. 4), fixes the price of wine at about sixteen- 
pence the gallon. 

“The anonymous author of the Description of the World (p. 14, in tom. iii. 
Geograph. Minor. Hudson) , observes of Lucania, in his barbarous Latin, 
Regio obtima, et ipsa omnibus habundans, et lardum multum foras emittit: 
propter quod cst in montibus, cujus sescam auimalium variam. 

“See Novell, ad calcem Cod. Theod. D. Valent. 1 . i. tit. xv. [tom. vi. App. p, 
s8, ed. Golhofr.], This law was published at Rome, June 29th, a.d, 452 _ 

“ Sueton. in August, c. 42, The utmost debauch of the emperor_ himself, 
in his favourite wine of Rhietia, never exceeded a sextarius (an English pint). 
Id. c, 77. Torrentius ad loc. and Arbuthnot’s Tables, p. 86. 

" His design was to plant vineyards along the sea-coast of Etruria 
(Vopiscus, in Hfst, August, p. 225 [in Aurel. c. 48]), the dreary, unwhole- 
some, uncultivated Mamn we of modern Tuscany. 
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very easy and liberal terms. The administration of the public cellars 
was delegated to a magistrate of honourable rank; and a considerable 
part of the vintage of Campania was reserved for the fortunate inhabi- 
tants of Rome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the praises of 
Augustus himself, replenished the Thcrmm, or baths, which had been 
constructed in every part of the city with Imperial magnificence. The 
baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which were open, at stated hours, for 
the indiscriminate’ service of the senators and the people, contained 
above sixteen hundred seats of marble; and more than three thousand 
were reckoned in the baths of Diocletian.'’'" The walls of the lofty 
apartments were covered with curious mosaic.^, (hat imitated the art 
of the pencil in the elegance of design and the variety of colours. The 
Egyptian granite was beautifully encrusted with the precious green 
marble of Numidia; the perpetual stream of hot water was poured into 
the capacious basins through so many wide mouths of bright and massy 
silver; and the meanest Roman could purchase, with a small copper 
coin, the daily enjoyment of a scene of pomp and luxury which might 
excite the envy of the kings of Asia.’’"' From these stately palaces 
issued a swarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, without shoes and with- 
out a mantle; who loitered away whole days in the street or Forum to 
hear news and to hold disputes; who dissipated in extravagant gaming 
the miserable pittance of their wives and children; and spent the hours 
of the night in obscure taverns and brothels in the indulgence of gross 
and vulgar sensuality.'"' 

But the most lively and splendid amusement of the idle multitude 
depended on tlie frequent exhibition of public games and spectacles. 
The piety of Christian princes had suppressed the inhuman combats 
of gladiators; but the Roman people still considered Uie Circus as their 
home, their temple, and the' seat of the republic. The impatient 
crowd rushed at tire dawn of day to secure their places, and thtere were 
many who passed a sleepless and anxious night in the adjacent porticos. 
From the morning to the evenmg, careless of the sun or of the rain, 
the spectators, who sometimes amounted to the number of four hun- 
dred thpusand, remained in eager attention; their eyes fixed on the 
horses and charioteers, their minds agitated with hope and fear for 
the success of the colours which they espoused; and the happiness of 

Olympiodor, aptid Phot. p. 197 [p. 63, cd. Bckker]. 

Seneca (Epistol. Ixxxvi.) compares the baths of Scipio Africanus, at hi-s 
villa of Liternum, with the magnificence (which was continually increasing) 
of the public baths of Rome, long before the stalely Therma: of Antoninus 
and Diacletian were erected. The QuadTons paid for admission was tlic quar- 
ter of the as, about one-eighth of an English penny, 

'“Ammianus (1. xw. c. 6 , and 1. xxviii. c. 4 ), .after describing the luxury 
and pride of the nobles of Rome, exposes, with eoual indignation, tlie vices 
and follies of the common people 
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Rome appeared to hang on the event of a race."' The same immod- 
erate ardour inspired their clamours and their applause as often as 
they were entertained with the hunting of wild beasts and the various 
modes of theatrical representation. These representations in modern 
capitals may deserve to be considered as a pure and elegant school of 
taste, and perhaps of virtue. But the Tragic and Comic Muse of the 
Romans, who seldom aspired beyond the imitation of Attic genius,"" 
had been almost totally silent since the fall of the republic;"" and their 
place was unworthily occupied by licentious farce, effeminate music, 
and splendid pageantry. The pantomimes,"' who maintained their 
reputation from the age of Augustus to the sixth century, expressed, 
without the use of words, the various fables of the gods and heroes of 
antiquity; and the perfection of their art, which sometimes disarmed 
the gravity of the philosopher, always excited the applause and wonder 
of the people. The vast and magnificent theatres of Rome were filled 
by three thousand female dancers, and by three thousand singers, with 
the masters of the respective choruses. Such was the popular favour 
which they enjoyed, that, in a time of scarcity, when all strangers 
were banished from the city, the merit of contributing to the public 
pleasures exempted them from a law which was strictly executed against 
the professors of the liberal arts."" 

It is said that' the foolish curiosity of Elagabalus attempted to dis- 
cover, from the quantity of spiders* webs, the number of the inhabi- 

” Juvenal, Satir. xi, igi, etc. The expressions of the historian Ammianus 
are not less strong and animated than those of the satirist; and both the one 
and the other painted from the life. The numbers which the great Circus was 
capable of receiving are taken from the original Notitiee of the city. The dif- 
ferences between them prove that tfaqr did not transcribe each other ; but the 
sum may appear incredible, though the country on these occasions flocked to 
the city. 

" Sometimes, indeed, they composed original pieces. 

Vestigia Grseca 

Ausi deserere ct cclebrare domestica facta. 

Herat. Epistol. ad Fisones, 285, and the learned though perplexed note of 
Dacicr, who might have allowed the name of tragedies to the BrtiUis and the 
Dccius of Pacuvius, or to the C'ofo of Maternus. The Oefavia, ascribed to one 
of the Senecas, still remains a very unfavourable specimen of Roman tragedy. 

In the time of Quintillian and Pliny a tragic poet was reduced to the im- 
perfect method of hiring a great room, and reading his play to the company, 
whom he invited for that purpose. (See Dialog, de Oratoribus, c. 9, 10, and 
I’lin. Epistol. vii. 17.) 

See the dialogue of Lucian, entitled de Saltationc, tom. ii. p. 265-317, edit. 
Reitz. The pantomimes obtained the honourable name of : and it 

was required that they should I)c conversant with almost every art and science. 
Burette (in the M6moircs de I'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 127, etc.) 
has given a short history of the art of pantomimes. 

“Ammianus, 1 . xiv. c. 6. He complains, with decent indignation, that the 
streets of Rome were filled with crowds of females, who might have given 
children to the state, but whose only occupation was to curl and dress their 
hair, and jactari volubilibus gyris, dum exprimunt innumera simulacra, quse 
finxorp f-hii1-" tlip''tr'1ec 
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tants of Rome. A more rational method of inquiry might not have 
been undeserving of the attention of the wisest princes, who could 
easily have resolved a question so important for the Roman govern- 
ment and so interesting to succeeding ages. The births and deaths of 
the citizens were duly registered; and if any writer of antiquity had 
condescended to mention the annual amount, or the common average, 
we might now produce some satisfactory calculation wliich would des- 
troy the extravagant assertions of critics, and perhaps confirm the 
modest and probable conjectures of philosophers."" The most diligent 
researches have collected only the following circumstances, which, slight 
and imperfect as they are, may tend in some degi-ee to illustrate the 
question of the populousncss of ancient Rome. I. When the capital 
of the empire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of the walls was 
accurately measured by Ammonius, the mathematician, who found it 
equal to twenty-one miles.” It should not be forgotten that the form 
of the city was almost that of a circle, the geometrical figure which is 
known to contain the largest space within any given circumference. 

II. The- architect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Augustan age, and 

whose evidence, on this occasion, has peculiar weight and authority, 
observes that the innumerable habitations of the Roman people would 
have spread themselves far beyond the narrow limits of the city; and 
that the want of ground, which was probably contracted on every side 
by gardens and villas, suggested the common, though inconvenient, 

practice of raising the houses to a considerable height in the air.“* 

But the? loftiness of these building, which often consisted of hasty 
work and insufficient materials, was the cause of frequent and fatal 
accidents; and it was repeatedly enacted by Augustus, as well as by 
Nero, that the height of private edifices within the walls of Rome 

should not exceed the measure of seventy feet from the ground.®* 

“Lipsius (tom. iii. p. 423, de Magnitud. Romana, 1 . iii. c. 3) and Isaac 
Vossius (Observat, Var. p. 26-34) have indulged strange dreams, o£ four, 
or eight, or fourteen millions in Rome. Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 450-457), 
with admirable good sense and scepticism, betrays some secret disposition to 
extenuate the populousncss of ancient times. 

"Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197 [p. 63, ed. Beklcer]. See Fabriciiis, Biblioth. 
Criec. tom. ix. p. 400. 

[The name of the mathematician was Ammon, not Ammonius, and not- 
withstanding this statement in Olympiodorus, the actual circumference of the 
walls of Rome could not have exceeded twelve miles. — O. S.] 

“ In _ca autem majestate urbis, el vicium infinita frequentia inmimerahiles 
habitationes opus fuit explicare. Ergo cum recipere non posset area plana 
tantam multiludinctn [ad habitandum] in urbe, ad auxilitira altitudinis asdifici- 
orum res ipsa coegit devenire. Vitruv. ii. 8. This passage, which I owe to 
Vossius, is clear, strong;, and comprehensive. 

“The successive testimonies of Pliny, Aristides, Clatidian, Rutilitts, etc., 
prove the insulHciency of these restrictive edicts. See Lipshis, do Magnitud. 
Romana, 1 . iii. c. 4. 

— Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant; 

Tu nescis ; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis 
Ultimus^ardebit, quern tegula sola tuetur 
A pluvial Juvenal, Satir. iii. 109. 
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III. Juvenal laments, as it should seem from his own e.xperience, the 
hardships of the poorer citizens, to whom he addresses the salutary 
advice of emigrating, without delay, from the smoke of Rome, since 
they might purchase in the little towns of Italy a cheerful, commodious 
dwelling at the same price which they annually paid for a dark and 
miserable lodging. House-rent was therefore immoderately dear: the 
rich acquired, at an enormous expense, the ground, which tliey cov- 
ered with palaces and gardens; but the body of the Roman people was 
crowded into a narrow space; and the different floors and apartments 
of the same house were divided, as it is still the custom of Paris and 
other cities, among several families of plebeians. IV. The total num- 
ber of houses in the fourteen regions of the city is accurately stated 
in the description of Rome composed under the reign of Theodosius, 
and they amount to forty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty- 
two.’* The two classes of damns and of insulm, into which they are 
divided, include all the habitations of the capital, of every rank and 
condition, from the marble palace of tlie Anicii, with a numerous estab- 
lishment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty and narrow lodging-house 
where the poet Codrus and his wife were permitted to hire a wretched 
garret immediately under the tiles. If we adopt the same average 
which, under similar circumstances, has been found applicable to 
Paris,” and indifferently allow about twenty-five persons for each 
house, of every degree, we may fairly estimate the inhabitants of 
Rome at twelve hundred thousand: a number which cannot be thought 
excessive for the capital of a mighty empire, though it exceeds the 
populousness of the greatest cities of modern Europe.” 

’"Read the whole third Satire, but particularly 166, 223, etc. The descrip- 
tion of a crowded insula, or lodging-house, in Petronius (c. 95, 97), perfectly 
tallies with the complaints of Juvenal; and we learn from legal authority that, 
in the time of Augustus (Heincccius, Hist. Juris Roman, c. iv, p. 181), the 
ordinary rent of the several cwnacula, or apartments of an insula, annually 
produced forty thousand sesterces, between three and four hundred pounds 
sterling (Pandect. 1 . xix. tit. ii. No. 30), a sum which proves at once the 
large extent and high value of those common buildings. 

"This sum total is composed of 1780 damns, or great houses, of 46,602 in- 
sula:, or plebeian habitations (see Nardini, Roma Antica, 1 . iii. p. ; and these 
numbers are ascertained by tlie agreement of the texts of the 'diffdbent NoHUcb. 
Nardini, 1 . viii. p. 498, 500. 

"See that accurate writer M. de Messance, Recherches sur la Population, 
p. 175-187. Fcom probable or certain grounds he assigns to Paris 23,563 
houses, 71,114 families, apd 576,630 inhabitants. 

"This computation is not very different frbm that which M. Brotier, the 
last editor of Tacitus (tom. ii. p. 380), has assumed from similar principles; 
though ho seems to aim at a degree of precision which it is neither possible 
nor important to obtain. 

[Since the time of Gibbon, the populousness of ancient Rome has been 
investigated by several writers, whose names are below. De la Malle has 
reduced the population to 562,000 souls, and Hock to 2,26 s/K 30. The estimate of 
the former, is much too low. The most important datum for estimating the 
population is the statement in tlie ,Monumentitin Ancyranum, that the plebs 
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Such was the state of Rome under the reign of Honorius, at the time 
when the Gothic army formed the siege, or rather the blockade, of 
the city.''* By a skilful disposition of his numerous forces, who impa- 
tiently watched the moment of an assault, Alaric encompassed the 
walls, commanded the twelve principal gates, intercepted all communi- 
cation with the adjacent country, and vigilantly guarded the- naviga- 
tion of the Tiber, from which the Romans derived the surest and most 
plentiful supply of provisions. The first emotions f)f the nobles and 
of the people were those of surprise and indignation, that a vile barba- 
rian should dare to insult the capital of the world ; but their arrogance 
was soon humbled by misfortune; and their unmanly rage, instead of 
being directed against an enemy in arms, was meanly exercised on a 
defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps in the person of Serena the 
Romans might have respected the niece of Theodosius, the aunt, nay 
even the adoptive mother, of the reigning emperor; they abhorred the 
widow of Stilicho; and they listened with credulous passion to the 
tale of calumny which accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal 
correspondence with the Gothic invader. Actuated, or overawed, by 
the same popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring any evidence of 
her guilt, pronounced the sentence of her death. Serena was ignomini- 
ously strangled; and the infatuated multitude were astonished to find 
that this cruel act of injustice did not immediately produce tlie retreat 
of the barbarians and the deliverance of the city. That unfortunate 
city gradually experienced the distress of scarcity, and at length the 
horrid calamities of famine. The daily allowance of three pounds of 
bread was reduced to one-half, to one-third, to nothing; and the price 
of corn still continued to rise in a rapid and extravagant proportion. 


tirbana in the year 5 n.c. consisted of 3zo,ooo males. This number contains 
neither children under ii years of age (Suetonius, Aug. 41), nor senators 
nor equites, nor slaves. The females and children under eleven must have 
been at least double, which would make the plebs urbana 640,000. Hi'ick 
supposes that as the 320,000 were the persons who received the congiaria from 
the state, they were only the poorer members of the plehs urbana, and that 
the whole number of the latter amounted to 1,350,000. Mommsen, however, 
l^s satisfactorily proved that all Roman citizens received the cougioria, with 
the exception of the senators and the equites. The latter may have been 
about 10,000. The number of slaves was immense, and was at least equal to 
or double the male population. In addition to these we must reckon the 
military and the great mass of foreigners always resident in Rome, so that 
the population could not have been far short of 2,000,000. If this should be 
consiuCTed too large a number to be distributed among the 1780 domus and 
the 4^002 insulse, it must be remembered that the domus were large palaces, 
^!r contained numerous separate dwellings, being divided from 

ewer edifices by a space of at least five feet, whence their name, Besides this, 
toe slaves were very densely crowded, and lived in cellars and subterranean 
dwellings under the public edifices.— O. .S.] 

. *1*® events of the first siege of Rome, which arc often confounded 

. with those of the second and third, see Zosimus, 1. v. [c, 38-42] p, 350-354: 

0^y"JP)?dorus, ap. Phot, p. 180^ [p. cd. Bekk.1; 
Philostorgius, 1. XU. c, 3 ; and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 467-475. 
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The poorer citizens, who were unable to purchase the necessaries of 
life, solicited the precarious charity of the rich; and for a while the 
public misery was alleviated by the humanity of La;ta, the widow of the 
emperor Gratian, who had fixed her residence at Rome, and con- 
secrated, to the use of the indigent, the princely revenue which she 
annually received from the grateful successors of her husband.” But 
these private and temporai-y donatives were insufficient to appease the 
hunger of a numerous people; and the progress of famine invaded the 
marble palaces of the senators themselves. The persons of both sexes, 
who had been educated in the enjoyment of ease and luxury, discovered 
how little is requisite to supply the demands of nature; and lavished 
their unavailing treasures of gold and silver to obtain the coarse and 
scanty sustenance which they would formerly have rejected with dis- 
dain. The food the most repugnant to sense or imagination, the ali- 
ments the most unwholesome and pernicious to the constitution, were 
eagerly devoured, and fiercely disputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark 
suspicion was entertained that some desperate wretches fed on the 
bodies of their fellow-creatures whom they had secretly murdered; 
and even<..mothers (such was the horrid conflict of the two most power- 
ful instincts implanted by nature in the human breast), even mothers 
are said to have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered infants! Many 
thousands of the inhabitants of Rome expired in their houses, or in the 
streets, for want of sustenance; and as the public sepulchres without 
tlie walls were in the power of the enemy, the stendi which arose from 
so many putrid and unburied carcasses infected the air; and the mis- 
eries of famine were succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a 
pestilential disease. The assurances of speedy and effectual relief, 
which were repeatedly transmitted from the court of Ravenna, sup- 
ported, for some time, tlie fainting resolution of the Romans, till at 
length the despair of any human aid tempted them to accept the offers 
of a preternatural deliverance. Pompeianus, prajfect of the city, had 
been persuaded, by the art or fanaticism of some Tuscan diviners, 
that, by the mysterious force of spells and sacrifices, they could ex- 
tract the lightning from the clouds, and point those celestial fires 
against the camp of the barbarians.’^ The important secret was com- 

"The mother of Laeta was named Pissumena. Her father, family, and 
country are unknown. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. Sg. 

' ”Ad iiefandos cibos crupit esurientinm rabies, ct sua invicem membra 
aniarunt, dum mater non parcit lactenti infantise; et recipit utero,_ quern 
paullu ante effuderat. Jerom. ad. Principi'am, tom. i. p._i2i [Ep. cxxvii. tom. 
1 - P. 9 S 3 i cd. Vallars.]. The same horrid circumstance is likewise told of the 
sieges of Jerusalem and Paris. For the latter, compare the tenth book of the 
Henriadc,' and the Journal de Henri IV. tom. i; p. 47-83 ; and observe that a pjain 
narrative of facts is much more pathetic than the most laboured descriptions 
of epic poetry. 

”Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 41] p. 355, 356) speaks of these ceremonies like a 
Greek unacquainted with the national superstition of Rome and Tuscany. I 
suspect that they consisted of two parts, the secret and the public ; the former 
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jiiunicated to Innocent, the bishop of Rome; and the successor of St. 
Peter is accused, perhaps without foundation, of preferring the safety 
of the republic to the rigid severity of the Christian worship. But 
when the question was agitated in the senate; when it was proposed, 
as an essential condition, that those sacrifices should be performed in 
the Capitol, by the authority and in the presence of the magistrates; 
the majority of that respectable assembly, apprehensive either of the 
Divine or of the Imperial displeasure, refused to join in an act which 
appeared almost equivalent to the public restoration of Paganism.''" 

The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or at least in 
the moderation, of the king of the Goths. The senate, who in this 
emergency assumed the supreme powers of government, appointed two 
ambassadors to negotiate with the enemy. This important trust was 
delegated to Basilius, a senator of Spanish extraction, and already con- 
spicuous in the administration of provinces; and to John, the first 
tribune of the notaries, who was pecdiarly qualified, by his dexterity in 
business, as well as by his former intimacy with the Gothic prince. 
When they were introduced into bis presence, they declared, perhaps 
in a more lofty style than became their abject condition, tliat the 
Romans were resolved to maintain their dignity, either in peace or 
war; and that, if Alaric refused them a fair and honourable capitula- 
tion, he might sound his trumpets, and prepare to give battle to an 
innumerable people, exercised in arms and animated by despair. “ The 
thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed," was the concise reply of the 
barbarian; and this rustic metaphor was accompanied by a loud and 
insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt for the menaces of an un- 
warlike populace, enervated by luxury before they were emaciated by 
famine. He then condescended to fix the ransom which he would ac- 
cept as the price of his retreat from the walls of Rome: all the gold 
and silver in the city, whether it were the property of the state, or of 
individuals; all the rich and precious movables; and all the slaves who 
could prove their title to the name of barbarians. The ministers of 
-the senate presumed to aslt, in a modest and suppliant tone, “ If such, 

were probably an imitation of the arts and spells by which Nmna had drawn 
down Jupiter and his thunder on Mount Aventine. 

Quid agant laqucis, quse carmina dicant, 

Quaque trahant superis sedibus arte Jovem, 

Scire nefas homini. 

The ancilia or shields of Mars, the pignora Imperii, which were carried in 
solemn^ procession on the calends of March, derived their origin from this 
mysterious event (Ovid. Fast. _ in. 259-398). It was probably designed to 
revive this ancient festival, which had been suppressed by Theodosius. In 
that case we recover a chronological date (March the ist, a.d. 409) which 
has not hitherto been observed. 

“ Sozomen ( 1 . ix. c. 6) insinuates that the experiment was actually though 
^successfully made, but he does not mention the name of Innocent; and 
Tillemont (M£m. Eccl^s, tom, x. p, 645) is determined not to believe that a 
pope could be guilty of such impious condescension. 
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O king! are your demands, what do you intend to leave us? ” “ Yous 
LIVES,” replied the haughty conqueror: they trembled and retired. Yet 
before they retired, a short suspension of arms was granted, which al- 
lowed some time for a more temperate negotiation. The stern features 
of Alaric were insensibly relaxed; he abated much of the rigour of his 
terms; and at length consented to raise the siege, on the immediate 
payment of five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand pounds 
of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, of three thousand pieces of 
fine scarlet cloth, and of three thousand pounds weight of pepper.'® 
But the public treasury was exhausted; the annual rents of the great 
estates in Italy and the provinces were intercepted by the calamities 
of war; the gold and gems had been exchanged, during the famine, for 
the vilest sustenance; the hoards of secret wealth were still concealed 
by the obstinacy of avarice; and some remains of consecrated spoils 
afforded the only resource that could avert the impending ruin of the 
city. As soon as the Romans had satisfied the rapacious demands of 
Alaric, they were restored, in some measure, to the enjoyment of peace 
and plenty. Several of the gates were cautiously opened ; the importa- 
tion of provisions from the river and the adjacent country was no 
longer obstructed by the Goths; the citizens resorted in crowds to the 
free market which was held during three days in the suburbs; and 
while the merchants who undertook this gainful trade made a con- 
siderable profit, the future subsistence of the city was secured by the 
ample magazines which were deposited in the public and private grana- 
ries. A more regular discipline than could have been expected was 
maintained in the camp of Alaric; and the wise barbarian justified his 
regard for the faith of treaties, by the just severity with which be 
chastised a party of licentious Goto who had insulted some Roman 
citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, enriched by the contributions 
of the capital, slowly advanced into the fair and fruitful province of 
Tuscany, where he proposed to ^tablish his winter-quarters; and the 
Gothic standard became the refuge of forty thousand barbarian slaves, 
who had broke their chains, and aspired, under the command of their 
great deliverer, to revenge the injuries and the disgrace of their cruel 
servitude. About the same time he received a more honourable rein- 
forcement of Goths and Huns, whom Adolphus,®® the brother of his 
wife, had conducted, at his pressing invitation, from the banks of the 

" Pepper was a favourite ingredient of the most expensive Roman cookeryjs, 
and the best sort commonly sold for fifteen denarii, or ten shillings, the pound. ' 
Sec Pliny, Hist. Natur. xii. 14. It was brought from India; and the same 
country, the coast of Malabar, still affords the greatest plenty; but the im- < 
provement of trade and navigation has multiplied the quantity and reduced 
the price. See Histoire Politique et Philosophique, etc., tom. i. p, 437. 

“This Gothic chieftain is called, by Jornandes and Isidore. Afhaulphus; 
by Zosimus and Orosius, Ataulphns; and by Oljmpiodorus, Adaoitlphus, I 
have used the celebrated name of Adolphus, which seems to ' be authorised 
bv the practice of the Swedes, the sons or brothers of the ancient Goths. 
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Danube to those of the Tiber, and who had cut their way, with some 
difficulty and loss, through the superior numbers of the Imperial troops. 
A victorious leader, who united the daring spirit of a barbarian with 
the art and discipline of a Roman general, was at the head of an hun- 
dred thousand fighting men; and Italy pronounced with terror and 
respect the formidable name of Alaric.*" 

At the distance of fourteen centuries we may be satisfied with relat- 
ing the military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, without presum- 
ing to investigate the motives of their political conduct. In the midst 
of his apparent prosperity, Alaric was conscious, perhaps, of some 
secret weakness, some internal defect; or perhaps the moderation which 
he displayed was intended only to deceive and disarm the easy credu- 
lity of the ministers of Hunorius. The king of the Goths repeatedly 
declared that it was his desire to be considered as the friend of peace 
and of the Romans. Three senators, at his earnest request, were sent 
ambassadofB to the court of Ravenna, to solicit the exchange of hos- 
tages and the conclusion of the treaty; and the proposals which he 
more clearly expressed during the course of the negotiations could 
only inspire a doubt of his sincerity, as they might seem inadequate 
to the state of his fortune. The barbarian still aspired to the rank 
of master-general of the armies of the West; he stipulated an annual 
subsidy of corn and money; and he chose the provinces of Dalmatia, 
Noricura, and Venetia for the seat of his new kingdom, which would 
have commanded tlie important communication between Italy and the 
Danube. If tliese modest terms should be rejected, Alaric showed a 
disposition to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to content 
himself with the possession of Noricuin; an exhausted and impover- 
ished country, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the barbarians of 
Germany.’'^ But the hopes of peace were disappointed by the weak 
obstinacy, or interested views, of the minister Olympius. Without 
listening to the salutary remonstrances of the senate, he dismissed their 
ambassadors under the conduct of a military escort, too numerous 
for a retinue of honour, and too feeble for an army of defence. Six 
thousand Dalmatians^ the flower of the Imperial legions, were ordered 
to march from Ravenna to Rome, through an open country which was 
occupied by the formidable myriads of the barbarians. These brave 
legionaries, encompass^ and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to ministerial 
folly; their general, Valens, with an hundred soldiers, escaped from the 
held of battle; and one of the ambassadors, who could no longer claim 
die protection of the law ot naUons, was obliged to purchase his free- 
dom with a ransom of thirty thousand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric 
instead of resenting this act of impotent hostility, immediately renewed 

The treaty between Alaric and the Romans, etc., is taken fmm VnsimxD 
“Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 48 ! p, 367, 368, 369. 
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liis proposals of peace, and the second embassy of the Roman senate, 
which derived weight and dignity from the presence of Innocent, bishop 
of the city, was guarded from the dangers of the road by a detachment 
of Gothic soldiers."’’ 

Olympius "■* might have continued to insult the just resentment of a 
people who loudly accused him as the author of the public calamities, 
but his power was undermined by the secret intrigues of the palace. 
The favourite eunuchs transferred the government of Honorius and 
the empire to Jovius, the Prsetorian prsefect — an unworthy servant, 
who did not atone by the merit of personal attachment for the errors 
and misfortunes of his administration. The exile, or escape, of the 
guilty Olympius reserved him for more vicissitudes of fortune: he ex- 
perienced the adventures of an obscure and wandering life; he again 
rose to power; he fell a second time into disgrace; his ears were cut 
off — he e.xpired under the lash — and his ignominious death afforded a 
grateful spectacle to the friends of Stilicho. After the removal of 
Olympius, whose character was deeply tainted with religious fanati- 
cism, the Pagans and heretics were delivered from the impolitic pro- 
scription which excluded them from the dignities of the state. The 
brave Gennerid,®" a soldier of barbarian origin, who still adhered to 
the worship of his ancestors, had been obliged to lay aside the military 
belt; and though he was repeatedly assured by the emperor himself 
that laws were not made for persons of his rank or merit, he refused to 
accept any partial dispensation, and persevered in honourable disgrace 
till he had extorted a general act of justice from tlie distress of the 
Roman government. The conduct of Gennerid in the important sta- 
tion to which he was promoted or restored, of master-general of Dal- 
matia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rhsetia, seemed to revive the discipline 
and spirit of the republic. From a life of idleness and want his tfoops 
were soon habituated to severe exercise and plentiful subsistence, and 
his private generosity often supplied the rewards which were denied 
by the avarice or poverty of the court of Ravenna. The valour of Gen- 
nerid, formidable to the adjacent barbarians, was the firmest bulwark 
of the Illyrian frontier; and his -vigilant care assisted the empire with 
a reinforcement of ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines of 

“ Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 4Sl p, 360, 361, 362. The bishop, by remaining at Ravenna, 
escaped the impending calamities of the city. Orosius, 1 vii. c. 39, p. 573. 

“For the adventures of Olympius and his successors in the ministry, see 
Zosimus, 1 , V. [c. 46] p. 363, 3 < 5 Si 366; and Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 181 
tp. S 7 , ed. Bekk.]. 

“ Zosimus (I. V. [c. 46] p. 364) relates this circumstance with visible com- 
placency, and celebrates the character of Gennerid as the last glory of ex- 
piring Paganism. Very different were the sentiments of the council of Carthage, 
who deputed four bishops to the court of Ravenna, to complain of the law 
which had been just enacted, that all conversions lo Christianity should be 
free and voluntary. See Baronius, Anna!. Rcclcs. a.d, 4 fi 9 » No. 12; a,t). 

No. 47, 48. 
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Italy, attended by such a convoy of provisions, and such a numerous 
ttain of sheep and oxen, as might have been sufficient not only for the 
march of an army but for the settlement of a colony. But the court 
and councils of Honorius still remained a scene of weakness and dis- 
traction, of corruption and anarchy. Instigated by the pradect Jovius, 
the guards rose in furious mutiny and demanded the heads of two 
generals and of the two principal eunuchs. The generals, under a per- 
fidious promise of safety, were sent on ship-board and privately ex- 
ecuted; while the favour of the eunuchs procured them a mild and 
secure exile at Milan and Constantinople. Eusebius the eunuch and 
the barbarian AHobich succeeded to the command of the bed-chamber 
and of the guards; and the mutual jealousy of the subordinate minis- 
ters was the cause of their mutual destruction. By the insolent order 
of the count of the domestics, the great chamberlain was shamefully 
beaten to death with sticks before the eyes of the astonished emperor; 
and the subsequent assassination of Allobich, in the midst of a public 
procession, is the only circumstance of his life in which Honorius dis- 
covered the faintest symptom of courage or resentment. Yet before 
they fell, Eusebius and Allobich had contributed their part to the ruin 
of the empire by opposing the conclusion of a treaty which Jovius, 
from a selfish, and perhaps a criminal motive, had negotiated with 
Alaric, in a personal interview under the walls of Rimini. During the 
absence of Jovius the emperor was persuaded to assume a lofty tone 
of inflexible dignity, such as neither his situation nor his character 
could enable him to support; and a letter, signed with the name of 
Honorius, was immediately despatched to the Preetorian priefcct, grant- 
dng him a free permission to dispose of the public money, but sternly 
refusing to prostitute the military honours of Rome to the proud de- 
mands of a barbarian. This letter was imprudently communicated to 
Alaric himself; and the Goth, who in llie whole transaction had be- 
haved with temper and decency, expressed in the most outrageous lan- 
guage his lively sense of the insult so wantonly offered to his person 
and to his nation. The conference of Rimini was hastily interrupted; 
and the prsefect Jovius, on his return to Ravenna, was compelled to 
adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions of the court. 
By his advice and example the principal oflicers of the state and army 
' were obliged to swear that, without listening in any circumstances to 
any conditions of peace, they would still persevere in perpetual and im- 
placable war against the enemy of the republic. This rash engage- 
ment opposed an insuperable bar to all future negotiation. The minis- 
ters of Honorius were heard to declare that, if they had only invoked 
the name of the Deity, they would consult the public safety, and trust 
their souls to the mercy of Heaven: but they had sworn by the sacred 
head of the emperor himself; they had touched in solemn ceremony 
that august seat of majesty and wisdom; and the violation of their 
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oath would expose them to tlie temporal penalties of sacrilege and 
rebellion.““ 

While the emperor and his court enjoyed with sullen pride the 
security of the marshes and fortifications of Ravenna, they ahandoned 
Rome, almost without defence, to the resentment of Alaric. Yet such 
was the moderation which he still preserved, or affected, that as he 
moved with his army along the Flaminian way he successively des- 
patched the bishops of the towns of Italy to reiterate his offers of 
peace, and to conjure the emperor that he would save tlie city and its 
inhabitants from hostile fire and the sword of the barbarians."" These 
impending calamities were however averted, not indeed by the wisdom 
of Honorius, but by the prudence or humanity of the Gothic king, who 
emplojmd a milder, though not less effectual, method of conquest. In- 
stead of assaulting the capital he successfully directed his efforts against 
the Port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupendous works of 
Roman magnificence."" The accidents to which the precarious sub- 
sistence of the city was continually exposed in a winter navigation 
and an open road had suggested to the genius of the first Cffisar the 
useful design which was executed under the reign of Claudius. The 
artificial moles which formed the narrow entrance advanced far into 
the sea, and firmly repelled the fury of the waves, while the largest 
vessels securely rode at anchor within three deep and capacious basins 
which received the northern branch of the Tiber about two miles from 
the ancient colony of Ostia."® The Roman Port insensibly swelled to 

“Zosiraus, 1. V, [c. 47-49] p. 367, 3*58, 369. This custom of swearing by 
the head, or life, or safety, or genius, of the sovereign, was of the highest 
antiquity, both in Egypt (Genesis xlii. 15) and .Scythia. It was soon trans- 
ferred, by flattery, to the Csesars; and Tertullian complains that it was the 
only oath which the Romans of his time affected to reverence. Sec an elegant 
Dissertation of the Abbe Massicu on tlie Oaths of the Ancients, in the Mem. 
de I'Academie dcs Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 208, 209. 

"Zosimus, 1. V. [c. 50] p. 368, 369. I have softened the expressions of 
Alaric, who expatiates in too florid a manner on the history of Rome. 

“See Sueton. in Claud, c. 20; Dion Cassius, 1. lx. [c. ii] p. 949. edit.' 
Reimar; and the lively description of Juvenal, Satir. xii. 73, etc. In the 
sixteenth century, when the remains of tiiis Augustan port were still visible, 
the antiquarians sketched the plan (see D’Anville, Mdm. de I’Academie der. 
Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 198), and declared with enthusiasm that all the 
monarchs of Europe would be unable to execute so great a work (Bergier, 
Hist, des Grands Chemins des Romains, tom. ii. p. 356). 

“The Ostia Tiberina (see Cluver, Italia Antiq. I. iii. p. 870-879). in the 
plural number, the two mouths of the Tiber, were separated by the Holy 
Island, an equilateral triangle, whose sides were each of them computed at 
about two miles. The colony of Ostia was founded immediately beyond 
tlie left, or southern, and the Port immediately beyond the right, or northern, 
branch of the river; and the distance between their remains measures some- 
thing more than two miles on Cingolani's map. In the time of Strabo the. 
sand and mud deposited by the Tiber had choked the harbour of O"*?; 
progress of the same cause has added much to tlie siae of the Holy Island, 
and gradually left both Ostia and the Port at a considerable distance from 
the ‘'horc. The drv channels (fiumi mortl) and the large estuaries (stagno 
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the size of an episcopal city,®'’ where the corn of Africa was deposited 
in spacious granaries for the use of the capital. As soon as Alaric was 
in possession of that important place he summoned the city to sur- 
render at discretion; and his demands were enforced by the positive 
declaration that a refusal, or even a delay, should be instantly followed 
by the destruction of the magazines on which the life of the Roman 
people depended. The clamours of that people and the terror of 
famine subdued the pride of the senate; they listened without reluc- 
tance to the proposal of placing a new emperor on the throne of the 
unworthy Honorius; and the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror bestowed 
the purple on Attalus, prefect of the city. The grateful monarch im- 
mediately acknowledged his protector as master-general of the armies 
of the West; Adolphus, with the rank of count of the domestics, ob- 
tained the custody of the person of Attalus; and the two hostile na- 
tions seemed to be united in the closest bands of friendship and 
alliance.®^ 

The gates of the city were thrown open, and the new emperor of 
the Romans, encompassed on every side by the Gothic arms, was con- 
ducted in tumultuous procession to the palace of Augustus and Trajan. 
.After he had distributed tlie civil and military dignities among his 
favourites and followers, Attalus convened an assembly of the senate, 
before whom, in a formal and florid speech, he asserted his resolution 
of restoring the majesty of the republic, and of uniting to the empire 
the provinces of Egypt and the East which had once acknowledged the 
.sovereignty of Rome. Such extravagant promises inspired every rea- 
sonable citizen with a just contempt for the character of an unwarlike 
usurper, whose elevation was the deepest and most ignominious wound 
which the republic had yet sustained from the insolence of the barba- 
rians. But the populace, with their usual levity, applauded the change 
of masters. The public discontent was favourable to the rival of 
Honorius; and the sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting edicts, ex- 
pected some degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, from a 

di Ponente, di Levante) mark the changes of the river and the efrort.s of the 
.sea. Consult, for the present state of this dreary and desolate tract, the 
excellent map of the ecclesiastical state by the mathematicians of Benedict 
XIV,; an actual survey of the Affro Romano, in six sheets, by Cingolani, 
which contains 113,819 rubbia (about 570,000 acres) ; and the large topograph- 
ical map of Araeti, in eight sheets. 

As early as the third (Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel, part ii. vol. 
iii p. 89-93). or at least the fourth century (Carol, a Sancto Paulo. Notit. 
Eccles. p. 47 ), the Port of Rome was an episcopal city, which was demolished, 
as it should seem, in the ninth century, by pope Gregory IV., during the 
incursions of thfe Arabs. It is now reduced to an inn, a church, atid the 
hottse or palace of the bishop, who ranks as one of six cardinal biishops of 
the Roman church. See Eschinard, Descrizione di Roma et dell’ Agro Ro- 
mano, p. 328. 

“‘For the elevation of Attalus, consult Zosimus. 1 . vi. [c, 6, 7] p. 377-380; 
Sozomen, I, ix. c, 8. 9; Olympiodor, ap. Phot. p. 180, 181 [p. 57, ed. Bckk.] : 
Philostorg, 1. xii. c. 3, and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 470. 
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prince who, in his native country of Ionia, had been' educated in the 
Pagan superstition, and who had since received the sacrament of bap- 
tism from the hands of an Arian bishop.'’^ The first days of the reign 
of Attains were fair and prosperous. An officer of confidence was sent 
with an inconsiderable body of troops to secure the obedience of Africa; 
the greatest part of Italy submitted to the terror of the Gothic powers; 
and though the city of Bologna made a vigorous and effectual resist- 
ance, the people of Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with the absence of 
Honorius, accepted with loud acclamations the choice of the Roman 
senate. At the head of a formidable army, Alaric conducted his royal 
captive almost to the gates of Ravenna; and a solemn embassy of the 
principal ministers — of Jovius the Praetorian prffifect, of Valens, master 
of the cavalry and infantry, of the quaestor Potamius, and of Julian, 
the first of the notaries — ^was introduced with martial pomp into the 
Gothic camp. In the name of their sovereign they consented to ac- 
knowledge the lawful election of his competitor, and to divide the 
provinces of Italy and the West between the two emperors. Their 
proposals were rejected with disdain; and the refusal was aggravated 
by the insulting clemency of Attains, who condescended to promise that 
if Honorius .would instantly resign the purple he should be permitted 
to pass the remainder of his life in the peaceful exile of some remote 
island."” So desperate indeed did the situation of the son of Theodo- 
sius appear to those who were the best acquainted with his strength 
and resources, that Jovius and 'Valens, his minister and his general, 
betrayed their trust, infamously deserted the sinking cause of their 
benefactor, and devoted their treacherous allegiance to the service of 
his more fortunate rival. Astonished by such examples of domestic 
treason, Honorius trembled at the approach of every servant, at the 
arrival of every messenger. He dreaded the secret enemies who might 
lurk in his capital, his palace, his bed-chamber; and some ships lay 
ready in the harbour of Ravenna to transport the abdicated monarch 
to the dominions of his infant nephew, the emperor of the East. 

But there ts a Providence (such at least was the opinion of the his- 
torian Procopius'"*) that watches over innocence and folly, and the 
pretensions of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot reasonably be dis- 
puted. At the moment when his despair, incapable of any wise or 
manly resolution, meditated a shameful flight, a seasonable reinforce- 

‘“'We may admit the evidence of Sozomen for the Arian baptism, and 
that of Philostorgius for the Pagan education, of Attains. The visible joy 
of Zosimus, and the discontent which he imputes to the Anician family, are 
very unfavourable to the Christianity of the new emperor. 

““He carried his insolence so far as to declare that he should mutilate 
Honorius before he sent him into exile. But this assertion of Zosimus [1, vi. 
c. 8] is destroyed by the more impartial testimony of Ojympiodorus, who 
attributes the ungenerous proposal (which was absolutely rejected by Attains) 
to the baseness and perhaps the treachery of Jovius. ,, 

“* Procop. de Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c.,2 (tom. i. p. 318 , Pd, Bonn], 
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ment of four thousand' veterans unexpectedly landed in the port of 
Ravenna. To these valiant strangers, whose fidelity had not been 
corrupted by the factions of the court, he committed the walls and 
gates of the city, and the slumbers of the emperor were no longer 
disturbed by the apprehension of imminent and internal danger. The 
favourable intelligence which was received from Africa suddenly 
changed the opinions of men and the state of public affairs. The 
troops and officers whom Attains had sent into that province were 
defeated and slain, and the active zeal of Hcraclian maintained his 
own allegiance and that of his people. The faithful count of Africa 
transmitted a large sum of money, which fixed the attachment of the 
Imperial guards; and his vigilance in preventing the exportation of 
corn and oil introduced famine, tumult and discontent into the walls 
of Rome. The failure of the African expedition was the source of 
mutual complaint and recrimination in the party of Attains, and the 
mind of his protector was insensibly alienated from the interest of a 
prince who wanted spirit to command or docility to obey. The most 
imprudent measures were adopted, without the knowledge or against 
the advice of Alaric, and the obstinate refusal of the senate to allow 
in the embarkation the mixture even of five hundred Goths, betrayed a 
suspicious and distrustful temper which in their situation was neither 
generous nor prudent. The resentment of the Gothic king was exasper- 
ated by the malicious arts of Jovius, who had been raised to the rank of 
patrician, and who afterwards excused his double perfidy by declaring 
without a blush that he had only seemed to abandon the service of 
Honorius more effectually to ruin the cause of the usurper. In a large 
plain near Rimini, and in the presence of an innumerable multitude 
of Romans and barbarians, the wretched Attalus was publicly despoiled 
of the diadem and purple; and those ensigns of royalty were sent by 
Alaric as the pledge of peace and friendship to the son of Theodosius.'"' 
The officers who returned to their duty were reinstated in their employ- 
ments, and even the merit of a tardy repentance was graciously allowed; 
but the degraded emperor of the Romans, desirous of life and insensible 
of disgrace, implored the permission of following tlie Gothic camp in 
the train of a haughty and capricious barbarian.'"' 

The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obstacle to the 
conclusion of the peace, and Alaric advanced within three miles of 
Ravenna to press the irresolution of the Imperial ministers, whose 
insolence soon returned with the return of fortune. His indignation 
was kindled by the report that a rival chieftain, that Sarus, the personal 

“ See the cause and circumstances of the fall of Attalus in Zosimus, 1 . vi. 
[c. 9-12], p. 380-383. Sozomen, 1 . ix. c, 8. Philostorg. 1 . xii. c. 3, The 
two acts of indemnity in the Theodosian Code, 1 . ix. tit. xxxviii, leg ii, la, 
which were piiBlished the 12th of February and the 8th of August, a.o. 410, 
evidently relate to this usurper. 

“In hoc, Alaricus, imperatore, facto, infecto, refecto, ac defecto . . . mimuro 
risit, et ludum spectavit imperii. Orosius, 1 . vii. c, 43;, p. 582. 
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enemy of Adolphus, and the hereditary foe of the house of Balti, had 
been received into the palace. At the head of three hundred followers 
that fearless barbarian immediately sallied from the gates of Ravenna, 
surprised and cut in pieces a considerable body of Goths, re-entered 
the city in triumph, and was permitted to insult his adversary by the 
voice of a herald, who publicly declared that the guilt of Alaric had for 
ever excluded him from the friendship and alliance of the emperor.®^ 
The crime and folly of the court of Ravenna was expiated a third time 
by the calamities of Rome. The king of the Goths, who no longer 
dissembled his appetite for plunder and revenge, appeared in arms 
under the walls of the capital; and the trembling senate, without any 
hopes of relief, prepared by a desperate resistance to delay the ruin 
of their country. But they were unable to guard against the secret 
conspiracy of their slaves and domestics, who either from birth or 
interest were attached to the cause of the enemy. At the hour of mid- 
night the Salarian gate was silently opened, and the inhabitants were 
awakened by the tremendous sound of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven 
hundred and sLxty-lhree years after the foundation of Rome, the 
Imperial city, which had subdued and civilised so consid^able a part 
of mankind, was delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of 
Germany and Scythia.®® ^ 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance into a 
vanquished city, discovered, however, some regard for the laws ol 
humanity and religion. He encouraged his troops boldly to seize the 
rewards of valour, and to enrich themselves with the spoils of a wealthy 
and effeminate people; but he exhorted them at the same time to spare 
the lives of the unresisting citizens, and to respect the churches of the 
apostles St, Peter and St. Paul as holy and inviolable sanctuaries. 
Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult several of the Christian Gbths 
displayed the fervour of a recent conversion; and some instances of 
their uncommon piety and moderation are related, and perhaps adorned, 
by the zeal of ecclesiastical writers.®® While the barbarians roamed 

"Zosimus, 1. vi. [c. 13] p. 384. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 9. Philostorgius. 1. 
xil. c. 3, In this place the text of Zositnus is mutilated, and we have lost 
the remainder of his sixth and last book, which ended with the sack of Rome. 
Credulous and partial as he is, we must take our leave of that historian with 
some regret, 

"Adest Alaricus, trepidam Roraam obsidet, turbat, irrumpit. Orosius, 1. 
vii. c. 39, p. 573. He despatches this great event in seven words; but he 
employs whole pages in celebrating the devotion of the Goths. I have ex- 
tracted from an improbable story of Procopius the circumstances which had 
an air of probability. Procop. de Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c. 2 [tom. i, p. 315, 
ed Bonn], He supposes tliat the city was surprised while the senators slept 
in the afternoon; but Jerom, with more authority and more reason, affirms 
that it was in the night, nocte Moab capta est; nocte cecidit murus ejus, tom. 
i. p, I 2 X, ad Principiam [Epist'cxxvii. c. 12, tom. i. p, 953, ed. Vallars.]. 

“Orosius (1. vii. c. 39, p. 573-576) applauds the piety of the Christian 
Goths without seeming to perceive that the greatest part of them were Arian 
heretics. , Jornandes fc, 30, p. 6S3 fo- ed, Lugd, B. 15971) and Isidore 
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through the city in quest of prey, the humble dwelling of an aged 
virgin, who had devoted her life to the service of the altar, was forced 
open by one of the powerful Cloths. He immediately demanded, though 
in civil language, all the gold and silver in her possession, and was 
astonished at the readiness with which she conducted him to a splendid 
hoard of massy plate of the richest materials and the most curious 
workmanship. The barbarian viewed with wonder and delight this 
valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted by a serious admonition, 
addressed to him in the , following words; “ These,” said she, “ are the 
consecrated vessels belonging to St. Peter: if you presume to touch 
them, the sacrilegious deed will remain on your conscience. For my 
part, I dare not keep what I am unable to defend.” The Gothic 
captain, struck with reverential awe, despatched a messenger to inform 
the king of the treasure which he had discovered, and received' a per- 
emptory order from Alaric, that all the consecrated plate and ornaments 
should be transported, without damage or delay, to the church of the 
apostle. From the extremity, perhaps, of the Quirinal hill to the distant 
quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, marching in 
order of battle through the principal streets, protected with glittering 
arms the long train of their clevout companions who bore aloft on their 
heads the sacred vessels of gold and silver, and the martial shouts of 
the barbarians were mingled with the sound of religious psalmody. 
From all the adjacent houses a a'owd of Christians hastened to join 
this edifying procession, and a multitude of fugitives, without distinc- 
tion of age or rank, or even of sect, had the good fortune to escape 
to the secure and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. The learned 
work concerning the Cily of God was professedly composed by St. 
Augustin, to justify the ways of Providence in the destruction of the 
Roman greatness. He celebrates with peculiar satisfaction this 
memorable triumph of Christ, and insults his adversaries by challenging 
them to produce some similar example of a town taken by storm, in 
which the fabulous gods of antiquity had been able to protect either 
themselves or their deluded votaries.^" 

In the sack of Rome some rare and extraordinary examples of bar- 
barian virtue have been deservedly applauded. But the holy precincts 
of the Vatican and the apostolic' churches could receive a very small 
proportion of the Roman people: many thousand warriors, more 
especially of the Huns who served tmder the standard of Alaric, were 
strangers to the name, or at least to the faith, of Christ, and we may 


of Seville (Chron. p. 7i4i edit. Grot.), who were both attached to the Gothic 
cause, have repeated and embellished these edifying tales. According to 
Isidore, Alaric himself was heard to say Uiat he waged war with the Romans, 
and not with the Apostles. Such was the style of the seventh century: two 
hundred years ^tore, the fame and merit had been ascribed, not to the 
Apostles, but to Christ. 

See A^ustin^ de Civilat, Dei, I. L c. i- 6 . He particularly appeals to 
tlie examples of Troy, Syracuse, and Tarentum,. 
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suspect, without any breach of charity or candour, that in the hr)ur 
of savage licence, when every passion was inflamed and every restraint 
was removed, the precepts of the Gospel seldom influenced the be- 
haviour of the Gothic Christians. The writers the best disposed to 
exaggerate their clemency have freely confessed that a cruel slaughter 
was made of the Romans,’"^ and that the streets of the city were filled 
with dead bodies, which remained without burial during the general 
consternation. The despair of the citizens was sometimes converted 
into fury; and whenever the barbarians were provoked by opposition, 
they extended the promiscuous massacre to the feeble, the innocent, and 
the helpless. The private revenge of forty th.iusand slaves was exercised 
without pity or remorse; and the ignominious lashes which they had 
formerly received were washed away in the blood of the guilty or 
obnoxious families. The matrons and virgins' of Rome were exposed 
to injuries more dreadful, in the apprehension of chastity, than death 
itself; and the ecclesiastical historian has selected an example of female 
virtue for the admiration of future ages."’“ A Roman lady, of singular 
beauty and orthodox faith, had excited the impatient desires of a 
young Goth, who, according to the sagacious remark of Sozomen, was 
attached to the Arian heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate resistance, 
he drew his sword, and, with the anger of a lover, slightly wounded her 
neck. The bleeding heroine still continued to brave his resentment and 
to repel his love, till the ravisher desisted from his unavailing efforts, 
respectfully conducted her to the sanctuary of the Vatican, and gave six 
pieces of gold to the guards of the church on condition that they should 
restore her inviolate to the arms of her husband. Such instances of 
courage and generosity were not extremely common. The brutal 
soldiers satisfied their sensual appetites without consulting either the 
inclination or the duties of their female captives; and a nice question 
of casuistry was seriously agitated. Whether tho.se tender victims, who 

“‘■Jerom (tom. i. p. 121, ad Principiatn [Ep. cxxvii. tom. i. p. 953, ed. 
Vallars.J) has applied to the sack’ of Rome all the strong expressions of 
Virgil : — 

Quis eladem illius noctis, quis funera fando, 

Explicct, etc. 

Procopius ( 1 . !. c. 3 [torn. i. p. 316, ed. Bonn]) positively afBrms that great 
number.s were slain by the Goths. Augustin (dc Civ. Dei, 1 , i. c. is, 13) 
offers Christian comfort for the death of those whose bodies (nmlta corpora) 
had remained (in tanta straye) tmburied. Baroniu.s, from the different writ- 
ings of the Fathers, has thrown some light on the sack of Rome. Annal. 
Eccles. A.i). 410, No. 16-44. 

““Sozomen, 1 . ix. c. 10. Augustin (de Qvitat. Dei, 1 . j. c, 17) intimate.^ 
that some virgins or matrons actually killed themselves to escape violation; 
and though he admires their spirit, he is obliged, hy his theology, to condemn 
their rash presumption. Perhaps the good bishop of Hippo was too easy in the 
belief, as well as too rigid in the censure, of this act, of female heroism. The 
twenty maidens (if they ever existed) who threw themselves into the Elbe 
when Magdeburg was taken by storm, have been multiplied to the number 
of twelve hundred. See Harte’s History of Gustavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 308., 
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had inflexibly refused their consent to the violation whicJi they sus- 
tained, had lost, by their misfortune, the glorious crown of virginity;®'* 
There were other losses indeed of. a more substantial kind and mare 
general concern. It cannot be presumed that all the barbarians were 
at all times capable of perpetrating such amorous outrages; and the 
want of youth, or beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest part of 
the Roman women from the danger of a rape. But avarice is an in- 
satiate and universal passion; since the enjoyment of almost every 
object that can afford pleasure to the different tastes and tempers of 
mankind may be procured by the possession of wealtli. In the pillage 
of Rome a just preference was given to gold and jewels, which contain 
the greatest value in the smallest compass and weight ; Init, after these 
portable' riches had been removed by tlie more diligent robbers, the 
palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of their splendid and costly 
furniture. The sideboards of massy plate, and the variegated ward- 
robes of silk and purple, were irregularly piled in the waggons that 
always followed the march of a Gothic army. The most exquisite 
works of art were roughly handled or wantonly destroyed: many a 
statue was melted for the sake of the precious materials; and many a 
vase, in the division of the spoil, was shivered into fragments by the 
stroke of a battle-axe. The acquisition of riches served only to stimu- 
late the avarice of the rapacious barbarians, who proceeded by threats, 
by blows, and by tortures, to force from their prisoners the confession 
of hidden treasure.^"* Visible splendour and expense were alleged as 
the proof of a plentiful fortune; the appearance of poverty was imputed 
to a par^monious disposition; and die obstinacy of some misers, who 
endured the most cruel torments before they would discover the secret 
object of their affection, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, who 
expired under the lash for refusing to reveal their imaginary treasures. 
The edifices of Rome, though the damage has been much exaggerated, 
received some injury from the violence of the Goths. At their entrance 
through the Salarian gate they fired the adjacent houses to guide their 
march and to distract the attention of the citizens; the flames, which 
encountered no obstacle in the disorder of the night, consumed many 

'"’See Augustin, de Civitat. Dei. 1 . i. c. 16-18. He treats tlie subject with 
remarkable accuracy; and after admitting that there cannot be any crime 
where there is no consent, he adds, Sed quia non solum quod ad dolorem, 
verum etiam quod ad libidincm, pertinct, in corporc alieno perpetrari potest; 
quicquid tale factum fuerit, ctsi retcnlam constantissinio aiiimo pudiciliam 
non exculit, pudorem tamen incutit, ne credatur factum cum mentis etiam 
voluntate, quod fieri fortasse sine carnis aliqua voluptatc non potuit. In 
c. 18 he makes some carious distinctions between moral and physical virginity. 

“‘Marcella, a Roman lady, equally respectable for her rank, her age, and 
her piety, was thrown on the ground and cruelly beaten and whipped, csesain 
fustibus fla^llisque, etc. Jerom, tom. i. p. 121, ad Principiam fEp. cxxvii. 
c. 13, tom. i. p. 953, ed. Vallars.]. See Augustin, de Civ. Dei, 1 . i. c, JO. 
The modern Sacco di Roma, p. 208, gives an idea of the various methods of 
torturing prisoners for orold. 
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private and public buildings, and the ruins of the palace of Sallust 
remained in the age of Justinian a stately monument of the Gothic 
conflagration.^"" Yet a contemporary historian has observed that fire 
could scarcely consume the enormous beams of solid brass, and that 
the strength of man was insufficient to subvert the foundations of 
ancient structures. Some truth may possibly be concealed in his devout 
assertion, that the wrath of Heaven supplied the imperfections of hostile 
rage, and that the proud Forum of Rome, decorated with the statues of 
so many gods and heroes, was levelled in the dust by the stroke of 
lightning.^"^ 

Whatever might be the numbers of equestrian or plebeian rank who 
perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confidently affirmed that only 
one senator lost his life by the sword of the enemy But it was not easy 
to compute the multitudes who, from an honourable station and a pros- 
perous fortune, were suddenly reduced to the miserable condition of cap- 
tives and exiles. As the barbarians had more occasion for money than 
for slaves, they fixed at a moderate price the redemption of their indigent 
prisoners; and the ransom was often paid by the benevolence of Uieir 
friends, or the charity of strangers.^"® The captives, who were regularly 
sold, either in open market or by private contract, would have legally re- 
gained their native freedom, which it was impossible for a citizen to lose 

'"”Thc historian Sallust, who usefully practised the vices which he has so 
eloquently censured, employed the plunder of Numidia to adorn his palace 
and gardens on the Quirinal hill. The spot where the house stood is now 
marked by the church of St. Susanna, separated only by a street from the 
baths of Diocletian, and not far distant from the Salarian gate. See Nardini. 
Roma Antica, p. 192, 193, and the great Plan of Modern Rome, by Nolli. 

’“The expressions of Procopius arc distinct and moderate (de Bell. Vandal, 
1 . i. c. 2 [tom. i. p. 316, ed. Bonn]). The chronicle of Marcellinus speaks 
too strongly, partem urbis Roma: cremavitj and the words of Fhilostorgius 
ef ipeitrlais 3i njr Kftfiemts, 1 . xii. c. 3) convey a false and exaggerated 

idea. Uargaeus has composed a particular dissertation (see tom. iv. An- 
tiquit. Rom. Graiv.) to prove that the edifices of Rome were not subverted 
by the Goths and Vandals. 

’”Orosius, 1 . ii. c. 19, p. 143. He speaks as if he disapproved all statues; 
vel Dcuni vcl hoininem menliuntur. They consisted of the kings of Alba 
and Rome from jEneas, the Romans illustrious either in arms or arts, and 
the deified Caisars. The expression which he uses of Forum is somewhat 
ambiguous, since there existed fiz'c principal Fora; but as they were all con- 
tiguous and adjacent, in the plain whicli is surrounded by the Capitoline, 
the Quirinal, the Esquiline, and the Palatine hills, they might fairly be con- 
sidered as one. Sec the Roma Antiqua of Donatus, p. 162-201, and the Roma 
Antica of Nardini, p, 312-273. The former is more useful for the ancient 
descriptions, the latter for the actual topography, 

’“Orosius ( 1 . ii. c. 19, p. 143) compares the cruelty of the Gauls and the 
clemency of the Goths. Ibi vix quemqnam invenlum senatorem, qui vel absens 
evaserit; hie vix quemquam requiri, qui forte ut latens perierit. .But there 
is an air of rhetoric, and perhaps of falsehood, in this antithesis ; and Socrates 
(1. vii. c. 10) affirms, perhaps by an opposite exaggeration, that many senators 
W’ere put to death with various and exquisite tortures. 

’“Multi ... Christian! captivi ducti sunt. Aumstiu, de Civ. Dei, 1 . i. c. 
14; and the Christians experienced no, peculiar hardships. 
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or to alienate.^'" But as it was soon discovered that the vindication of 
their liberty would endanger their lives, and that the Goths, unless they 
were tempted to sell, might be provoked to murder their useless prisoners, 
the civil jurisprudence had been already qualified by a wise regulation, 
that they should be obliged to sei-ve the moderate term of five years, till 
they had discharged by their labour the price of their redemption.^'* 
The nations who invaded the Roman empire had driven before them, 
into Italy, whole troops of hungry and affrighted provincials, less appre- 
hensive of servitude than of famine. The calamities of Rome and Italy 
dispersed the inhabitants to the most lonely, the most secure, the most 
distant places of refuge. While the Gothic cavalry spread terror and 
desolation along the sea-coast of Campania and Tuscany, the little island 
of Igilium, separated by a narrow channel from the Argcntarian promon- 
tory, repulsed, or eluded, their hostile attempts; and at so small a dis- 
tance from Rome, great numbers of citizens were securely concealed in 
the thick woods of that sequestered spot.”“ The ample patrimonies 
which many senatorial! families possessed in Africa invited them, if they 
had time and prudence to escape from the ruin of their country, to em- 
brace the shelter of that hospitable province. The most illustrious of 
these fugitives was the noble and pious Proba,''’“ the widow of the prai- 
feet Petronius. After the death of her husband, the most powerful sub- 
ject of Rome, she had remained at the head of the Aniciau family, and 
successively supplied, from her private fortune, the expense of the con- 
sulships of her three sons. 'When the city was besieged and taken by 


See Hcinecdus, Antiquitat. Juris Roman, tom. i. p. g6. 

“‘Appendix Cod. Thcodos. xvi. in Sirmond. Opera, tom. i. p, 735. This 
edict was published on the nth of December, A.n. 408, and is more reasonable 
than properly belonged to the ministers of Honoriu.'!. 

‘“Emiiius Igilii sylvosa cacumina iniror; 

Quem Iraudarc nefas laudis hoiiore suse. 

Hiec proprios nuper tutata est iii.?iila saltus ; 

Sive loci ingonio, seu domini genio, 

Gurgite cum modico victricihns obstitit armis, 

Tanquam longinquo dissoci.-ita mari. 

Hsec niultos lacera suscepit ab urbe fugatos, 

Hie fessis posito certa timore salus. 

Pluriina terreno populavcrat aquora bcllo, 

Contra naturara classe timendus cques : 

Unura, inira fides, varid discrirainc portum I 
Tam prope Romanis, lam procul esse Gelis. 


.r.. . , , . ^ Kulilius, in ftinerar. 1. 1. 335, 

The island is now called Giglio. See Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 1. ii. p. 502. 

As the adventures of Proba and her family are connected with the life 
of bt. Augustin, they are diligently illustrated by Tillemont, Mem. Ecclds. 
tom. xin. p. 020-635. Some time after their arrival in Africa, Demetrias 
took the veil and^ made a vow of virginity; an event which was considered 
as of the highest importance to Rome and to the world. All the Saints wrote 
j**fr®^**‘^*®*J' letters to her; that of Jerom is still extant (tom, i. p, 62-73, 
ad Demctriad. de servanda Virginitat. [Epist. exxx. tom. i. p. 960, ed. Val- 
lars.]}, and contains a mixture of absurd reasoning, spirited declamation, and 
curious facts, some of which relate to the sifio'e and sack of Rome 
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the Goths, Proba supported with Christian resignation the loss of im- 
mense riches; embarked in a small vessel, from whence she beheld, at 
sea, the flames of her burning palace; and fled with her daughter Laeta, 
and her grand-daughter, the celebrated virgin Demetrias, to the coast of 
Africa. The benevolent profusion with which the matron distributed the 
fruits or the price of her estates contributed to alleviate the misfortunes 
of exile and captivity. _ But even the family of Proba herself was not ex- 
empt from the rapacious oppression "of Count Heraclian, who basely 
sold, in matrimonial prostitution, the noblest maidens of Rome to the 
lust or avarice of the Syrian merchants. The Italian fugitives were dis- 
persed through the provinces, along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far 
as Constantinople and Jerusalem; and the village of Bethlehem, the soli- 
tary residence of St. Jerom and his female converts, was crowned with 
illustrious beggars, of either sex and every age, who excited the public 
compassion by the remembrance of their past fortune.^‘* This awful 
catastrophe of Rome filled the astonished empire with grief and terror. 
So interesting a contrast of greatness and ruin disposed the fond credu- 
lity of the people to deplore, and even to exaggerate, the afflictions of 
the queen of cities. The clergy, who applied to recent events the lofty 
metaphors of Oriental prophecy, were sometimes tempted to confound 
the destruction of the capital and the dissolution of the globe. 

There e.vists in human nature a strong propensity to depreciate the 
advantages, and to magnify the evils, of the present times. Yet, when 
the first emotions had subsided, and a fair estimate was made of the real 
damage, the more learned and judicious contemporaries were forced to 
confess that infant Rome had formerly received more essential injury 
from the Gauls than she had now sustained from the Goths in her de- 
clining age.^‘“ The experience of eleven centuries has enabled posterity 
to produce a much more singular parallel; and to affirm with confi- 
dence, that the ravages of tlie barbarians whom Alaric had led from the 
banks of the Danube were less destructive than the hostilities exercised 
by the troops of Qiarles the Fifth, a catholic prince, who styled himself 
Emperor of the Romans.”" The Goths evacuated the city at the end of 

'“See the pathetic complaint of Jerom (tom.'v. p. 400) in his preface to 
the second book of his Coranienlaries on the Prophet Ezekiel. 

“"Orosius, tliough with some theological partiality, states this comparison, 

1. ii. c. ly, p. 142, 1. vii. c. 39. P- 575. But, in the history of the taking of 
Rome by the Gauls, everything is uncertaiu, and perhaps fabulous. See Beau- 
fort sur ITnccrtiludc, etc., dc I’Histoire Romaine, p. 3S6; and Melot, in the 
Mem. de 1' Academic des Inscript, tom, xv. p. I-2I. 

"“The reader who wishes to inform himself of the circumstances of tin's 
famous event may peruse an admirable narrative in Dr, Robertson’s History 
of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 283; or consult the Annali d’ltalia of the learned 
Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 230-244, octavo edition. If he is desirous of examin- 
ing the originals, he may have recourse to the eighteenth book of the great, 
but unfinished, history of Guicciardini. _ But the account which most truly 
deserves tiie name of authentic and original is a little book, entitled II Sacco 
di Roma, composed, within less than a month after the assault of the city, 
by the brotJtcr of the historian Guicciardini, who appears to have been an 
able magistrate and a dispassionate writer. 
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six days, but Rome remained above nine months in the possession of the 
Imperialists; and every hour was stained by some atrocious act of 
cruelty, lust, and rapine. The authority of Alaric preserved some order 
and moderation among the ferocious multitude which acknowledged 
him for their leader and king; but the constable of Bourbon had glori- 
ously fallen in the attack of the walls; and the death of the general re- 
moved every restraint of discipline from an army which consisted of three 
independent nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, and the Germans. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century the manners of Italy exhibited a 
remarkable scene of the depravity of manldnd. They united the sangui- 
nary crimes that prevail in an unsettled state of society, with the pol- 
ished vices which spring from the abuse of art and luxury; and the loose 
adventurers, who had violated every prejudice of patriotism and super- 
stition to assault the palace of the Roman pontiff, must deserve to be 
considered as the most profligate of the Italians. At the same era the 
Spaniards were the terror both of the Old and New World; but their 
high-spirited valour was disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, 
and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in the pursuit of fame and 
riches, they had improved, by repeated practice, the most exquisite and 
effectual methods of torturing their prisoners; many of the Castilians 
who pillaged Rome were familiars of the holy inquisition; and some 
volunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from the conquest of Mexico. 
The Germans were less corrupt than the Italians, less cruel than the 
Spaniards; and the rustic, or even savage aspect of those Tramontane 
warriors often disguised a simple and merciful disposition. But they 
had imbibed, in the first fervour of the Reformation, the spirit, as well 
as the principles, of Luther. It was their favourite amusement to insult, 
or destroy, the consecrated objects of catholic superstition; they in- 
dulged, without pity or remorse, a devout hatred against the’ clergy of 
every denomination and degree who form so considerable a part of the 
inhabitants of modern Rome; and their fanatic zeal might aspire to 
subvert the throne of Antichrist, to purify, with blood and fire, the 
abomiirations of the spiritual Babylon.^^ 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rome on the sixth 
day,“® might be the result of prudence, but it was not surely the effect of 
fear.“® At the head of an army encumbered with rich and weighty 
spoils, their intrepid leader advanced along the Appian Way into the 
southern provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dared to oppose his 

“’The furious spirit of Luther, the effect of temper and enthusiasm, has 
been forcibly attacked (Bossuet, Hist dos Variations des EgHscs Protestantes, 
livre i. p. 20-36) and feebly defended (Seckendorf, Comment, de Lutheranismo, 
especially 1 . i. No. 78, p. 120, and L ili. No. 122, p. 556). 

*“ Marcellinus, in Chron. Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 39. p. S 7 S), asserts that he left 
Rome on the third day; but this difference is easily reconciled by the successive 
motions of great bodies of troops. 

““ Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. lo) pretends, ■without any colour of truth or reason, 
that Alaric fled on. the report that the armies of the £^8tern ' empire were in 
full TTi^rch lo lijm 
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passage, and contenting himself with the plunder of the unresisting coun- 
try. The fate of Capua, the proud and liucurious metropolis of Cam- 
pania, and which was respected, even in its decay, as the eighth city 
of the empire,^-" is buried in oblivion; whilst the adjacent town of 
Nola has been illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity of Paul- 
inus,‘-“ who was successively a consul, a monk, and a bisliop. At the age 
of forty he renounced the enjoyment of wealth and honour, of society and 
literature, to embrace a life of solitude and penance; and the loud ap- 
plause of the clergy encouraged him to despise the reproaches of his 
worldly friends, who ascribed this desperate act to some disorder of the 
mind or body.^"-'' An early and passionate attachment determined him 
to fix his humble dwelling in one of the suburbs of Nola, near the mi- 
raculous tomb of St. Felix, which the public devotion had already 
surrounded with five large and populous churches. The remains of his 
fortune, and of his understanding, were dedicated to the service of the 
glorious martyr; whose praise, on the day of his festival, Paulinus never 
failed to celebrate by a solemn hymn; and in whose name he erected a 
sixth church, of superior elegance and beauty, which was decorated with 
many curious pictures from the history of the Old and New Testament. 
Such assiduous zeal secured the favour of the saint,’-®^ or at least of the 
people; and, after fifteen years' retirement, the Roman consul was com- 
pelled to accept the bishopric of Nola, a few months before the city was 
invested by the Goths. During the siege, some religious persons were 
satisfied that they had seen, either in dreams or visions, the divine form 
of their tutelar patron; yet it soon appeared by the event, that Felix 
wanted power, or inclination, to preserve the flock of which he had for- 
merly been the shepherd. Nola was not saved from the general devas- 
tation;^-” and the captive bishop was protected only by the general 
opinion of his innocence and poverty. Above four years elapsed from 

““Ausonius dc Claris Urbibus, p. 233, edit. Toll. Tlie luxury of Capua 
had formerly surpassed that of Sybaris itself. See Athenseus Deipnosophist. 
1 . xii. [c. 36J p. 528, edit. Casaubon. 

Forty-eight years before the foundation of Rome (about 800 before the 
Christian era) the Tuscans built Capua and Nola, at the distance of twenty- 
three miles from each other: but the latter of the two cities never emerged 
from a state of mediocrity. 

“"Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 1-146) has compiled, widi his 
usual diligence, all that relates to the life ind writings of Paulinus, whose 
retreat is celebrated by his own pen and by the praises of St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerom, St. Augustin, Sulpicius Severus, etc., his Christian friends and con- 
temporaries. 

'“See the affectionate letters of Ausonius (Epist. xix.-xxv, p. 650-698, edit. 
Toll.) to his colleague, his friend, and his disciple, Paulinus. The religion of 
Ausonius is still a problem (see Mem. de I’Academie dcs Inscriptions, tom. 
XV. p. 133-138). I believe that it was such in his own time, and consequently 
that in his heart he was a Pagan. ^ 

The humble Paulinus once presumed to say that he believed St. Fdix did 
love him; at least, as a master loves his little dog. 

'“See Jornandes, de Reb. Get, c. 30, p. 653. Philostorgius, 1 . xii. c. 3. 
AuoTistin, de Civ. Dei, I. i. c, 16. BaroniuS, Annal. Eccles, aj>. 410, No., 43, 46' 
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the successful invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to the voluntary 
retreat of the Goths under the conduct of his successor Adolphus; and, 
during the whole time, they reigned without control over a country 
which, in the opinion of the ancients, had united all the various ex- 
cellences of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy had 
attained in the auspicious age of the Antonincs, had gradually declined 
witli the decline of the empire. The fruits of a long peace perished 
under the rude grasp of the barbarians; and they themselves were in- 
capable of tasting the more clegiuit refinements of luxury which had 
been prepared for the use of the soft and polished Italians. Each 
soldier, however, claimed an ample portion of the substantial plenty, 
the corn and cattle, oil and wine, that was daily collected and con- 
sumed, in the Gothic camp; and the principal warriors insulted the 
villas and gardens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, along the 
beauteous coast of Campania. Their trembling captives, the sons 
and daughters of Roman senators, presented, in goblets of gold and 
gems, large draughts of Falernian wine to lire haughty victors, who 
stretched their huge limbs under the shade of plane-trees,'-" arti- 
ficially disposed to exclude the scorching rays, and to admit the genial 
warmth, of the sun. These delights were enhanced by the memory of 
past hardships: the comparison of their native soil, the bleak and barren 
hills of Scythia, and the frozen banks of the Elbe and Danube, added 
new charms to the felicity of the Italian climate.’-’ 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches were the object of Alaric, he pur- 
sued that object with an indefatigable ardour which could neither be 
quelled by adversity nor satiated by success. No sooner had he reached 
the extreme land of Italy than he was attracted by the neighbouring 
prospect of a fertile and peaceful islmid. Yet even the possession of 
Sicily he considered only an an intermediate step to the important ex- 
pedition which he already meditated against the continent of Africa. The 
straits of Rhegium and Messina are twelve miles in length, and in the 

”“The platanus, or plane-tree, was a favourite of the ancients, Iiy whom 
it was propagated, for the sake of shade, from the Ekist to Gaul. Pliuy, 
Hist. Natur. xii. 3, 4, 5. He mentions several of an enormous size; one in 
the Imperial villa at Velitr®, whicli Caligula called hi,s nest, as the branches 
were capable of holding a large table, the proper attendants, and the emperor, 
himself, whom Pliny quaintly styles pars umbra; an expression which might, 
with equal reason, be applied to Alaric. 

“’The prostrate South to the de.stroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields ; 

With grim delight the hrood of winter view 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue ; 

Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose, 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 

See Gray’s Poems, published by Mr. Mason, p. 197, Instead of compiling 
tables of chronWogy and natural history, why did not Mr. Gray apply the 
powers of his genius to finish the philosophic poem of which he has left 
such an exquisite specimen? 

”*For the perfect description of the Straits of Messina, Scylla, Charybdis, 
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narrowest passage about one mile and a half broad; and the fabulous 
monsters of the deep, the rocks of Scylla and the whirlpool of Charybdis, 
could terrify none but the most timid and unskilled mariners. Yet as 
soon as the first division of the Goths had embarked, a sudden tempest 
arose, which sunk or scattered many of the transports; their courage was 
daunted by the terrors of a new element; and the whole design was de- 
feated by the premature death of Alaric, which fixed, after a short 
illness, the fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious character of the 
barbarians was displayed in the funeral of a hero whose valour and for- 
tune they celebrated with mournful applause. By the labour of a captive 
multitude they forcibly diverted the course of the Busentinus, a small 
river that washes the walls of Consentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned 
with the splendid spoils and trophies of Rome, was constructed in the 
vacant bed; the waters were then restored to their natural channel; and 
the secret spot where the remains of Alaric had been deposited was for 
ever concealed by the inhuman massacre of the prisoners who had been 
employed to execute the work.’-® 

The personal animosities and hereditary feuds of the barbarians were 
suspended by the strong necessity of their affairs; and the brave Adol- 
phus, the brother-in-law of the deceased monarch, was unanimously 
elected to succeed to his throne. The character and political system of 
the new king of the Goths may be best understood from his own con- 
versation with an illustrious citizen of Narbonne, who afterwards, in 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerom, in the presence 
of the historian Orosius. “ In the full c’onfidence of valour and victory, 
I once aspired (said Adolphus) to change the face of the universe; to 
obliterate the name of Rome; to erect on its ruins the dominion of the 
Goths; and to acquire, like Augustus, the immortal fame of the founder 
of a new empire. By repeated experiments I was gradually convinced 
that laws are essentially necessary to maintain and regulate a well- 
constituted state; and that the fierce untractable humour of the Goths 
was incapable of bearing the salutdry yoke of laws and civil govern- 
ment. From that moment I proposed to myself a different object of 
glory and ambition ; and it is now my sincere wish that the gratitude 
of future ages should acknowledge the merit of a stranger, who em- 
ployed the sword of the Goths, not to subvert, but to restore and main- 
tain, the prosperity of the Roman empire.” With these pacific views 
the successor of Alaric suspended the operations of war, and seriously 
negotiated with the Imperial court a treaty of friendship and alliance. 
It was the interest of the ministers of Honorius, who were now released 

etc., sec Cluverius (Ital. Antiq. L iv. p. 1293, and Silicia Antiq. 1 . i. p. 60-76), 
who had diligently studied the ancients and surveyed with a curious eye the 
actual face of the country. 

“ Jornandes, de Reb. Get. c. 30, p. 634 [p. 87, ed, Lugd. B. 1597], 

'"Orosius, 1 . vii. c. 43, p. 5^, '585. He was sent by St. Augustin, in the 
year 415, from Africa to Palestine, to visit St. Jerom and to consult with 
him on the subject of Pelagian controversy. 
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from the obligation of their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from 
the intolerable weight of the Gothic powers; and they readily accepted 
their service against the tyrants and barbarians who infested the prov- 
inces beyond the Alps.’’^ Adolphus, assuming the character of a 
Roman General, directed his march from the extremity of Campania 
to the southern provinces of Gaul. His troops, either by force or agree- 
ment, immediately occupied the cities of Narbonne, Toulouse, and 
Bordeaux; and though they were repulsed by Count Boniface from 
the walls of Marseilles, they soon extended their quarters from the 
Mediterranean to the ocean. The oppressed provincials might ex- 
claim that the miserable remnant which the enemy had spared was 
cruelly ravished by their pretended allies; yet some specious colours 
were not wanting to palliate or justify the violence of the Goths. 
The cities of Gaul which they attacked might perhaps be considered as 
in a state of rebellion against the government of Honorius: the articles 
of the treaty or the secret instructions of the court might sometimes be 
alleged in favour of the seeming usurpations of Adolphus; and the 
guilt of any irregular unsuccessful act of hostility might always be im- 
puted, with an appearance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a bar- 
barian host impatient of peace or discipline. The luxury of Italy had 
been less effectual to soften the temper than to relax the courage of the 
Goths; and they had imbibed the vices, without imitating the arts and 
institutions, of civilised society.^®^ 

The professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and his, attach- 
ment to the cause of the republic was secured by the ascendant which a 
Roman princess had acquired over the heart and understanding of the 
barbarian king. Placidia,^®'* the daughter of the great Theodosius, and of 
Galla, his second wife, had received a royal education in the palace of 
Constantinople; but the eventful story of her life is connected with the 
revolutions which agitated the Western empire under the reign of her 
brother Honorius. When Rome was first invested by the arms of Alaric, 
Placidia, who was then about twenty years of age, resided in the city; 
and her ready consent of the death of her cousin Serena has a cruel and 
ungrateful appearance, which, according to tlie circumstances of the ac- 
tion, may be aggravated or excused by the consideration of her lender 
age.^®* The victorious barbarians detained, either als a hostage or a cap- 

Jornandes supposes, without much probability, that, Adolphus visited and 
plundered Rome a second time (more locustarum erasit). Yet he agrees witli 
Orosius In supposing that a treaty of peace was concluded between the Gothic 
prince and Honorius. See Oros. 1. vii. c. 43, p. 584, 385. Jornandes, de Reb. 
Goticis, c. 31, p. 654, Css [p. 88, cd. Lugd. B.]. 

““The retreat of the Goths from Italy and their first transactions in Gaul 
are dark and doubtful. I have derived much assistance from Mascou (Hist, 
of the Ancient Germans, l. viii. c, 29, 35, 36, 37). who has illustrated and 
connected the broken chronicles and fragments of the times. 

“*See an account of Placidia in Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 72; and Tille- 
mont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom, v, p, 260, 386, etc., tom. vi. p. 240. 

““ Zosim. 1. V. [c, 38I p. .3TO. 
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tive,“’* the sister of Honorius; but while she was exposed to the disgrace 
of following round Italy the motions of a Gothic camp, she experienced, 
however, a decent and respectful treatment. The authority of Jornandes, 
who praises the beauty of Placidia, may perhaps be counterbalanced 
by the silence, the expressive silence, of her flatterers; yet the splendour 
of her birth, the bloom of youth, the elegance of manners, and the dex- 
terous insinuations which she condescended to employ, made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of Adolphus; and the Gothic king aspired to call 
himself the brother of the emperor. The ministers of Honorius rejected 
with disdain the proposal of an alliance so injurious to every sentiment of 
Roman pride; and repeatedly urged the restitution of Placidia as an in- 
dispensable condition of the treaty of peace. But the daughter of 
Theodosius submitted without reluctance to the desires of the con- 
queror, a young and valiant prince, who yielded to Alaric in loftiness 
of stature, but who excelled in the more attractive qualities of grace and 
beauty. The marriage of Adolphus and Placidia was consummated 
before the Goths retired from Italy; and the solemn, perhaps the an- 
niversary, day of their nuptials was afterwards celebrated in the house of 
Ingenuus, one of the most illustrious citizens of Narbonne in Gaul. The 
bride, attired and adorned like a Roman empress, was placed on a 
throne of state; and the king of the Goths, who assumed on this oc- 
casion the Roman habit, contented himself with a less honourable seat 
by her side. The nuptial gift, which, according to the custom of his 
nation, was offered to Placidia, consisted of the rare and magnificent 
spoils of her country. Fifty beautiful youths, in silken robes, carried a 
basin in each hand; and one of these basins was filled with pieces of 
gold, the other with precious stones of an inestimable value. Attalus, so 
long the sport of fortune and of the Goths, was appointed to lead the 

“ Zosim. 1 . vi. [c, izl p. 3S3. Orosnis (I. vii. c. 40, p. 576) and the Chron- 
icles of Marcelhnus and Idatius seem to suppose that the Goths did not 
carry away Placidia till after the last siege of Rome. 

See the pictures of Adolphus and Placidia, and the account of their mar- 
riage, in Jornandes, de Reb. Gcticis, c. 31, p. C54, 6SS Ip. 88, ed. Lugd. B.] 
With regard to the place where the nuptials were stipulated, or consummated, 
or celebrated, the MSS. of Jornandes vary between two neighbouring cities, 
Forli and Imola (Forum Livij and Forum Cornelii). It is fair and easy 
to reconcile the Gothic historian witli Olympiodorus (see Mascou, 1 . viii 
c. 36) ; but Tillcmont grows peevish, and swears that it is not worth while 
to try to conciliate Jornandes with any good authors. 

The Visigoths (the subjects of Adoliihus) restrained, by subsequent laws, 
the prodigality of conjugal love. It was illegal for a husband to make any 
gift or settlement for the benefit of his wife during the first year of their 
marriage; and hi.s liberality could not at any time exceed the tenth part of 
his property. The Lombards were somewhat more indulgent: they allowed 
the morgingcap immediately after the wedding night; and this famous gift, 
the reward of virginity, might equal the fourth part of the husband's sub- 
stance. Some cautious maidens, indeed, were wise enough to stipulate before- 
hand a present which they were too sure of not deserving. See Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Loix, 1 . xix. e. 25. Muratori, delle Antichitil Italiane, tom. i 
Dissertaziohe xx, p. 24.3, 
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chorus of the Hymeneal song; and the degraded emperor might aspire 
to the praise of a skilful musician. The barbarians enjoyed the inso- 
lence of their triumph; and the provincials rejoiced in this alliance, 
which tempered, by the mild influence of love and reason, the fierce 
spirit of their Gothic lord.’'''” 

The hundred basins of gold and gems presented to Placidia at her nup- 
tial feast formed an inconsiderable portion of the Gothic treasures; of 
which some extraordinary specimens may be selected from the history 
of the successors of Adolphus. Many curious and costly ornaments of 
pure gold, enriched with jewels, were found in their palace of Narbonne 
when it was pillaged in the sixth century by the Franks: sixty cups or 
chalices: fifteen patens, or plates, for the use of the communion; twenty 
boxes, or cases, to hold the books of the gospels: this consecrated 
wealth was distributed by the son of Clovis among the churches of 
his dominions, and his pious liberality seems to upbraid some former 
sacrilege of the Goths. They possessed, with more security of conscience, 
the famous mhsorium, or great dish for the service of the table, of massy 
gold, of the weight of five hundred pounds, and of far superior value, 
from the precious stones, the exquisite workmanship, and the tradition 
that it had been presented by Aetius, the patrician, to Torismond, king 
of the Goths. One of the successors of Torismond purchased the aid of 
the French monarch by the promise of this magnificent gift. When he 
was seated on the throne of Spain, he delivered it with reluctance to the 
ambassadors of Dagobert; despoiled them on the road; stipulated, af- 
ter a long negotiation, the inadequate ransom of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold; and preserved the missorium as the pride of the Gothic 
treasury.^*" When that treasury, after the conquest of Spain, was 
plundered by the Arabs, they admired and they have celebrated another 
object still more remarkable; a table of considerable size, of one single 
piece of solid emerald, encircled with three rows of fine pearls, sup- 
ported by three hundred and sixty-five feet of gems and massy gold, and 

®”We owe the curious detail of thi.s nuptial feast to the hjgtorian Olympi- 
odotus, ap. Photium, p. 185, 18S [p. 59, ed. Bekk.]. 

““See in the great collection of the Historians of Friince by Doin Bouquet, 
iom. ii. Greg. Turonens. 1 . iii. c. 10, p. 191. Gesta Regum Francorum, c. 23, 
p. SS 7 . The anonymous writer, willi an ignorance worthy of his times, sup- 
poses that these instruments of Christian worship had belonged to the temple 
01 Solomon. If he has any meaning, it must he that they were found in the 
sack of Rome. 

■‘“Consult the following original testimonies in the Historians of France, 
tom. ii. Fredegarii Scholastic! Chron, c. 73, p. 441. Fredegar. Fragment, iii. 
p. 463. Gesta Regis Dagobert. c. 20. P. 587. The accession of Sisenand to 
the throne of Spain happened A.n. 631. The 200,000 pieces of gold wore ap- 
propriated by Dagobert to die foundation of the church of St. Denys. 

The president Goguet (Origine des Loix, etc., tom. ii. p. 239) is of opinion 
lhat_ che stupendous^ pieces of emerald, the statues and coltimn.s which an- 
tiquity has placed in Egypt, at Gades, at Constantinople, were in, reality 
artificial compositions of coloured glass. The famops emerald dish which 
is shown at Genoa is supposed to countenance the suspicion. 
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estimated at the price of five hundred thousand pieces of gold.^*- Some 
portion of the Gothic treasures might be the gift of friendship or the 
tribute of obedience; but the far greater part had been the fruits of war 
and rapine, the spoils of the empire, and perhaps of Rome. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the oppression of the Goths, some 
secret counsellor was permitted, amidst the factions of the palace, tc 
heal the wounds of that afillcted country.^ By a wise and humane reg- 
ulation the eight provinces which had been the most deeply injured — 
Campania, Tuscany, Picenum, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, 
and Lucania — obtained an indulgence of five years; the ordinary tribute 
was reduced to one-fifth, and even that fifth was destined to restore and 
support the useful institution of the public posts. By another law the 
lands which had been left without inhabitants or cultivation were 
granted, with some diminution of taxes, to the neighbours who should 
occupy or the strangers who should solicit them; and the new possessors 
were secured against the future claims of the fugitive proprietors. About 
the same time a general amnesty was published in the name of Honorius, 
to abolish the guilt and memory of all the involuntary offences whidi had 
been committed by his unhappy subjects during the term of the public 
disorder and calamity. A decent and respectful attention was paid to the 
restoration of the capital; the citizens were encouraged to rebuild the 
edifices which had been destroyed or damaged by hostile fire; and ex- 
traordinary supplies of corn were imported from the coast of Africa. Tht 
crowds that so lately fled before the sword of the barbarians were soon 
recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleasure; and Albinus, praefect o' 
Rome, informed the court, with some anxiety and surprise, that in a sin- 
gle day he had taken an account of the arrival of fourteen thousand 
strangers.^** In less than seven years the vestiges of the Gothic invasion 
were almost obliterated, and the city appeared to resume its former 
splendour and tranquillity. The venerable matron replaced her crown 
of laurel, which had been ruffled by the storms of war, and was still 
amused in the last moment of her decay with the prophecies of revenge, 
of victory, and of eternal dominion.^® 

'“Elmacin. Hist. Saracenica, 1 . i. p. 85; Roderic. Tolet. Hist. Arab. c. g. 
Cardoniie, Hist, dc I’Afrique ct de I’Espa^ie sous les Arabes, tom. i. p. 83. 
It was called the Table of Solomon, according to the custom of the Orientals, 
who ascribe to that prince every ancient work of knowledge or magnificence. 

’’’His three laws arc inserted in the Thcodoslan Code’, 1 . xi. tit. xxviii. leg. 
7; 1 . xiii. tit. xi. leg, 12; 1 . xv. tit. xiv. leg. 14. The expressions of the last 
are very remarkable, since they 'contain not only a pardon, but an apology. 

Olympiodorus ap. Phot. p. 188 [p. S 9 , cd. Bekk.]. Philostorgius ( 1 , xii. 
c. 5) observes, that when Honorius made his triumphal entry he encouraged 
the Romans, with his hand and voice T'XciTTij), to rebuild their city; 

and the Chronicle of Prosper commends Heraclian, qui in Roman® urbis 
reparationera strenuum exhibnerat ininisterium. 

'“■The date of the voyage of Claudius Rutilius .Numatianus is clogged 
with some difficulties ; but Scaliger has deduced from astronomical characters 
that he left Rome the 24th of September, and embarked at, Porto the gth of 
October, aId. 416. See Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs; tom. v, p. 820. In 
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This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed by the approach of an 
hostile armament from the country which afforded the daily subsistence 
of the Roman people. Heraclian, count of Africa, who under the most 
difficult and distressful circumstances had supported with active loyalty 
the cause of Honorius, was tempted in the year of his consulship to as- 
sume the character of a rebel and the title of emperor. The ports of Af- 
rica were immediately filled with the naval forces, at the head of which 
he prepared to invade Italy, and his fleet, when it cast anchor at the 
mouth of the Tiber, indeed surpassed the fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, 
if all the vessels, including the royal galley and the smallest boat, did ac- 
tually amount to the incredible number of three thousand two hun- 
dred. Yet with such an armament, which might have subverted or re- 
stored the greatest empires of the earth, the African usurper made a very 
faint and feeble impression on the provinces of his rival. As he marched 
from the port along the road which leads to the gates of Rome, he was en- 
countered, terrified, and routed by one of the Imperial captains; and the 
lord of. this mighty host, deserting his fortune and his friends, ignomini- 
ously fled with a single ship.^" When Heraclian landed in the harbour 
of Carthage, he found that the whole province, disdaining such an un- 
worthy ruler, had returned to their allegiance. The rebel was beheaded 
in the ancient temple of Memory, his consulship was abolished,^*® and 
the remains of his private fortune, not exceeding the moderate sum of 
four thousand pounds of gold, were granted to the brave Constantins, 
who had already defended the throne which he afterwards shared with his 
feeble sovereign. Honorhis viewed with supine indifference the calami- 
ties of Rome and Italy,^‘” but the rebellious attempts of Attains and 
Heraclian against his personal safety, awakened for a moment the torpid 
instinct of his nature. He was probably ignorant of the causes and 
events which preserved him from these impending dangers; and as Italy 
was no longer invaded by any foreign or domestic enemies, he peaceably 

this poetical Itinerary, Rutllius (1. i. iis, etc.) addresses Rome in a high 
strain of congratulation; 

Erige crinales lauros, seniumque sacrali 

Verticis in virides, Roma, recinge comas, etc. 

“‘Orosius composed his history in Africa only two years after the event*, 
yet his authority seems to be overbalanced by the improl)ability of the fact. 
The Chronicle of Marcellinus gives Heraclian 700 ships and 3000 men: the 
latter of these numbers Is ridiculously corrupt; but the former would please 
me very much. 

“'The Chronicle of Idatius affirms, without. the least appearance of truth, 
that he advanced as far as Otriculum, in Umbria, "where he was overthrown 
in a. great battle, with the loss of fifty thousand men. 

See Cod. Theod. 1 , xv. tit. xiv. leg. 13. The legal acts performed in his 
name, even the manumission of slaves, were declared invalid till they had 
been formally repealed. 

““ I have disdained to mention a very foolish, and probably a false, report 
(Procop, de Bell. Vandal. 1 . t. c. 2 [tom. i p, 316, ed. Bonn]), that Honorius 
was alarmed by the loss of Rome till he understood that it was not a favour- 
ite chicken of that name, but only the capital of the world, which had been 
Ipst. Yet even this story is some evidence of the public opinion. 
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existed in the palace of Ravenna, while the tyrants beyond the Alps were 
repeatedly vanquished in the name and by the lieutenants of the son 
of Theodosius.^'’'* In the course of a busy and interesting narrative I 
might possibly forget to mention the death of such a prince, and I shall 
therefore take the precaution of observing in this place that he survived 
the last siege of Rome about thirteen years. 

The usurpation of Constantine, who received the purple from the 
legions of Britain, had been successful, and seemed to be secure. His 
title was acknowledged from the wall of Antoninus to the Columns of 
Hercules, and, in the midst of the public disorder, he shared the do- 
minion and the plunder of Gaul and Spain with the tribes of barbarians 
whose destructive progress was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pyre- 
nees. Stained with the blood of the kinsmen of Honorius, he extorted 
from the court of Ravenna, with which he secretly corresponded, the 
ratification of his rebellious claims. Constantine engaged himself by a 
solemn promise to deliver Italy from the Goths, advanced as far as the 
banks of the Po, and, after alarming rather than assisting bis pusillani- 
mous ally, hastily returned to the palace of Arles, to celebrate with in- 
temperate luxury his vain and ostentatious triumph. But this transient 
prosperity was soon interrupted and destroyed by the revolt of Count 
Gerontius, the bravest of his generals, who, during the absence of his 
son Constans, a prince already invested with the Imperial purple, had 
been left to command in the provinces of Spain. For some reason of 
which we are ignorant, Gerontius, instead of assuming the diadem, 
placed it on the head of his friend Maximus, who fixed his residence at 
Tarragona, while tlie active count pressed forwards through the Pyrenees 
to surprise the two emperors Constantine and Constans before they could 
prepare for their defence. The son was made prisoner at Vienne, and 
immediately put to death; and the unfortunate youth had scarcely leisure 
to deplore the elevation of his family, which had tempted or compelled 
him sacrilegiously to desert the peaceful obscurity of the monastic life. 
The father maintained a siege within the walls of Arles; but those walls 
must have yielded to the assailants had not the city been unexpectedly 
relieved by the approach of an Italian army. The name of Honorius, 
the proclamation of a lawful emperor, astonished the contending parties 
of the rebels. Gerontius, abandoned by his own troops, escaped to the 
confines of Spain, and rescued liis name from oblivion by the Roman 
courage which appeared to animate the last moments of his life. In the 
middle of the night a great body of his perfidious soldiers surrounded 
and attacked his house, which he had strongly barricaded. His wife, a 

’®The materials for the lives of all these tyrants are t^en from six con- 
temporary historians, two Latins and four Greeks; Orosius, 1 . vii. c.^4a, p. 
581, 582, 583 : Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, apud Gregor. Turon, 1 . ii. c. 9, 
in the Historians of France, tom. ii. p. 165, 166; Zosimus, 1 . vi. [c. 2I p. 37 °, 
371 : Olympiodorus, apud Phot. p. iJto, x 8 i, 184, 185 [p, 57 sqq,, ed. BAk.] ; 
Sozomen, 1 . ix. c. 12, 13, 14, 15 ; and Philostorgius, 1 . xti. c. s. 6, with ^ae- 
froy’s Dissertations, p. 477-481 ; besides the four Chronicles of Prosper Tyrt^ 
Prosper of Aqnitain, Idatms, and Marcellinus. 
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valiant friend of the nation of the Alani, and some faithful slaves, were 
still attached to his person; and he used with so much skill and resolu- 
tion a large magazine of darts and arrows, that above three hundred 
of the assailants lost their lives in the attempt. His slaves, when all the 
missile weapons were spent, fled at the dawn of day ; and Gerontius, if 
he had not been restrained by conjugal tenderness, might have imiUited 
their example; till the soldiers, provoked by such obstinate resistance, 
applied fire on all sides to the house. In this fatal extremity he com- 
plied with the request of his barbarian ^'riend and cut off his head. The 
wife of Gerontius, who conjured him not to abandon her to a life of 
misery and disgrace, eagerly presented her neck to his sword: and the 
tragic scene was terminated by the death of the count himself, who 
after three ineffectual strokes, drew a short dagger and sheathed it in 
his heart.^"’’ The unprotected Maximus, whom he had invested with 
the purple, was indebted for his life to the contempt that was enter- 
tained of his power and abilities. The caprice of the barbarians, who 
ravaged Spain, once more seated this Imperial phantom on the throne: 
but they soon resigned him to the justice of Honorius; and the tyrant 
Maximus, after he had been shown to the people of Ravenna and Rome, 
was publicly executed. 

The general, Constantius was his name, who raised by his approach 
the siege of Arles and dissipated the troops of Gerontius, was born a 
Roman; and this remarkable distinction is strongly expressive of the de- 
cay of military spirit among the subjects of the empire. The strength 
and majesty which were conspicuous in the person of that general 
marked him in the popular opinion as a candidate worthy of the throne 
which he afterwards ascended. In the familiar intercourse of private 
life his manners were cheerful and engaging: nor would he sometimes 
disdain, in the license of convivial mirth, to vie with the pantomimes 
themselves in the exercises of their ridiculous profession. But when the 
trumpet summoned him to arms; when he mounted his horse, and, 
bending down (for such was his singular practice) almost upon the neck, 
fiercely rolled his large animated eyes round the field, Constantius then 
struck terror into his foes and inspired his soldiers with the assurance of 
victory. He had received from the court of Ravenna the important com- 
mission of extirpating rebellion in the provinces of the West; and the 
pretended emperor Constantine, after enjoying a short and anxious re- 
spite, was again besieged in his capital by the arms of a more formidable 
enemy. Yet this interval allowed time for a successful negotiation with 

The praises which Sozomen has bestowed on thi.s act of despair appear 
strange and scandalous in the mouth of an ecclesia.stical historian. He ob- 
serves (p. 379 [cd. Cantab. 1720]) that the wife of Gerontius was a Christian; 
and that her death was worthy of her religion, and pf immortal fame. 

* Eifios a£ioi* is the expression of Olympiodorus, which he seems 

to have borrowed from JEohts, a tragedy of Euripides, of which some frag- 
ments only are now extant (Euripid. Barnes, tom. ii, p. 443, ver. 381. This 
allusion may prove that the ancient tragic poets were still familiar to the Greeks 
of the fifth century* 
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the Franks and Alcnianni; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon returned 
at the head of an army to disturb the operations of the siege of Arles. 
The Roman general, instead of expecting the attack in his lines, boldly, 
and perhaps wisely, resolved to pass the Rhone and to meet the bar- 
barians. His measures were conducted with so much skill and secrecy, 
that, while they engaged the infantry of Constantins in the front, they 
were suddenly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed by the cavalry of his 
lieutenant Ulphilas, who had silently gained an advantageous post in 
their rear. The remains of the army of Edobic were preserved by flight 
or submission, and their leader escaped from the field of battle to the 
house of a faithless friend, who too clearly understood that the head of 
his obnoxious guest would be an acceptable and lucrative present for 
the Imperial general. On this occasion Constantius behaved with the 
magnanimity of a genuine Roman. Subduing or suppressing every senti- 
ment of jealousy, he publicly acknowledged the merit and services of 
Ulphilas; but he turned with horror from the assassin of Edobic, and 
sternly intimated his commands that the camp should no longer be pol- 
luted by the presence of an ungrateful wretch who had violated the laws 
of friendship and hospitality. The usurper, who beheld from the walls 
of Arles the ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to place some confidence 
in so generous a conqueror. He required a solemn promise for his secu- 
rity; and after receiving, by the imposition of hands, the sacred charac- 
ter of a Christian presbyter, he ventured to open the gates of the city. 
But he soon experienced that the principles of honour and integrity, 
which might reflate the ordinary conduct of Constantius, were super- 
seded by the loose doctrines of political morality. The Roman general 
indeed refused to sully his laurels with the blood of Constantine; but 
the abdicated emperor and his son Julian were sent, under a strong 
guard, into Italy; and before they reached the palace of Ravenna they 
met the ministers of death. 

At a time when it was universally confessed that almost every man in 
the empire was superior in personal merit to the princes whom the acci- 
dent of their birth had seated on the throne, a rapid succession of usurp- 
ers, regardless of the fate of their predecessors, still continued to arise. 
This mischief was peculiarly felt in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, 
where the principles of order and obedience had been extinguished by 
war and rebellion. Before Constantine resigned the purple, and in the 
fourth month of the siege of Aries, intelligence was received in the Im- 
perial camp that Jovinus had assumed the diadem at Mentz, in the Upper 
Germany, at the instigation of Goar, king of the Alani, and of Guntia- 
rius, king of the Burgundians; and that the candidate on whom they had 
bestowed the empire advanced with a formidable host of barbarians from 
the banks of the Rhine to those of the Rhone. Every circumstance is 
dark and extraordinary in the short history of the reign of Jovinus. It 
was natural to expect that a brave and skfiful general, at the head of a 
victorious army, would have asserted, in a field of battle, the justice of 
the cause of Honorius. The hastv retreat of Constantiusj might be 
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justified by weighty reasons; but he resigned without a struggle the pos- 
session of Gaul; and Dardanus, the Praitorian prefect, is recorded as the 
only magistrate who refused to yield obedience to the usurperJ"“ When 
the Goths, two years after the siege of Rome, established their quarters 
in Gaul, it was natural to suppose that their inclinations could be di- 
vided only between the emperor Honorius, with whom they had formed a 
recent alliance, and the degraded Attains, whom they reserved in their 
camp for the occasional purpose of acting the part of a musician or a 
monarch. Yet in a moment of disgust (for which it is not easy to assign 
a cause or a date) Adolphus connected himself with the usurper of 
Gaul; and imposed on Attains the ignominious task of negotiating the 
treaty which ratified his own disgrace. We are again surprised to read, 
that, instead of considering- the Gothic alliance as the firmest support of 
his throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous language, the of- 
ficious importunity of Attains; that, scorning the advice of his great ally, 
he invested with the purple his brother Sebastian; and that he most im- 
prudently accepted the service of Sarus, when that gallant chief, the 
soldier of Honorius, was provoked to desert the court of a prince who 
knew not how to reward or punish. Adolphus, educated among a race 
of warriors, who esteemed the duty of revenge as the most precious and 
sacred portion of their inheritance, advanced with a body of ten thousand 
Goths to encounter the hereditary enemy of the house of Balti. He at- 
tacked Sarus at an unguarded moment, when he was accompanied only 
by eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. United by friendship, 
animated by despair, but at length oppressed by multitudes, this band 
of heroes deserved the esteem, without exciting the compassion, of their 
enemies; and the lion was no sooner taken in the toils than he was 
instantly despatched. The death of Sarus dissolved tire loose alliance 
which Adolphus still maintained with the usurpers of Gaul. He again 
listened to the .dictates of love and prudence; and soon satisfied the 
brother of Placidia, by the assurance that he would immediately transmit 
to the palace of Ravenna the heads of the two tyrants, Jovinus and Se- 
bastian. The king of the Goths executed his promise without difficulty or 
delay: the helpless brothers, unsupported by any personal merit, were 
abandoned by tlieir barbarian auxiliaries; and the short opposition of 
Valentia was expiated by the ruin of one of the oldest cities of Gaul. The 

Sidonius Apollinaris ( 1 . v. Epist 9, p. 139, and Not. Sirmond. p. 58), 
after stigmatising the inconstancy of Constantine, the facility of Jovinus, die 
perfidy of Gcrontius, continues to observe that all the vices of these tyrants 
were united in the petson of Dardanus. Yet the prsefect supported a respect- 
able character in the world, and even in the church ; held a devout correspond- 
ence wiffi St. Au^stia and St Jerom; and was complimented by the latter 
(toin. iii., p. 66) with the epithets of Chrislianorura Nobilissime and Nobilium 
Chnstianissime. 

The expression may be understood almost literally : Olympiodonis says, 
n6\a aiKKots J^diypritraii, So-kkos (or aisos) may signify a .sack or a loose gar- 
ment; and this method of entangling and catching an enemy, laciniis contortis, 
was much_ practised by .the Huns (Ammian. xxxi. a). II fut pris vif avec 
des filets,, is the translation of Tillemont,’ Hist, des EmpereurSj tom. v. p. 6o8* 
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emperor chosen by the Roman senate, who had been promoted, 
degraded, insulted, restored, again degraded, and again insulted, 
was finally abandoned to his fate; but when the Gothic king withdrew 
his protection, he was restrained, by pity or contempt, from offering 
any violence to the person of Attains. The unfortunate Attains, who 
was left without subjects or allies, embarked in one of the ports of 
Spain, in search of some secure and solitary retreat; but he was inter- 
cepted at sea, conducted to the presence of Honorius, led in triumph 
through the streets of Rome or Ravenna, and publicly exposed 
to the gazing multitude, on the second step of the throne of his invincible 
conqueror. The same measure of punishment with which, in the days of 
his prosperity, he was accused of menacing his rival, was inflicted on 
Attains himself: he was condemned, after the amputation of two fingers, 
to a perpetual exile in the isle of Lipari, where he was supplied with the 
decent necessaries of life. The remainder of the reign Honorius was 
undisturbed by rebellion; and it may be observed that in the space of 
five years seven usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a prince who was 
himself incapable either of counsel or of action. 

The situation of Spain, separated on all sides from the enemies of 
Rome, by the.sea, by the mountains, and by intermediate provinces, had 
secured the long tranquillity of that remote and sequestered country; 
and we may observe, as a sure symptom of domestic happiness, that, in a 
period of four hundred years, Spain furnished very few materials to the 
history of the Roman empire. The footsteps of the barbarians, who, in 
the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated beyond the Pyrenees, were soon 
obliterated by the return of peace; and in the fourth century of the Chris- 
tian era, the cities of Emerita or Merida, of Corduba, Seville, Bracara, 
and Tarragona, were numbered with the most illustrious of the Roman 
world. The various plenty of the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
kingdoms, was improved and manufactured by the sldll of an industrious 
people; and the peculiar advantages of naval stores contributed to sup- 
port an extensive and profitable trade.^" The arts and sciences flour- 
ished under the protection of the emperors; and if the character of the 
Spaniards was enfeebled by peace and servitude, the hostile approach 
of the Germans, who had spread terror and desolation from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, seemed to rekindle some sparks of military ardour. As long 
as the defence of the mountains was intrusted to the hardy and faithful 
militia of the country, they successfully repelled the frequent attempts of 
the barbarians. But no sooner had the national troops been compelled 
to resign their post to the Honorian bands in the service of Constantine, 

Without recurring to the more ancient writers, I shall quote three re- 
spectable testimonies which belong to the fourth and seventh centuries: tlie 
Expositio totius Mundi (p. i6,_ in the third volume Of Hudson’.s_ Minor 
Geographers), Ausonius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 242, edit. Toll.), and Isidore of 
Seville (Pr®fat. ad Chron, ap Grotium, Hist. Goth. p. 707). Many particulars 
relative to the fertility and trade, of Spain may be found in Nonnius, Hispania, 
Illustrata; and in Huet, Hist, du Commerce des Anciens, c. 40, p. 228-234, 
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than the gates of Spain were treacherously betrayed to the public enemy, 
about ten months before the sack of Rome by the Goths.^”" The con- 
sciousness of guilt, and the thirst of rapine, prompted the mercenary 
guards of the Pyrenees to desert their station; to invite the arms of the 
Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani; and to swell the torrent which was 
poured with irresistible violence from the frontiers of Gaul to the sea of 
Africa. The misfortunes ot Spain may be described in the language of its 
most eloquent historian, who has concisely expressed the passionate, and 
perhaps exaggerated, declamations of contemporary writers.^''’^ “The 
irruption of these nations was followed by the most dreadful calam- 
ities: as the barbarians exercised their indiscriminate cruelty on the for- 
tunes of the Romans and the Spaniards, and ravaged with equal fury the 
cities and the open country. The progress of famine reduced the mis- 
erable inhabitants to feed on the flesh of their fellow-creatures; and 
even the wild beasts, who multiplied, without control, in the desert, were 
exasperated by the taste of blood and the impatience of hunger boldly 
to attack and devour their human prey. Pestilence soon appeared, the 
inseparable companion of famine; a large proportion of the people was 
swept away; and the groans of the dying excited only the envy of their 
surviving friends. At length the barbarians, satiated with carnage and 
rapine, and afflicted by the contagious evils which they themselves had 
introduced, fixed their permanent scats in the depopulated country. The 
ancient Gallicia, whose limits included the kingdom of Old Castille, was 
divided between the Suevi and the Vandals, the Alani were scattered 
over the provinces of Carthagena and Lusitania, from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic Ocean; and the fruitful territory of Bsetica was allotted 
to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic nation. After regulating 
this partition, the conquerors contracted with their new subjects some 
reciprocal engagements of protection and obedience: the lands were 
again cultivated; and the towns and villages were again occupied by a 
captive people. The greatest part of the Spaniards was even disposed 
to prefer this new condition of poverty and barbarism to the severe op- 
pressions of the Roman government; yet there were many who still 
asserted their native trecdom, and who refused, more especially in the 
mountains of Gallicia, to submit to the barbarian yoke,'®® 

The important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian had 
approved the friendship of Adolphus, and restored Gaul to the obedience 

“'The date^is accurately fixed in the Fasti and the Chronicle of Tdatius. 
Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 40, p. 578) imputes Uie loss of Spain to the treachery of 
the Honorians ; while Sozomen (1 ix. c. 12) accuses only their negligence. 

_ “'Idatius wishes to apply the prophecies of Daniel to these national calam- 
ities. and is therefore obliged to accommodate the circumstances of the event to 
the terms of the prediction, 

"'Mariana de Rebus Hispanicis, 1 . v. c. i, tom. i. p. 148. Hag, Corait, I 733 . 
He^ had read in Orosius (1 vii c, 41, p, 579) that the barbarians had turned 
their swords into ploughshares: and that many of the provincials preferred 
inter Barbaros pauperem libertatem. quam inter Romanos tributariam solici- 
tudinem, si’stmp>’c 
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of his brother Honorius. Peace was incompatible with the situation 
and temper of the king of the Goths. He readily accepted the proposal 
of turning his victorious arms against the barbarians of Spain; the troops 
of Constantius intercepted his communication with the seaports of Gaul, 
and gently pressed his march towards the Pyrenees: he passed the 
mountains, and surprised, in the name of the emperor, the city of Bar- 
celona. The fondness of Adolphus for his Roman bride was not abated 
by time or possession; and the birth of a son, surnamed, from his il- 
lustrious grandsire, Theodosius, appeared to fix him for ever in the in- 
terest of the public. The loss of that infant, whose remains were de- 
posited in a silver coffin in one of the churches near Barcelona, afflicted 
his parents ; but the grief of the Gothic king was suspended by the labours 
of the field; and the course of his victories was soon interrupted by do- 
mestic treason He had imprudently received into his service one of the 
followers of Sarus, a barbarian of a daring spirit, but of a diminutive 
stature, whose secret desire of revenging the death of his beloved pa- 
tron was continually irritated by the sarcasms of his insolent master. 
Adolphus was assassinated in the palace of Barcelona; the laws of the 
succession were violated by a tumultuous faction and a stranger to 
the royal race, Singeric, the brother of Sarus himself, was seated on the 
Gothic throne. The first act of his reign was the inhuman murder of the 
six children of Adolphus, the issue of a former marriage, whom he tore, 
without pity, from the feeble arms of a venerable bishop.”^ The un- 
fortunate Placidia. instead of the respectful compassion which she might 
have e.xcitcd in the most savage breasts, was treated with cruel and wan- 
ton insult. The daughter of the emperor Theodosius, confounded among 
a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled to march on foot above twelve 
miles, before the horse of a barbarian, the assassin of an husband whom 
Placidia loved and lamented.^'’-’ 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge; and the view of 
her ignominious sufferings might rouse an ind gnant people against the 
tyrant, who was assassinated on the seventh day of his usurpation. After 
the death of Singeric, the free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic 
sceptre on Wallia, whose warlike and ambitious temper appeared, in the 
beginning of his reign, extremely hostile to the republic. He marched 
in arms from Barcelona to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the 

’“This mixture of force and persna-sion may be fairly inferred from com- 
paring Orosius and Jornandes, the Roman and the Gotliic historian. 

’“According to the sy.stera of Jornandes (c. p. 650 [ed. Grot.]), the 
true hereditary right to the Gothic sceptre was vested in the Amali; but those 
princes, who were the vassals of the Huns, eommandccl the tribes of the Ostro- 
goths in some distant parts of Germany or Scythia. 

The murder is related by Olympiodorus ; but the number of the children 
is taken from an epitaph of suspected 'anthority. 

’“The death of Adolphus was celebrated at Constantinople with illumina- 
tions and Circeusian games. (See Chron. Alexandria.) It may seem doubtful 
whether the Greeks were actuated on this occasion by their hatred of the 
bnrharisins or fh® T "tins. 
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ancients revered and dreaded as the boundary of the world. But when 
he reached the southern promontory of Spain,’"" and, from the rock now 
covered by the fortress of Gibralter, contemplated the neighbouring and 
fertile coast of Africa, Wallia resumed the dcsif;n.s of conriucst which had 
been interrupted by the death of Alaric. The win.ls and waves again 
disappointed the enterprise of the Goths; and the minds of a supersti- 
tious people were deeply affected by the repeated disasters of storms 
and shipwrecks. In this disposition, the successor of Adolphus no longer 
refused to listen to a Roman ambassador, whose proposals were en- 
forced by the real, or supposed, approach of a numerous army, under the 
conduct of the brave Constantins. A solemn treaty was stipulated and 
observed: Placidia was hotiourably restored to her brother; six hundred 
thousand measures of wheat were delivered to the hungry Goths;’"’ 
and Wallia engaged to draw his sword in the service of the empire. A 
idoody war was instantly excite.l among the barbarians of Spain; and the 
contending princes are said to have addressed their letter.',, their am- 
bassadors, and their hostages, to the throne of the Western em'peror, ex- 
horting him to remain a tranquil spectator of their contest, the events 
of which must be favourable to the Romans by the mutual slaughter of 
their common enemies. The .’’panish war was obstinately supported, 
during three campaigns, with desperate valour and various success; and 
the martial achievements of Wallia diffused through the empire the 
superior renown of the Gothic hero. He exterminated the Silingi, who 
had irretrievably ruined the elegant plenty of the province of Brntica. 
He slew, in battle, the king of the Alani; and the remains of those Scy 
Lilian wanderers who escaped from the field, instead of choosing a new 
leader, humbly sought a refuge imder the standard of the Vandals, with 
whom they were ever afterwards confounded. The Vandals themselves, 
and the Suevi, yielded to the efforts of the invincible Goths. The pro- 
mi.>«cuous multitude of barbarians, whose retreat had been intercepted, 
were driven into the mountains of Galiicia; where they still continued, in 
a narrow compass and on a barren soil, to exercise their domestic and im- 
placable hostilities. In the pride of victory, Wallia was faithful to his 
engagements: he restored his Spanish conquests to the obedience of 
Honorius; and the tyranny of the Imperial officers soon reduced an op- 

““Quod Tartessiacis avias hujus Vallia lerris 
Vandalicas turmas, et juncti MarLis Alanos 
Stravit, et occiduain texere cadavera Caipcn. 

Sidon. Appollinar. in Panegyr. Anthem. 363, 
p. 300, edit. Sirmond. 

’**This supply was very acceptable; tlie Goths were insulted by the Vandals 
of Spain willi the epithet of TruH, because in their extreme .distress they had 
Riven a piece of gold for a irula, or about half a pound of flour. Olympiod. 
apud Phot. p_. 189 [p. 60, ed. Bekk]. 

Orosius inserts a copy of these pretended letters, Tu cum omnibus pacem 
•labCj. omniumque obsides accipe; nos nobis confUgimus, nobis perimus, tibi 
7 **'*’*efii* I ^mortalis yero quaestus erit Rcipublicte tuse, si utrique percamus 
ip. 386], The idea is just; but 1 cannot persuade myself that it was enter- 
tained or exoressed bv the barbarians. 
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pressed people to regret the time of their barbarian servitude. While the 
event of the war was still doubtful, the first advantages obtained by the 
arms of Wallia had encouraged the court of Ravenna to decree the 
honours of a triumph to their feeble sovereign He entered Rome like 
the ancient conquerors of nations; and if the monuments of servile cor- 
ruption had not long since met with the fate which they deserved, we 
should probably find that a crowd of poets and orators, of magistrates 
and bishops, applauded the fortune, the wisdom, and the invincible 
courage of the emperor Honorius.'®® 

Such a triumph might have been justly claimed by the ally of Rome, 
if Wallia, before he repassed the Pyrenees, had e.xtirpated the seeds of 
the Spanish war. His victorious Goths, forty-three years after they had 
passed the Danube, were established, according to the faith of treaties, 
in the possession of the second Aquitain, a maritime province between the 
Garonne and the Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
Bourdeaux. That metropolis, advantageously situated for the trade 
of the ocean, was built in a regular and elegant form; and its numerous 
inhabitants were distinguished among the Gauls by their wealth, their 
learning, and the politeness of their manners. The adjacent province, 
which has been fondly compared to the garden of Eden, is blessed with a 
fruitful soil and a temperate climate; the face of the country displayed 
the arts and the rewards of industry; and the Goths, after their martial 
toils, luxuriously exhausted the rich vineyards of Aquitain.^"' The 
Gothic limits were enlarged by the additional gift of some neighbouring 
dioceses; and the successors of Alaric fixed their royal residence at 
Toulouse, which included five populous quarters, or cities, within the 
spacious circuit of its walls. About the same time, in the last years of the 
reign of Honorius, the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, ob- 
tained a permanent seat and dominion in the provinces of Gaul. The 
liberal grant of the usurper Jovinus to his Burgundian allies was con- 
firmed by the lawful emperor ; the lands of the First, or Upper, Germany 
were ceded to those formidable barbarians; and they gradually occupied, 
either by conquest or treaty, the two provinces whi^ still retain, with 
the titles of Duchy and of Cotmty, the national appellation of Bur- 
gundy.^"® The Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the Roman re- 

'“"Romam triumphans ingreditur is the formal expression of Prosper’s 
Chronicle. The facts which relate to the death of Adolphus and the exploits 
of Wallia are related from Olyrapiodorus (ap Phot. p. i88 [p. S 9 . 6o. ed. 
Bekk.]), Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 43, p. 384-587) ,'.Tornande,s (de Rebus Geticis, c. 3:, 
32), and the Chronicles of Idatius and Isidore. 

“'Ausonius (dc Claris Urbibus, p. 257-263 [No. 14I) celebrates Bourdeaux 
with the partial affection of a native. See in Salvian (de (Subern. Dei, p. 
228, Paris, 1608) a flori<l description of the provinces of Aquitain and Novem- 
populania. 

Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 32, p. 550) commends the mildness and modesty of these 
Burgundians, who treated their subjects of Gaul as their Christian brethren. 
Mascou has illustrated the origin of their kingdom in the four first annota- 
tions at the end of his laborious History of the Ancient Germans, vol. ii. 
p, SSS-';72 of the English translation. 
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public, were soon tempted to imitate the invaders whom they had so 
bravely resisted. Treves, the capital of Gaul, was pillaged by their law- 
less bands; and the humble colony which they so long maintained in the 
district of Toxandria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied along the banks 
of the Meuse and Scheld, till their independent power filled the whole 
extent of the Second, or Lower, Germany. These facts may be sufficiently 
justified by historic evidence; but the foundation of the French mon- 
archy by Pharamond, the conquests, the laws, and even the existence of 
that hero, have been justly arraigned by the impartial severity of modern 
criticism.^"” 

The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul may be dated from the es- 
tablishment of these barbarians, whose alliance was dangerous and op- 
pressive, and who were capriciously impelled, by interest or passion, to 
violate the public peace. A heavy and partial ransom was imposed on the 
surviving provincials who had escaped the calamities of war; the fairest 
and most fertile lands were assigned to the rapacious strangei-s, for 
the use of their families, their slaves, and their cattle; and the trembling 
natives relinquished with a sigh the inheritance of their fathers. Yet these 
domestic misfortunes, which are seldom the lot of a vanquished people, 
had been felt and inflicted by the Romans themselves, not only in the 
insolence of foreign conquest, but in the madness of civil discord. The 
Triumvirs proscribed eighteen of the most flourishing colonies of Italy, 
and distributed their lands and houses to the veterans who revenged 
the death of Csesar, and oppressed the liberty of their country. Two 
poets,- of unequal fame, have deplored, in similar circumstances, the 
loss of their patrimony; hut the legionaries of Augustus appear to have 
surpassed, in violence and injustice, the barbarians who invaded Gaul 
under the reign of Honorius. It was not without the utmost difficulty 
that Virgil escaped from the sword of the centurion who had usurped his 
farm in the neighbourhood of Mantua;"" but Paulinus of Bourdeaux 
received a sum of money from his Gothic purchaser, which he accepted 
svith pleasure and sw prise; and, though it was much inferior to the real 
value of his estate, this act of rapine was disguised by some colours of 

■”*' See Mascou, 1 . viii. c. 43, 44, 43, Except in a short and suspicious line 
of the Chronicle of Prosper (in tom. i. p. 638), the name of Pharamond is 
never mentioned before the sevcntli century. The author of the Gesta Fran- 
corum (in tom. ii. p. 543) suggests, probably enough, that the choice of Plia- 
ramond, or at least of a king, was recommended to the Franks by his father 
Marcorair, who was an exile in Tuscany. 

O Lycida, vivi pervenimus ; advena nostri 

(Quod nunquam veriti sumus) ut possessor agelli 

Diceret: Hicc mea sunt; vetcres migrate coloni. 

Nunc victi tristes, etc. 

See the whole of nintli eclogue, %vith the useful Commentary of Servius. 
fifteen miles of the Mantuan territory were assigned to the veterans, with 
a reservation in favour of the inhabitants of three miles round the city, Evfin 
lu this favour they were cheated by Alienus Varus, a famous law'er and one 
it the commissioners, who measured eight hundred paces of water and morass. 
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moderation and equity.^” The odious name of conquerors was softened 
into the mild and friendly appellation of the guests of the Romans; and 
the barbarians of Gaul, more especially the Goths, repeatedly declared 
that they were bound to the people by the ties of hospitality, and to the 
emperor by the duty of allegiance and military service. The title of 
Honorius and his successors, their laws and their civil magistrates, were 
still respected in the provinces of Gaul, of which they had resigned the 
possession to the barbarian allies; and the kings, who exercised a su- 
preme and independent authority over their native subjects, ambitiously 
solicited the more honourable rank of master-generals of the Imperial 
armies.”- Such was the involuntary reverence which the Roman name 
still impressed on the minds of those warriors who had borne away in 
triumph the spoils of the Capitol. 

Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a succession of feeble ty- 
rants oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the British island sep- 
arated itself from the body of the Roman empire. The regular forces 
which guarded that remote province had been gradually withdrawn; and 
Britain was abandoned, without defence, to the Saxon pirates and the 
savages of Ireland and Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this extrem- 
ity, no longer relied on the tardy and doubtful aid of a declining mon- 
archy. They assembled in arms, repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the 
important discovery of their own strength.”" Afflicted by similar calam- 
ities, and actuated by the same spirit, the Armorican provinces (a name 
which comprehended the maritime countries of Gaul between the Seine 
and the Loire) resolved to imitate the example of the neighbouring 
island. They expelled the Roman magistrate, who acted under the au- 
thority of the usurper Constantine; and a free government was es- 
tablished among a people who had so long been subject to the arbitrary 
will of a master. The independence of Britain and Armorica was soon 
confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful emperor of the West; and the 
letters by which he committed to the new states the care of their own 
safety might be interpreted as an absolute and perpetual abdication of the 
exercise and rights of sovereignty. This interpretation was, in some 
measure, justified by the event. After the usurpers of Gaul had succes- 
sively fallen, the maritime provinces were restored to the empire, Yei 
their obedience was imperfect, and precarious: the vain, the inconstant. 

See the remarkable passage of the Eucharisticon of Paulinus, S 7 S, apud 
Mascou, 1 . viii. c. 4a. 

‘"This important truth is establi.shcd by the accuracy of Tillemont (Hist, 
des Emp. tom. v. p. 641) and by the ingenuity of the Abbe Dubos (Hist, de 
I'Etablissenient de la Monarchic Francoise dans Ics Gaules, tom. i. p. 259). 

Zosimus ( 1 . vi. [c. 5] 376 [c. lo], 383) relates in a few words the revolt of 
Britain and Armorica. Onr antiquarians, even the great Camden himself, 
have been betrayed into many gross errors by their imperfect knowledge of 
the history of the continent, 

‘“The limits of Armorica are defined by two national geographers, Messieurs 
de Valois and d’Anville, in their NoHfias of Ancient Gaul. The word had 
been used in a more extensive, and was afterwards contracted lo a' much nar- 
rower, siomlfication. 
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ix'bellious disposition of the people, was incompatible either with free- 
tloin or servitude and Armorica, though it could not long maintain 
the form of a republic,'"" was agitated by frequent and destructive 
revolts. Britain was irrecoverably lost.'” But as the emperors wisely 
accjuiesced in the independence of a remote province, the separation 
was not embittered by the reproach of tyranny or rebellion; and the 
claims of allegiance and protection were succeeded by the mutual and 
voluntary offices of national friendship.”" 

This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric of civil and military gov- 
ernment; and the independent country, during a period of forty years, 
till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the authority of the clergy, 
the nobles, and the municipal towns.'^" I. Zosimus, who alone has jire- 
served the memory of this singular transaction, very accurately observes 
that the letters of Ilonorius were addressed to the cities of Britain.'"® 
Under the protection of the Romans, ninety-two considerable towns had 
arisen in the several parts of that great province; and, among these, 
thirty-three cities were distinguished above the rest by their superior 
privileges and importance.'"' Each of theiie cities, as in all the other 

Gens inter geniinos notissinia claiiditur amnes, 

Armoricana iirius veteri cognomine dicta. 

Torva, ferox, venlosa, proeax, incauta, rehellis; 

Inconstans, disparque sibi novitatis amorc; 

Prodiga verhonim, sed non et prodiga facti. 

ICrricus, Monaeli. in Vit. St. Germani, 1 . v. apud Vales. Noth. Gnlliarum, 
p. 4j. Valesius alleges several testimonies to confirm this character ; to which 
I shall add the evidence of the presbyter Constantine (a.b. 48K), who, in the 
J.ife of St. Germain, calls the Arraorican rebels mobileni et iiulisciiilinatnm 
populura. See the Historians of France, tom. i. p. 643. 

“"I thought it necessary to enter my protest against this part of the system 
of the Abbe Dubos, which Montesquieu has so vigorously oppo.scd. See Esprit 
de,s_Loix, 1 . xxx. c. 24. 

'SptTavvlav fUrrot 'Pw/Mtioi dyaa<icraa6ai oOk^ti iaxov, are the words of 
Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 2, p. 181, Louvre edition [lorn. i. p. 318, 
ed. Bonn]), in a very important passage which has been too much neglected. 
Even Bede (Hist. Gent. Anglican, h i. c. 12, p. 50, edit. Smith) acknowledges 
that the Romans finally left Britain in the reign of Honorins. Yet our modern 
historians and antiquarians extend the term of their dominion; and there 
are some Who allow only the interval of a few months between their de- 
parture and the arrival of the Saxons. 

Bede has not forgot the occasional aid of the legions against the Scots 
and Piets ; and more authentic proof will hereafter be produced that the in- 
dependent Britons raised 12,000 men for the service of the emperor Anthemius 
in Gaul. 

I owe it to myself and, to historic truth to declare that some circHmstances 
in this paragraph are founded only on conjecture and analogy. The stub- 
bornness of our language has sometimes forced me to deviate from the con- 
ditional into the indicative mood. 

Hpis Tos ev Bperawlg, irs\et>. ZosimuS, 1 . vi. [c. lo] p. 383. 

'** Two cities of Britain were municipia, nine colonies, ten Latii jure donata, 
twelve slipendiaria of eminent note. This detail is taken from Richard of 
Cirencester, de Situ Britannise, p. 36; and though it may not seem probable 
tliat he wrote from the MSS. of a Roman general, he shows a genuine knowl- 
edge of antiquity, very extraordinary for a monk of the fourteenth centurjf. 
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provinces of the empire, formed a legal corporation, for the purpose of 
regulating their domestic policy; and the powers of municipal government 
were distributed among annual magistrates, a select senate, and the as- 
sembly of the people, according to Ae original model of the Roman con- 
stitution.***“ The management of a common revenue, the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and the habits of public counsel and com- 
mand, were inherent to these petty republics; and when they asserted 
their independence, the youth of the city, and of the adjacent districts, 
would naturally range themselves under the standard of the magistrate. 
But the desire of obtaining the advantages, and of escaping the burthens, 
of political society, is a perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord; 
nor can it reasonably be presumed that the restoration of British free- 
dom was exempt from tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of birth 
and fortune must have been frequently violated by bold and popular 
citizens; and the haughty nobles, who complained that they were become 
the subjects of their own servants,**® would sometimes regret the reign 
of an arbitrary monarch. II. The jurisdiction of each city over the 
adjacent country was supported by the patrimonial influence of the 
principal senators; and the smaller towns, the villages, and the pro- 
prietors of land, consulted their own safety by adhering to the shelter 
of these rising republics. The sphere of their attraction was proportioned 
to the respective degrees of their wealth and popxilousness; but th? 
hereditary lords of ample possessions, who were not oppressed by the 
neighbourhood of any powerful dty, aspired to the rank of independent 
princes, and boldly exercised the rights of peace and war. The gardens 
and villas, which exhibited some faint imitation of Italian elegance, 
would soon be converted into strong castles, the refuge, in time of danger, 
of the adjacent country: the produce of the land was applied to 

purchase arms and horses; to maintain a military force of slaves, of 
peasants, and of licentious followers: and the chieftain might assume, 
within his own domain, the powers of a civil magistrate. Several of 
these British chiefs might be the genuine posterity of ancient kings; and 
many more would be tempted to adopt this honourable genealogy, and 
to vindicate their hereditary claims, which had been suspended by the 
usurpation of the Caesars.®*® Their situation and their hopes would 

See Mallei, Verona Illustrata, part i L v. p. 83-106. 

“Leges restituit, libertalcmque reducit, 

Et servos famulis non sinit esse suis. 

Itinerar. Ruttl. I. i. 215. 

“An inscription (apud Sirtnond, Not ad Sidon. Appollinar. p. S9) de- 
scribes a castle, cum muris et portis, luitioni omnium, erected by Dardanus 
on his own estate near Sistcron in the second Narbonnese, and named by him 
Theopolis. 

““The establishment of their power would have been easy indeed if we 
could adopt the impracticable scheme of a lively and learned antiquarian, 
who supposes that the British monarchs of the several tribes continued to 
reign, though with subordinate ' jurisdiction, from the time of Claudius to 
that of Honorin'. See Whitaker’s Historv of Manchester, vol, j. p, 247-2r,'*- 
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dispose them to affect the dress, the language, and the customs of their 
ancestors. If the princes of Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the 
cilies studiously preserved the laws and manners of Rome, the whole 
island must have been gradually divided by the distinction of two 
national parties; again broken into a thousand subdivisions of war and 
faction by the various provocations of interest and resentment. The 
public strength, instead of being united against a foreign enemy, was 
consumed in obscure and intestine quarrels; and the personal merit 
which had placed a successful leader at the head of his equals might 
enable him to subdue the freedom of some neighbouring cities, and to 
claim a rank among the tyrants who infested Britain after the dis- 
solution of the Roman government. III. The British church might be 
composed of thirty or forty bishops, with an adequate proportion of 
the inferior clergy ; and the want of riches ( for they seem to have been 
poor) ““ would compel them to deserve the public esteem by a decent 
and exemplary behaviour. The interest, as well as the temper, of the 
clergy, was favourable to the peace and union of their distracted country; 
those salutary lessons might be frequently inculcated in their popular 
discourses; and the episcopal synods were tlie only councils that could 
pretend to the weight and authority of a national assembly. In such 
councils, where the princes and magistrates sat promiscuously with the 
bishops, the important affairs of the state, as well as of the church, might 
be freely debated, differences reconciled, alliances formed, contributions 
imposed, wise resolutions often concerted, and sometimes executed; and 
there is reason to believe, that, in moments of extreme danger, & Pen- 
dragon, or Dictator, was elected by the general consent of the Britons. 
These pastoral cares, so worthy of the episcopal character, were inter- 
rupted, however, by zeal and superstition; and the Britisli clergy inces- 
santly laboured to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, which they abhorred 
as the peculiar disgrace of their native country.^*® 

It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is extremely natural, that the 
revolt of Britain and Armorica should have introduced an appearance 
of liberty into the obedient provinces of Gaul. In a solemn edict,^®* 

““’AXV oi<ri» ijri rvpirvon dir* oOreO iftei'e, Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 
1 . i. c. 2, p. i8i [ed. Paris ; torn. i. p. 318, ed. Bonn], Britannia fertilis provincia 
tyrannorum, was the expression of Jerom in the year 415 (torn. ii. p. 255, 
ad Ctesiphont. [Epist. cxxxiii. c, g, tom. i. p. 1032, ed, Vallars.l), By the 
pilgrims who resorted every year to the Holy Land, the monk of Belhlera 
received the earliest and most accurate intelligence. 

See Bingham’s Eccles. Antiquities, vol. i. 1 . ix. c. 6 , p. 394. 

’”It is reported of tUree British bishops who assisted at the council of 
Bimini, a.d. 359, tam pauperes fuissc ut nihil [proprium] Irabcrent. Sulpicius 
Severus, Hist. Sacra, 1 . ii. p. 420. Some of their brethren, however, were in 
})etter circumstances. 

““Consult Ushet, de Antiq. Eccles. Britannicar. c. 8-12, 

““See the correct text of this edict, as published by Sirmond (Not ad 
Sjdon. Apollin. p, 147). Hincmar of Rbcims, who assigns a, place to the 
bishops, had probably seen (in the ninth century) a more perfect copy. Dubos, 
Hist Critique de la Monarchie Fransoise, tom. 1 . p. 241-3.';?, 
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filled with the strongest assurances of that paternal affection which 
princes so often express, and so seldom feel, the emperor Honorius 
promulgated his intention of convening an annual assembly of the seven 
provinces: a name peculiarly appropriated to Aquitain and the ancient 
Narbonnesc, which had long since exchanged their Celtic rudeness for 
the useful and elegant arts of Italy.’** Arles, the seat of government 
and commerce, was appointed for the place of the assembly, which regu- 
larly continued twenty-eight days, from the fifteenth of August to the 
thirteenth of September of every year. It consisted of the Praetorian 
priefect of the Gauls; of seven provincial governors, one consular, and 
six presidents; of the magistrates, and perhaps the bishops, of about 
sixty cities; and of a competent, though indefinite, number of the most 
honourable and opulent possessors of land, who might justly be con- 
sidered as the representatives of their country. They were empowered 
to interpret and communicate the laws of their sovereign ; to expose the 
grievances and wishes of their constituents; to moderate the excessivt 
or unequal weight of taxes; and to deliberate on every subject 
of local or national importance that could tend to the restoration of 
the peace and prosperity of the seven provinces. If such an institution, 
which gave the people an interest in their own government, had been 
universally establishd by Trajaii or the Antonines, the seeds of public 
wisdom and virtue might have been cherished and propagated in the 
empire of Rome. The privileges of the subject would have secured 
the throne of the monarch; the abuses of an arbitrary administration 
might have been prevented, in some degree, or corrected, by the inter- 
position of these representative assemblies; and the country would have 
been defended against a foreign enemy by the arms of natives and free- 
men. Under the mild and generous influence of liberty, the Roman em- 
pire might have remained invincible and immortal; or if its excessive 
magnitude, and the instability of human affairs, had opposed such per- 
petual continuance, its vital and constituent members might have separ- 
ately preserved their vigour and independence. But in the decline of 
the empire, when every principle of health and life had been exhausted, 
the tardy application of this partial remedy was incapable of producing 
any important or salutary effects. The emperor Honorius expresses his 
surprise that he must compel the reluctant provinces to accept a privilege 
which they should ardently have solicited. A fine of three, or even five, 
pounds of gold was imposed on the absent representatives, who seem to 
have declined this imaginary gift of a free constitution, as the last and 
most cruel insult of their oppressors. 

’“It is evident from the Notilia that the seven provinces were the Vien- 
nensis, the maritime Alps, the first and second Narbonnese, Novempopnlania, 
and tlie first and second Aquitain. In the room of the first Aquitain, the 
Abbe Dubos, on the authority of Hincmar, desires to introduce the first Lug- 
dunensis or Lvonnese. 
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CHAPTER XXXIT (39S-I4S3 A.D.) 

Arcaditis Emperor of the East — Adm'misiration and Disijraee of Eutropius-~ 
Revolt of Cainas — Persceiilioii of St. John Chrysostom — Theodosius II, 
Emperor of the Easl—Ifis Sister Pulehcna — His IVife Eudocia — The 
Persian U'ar, and Divi.iion of Armenia 

The division of the Roman world between the sons of Theodosius marks 
the final establishment of the empire of the East, which, from the reign 
of Arcadius to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, subsisted one 
thousand and fifty-eight years in a state of premature and perpetual 
decay. The sovereign of that empire assumed and obstinately retained 
the vain, and at length fictitious, title of Emperor of the Romans ; and 
the hereditary appellations of C/^esak and Augustus continued to de- 
clare that he was the legitimate successor of the first of men, who had 
reigned over the first of nations. The palace of Constantinople rivalled, 
and perhaps excelled, the magnificence of Persia; and the eloquent ser- 
mons of St. Chrysostom^ celebrate, while they condemn, the pompous 
luxury of the reign of Arcadius. “The emperor,” says he, “wears on 
his head either a diadem or a crown of gold, decorated with precious 
stones of inestimable value. These ornaments and his purple garments 
are reserved for his sacred person alone; and his robes of silk are em- 
broidered with the figures of golden dragons. His throne is of massy 
gold. Whenever he appears in public he is surrounded l)y his courtiers, 
his guards, and his attendants. Their spears, their shields, their 
cuirasses, the bridles and trappings of their horses, have either the sub- 
stance or the appearance of gold; and the large splendid boss in the 
midst of their shield is encircled with .smaller bosses, which represent 
the shape of the human eye. The two mules that draw the chariot of 
the monarch are perfectly white, and shining all over with gold. The 
chariot itself, of pure and solid gold, attracts the admiration of the 
spectators, who contemplate the purple curtains, the snowy carpet, the 
size of the precious stones, and the resplendent plates of gold, that glitter 
as they are agitated by the motion of the carriage. The Imperial pictures 
are white, on a blue ground; the emperor appears seated on his tlirone, 
with his arms, his horses, and his guards beside him; and his vanquished 
enemies in chains at his feet.” The successors of Constantine established 
their perpetual residence in the royal city whicli he had erected on the 
verge of Europe and Asia. Inaccessible to the menaces of their enemies, 

’ Father Montfaucon, who, by the command of his Benedictine superiors, 
was, compeUed (see Longueruana, torn. i. p. 205) to execute the lal)orious 
edition of St, Chrysostom, 111 thirteen volumes in folio (Paris, 1738), amused 
uiniself with extracting from that immense collection of morals some curious 
iw/ujiuUes. which illustrate the manners of the Thcodosian age (sec Chrysos- 
A 1^' French Dissertation, in the M6moires 

do I Acad, dcs Inscriptions, tom, xiii. p. 474-400, 
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and perhaps to the complaints of their people, they received with each 
wind the tributary productions of every climate; while the impregnable 
strength of their capital continued for ages to defy the hostile attempts 
of the barbarians. Their dominions were bounded by the Hadriatic 
and the Tigris; and the whole interval of twenty-five days’ navigation, 
which separated the extreme cold of Scythia from the torrid zone of 
jEthiopia,“ was comprehended within the limits of the empire of tht 
East. The populous countries of that empire were the seat of art and 
learning, of luxury and wealth; and the inhabitants, who had assumed 
the language and manners of Greeks, styled themselves, with some ap- 
pearance of truth, the most enlightened and civilised portion of the 
human species. The form of government was a pure and simple mon- 
archy; the name of the Roman Republic, which so long preserved a 
faint tradition of freedom, was confined to the Latin provinces; and the 
princes of Constantinople measured their greatness by the servile obed- 
ience of their people. They were ignorant how much this passive dis- 
position enervates and degrades every faculty of the mind. The subjects 
who had resigned their will to the absolute commands of a master were 
equally incapable of guarding their lives and fortunes against the assaults 
of the barbarians or of defending their reason from the terrors of super- 
stition. 

The first events of the reign of Arcadius and Honorius are so in- 
timately connected, that the rebellion of the Goths and the fall of 
Rufinus have already claimed a place in the history of the West. It 
has already been observed that Eutropius,“ one of the principal eunuchs 
of the palace of Constantinople, succeeded the haughty minister whose 
ruin he had accomplished and whose vices he soon imitated. Every 
order of the state bowed to the new favourite; and their tame and ob- 
sequious submission encouraged him to insult ihe laws, and, what is 
still more difficult and dangerous, the manners of his country. Under 
the weakest of the predecessors of Arcadius the reign of the eunuchs 
had been secret and almost invisible. They insinuated themselves into 
the confidence of the prince; but their ostensible functions were confined 

'According to the loose reckoning, that a ship could sail with a fair wind 
1000 stadia, or 125 miles, in the revolution of a day and night, Diodorus 
Siculus computes ten days from the Palus Maeotis to Rliodes, and four days 
from Rhodes to Alexandria. The navigation of the Nile, from Alexandria 
to Syene, under the tropic of Cancer, required, as it was against the stream, 
ten days more. Diodor, Sicul. tom. i. 1 . iii. [c. 33] p, 200, edit. Wesseling. 
He might, without much impropriety, measure the extreme heat from the 
verge of the torrid zone; but he speaks of the Mantis, in the 47th degree of 
northern latitude, as if it lay within the polar circle. 

“Barthius, who adored his author with the blind superstition of a com- 
mentator, gives the preference to the two books which Claudian composed 
against Eutropius, above all his , other productions (Baillet, Jugemens des 
Savans, tom. iv. p. 227). They are indeed a very elegant and spirited satire, 
and would be more valuable in an historical light, if the mvcctive were less 
vairue and more temperate. 
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to the menial service of tlie wardrobe and Imperial bedchamber. They 
might direct in a whisper the public counsels, and blast by their malicious 
suggestions the fame and fortunes of the most illustrious citizens; but 
they never presumed to stand forward in the front of empire,* or to 
profane the public honours of the state. Eutropius was the first of his 
artificial sex who dared to assume the character of a Roman magistrate 
and general.** Sometimes, in tire presence of the blushing senate, he 
ascended the tribunal to pronounce judgment or to repeat elaborate 
harangues; and sometimes appeared on horseback, at the head of his 
troops, in the dress and armour of a hero. The disregard of custom and 
decency always betrays a weak and ill-regulated mind; nor does Eu- 
tropius seem to have compensated for the folly of the design by any 
superior merit or ability in the execution. His former habits of life had 
not introduced him to the study of the laws or the exercises of the field; 
his awkward and unsuccessful attempts provoked the secret contempt of 
(he spectators; the Goths expressed their wish that such a general might 
always command the armies of Rome; and the name of the minister was 
branded with ridicule, more pernicious, perhaps, than hatred to a public 
character. The subjects of Arcadius were exasperated by the recollec- 
tion that this deformed and decrepit eunuch,** who so perversely mim- 
icked the actions of a man, was born in the most abject conditions of 
.servitude; that before he entered the Imperial palace he had been suc- 
cessively sold and purchased by an hundred masters, who had exhausted 
his youthful strength in every mean and infamous office, and at length 
dismissed him in his old age to freedom and poverty, ■* ViTille these dis- 


‘ After lamenting the progress of the eunuchs in the Roman palace, and 
defining their proper functions, Claudian adds, 


A fronte rccedant 

Imperii. 


In Eutrop, 1 . 422. 

Yet it does not appear that the eunuch bad assumed any of the cflicicnt offices 
of the empire, and he is styled only Prmpositus sacri cubiculi in the edict 
of his banishment. See Cod. Theod. 1 . ix. tit. xl. leg. 17. 

“Jamque oblita sui, nec sobria divitiis mens 
In miseras leges homtnumque negotia ludit : 

• Judicat eunuchus . . . 

Arma etiam violare parat. . . . 

Claudian (in Eutrop. i. 229-270), with tliat mixture of indignation and humour 
which always pleases in a satiric poet, describes the insolent folly of the 
eunuch, the diagraci of the empire, and the joy of the Goths. 

Gaudet, cum viderit, hostis, 

_Et sentit jam deesse viros. 

‘The poet's lively description of his deformity (i. 110-125) is confirmed 
by the authentic testimony of Chrysostom (tom. iii. [in.Eutrop. i. c. 3J p. 3^, 
edit, Montfauepn), who observes that, when the paint was washed away, the 
face oi Eutropius appeared more ugly and wrinkled than that of an old woman. 
Claudian remarks (i. 469), and the remark must liave been founded on ex- 
perience, that there was scarcely any interval between the youth and the 
decrepit a^e of a eunuch. 

’Eutropjus appears to have been a native of Armenia or Assyria. His 
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graceful stories were circulated, and perhaps exaggerated, in private 
conversations, the vanity of the favourite was flattered with the most 
extraordinary honours. In the senate, in the capital, in the provinces, 
the statues of Eutropius were erected, in brass or marble, decorated with 
the symbols of his civil and military virtues, and inscribed with the 
pompous title of the third founder of Constantinople. He was promoted 
to the rank of patrician, which began to signify, in a popular and even 
legal acceptation, the father of the emperor: and the last year of the 
fourth century was polluted by the consulship of an eunuch and a slave. 
This strange and inexpiable prodigy ® awakened, however, the prejudices 
of the Romans. The effeminate consul was rejected by the West as an 
indelible stain to the annals of the republic; and without invoking the 
shades of Brutus and CamiUus, the colleague of Eutropius, a learned and 
respectable magistrate,® sufficiently represented the different maxims of 
the two administrations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to have been actuated 
by a more sanguinary and revengeful spirit; but the avarice of the 
eunuch was not less insatiate than that of the prsefect.^® As long as he 
despoiled the oppressors who had enriched themselves with the plunder 
of the people, Eutropius might gratify his covetous disposition without 
much envy or injustice; but the progress of his rapine soon invaded the 
wealth which had been acquired by lawful inheritance or laudable in- 
dustry. The usual methods of extortion were practised and improved; 
and . Claudian has sketched a lively and original picture of the public 
auction of the state. “ The impotence of the eunuch ” (says that agree- 
able satirist) “ has served only to stimulate his avarice: the same hand 
which, in his servile condition, was exercised in petty thefts to unlock 
the coffers of his master, now grasps the riches of the world; and this 
infamous broker of the empire appreciates and divides the Roman prov- 

three services, which Claudian more particularly describes, were these ; — i. He 
spent many years as the catamite of Ptolemy, a groom or soldier of the Im- 
perial stables 2. Ptolemy gave him to the old general Arintheus, for whom 
he very skilfully exercised the profession of a pimp. 3. He was given, on 
her marriage, to the daughter of Arintheus; and the future consul was em- 
ployed to comb her hair, to present the silver ewer, to wash and to fan his 
mistress in hot weather. See 1 . i. 31-137. 

'Claudian ( 1 . i. in Eutrop. 1-22), after enumerating the various prodigies 
of monstrous births, speaking animals, showers of blood or stones, double 
suns, etc., adds, with some exaggeration, 

Omnia cesscrunt eutiucho consule monstra. 

The first book concludes with a noble speed) of the goddess of Rome to her 
favourite Plonorius, deprecating the new ignominy to wliich she was exposed. 

“FL MalKus Theodoras, whoso civil honours and philosophical works have 
been celebrated by Claudian in a very elegant panegyric. 

“MeSW T^t ir\oiirig, drunk with riches, is the forcible expression 

of Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 10] p. 301); and the avarice of Eutropius is equally 
execrated in die Lexicon of Suidas and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. Chrysos- 
tom had often admonished the favourite of the vanity and danger of «n- 
moderate wealth, tom. iii. p. .q8i [in Eutrop. i. c. i], , - 
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inces from Mount Hsemus to the Tigris. One man, at the expense of his 
villa, is made proconsul of Asia; a second purchases Syria with his wife’s 
jewels; and a third laments that he has exchanged his paternal estate 
for the government of Bithynia. In the antecl-vamber of Eutropius a 
large tablet is exjiosed to public view, which marks the respective prices 
of the provinces. The different value of Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia is 
accurately distinguished. Lycia may be obtained for so many thousand 
pieces of gold; but the opulence of Phrygia will require a more con- 
siderable sum. The eunuch wishes to obliterate by the general disgrace 
his personal ignominy; and as he has been sold himself, he is desirous 
of selling the rest of mankind. In the eager contention, the balance, 
which contains the fate and fortunes of the province, often trembles on 
the beam; and till one of the scales is inclined by a superior weight, the 
mind of the impartial judge remains in anxious suspense.” Such ' 
(continues the indignant poet) “ are the fruits of Roman valour, of the 
defeat of Antiochus, and of the triumph of Pompey.” This venal pros- 
titution of public honours secured lire impunity of juture crimes; but 
the riches which Eutropius derived from confiscation were already 
stained with injustice; since it was decent to accuse and to condemn the 
proprietors of the wealth which he was impatient to confiscate. Some 
noble blood was shed by the hand of the executioner; and the most in- 
hospitable extremities of the empire were filled with innocent and illus- 
trious exiles. Among the generals and consuls of the East, Abundan- 
tius had reason to dread the first effects of the resentment of Eutropius. 
He had been guilty of the unpardonable crime of introducing that abject 
slave to the palace of Constantinople; and some degree of praise must 
be allowed to a powerful and ungrateful favourite who was satisfied 
with the disgrace of his benefactor. Abundantius was stripped of his 
ample fortunes by an Imperial rescript, and banished to Pityus, on the 
Eiixine, the last frontier of the, Roman world; where he subsisted by 
the precarious mercy of the barbarians till be could obtain, after the 
fall of Eutropius, a milder exile at Sidon in Phoenicia. The destruction 
of Tiraasius required a more serious and regular mode of attack. That 

“ certantum ssepe duorum 

Diversum suspendit onus: cum pondcre judex 
Vergit, et in geminas nutat provincia lances. 

Claudian (i. 192-209) so curiously distinguishes the circumstances of the 
.sale that they all seem to allude to particular anecdotes. 

“Claudian (in Eutrop, i. 154-170) mentions the guilt and exile of Abun- 
dantius; nor could he fail to quote the example of the artist who made the 
first trial of the brazen bull which he presented to Phalaris. See Zosimus, 
1 . V. [c. lo] p. 302: Jerom, tom. i. p. 26 [Ep, lx. c. 16, tom. i. p. 342, ed. 
Vallars.]. The difference of place is easily reconciled ; but the decisive author- 
ity of Asterius of Amasia (Orat. ivl p. 76, apud Tillemont, Hist, des Em- 
pereurs, tom. v. p. 43s) must turn the sede in favour of Pityus. 

” Suidas (most probably from the history of Eunapius) has given a very 
unfavourable picture of Timasius. The account of his accuser, the judges, 
trial, etc., is perfectly agreeable to the practice of •'neient "od mor1i>rn ronrt« 
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great officer, the master-general of the armies of Theodosius, had sig- 
nalised his valour by a decisive victory which he obtained over the 
Goths of Thessaly; but he was too prone, after the example of his sov- 
ereign, to enjoy the luxury of peace and to abandon his confidence to 
wicked and designing flatterers. Timasius had despised the public 
clamour by promoting an infamous dependent to the command cf a 
cohort; and he deserved to feel the ingratitude of Bargus, who was 
secretly instigated by the favourite to accuse his patron of a treasonable 
conspiracy. The general was arraigned before the tribunal of Arcadius 
himself; and the principal eunuch stood by the side of the throne to 
suggest the questions and answers of his sovereign. But as this form of 
trial might be deemed partial and arbitrary, the further inquiry into 
the crimes of Timasius was delegated to Saturnius and Procopius; the 
former of consular rank, the latter still respected as the father-in-law 
of the emperor Valens. The appearances of a fair and legal proceeding 
were maintained by the blunt honesty of Procopius; and he yielded with 
reluctance to the obsequious dexterity of his colleague, who pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation against the unfortunate Timasius. His im- 
mense riches were confiscated in the name of the emperor and for the 
benefit of the favourite; and he was doomed to perpetual exile at Oasis, 
a solitary spot in the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya.'* Secluded 
from all human converse, the master-general of the Roman armies was 
lost for ever to the world; but the circumstances of his fate have been 
related in a various and contradictory manner. It is insinuated tliat 
Eutropius despatched a private order for his secret execution.'’’’ It was 
reported that in attempting to escape from Oasis he perished in the 
desert of thirst and hunger, and that his dead body was found on the 
sands of Libya.'” It has been asserted with more confidence that his 
son Syagrius, after successfully eluding the pursuit of the agents and 
emissaries of the court, collected a band of African robbers; that he 
rescued Timasius from the place of his exile; and that both the father 
and the son disappeared from the knowledge of mankind.” But the 

(See Zosimus, I. v. [c. 9] p. 298, 2^, 300.) I am almost tempted to quote 
the romance of a great master (Fielding’s Works, vol. iv. p. 49, etc., 8vo. 
edit.), which may be considered as the liistory of human nature. 

“'The great Oasis was one of the spots in the sands of Libya, watered 
with springs, and capable of producing wheat, barley, and palm-trees. It 
was about three days’ journey from north, to south, about half a day in 
breadth, and at the distance of about five days’ march to the west of Abydus, 
on the Nile. See D’Anville, Description de I’Egypte, p. 186, 187, 188. The 
barren desert which encompasses Oasis (Zosimus 1 . v. [c. 9] p. 300) has 
suggested the idea of comparative fertility, and even the epithet of the happy 
island (Herodot. iii, 26). 

“ The line of Claudian, in Eutrop. 1 . L 180, 

Marmaricus Claris violatur caedibus Hammon, • 
evidently alludes to his persuasion of the death of Timasius. 

“ Sozomen, 1 . viii. c. 7. He speaks from report, Us rivos liTvSiinip. 

” Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 9] p. 300. Yet he seems to suspect that this rumour was 
spread by tlie friends of Eutropius. 
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ungrateful Bargus, instead of being suffered to possess the reward of 
guilt, was soon afterwards circumvented and destroyed by the more 
powerful villainy of the minister himself, who retained sense and spirit 
enough to abhor the instrument of his own crimes. 

The public hatred and the despair of individuals continually threat- 
ened, or seemed to threaten, the personal safely of Eutropius, as well 
as of the numerous adherents who were attached to his fortune and had 
been promoted by his venal favour. For their mutual defence he con- 
trived the safeguard of a law which violated every principle of humanity 
and justice.^" I. It is enacted, in the name and by the authority of 
Arcadius, that all those who shall conspire, either with subjects or with 
strangers, against the lives of any of the persons whom the emperor 
considers as the members of his own body, shall be punished with death 
and confiscation. This species of fictitious and metaphorical treason 
is extended to protect not only the illustrious officers of the state and 
army who are admitted into the sacred consistory, but likewise the prin- 
cipal domestics of the palace, the senators of Constantinople, the mili- 
tary commanders, and the civil magistrates of the provinces: a vague 
and indefinite list, which, under the successors of Constantine, included 
an obscure and numerous train of subordinate ministers. TI. This ex- 
treme severity might perhaps be justified, had it been only directed to 
secure the representatives of the sovereign from any actual violence in 
the execution of their office. But the whole body of Imperial dependents 
claimed a privilege, or rather jmpunity, which screened them in the 
loosest moments of their lives from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, 
resentment of their fellow-citizens: and, by a strange perversion of the 
laws, the same degree of guilt and punishment was applied to a private 
quarrel and to a deliberate conspiracy against the emperor and the 
empire. The edict of Arcadius m6st positively and most absurdly de- 
clares that in such cases of treason, thoughts and actions ought to be 
punished with equal severity; that the knowledge of a mischievous in- 
tention, unless it be instant revealed, becomes equally criminal with 
the intention itself;^® and that those rash men who shall presume to 
solicit the pardon of traitors shall themselves be branded with public 

“See the Theodosian Code, 1 . ix. til. 14, ad legem Comeliam de Sicariis, 
leg. 3, and the Code of Justinian, 1 . ix. tit. viii. ad legem Juliam de Majestate, 
leg. 5. The alteration of the tiile, from murder to treason, was an improve- 
ment of the subtle Tribonian. Godefroy, in a formal dissertation, which he 
has inserted in his Commentary, i 11 ostratc.s this law of Arcadius, and explain.^ 
all the difficult passages which had been perverted by the jurisconsults of the 
darker ages. See tom. iii. p. 88-111. 

“Bartolus understands a simple and naked consciousness, without any 
sign of approbation or concurrence. For this opinion, says Baldus, he is 
now rqpsting in hell. For my own part, continues the discreet Hcineccius 
(Element. Jur, Civil. 1 . iv. p. 411), I must approve the theory of Bartolus; 
but in practise I should incline to the sentiment of Baldus. Yet Bartolus 
was gravely quoted by the lawyers of Cardinal Bichelieu; and Eutropius 
was indirectly f^uilty of the marder of the virhion® Do Thou 
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and perpetual infamy. III. “ With regard to the sons of the traitors ” 
(continues the emperor), “ although they ought to share the punishment, 
since they will probably imitate the guilt of their parents, yet, by the 
special effect of our Imperial lenity, we grant them their lives; but, at 
the same time, we declare them incapable of inheriting, either on the 
father’s or on the mother’s side, or of receiving any gift or legacy from 
the testament either of kinsmen or of strangers. Stigmatised wit! 
hereditary infamy, excluded from the hopes of honours or fortune, le 
them endure the pangs of poverty and contempt till they shall consider 
life as a calamity and death as a comfort and relief.” In such words, so 
well adapted to insult the feelings of mankind, did the emperor, or 
rather his favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a law which 
transferred the same unjust and inhuman penalties to the children of 
all those who had seconded or who had not disclosed these fictitious 
conspiracies. Some of the noblest regulations of Roman jurisprudence 
have been suffered to expire; but this edict, a convenient and forcible 
engine of ministerial tyranny, was carefully inserted in the codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian; and the same maxims have been revived in 
modern ages to protect the electors of Germany and the cardinals of the 
church of Rome.®'* 

Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread terror among a disarmed 
and dispirited people, were of too weak a texture to restrain the bold 
enterprise of Tribigild the Ostrogoth. The colony of that warlike na- 
tion, which had been planted by Theodoaus in one of the most fertile 
districts of Phrygia,-^ impatiently compared the slow returns of labor- 
ious husbandry with the successful rapine and liberal rewards of Alaric; 
and their leader resented, as a personal affront, his own ungracious re- 
ception in the palace of Constantinople. A soft and wealthy province in 
the heart of the empire was astonished by the sound of war, and the 
faithful vassal who had been disregarded or oppressed was again re- 
spected as soon as he resumed tlie hostile character of a barbarian. The 
vineyards and fruitful fields between the rapid Marsyas and the winding 
Mffiander were consumed with fire; the decayed walls of the cities 

Godcfroy, tom. iii. p. 8g. It is, how'ever, suspected that_ this law, so 
repugnant to the maxims of Germanic freedom, has been surreptitiously added 
to the golden bull. 

copious and circumstantial narrative (which he might have reserved 
for more important events) is bestowed by Zosimus ( 1 . v. [c. lO, sqq.'\ p. 304- 
312) on .the revolt of Tribigild and Gainas. See likewise Socrates, 1 , _vi. 
c. 6, and Sozomen, 1 . viii. c, 4. The second book of Claudian against Eutropius 
is a fine diough imperfect piece of history, 

“Claudian (hi Eutrop. 1 . ii. 237-250) very accurately observes that the 
ancient name and nation of the Phrygians extended very far on every side, 
till their limits were contracted by the colonies of the Bitliynians of Thrace,- 
of the Greeks, and at last of the Gauls. His description (ii. 257-272) of the 
fertility of Phrygia, and of the four rivers that produced gold, is just and 
picturesque. 

“Xenophon, Anabasis, 1 . i. [C. 2, § 8] p. ii, 12, edit, Hutchinson ; , Strabo, 
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crumbled into dust at the first stroke of an enemy; the trembling in- 
habitants escaped from a bloody massacre to the shores of the Helles- 
pont; and a considerable part of Asia Minor was desolated by the re- 
bellion of Tribigild. His rapid progress was checked by the resistance 
of the peasants of Pamphylia; and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a nar- 
row pass between the city of Selgffl,“‘ a deep morass, and the craggy 
cliffs of Mount Taurus, were defeated with the loss of their bravest 
troops. But the spirit of their chief was not daunted by misfortune, 
ind his army was continually recruited by swarms of barbarians and 
outlaws who were desirous of exercising the profession of robbery under 
the more honourable names of war and conquest. The rumours of the 
success of Tribigild might for some time be suppressed by fear, or dis- 
guised by flattery; yet they gradually alarmed both the court and the 
capital. Every misfortune was exaggerated in dark and doubtful hints, 
and the future designs of the rebels became the subject of anxious con- 
jecture. Whenever Tribigild advanced into the inland country, the 
Romans were inclined to suppose that he meditated the passage of Mount 
Taurus and the invasion of Syria. If he descended towards the sea, 
they imputed, and perhaps suggested, to the Gothic chief the more 
dangerous project of arming a fleet in the harbours of Ionia, and of 
extending his depredations along the maritime coast, from the mouth 
of the Nile to the port of Constantinople. The approach of danger and 
the obstinacy of Tribigild, who refused all terms of accommodation, 
compelled Eutropius to summon a council of war.““ After claiming for 
himself the privilege of a veteran soldier, the eunuch intrusted the guard 
of Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas the Goth, and the command 
of the Asiatic army to his favourite Leo; two generals who differently 
but effectually promoted the cause of the rebels. Leo,'-'® who from the 
bulk of his body and the dulness of his mind was surnamed the Ajax 
of the East, had deserted his origined trade of a woolcomber, to exercise 
with much less skill and success the military profession; and his uncer- 
tain operations were capriciously framed and executed with an ignorance 
of real difficulties and a timorous neglect of every favourable oppor- 

1 . xii. p. 86s, edit. Amstel. [p, 577, ed. Casaub.] ; Q. Curt. 1 . iit. c. i. Claudian 
compares the junction of the Marsyas and Mseander to that of the Saone and 
the Rhone, With this difference, however, that the smaller of the Phrygian 
rivers is not accelerated but retarded by the larger. 

“Selgse, a colony of the Lacedtenionians, had formerly numbered twenty 
thousand citizens; but in the age of Zosimus it was reduced to a 
or small town,_ See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii p. 117. 

“ The council of Eutropius, in Claudian, may be compared to tliat of Do- 
miUan in the fourth Satire of Juvenal. The principal members of the former 
were, juvenes protervi lascivique senes; one of them had been a cook, a 
second a woolcomber. The language of their original profession exposes 
their assumed dimity; and their trifling conversation about tragedies, dancers, 
etc., IS made still more ridiculous by the ipiportance of the debate. 

_ “Claudian ( 1 . ii. 376-461) has branded him with infamy; and Zosimus, 
Ml more temperate language, confirms his reproaches, L. v. [c. 14I p. .lOI. 
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tunity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths had drawn them into a dis- 
advantageous position between the rivers Melas and Eurymedon, where 
they were almost besieged by the peasants of Pamphylia ; but the arrival 
of an Imperial army, Instead of completing their destruction, afforded 
the means of safety and victory. Tribigild surprised the unguarded 
camp of the Romans in the darkness of the night, seduced the faith of 
the greater part of the barbarian auxiliaries, and dissipated without much 
effort the troops which had been corrupted by the relaxation of disci- 
pline and the luxury of the capital. The discontent of Gainas, who had 
so boldly contrived and executed the death of Rufinus, was irritated by 
the fortune of his unworthy successor; he accused his own dishonourable 
patience under the servile reign of an eunuch; and the ambitious Goth 
was convicted, at least in the public opinion, of secretly fomenting the 
revolt of Tribigild, with whom he was connected by a domestic as well 
as by a national alliance.^’ When Gainas passed the Hellespont, to 
unite under his standard the remains of the Asiatic troops, he skilfully 
adapted his motions to the wishes of the Ostrogoths, abandoning by his 
retreat the country which they desired to invade, or facilitating by his 
approach the desertion of the barbarian auxiliaries. To the Imperial 
court he repeatedly magnified the valour, the genius, tire inexhaustible 
resources of Tribigild, confessed his own inability to prosecute the war, 
and extorted the permission of negotiating with his invincible adversary. 
The conditions of peace were dictated by the haughty rebel; and the 
peremptory demand of fie head of Eutropius revealed the author and 
the design of this hostile conspiracy. 

The bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by the partial and 
passionate censure of the Christian emperors, violates the dignity rather 
than the truth of history by comparing the son of Theodosius to one of 
those harmless and simple animals who scarcely feel that they are the 
property of their shepherd. Two passions, however — fear and conjugal 
affection — awakened the languid soul of Arcadius: he was terrified by 
the threats of a victorious barbarian, and he yielded to the tender elo- 
quence of his wife Eudo.xia, who, with a flood of artificial tears, pre- 
senting her infant children to their father, implored his justice for some 
real or imaginary insult which she imputed to the audacious eunuch.-® 
The emperor’s hand was directed to sign the condemnation of Eutropius; 
the magic spell, which during four years had bound the prince and the 
people, was instantly dissolved; and the acclamations that so lately 
hailed the merit and fortune of the favourite were converted into the 
clamours of tlie soldiers and people, who reproached his crimes and 

"The conspiracy of Gainas and Tribigild, which is attested by the Greek 
historian, had not reached the ears of Claudian, who attributes the revolt 
of the Ostrogoth to his own martial spirit and the advice of his wife, 

"This anecdote, which Philostorgius alone has preserved ( 1 . xh c. 6 , and 
Gothofred, Dissertat, p. 451-456), is carious and important, since it connects 
the revolt of the Goths with the secret iiitriffues of the palace. 
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pressed his immediate execution. In this hour of distress and despair 
his only refuge was in the sanctuary of the church, whose privileges he 
had wisely, or profanely, attempted to circumscribe; and the most elo- 
quent of the saints, John Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumph of protect- 
ing a prostrate minister, whose choice had raised him to the ecclesiastical 
throne of Constantinople. The archbishop, ascending the pulpit of the 
cathedral that be might be distinctly seen and heard by an innumerable 
crowd of either sex and of every age, pronounced a seasonable and 
pathetic discourse on the forgiveness of injuries and the instability of 
human greatness. The agonies of the pale and affrighted wretch, who 
lay grovelling under the table of the altar, exhibited a solemn and in- 
structive spectacle; and the orator, who was afterwards accused of in- 
sulting the misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured to excite the contempt, 
that he might assuage the fury, of the people.-" The powers of hu- 
manity, of superstition, and of eloquence prevailed. The empress Eu- 
doxla was restrained, by her own prejudices or by those of her subjects, 
from violating the sanctuary of the church; and Eutropius was tempted 
to capitulate, by the milder arts of persuasion, and by an oath that his 
life should be spared.'"' Careless of the dignity of their sovereign, the 
new ministers of the palace immediately published an edict, to declare 
that his late favourite had disgraced the names of consul and patrician, 
to abolish his statues, to confiscate his wealth, and to inflict a perpetual 
exile in the island of Cyprus."^ A despicable and decrepit eunuch could 
no longer alarm the fears of his enemies; nor was he capable of enjoying 
what yet remained — the comforts of peace, of solitude, and of a happy 
climate. But their implacable revenge still envied him the last moments 
of a miserable life, and Eutropius had no sooner touched the shores of 
Cyprus than he was hastily recalled. The vain hope of eluding, by a 

“See the Homily [i. in Eutrop.] of Chrysostom, tom. iii. p. 381-386, of 
which the exordium is particularly beautiful ; Socrates, 1 . vi. c. 3 ; Sozomen, 
1 . viii. c. 7, Montfaucon (in his Life of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 135) too 
hastily .suppose.s that Tribigild was acimlly in Constantinople, and that ho 
commanded the soldiers who were ewdered to seize Eutropius. Even CUiudian, 
a Pagan poet (Prsefat, ad. 1 . ii. in Eutrop. 27), has mentioned the flight 
of the eunuch to the sanctuary. 

SuppViciterque pias humilis prostralus atl aras 
Mitigat iratas voce treraente nurus. 

Chryso.slom, in another homily [in Etitr. ii. c. i] (tom. iii. p. 386), affects 
to declare that Eutropius would not have been taken, had he not deserted 
the church. Zosimus (1. y., [c. 18] p. 313), on the contrary, pretends that 
his enemies forced him ai)Tii>) from the sanctuary. Yet the 

promise is an evidence of some treaty; and the strong assurance of Qaudian 
(Praefat. ad. 1 . ii. 46!, 

Sed tamen exemplo non feriere tuo, 
may he considered as an evidence of some promise. 

“Cod. Theod. 1 . ix. tit. xl. leg. 14 [leg. t?]. Thu date of that law (Jan. 
\ 7 , A..D. 399) is erroneous and corrupt, since the fall of Eutropius could not 
happen till the autumn of the same year. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. V. p. 780. 
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change of place, the obligation of an oath, engaged the empress to 
transfer the scene of his trial and execution from Constantinople to the 
adjacent suburb of Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pronounced the 
sentence; and the motives of that sentence expose the jurisprudence of 
a despotic government. The crimes which Eutropius had committed 
against the people might have justified his death; but he was found 
guilty of harnessing to his chariot the sacred animals, who, from their 
breed or colour, were reserved for the use of the emperor alone.'''^ 

While this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas'"’ openly re- 
volted from his allegiance, united his forces at Thyatira in Lydia with 
those of Tribigild, and still maintained his superior ascendant over the 
rebellious leader of the Ostrogoths. The confederate armies advanced 
without resistance to the straits of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, and 
Arcadius was instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic dominions by 
resigning his authority and his person to the faith of the barbarians. 
The church of the holy martyr Euphemia, situate on a lofty eminence 
near Chalcedon,“‘ was chosen for the place of the interview. Gainas 
bowed with reverence at the feet of the emperor, whilst he required the 
sacrifice of Aurelian and Saturninus, two ministers of consular rank; 
and their naked necks were exposed by the haughty rebel to the edge of 
the sword, till he condescended to grant them a precarious and disgrace- 
ful respite. The Goths, according to the terms of the agreement, were 
immediately transported from Asia into Europe; and their victorious 
chief, who accepted the title of master-general of the Roman armies, 
soon filled Constantinople with his troops, and' distributed among his 
dependents the honours and rewards of the empire. In his early youth 
Gainas had passed the Danube as a suppliant and a fugitive: his eleva- 
tion had been the work of valour and fortune, and his indiscreet oi 
perfidious conduct was the cause of his rapid downfall. Notwithstand- 
ing the vigorous opposition of the archbishop, he importunately claimed 
for his Arian sectaries the possession of a peculiar church, and the pride 
of the catholics was offended by the public toleration of heresy.’"’ Every 
quarter of Constantinople was filled with tumult and disorder; and the 
barbarians gazed with such ardour on the rich shops of the jewellers 

“Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. iS] p. 313. Philostorgius. 1 . xi. c. 6 , 

“Zosinius ( 1 . V. [c. 18-22] p. 313-323), Socrates ( 1 . vl. c. 4 [6]), Sozomen 
( 1 . viii. c. 4), and Theddoret ( 1 . v. c. 32, 33), represent, though with some 
various circumstances, the conspiracy, defeat, and death of Gainas. 

Mv^riiiias /iapriptov is the expression of Zosimus himself ( 1 . v. [c. 18] 
p. 314), who inadvertently uses the fashionable language of the Christians. 
Evagrius describes ( 1 . ii. c. 3) the situation, architecture, relics, and miracles 
of that celebrated church, in which the general council of Chalcedon was 
afterwards held. 

“The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, which do not appear in his own 
writings, are strongly urged by Theodoret; but his insinuation that they 
were successful is disproved by facts. Tillemont (Hist. des. Empereurs, tom. 
V. p. 383) has discovered that the emperor, to satisfy the rapacious demands 
of Gfinas, was obliged to melt the plate of the church of the Apostles. 
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and the tables of the bankers which were covered with gold and silver, 
that it was judged prudent to remove those dangerous temptations from 
iheir sight. They resented the injurious precaution; and some alarming 
attempts were made during the night to attack and destroy with fire the 
Imperial palace.’"' In this state of mutual and suspicious hostility, the 
guards and the people of Constantinople shut the gates, and rose in 
arms to prevent or to punish the conspiracy of the Goths. During the 
absence of Gainas his troops were surprised and oppressed; seven thou- 
.■land Ijarbarians perished in this bloody massacre.^ In the fury of the 
pursuit the catholics uncovered the roof, and continued to throw down 
naming logs of wood till they overwhelmed their adversaries, who had 
retreated to the church or conventicle of the Arians. Gainas was either 
innocent of the design or too confident of his success; he was astonished 
Ijy the intelligence that the flower of his army had been ingloriously de- 
stroyed; that he himself was declared a public enemy; and that his 
ountryman Fravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had assumed the 
management of the war by sea and land. The enterprises of the rebel 
against the cities of Thrace were encountered by a firm and well-ordered 
defence; his hungry soldiers were soon reduced to the grass that grew 
on tie margin of the fortifications; and Gainas, who vainly regretted 
ihe wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate resolution of forcing 
(he passage of the Hellespont. He was destitute of vessels, but the 
wood.s of the Chersonesus afforded materials for rafts, and his intrepid 
barbarians did not refuse to trust themselves to the waves. But Fravitta 
attentively watched the progress of their undertaking. As soon as they 
had gained the middle of the stream, the Roman galleys,®'^ impelled by 
the full force of oaurs, of the current, and of a favourable wind, rushed 
forwards in compact order and with irresistible height, and the Helles- 
pont was covered with the fragments of the Gothic shipwreck. After 
the destruction of his hopes and the loss of many thousands of his bravest 
.soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer aspire to govern or to subdue the 
Romans, determined to resume the independence of a savage life. A 
light and active body of barbarian horse, disengaged from their infantry 
and baggage, might perform in eight or ten days a march of three 
hundred miles from the Hellespont to the Danube;®" the garrisons of 

The ecclesiastical, historians, who sometimes guide and sometimes follow 
■ he public opinion, most confidently assert that the palace of Constantinople 
was guarded by legions of angels. 

" Zosimus ( 1 . V. Ic. 20] p. 319) mentions these galleys by the name of Libitr- 
mans, and obser';es that they were as swift (without explaining the difference 
between them) as the vessels with fifty oars; but that they were far inferior 
in speed to <be triremes, which had been long disused. Yet he reasonably con- 
cludes, from the testimony of Polybius, that galleys of a still larger size had 
been constructed in Punic wars. Since the establishment of the Roman 
empire 0’'er the Mediterranean, the useless art of building large ships of war 
had prcbably been neglected, and at length forgotten. 

Oiishult (Travels, p. 61-63, 72-76) proceeded from Gallipoli, through 
Hadnanople, to the Danube, in about fifteen days. He was in the train of •'n 
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that important frontier had been gradually annihilated; the river in the 
month of December would be deeply frozen; and the unbounded prui- 
pect of Scythia was open to the ambition of Gainas. This design wa^ 
secretly communicated to the national troops, who devoted themselves 
to the fortunes of their leader; and before the signal of departure was 
given, a great number of provincial auxiliaries, whom he suspected of 
an attachment to their native country, were perfidiously massacred. The 
Goths advanced by rapid marches through the plains of Thrace, and 
they were soon delivered from the fear of pursuit by the vanity of 
Fravitta, who, instead of extinguishing the war, hastened to enjoy the 
popular applause, and to assume the peaceful honours of the consulship. 
But a formidable ally appeared in arms to vindicate the majesty of 
the empire, and to guard the peace and liberty of Scythia.®" The su- 
perior forces of Uldin, king of the Huns, opposed the progress of Gainas; 
an hostile and ruined country prohibited his retreat; he disdained to 
capitulate ; and after repeatedly attempting to cut his way through the 
ranks of the enemy, he was slain, with his desperate followers, in the 
field of battle. Eleven days after the naval victory of the Hellespont, 
the head of Gainas, the inestimable gift of the conqueror, was received 
at Constantinople with the most liberal expressions of gratitude; and 
the public deliverance was celebrated by festivals and illuminations. 
The triumphs of Arcadius became the subject of epic poems ;■*" and 
the monarch, no longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned himsel ! 
to the mild and absolute dominion of his wife, the fair and artful 
Eudoxia, who has sullied her fame by the persecution of St. John 
Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the successor of Gregory 
Nazianzen, the church of Constantinople was distracted by the aml.'i- 
tion of rival candidates, who were not ashamed to solicit, with gold nr 
flattery, the suffrage of the people or of the favourite. On this occasion 
Eutropius seems to have deviated from his ordinary maxims: and h i 
uncorrupted judgment was determined only by the superior merit 0 
a stranger. In a late journey into the East he had admired the sermon'; 
of John, a native and presbyter of Antioch, whose name has beei. 

English ambassador, whose baggage consisted of sevealy-one waggons. That 
learned traveller has the merit of tracing a curious and unfrequented route. 

“ The narrative of Zosimus, who actually leads Gainas beyond the Danube 
must be corrected by the testimony of Socrates [ 1 . vi. c. 6] and Sozomen [1 
viii. c. 4], that he was killed in Thrace, and by the precise and authentic dates 
of the Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, p, 307 [ed. Paris ; tom. i. p. 5(17, ci 
Bonn]. The naval victory of tire Hellespont is fixed to the month ApellKus, 
the tenth of the calends of January (December 23) ; the head of Gainas was 
brought to Constantinople the third of the nones of January (January 3), in 
the month Audynseus. 

" Eusebius Scholasticus acquired much fame by his poem on the Gothic war, 
in which he had served. Near forty years afterwards, Ammonius recited an- 
other poem on the same subject, in the presence of the emperor Theodosius. 
See Socrates, 1 . vi. c. 6.' 
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distinguished by the epithet of Chrysostom, or the Golden Mouth.** 
A private order was despatched to the governor of Syria; and as the 
people might be unwilling to resign their favourite preacher, he was 
transported, w'ith speed and secrecy, in a post-chariot, from Antioch 
to Constantinople. The unanimous and unsolicited consent of the 
court, the clergj', and the people ratified the choice of the minister; 
and, both as a saint and as an orator, the new archbishop surpassed the 
sanguine expectations of the public. Born of a noble and opulent fam- 
ily in the capital of Syria, Chrysostom had been educated, by the care 
of a tender mother, under the tuition of the most skilful masters. He 
studied the art of rhetoric in the school of Libanius; and that celebrated 
sophist, who soon discovered the talents of his disciple, ingenuously 
confessed that John would have deserved to succeed him had he not 
been stolen away by the Christians. His piety soon disposed him to 
receive the sacrament of baptism; to renounce the lucrative and hon- 
ourable profession of the law; and to bury himself in the adjacent desert, 
where he subdued the lusts of the flesh by an austere penance of six 
years. His infirmities compelled him to return to the society of man- 
kind: and the authority of Meletius devoted his talents to the service 
of the church: but in the midst of his family, and afterwards on the 
archiepiscopal throne, Chrysostom still persevered in the practice of the 
monastic virtues. The ample revenues, which his predecessors had con- 
sumed in pomp and luxury, he diligently applied to the establishment 
of hospitals; and the multitudes who were supported by his charity 
pi-eferred the eloquent and edif5dng discourses of their archbidiop to 
the amusements of the theatre or the circus. The monuments of that 
eloquence, which was admired near twenty years at Antioch and Con- 
stantinople, have been carefully preserved; and the possession of near 
one thousand sermons or homilies has authorised the critics *- of suc- 

The sixth book of Socrates, the eighth of Sozomen, and the fifth of Theo- 
doret, afford curious and authentic materials for the Life of John Chrysostom. 
Besides those general historians, I have taken for my guides the four principal 
biographers of the saint; — i. The author of a partial and passionate Vindica- 
tion of the Archbishop of Constantinople, composed in the form of a dialogue, 
and under the name of his zealous partisan, Palladius, bishop of Plelenopolis 
(Tillcmont, Mem. Ecclds. tom. xi. p. 500-533). It is inserted among the works 
of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 1-90, edit. Montfaucon. 2. The moderate Erasmus 
(tom. iii. Epist. MCL. p. 1331-1347, edit. Lugd. Bat.). His vivacity and good 
sense were his own; his errors, in the uncultivated state of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, were almost inevitable. 3. The learned Tillemont (Mem. Ecclesi- 
astiques, tom. xi. p. 1-405, 547-626, etc. etc.), who compiles the Lives of the 
saints with hicredible patience and religious accuracy. He has minutely 
searched the voluminous works of Chrysostom himself. 4. Father Montfaucon, 
who has perused those works with the curious diligence of an editor, dis- 
OTveted several new homilies, and again reviewed and composed the Life of 
Chrysostom (Opera Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 91-177). 

“As I am almost a stranger to the voluminous sermons of Chrysostom, I 
have given my confidence to the two most judicious ^nd moderate of the ec- 
clesia,stical critics, Erasmus (tom. iii. p. 1344) and Dupin (Bibliotheque Ec- 
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ceeding times to appreciate the genuine merit of Chrysostom. They 
unanimously attribute to the Christian orator the free command of 
an elegant and copious language; the judgment to conceal the advan- 
tages which he derived from the knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy ; 
an inexhaustible fund of metaphors and similitudes, of ideas and images, 
to vary and illustrate the most familiar topics; the happy art of en- 
gaging the passions in the service of virtue, and of exposing the folly 
as well as the turpitude of vice almost with the truth and spirit of a 
dramatic representation. 

The pastoral labours of ^e archbishop of Constantinople provoked 
and gradually united against him two sorts of enemies; the aspiring 
clergy, who envied his success, and the obstinate sinners, who were 
offended by his reproofs. When Chrysostom thundered from the pulpit 
of St. Sophia against the degeneracy of the Christians, his shafts were 
spent among the crowd, without wounding or even marking the char- 
acter of any individual. When he declaimed against the peculiar vices 
of the rich, poverty might obtain a transient consolation from his in- 
vectives: but the guilty were still sheltered by their numbers; and 
the reproach itself was dignified by some ideas of superiority and en- 
joyment. But as the pyramid rose towards the summit, it insensibly 
diminished to a point; and the magistrates, the ministers, the favourite 
eunuchs, the ladies of the court, tire empress Eudoxia herself, had a 
much larger share of guilt to divide among a smaller proportion of 
criminals. The personal applications of the audience were anticipated 
or confirmed by the testimony of their own conscience; and the intrepid 
preacher assumed the dangerous right of exposing both the offence and 
the offender to the public abhorrence. The secret resentment of the 
court encouraged the discontent of the clergy and monks of Constanti- 
nople, who were too hastily reformed by the fervent zeal of their arch- 
bishop. He had condemned from the pulpit the domestic females of 
the clergy of Constantinople, who, under the name of servants or sisters, 
afforded a perpetual occasion either of sin or of scandal. The silent 
and solitary ascetics, who had secluded themselves from the world, 
were entitled to tlie warmest approbation of Chrysostom; but he despised 
and stigmatised, as the disgrace of their holy profession, the crowd of 
degenerate monks, who, from some unworthy motives of pleasure or 

clesiastique, tom. iii. p. 38) ; yet the good taste of tlie former is sometimes 
vitiated by an excessive love of antiquity, and the good sense of the latter is 
always restrained by prudential considerations 

■“The females of Constantinople distinguished themselves by their enmity 
or their attachment to Chrysostom. Three noble and opulent widows — Marsa, 
Castricia, and Eugraphia — were the leaders of the persecution (Pallad. Dialog, 
tom. xiii, p. 14 [c. 4, p. 3S, ed. Paris, 1680]). It was impossible that they 
should forgive a preacher who reproached tlieir affectation to conceal, by the 
ornaments of dress, their age and ugliness (Pallad. p. 27). Olympias, by 
equal zeal, displayed in a more pious cause, has obtained the title of saint. 
See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 416-440. 
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jirofit, kO frequenllj* infested the streets of the capital. To the voice 
rif persuasion the archbishop was obliged to add the terrors of authority: 
and his ardour in the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction was not 
always e.xempt from passion: nor was it always guided by prudence. 
Chrj-sostoni was naturally of a choleric disposition.'^ Although he 
struggled, according to the precepts of the Gospel, to love his private 
enemies, he indulged himself in the privilege of hating the enemies of 
Cod and of the church; and his sentiments were sometimes delivered 
with too much energy of countenance and expression. He stiil main- 
‘ained, from some considerations of health or abstinence, his former 
habits of taking his repasts alone; and this inhospitable custom,*’’ which 
his enemies imputed to pride, contributed at least to nourish the in- 
'':rmity of a morose and unsocial humour. Separated from that familiar 
intercourse which facilitates the knowledge and the despatch of business, 
l e reposed an unsuspecting confidence in his deacon Serapion; and 
. eldom applied his speculative knowledge of human nature to the par- 
ticular characters either of his dependents or of his equals. Conscious 
of the purity of his intentions, and perhaps of the superiority of his 
genius, the archbishop of Constantinople extended the jurisdiction of 
the Imperial city, that he might enlarge the sphere of his pastoral 
labours: and the conduct which the profane imputed to an ambitious 
motive, appeared to Chrysostom himself in the light of a sacred and 
indispensable duty. In his visitation through the Asiatic provinces he 
depo.sed thirteen bishops of Lydia and Phry'gia; and indiscreetly declared 
that a deep corruption of simony and licentiousness had infected the 
r.hole episcopal order.'J'' If those bishops were innocent, such a rash 
and unju.st condemnation must excite a well-grounded discontent. If 
they were guilty, the numerous associates of their guilt would soon dis- 
cover that their own safety depended on the ruin of the archbishop, 
whom they studied to represent as the tyrant of the Eastern church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by Theophilus,*^ arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate, who displayed 


£.02omen, and more especially Socrates, have defined the real character of 
t-hrysostom with a temperate and impartial freedom very offensive to his blind 
admirers. Those historians lived in the next generation, when party violence 
was abated, and had conversed with many persons intimately acquainted with 
the virtues and imperfections of the saint 
“ Palladius (torn xiii. p. 40, etc [c. xii. p. 102. ed. Paris, 1680]) very seri- 
jusly defends the archbishop, r. He never tasted wine. 2. The weakness of 
required a peculiar dirt. 3. Business, or study, or devotion, often 
Upt him fasting till sunset 4, He detested the noise and levity of great 
dinners. 5- He saved the expense for the use of the poor. 6. He was annre- 
InWtatKins. * Constantinople, of the envy and reproach of partial 

“Chrysostom declares his free opinion (tom. ix. horn, iii in Act Ano^toi 

portL*o ttr£ wild ^ 

See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 441 -soo. 
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the fruits of rapine in monuments of ostentation. His national dislike 
to the rising greatness of a city which degraded him from the second 
to the third rank in the Christian world was exasperated by some per- 
sonal disputes with Chrysostom himself.'**' By the private invitation 
of the empresS; Theophilus landed at Constantinople, with a stout 
body of Egyptian mariners, to encounter the populace; and a train of 
dependent bishops, to secure by their voices the majority of a synod. 
The synod was convened in the suburb of Chalcedon, surnamed 
the Oak, where Rufiniis had erected a stately church and monastery; 
and their proceedings were continued during fourteen days or sessions. 
A bishop and a deacon accused the archbishop of Constantinople; but 
the frivolous or improbable nature of the forty-seven articles which 
they presented against him may justly be considered as a fair and un- 
exceptionable panegyric. Four successive summons were signified to 
Chrysostom; but he still refused to trust either his person or his repu- 
tation in the hands of his implacable enemies, who, prudently declining 
the examination of any particular charges, condemned his contumacious 
disobedience, and hastily pronounced a sentence of deposition. The 
synod of the Oak immediately addressed the emperor to ratify and 
execute their judgment, and charitably insinuated that the penalties of 
treason might be inflicted on the audacious preacher, who had reviled, 
under the name of Jezebel, the empress Eudoxia herself. The archbishop 
was rudely arrested, and conducted through tlie city, by one of the 
Imperial messengers, who landed him, after a short navigation, near the 
entrance of the Euxine; from whence, before the expiration of two 
days, he was gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute and 
passive: they suddenly rose with unanimous and irresistible fury. The- 
ophilus escaped, but the promiscuous crowd of monks and Egyptian 
mariners was slaughtered without pity in the streets of Constantinople.*"* 
A seasonable earthquake justified the interposition of Heaven; the 

“ I have purpo.'iely omitted the controversy which arose among the monks 
of Egypt concerning Origenism and Anthropomorphism, the dissimulation and 
violence of Theophilus, his artful management of the simplicity of Epiphaniiis, 
the persecution and flight of the long or tall lirolhers, the amhigtiotis support 
which they received at Constantinople Iroin Chrysostom, etc. etc. 

■“ Photius (p. S 3 -fio [p. 17, ed. Bekk.]) has preserved the original acts of 
the synod of the Oak, which destroy the false assertion that Chrysostom was 
condemned by no more than thirty-six bishops, of whom twents'-nine were 
Egyptians. Forty-five bishops subscribed his sentence. See Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccles. tom. xi, p. S 9 S. 

“Palladius owns (p. 30 [c. 8, p. 7S]) that if the people of Constantinople 
had found Theophilus, they would certainly have thrown him into the sea, 
Socrates mentions { 1 . vi. c. ty) a battle between the mob and the sailors of 
Alexandria, in which many wounds were given, and some lives were lost. The 
massacre of Uie monks is observed only by the Pagan Zosimus ( 1 . v. [c. 23] 
p. 324), who acknowledges that Chrysostom had a singular talent to lead the 
illiterate multitude, yap 0 AvOponros aKoyov SyXor irrayay 4 <r 9 at dety 6 s. 
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torrent of sedition rolled forwards to the gates of the palace; and the 
empress, agitated by fear or remorse, threw herself at the feet of Ar< 
cadius, and confessed that the public safety could be purchased only by 
the restoration of Chrysostom. The Bosphorus was covered with in- 
numerable vessels; the shores of Europe and .Asia were profusely il- 
luminated; and the acclamations of a victorious people accompanied, 
from the port to the cathedral, the triumph of the archbishop, who too 
easily consented to resume the exercise of his functions, before his sen- 
tence had been legally reversed by the authority of an ecclesiastical 
synod. Ignorant, or careless, of the impending danger, Chrysostom in- 
dulged his zeal, or perhaps his resentment; declaimed with peculiar 
asperity against female vices; and condemned the profane honours which 
were addressed, almost in the precincts of St. S6phia, to the statue of 
the empress. His imprudence tempted his enemies to inflame the 
haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps inventing, the 
famous exordium of a sermon, “ Herodias is again furious; Herodias 
again dances; she once more requires the head of John:” an insolent 
allusion, which, as a woman and a sovereign, it was impossible for her 
to forgive." The short interval of a perfidious truce was employed 
to concert more effectual measures for the disgrace and ruin of the 
arAbishop. A iiumerous council of the Eastern prelates, who were 
guided from a distance by the advice of Theophilus, confirmed the 
validity, without examining the justice, of the former sentence; and a 
detachment of barbarian troops was introduced into the city, to sup- 
press the emotions of the people. On the vigil of Easter the solemn 
administration of baptism was rudely interrupted by the soldiers, who 
alarmed the modesty of the naked catechumens, and violated, by their 
presence, the awful mysteries of the Christian worship. Arsacius oc- 
cupied the church of St. Sophia and the archiepiscopal throne. The 
catholics retreated to the baths of Constantine, and afterwards to 
the fields, where they were still pursued and insulted by the guards the 
bishops, and the magistrates. The fatal day of the second and final 
e.xile of Chrysostom was marked by the conflagration of the cathedral 
of the senate-house, and of the adjacent buildings; and this calamity 
w^ imputed, without proof, but not without probability, to the desoair 
of a persecuted faction.-^ ^ 


Cicero might claim some merit if his voluntary banishment preserved 
the peace of the republic but the submission of a Chrysostom was 

“ See Socrates, !, vi. e. i8. Sozomcn, L viii. c. 20. Zositnus (1, v. [c. 24! 
?• mentions, in general terms, his invectives against Eudoxia. The 

homily which begins with those famous words is rejected as spurious. Mont- 
faiicon, tom xni p. 151. TiUemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xi. p. tor 
-7-- * naturally expect such a charge from Zosimus (1. v. [c. 24] p. 
r I remarkable enough that it should be confirmed by Socrates ] vl 
Chronicle, p. 307 [ed. Paris; tom. i. p. 568. ed Bonn 
fie displays those specious motives (Post Reditum c li 14I ki die 
language of an orator and a politician. c. 13, 14; m tlie 
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the indispensable duty of a Christian and a subject. Instead of lis- 
tening to his humble prayer that he might be permitted to reside at 
Cyzicus or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned for his exile the 
remote and desolate town of Cucusus, among the ridges of IMount 
Taurus, in the Lesser Armenia. A secret hope was entertained that the 
archbishop might perish in a difficult and dangerous march of seventy 
days in the heat of summer, through the provinces of Asia Minor, where 
he was continually threatened by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, 
and the more implacable fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom arrived 
in safety at the place of his confinement; and the three years which he 
spent at Cucusus, and the neighbouring town of Arabissus, were the 
last and most glorious of his life. His character was consecrated by 
absence and persecution; the faiflts of his administration were no 
longer remembered ; but every tongue repeated the praises of his genius 
and virtue: and the respectful attention of the Christian world was 
fixed on a desert spot among the mountains of Taurus. From that 
solitude the archbishop, whose active mind was invigorated by mis- 
fortunes, maintained a strict and frequent correspondence with the 
most distant provinces; exhorted the separate congregation of his faith- 
ful adherents to persevere in their allegiance; urged the destruction of 
the temples of Phoenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the isle of 
Cyprus; extended his pastoral care to the missions of Persia and Scythia; 
negotiated, by his ambassadors, with the Roman pontiff and the em- 
peror Honorius; and boldly appealed, from a partial synod, to the 
supreme tribunal of a free and general council. The mind of the il- 
lustrious exile was still independent; but his captive body was exposed 
to the revenge of the oppressors, who continued to abuse the name and 
authority of Arcadius.““ An order was despatched for the instant re- 
moval of Chrysostom to the extreme desert of Pit3uis: and his guards 
so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions, that, before he reached 
the sea-coast of the Euxine, he expired at Comana, in Pontus, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. The succeeding generation acknowledged his 
innocence and merit. The archbishops of the East, who might blush 
that their predecessors had been the enemies of Chrysostom, were grad- 

“Two hundred and forty-two of the epistles of Chrysostom are still extant 
(Opera, tom. iii. p. 528-736 [ed. Bened.]). They are addressed to a great 
variety of persons, and show a firmness of mind much superior to that of 
Cicero in his exile. The fourteenth epistle contains a curious narrative of the 
dangers of his journey. 

“After the exile of Chrysostom, Theophilus published an enormous and 
horrible volume against him, in which he perpetually repeats the polite expres- 
sions of hostem humanitatis, sacrilegorum prindpem, immundum diemonem; 
he affirms that John Chrysostom had delivered his soul to be adulterated by 
the devil; and wishes that some farther punishment, adequate (if possible) 
to the magnitude of his crimes, may be inflicted on him. St. Jerora, at the 
request of his friend Theophilus, translated this edifying performance from 
Greek into Latin. See Facundus Herraian, Defens, pro iii. Capitul. 1 , vi. c. 
S fp. 260, cd. Paris, 1620], published by Sirmond, Opera, tom. ii. p. S 9 Si 596 . S 97 - 
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ually disposed, by the firmness of the Roman pontiff, to restore the 
honours of that venerable name.®" At the pious solicitation of the 
clergy and people of Constantinople, his relics, thirty years after his 
death, were transported from their obscure sepulchre to the royal city.®'' 
The emperor Theodosius advanced to receive them as far as Chalcedon; 
and, falling prostrate on the coffin, implored, in the name of his guilty 
parents. Arcadius and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint.®" 

Yet a reasonable doubt may be entertained whether any stain of 
hereditary guilt could be derived from Arcadius to his successor. 
Eudoxia was a young and beautiful woman, who indulged her passions 
and despised her husband: Count John enjoyed, at least, the familiar 
confidence of the empress; and the public named him as the real father 
of Theodosius the younger.®® The birth of a son was accepted, how- 
ever, by the pious husband as an event the most fortunate and honour- 
abie to himself, to his family, and to the Eastern world: and the royal 
infant, by an unprecedented favour, was invested with the titles of 
Csesar and Augustus. In less than four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in 
the bloom of youth, was destroyed by the consequences of a miscarriage ; 
and this untimely death confounded the prophecy of a holy bishop,"" 
who, amidst the universal joy, had ventured to foretell that she should 
behold the long and auspicious reign of her glorious son. The catholics 
applauded the justice of Heaven, which avenged the persecution of St. 
Chrysostom; and perhaps the emperor was the only person who sin- 
cerely bewailed the loss of the haughty and rapacious Eudoxia. Sudh 
a domestic misfortune afflicted him more deeply than the public calam- 
ities of the East"* — the licentious excursions, from Pontus to Palestine, 

“His name was inserted by his successor Atticus in the dyptics of the 
church of Constantinople, A.n. 418. Ten years afterwards he was revered as 
a saint. Cyril, who inherited the place and the passions of his uncle Thcophilus, 
yielded with much reluctance. See Facund. Hermian, 1 . iv. c. i [p. 142, ed 
Par. iGag] ; Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 277-283. 

"Socrates, I. vii. c. 45; Thcodorel, 1 . v. c. 36. This event reconciled the 
Joanites, who had hitherto refused to acknowledge his successors. During 
his lifetime the Joanites were respected by the catholics as the true and 
orthodo.x communion of Constantinople. Their obstinacy gradually drove 
{hem to the brink of schism. 

‘'.According to some accounts (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 438, No. 9, 10), 
the emperor was forced to send a letter of invitation and excuses before the 
fwdy of the ceremonious saint could be moved from Comana. 

"Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. iS] p. 315. The chastitj' of an empress should not be 
impeached without producing a witness; but it is astonishing that the witness 
should write and live under a prince whose legitimacy he dared to attack. 
W e must suppose that this history was a party libel, privately read and clrcu- 
r.-ited by the Pagans, Tillemont (HisL des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 782) is not 
.iverse to brand the reputation of Eudoxia. 

“ Porphyry of Gaza. His zeal was transported by the order which he had 
obtained for the destruction of eight Pagan temples of that city. See the 
curious details of his life (Baronius, a.l. 401, No, 17-51), originally written 
P®*'baps in Syriac, by a monk, one of his favourite deacons. 

Philostorg. 1 . xi. c. 8, and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 4W. 
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of the Isaurian robbers, whose impunity accused the weakness of the 
government; and the earthquakes, the conflagrations, the famine, and 
the flights of locusts,”- which the popular discontent was equally dis- 
posed to attribute to the incapacity of the monarch. At length, in 
the thirty-first year of his age, after a reign (if we may abuse that word) 
of thirteen years, three months, and fifteen days, Arcadius expired in 
the palace of Constantinople. It is impossible to delineate his character ; 
since, in a period very copiously furnished with historical materials, 
it has not been possible to remark one action that properly belongs tc 
the son of the great Theodosius. 

The historian Procopius has indeed illuminated the mind of the 
dying emperor with a ray of human prudence, or celestial wisdom. Ar- 
cadius considered, with anxious foresight, the helpless condition of his 
son Theodosius, who was no more than seven years of age, the dangerous 
factions of a minority, and the aspiring spirit of Jezdegerd, the Persian 
monarch. Instead of tempting the allegiance of an ambitious subject 
by the participation of supreme power, he boldly appealed to the mag- 
nanimity of a king, and placed, by a solemn testament, the sceptre of 
tlie East in the hands of Jezdegerd himself. The royal guardian ac- 
cepted and discharged this honourable trust with une.xampled fidelity; 
and the infancy of Theodosius was protected by the arms and councils 
of Persia. Such is the singular narrative of Procopius; and his veracity 
is not disputed by Agathias,”^ while he presumes to dissent from his 
judgment, and to arraign the wisdom of a Christian emperor, who so 
rashly, though so fortunately, committed his son and his dominions 
to the unknown faith of a stranger, a rival, and a heathen. At the 
distance of one hundred and fifty years, this political question might 
be debated in the court of Justinian; but a prudent historian will refuse 
to examine the propriety, till he has ascertained the truth, of the testa- 
ment of Arcadius. As it stands without a parallel in the history of the 
world, we may justly require that it should be attested by the positive 
and unanimous evidence of contemporaries. The strange novelty of 
the event, which excites our distrust, must have attracted their notice; 
and their universal silence annihilates the vain tradition of the suc- 
ceeding age. 

"Jerom (tom. vi. p. y3, y(i\ describes in lively colours the regular and 
destructive march of the locusts, which spread a dark cloud between heaven 
and earth over the land of Palestine Seasonable wind.s scattered them, 
partly into the Dead Sea and partly into the Mediterranean. 

Procopius, de Bell. Persic. I. i. c. 2, p. 8, edit. Louvre [tom. i. p, 14, ed. 
Bonn]. 

“Agathias, 1 . iv. [c. 26] p. 136, 137 [p. 264, cd. Bonn]. .-Although he con- 
fesses the prevalence of the tradition, be asserts that Procopius was the first 
who had committed it to writing. Tillcniont (Kist. des Empereurs, tom. 
vi. p. 597) argues very sensibly on the merits of this fable. His criticism was 
not warped by any ecclesiastical authority: both Procopius and Agathias are 
half Pagans. 
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The maxims of Roman jurisprudence, if they could fairly be trans- 
ferred from private property to public dominion, would have adjudged 
to the emperor Honorius the guardianship of his nephew, till he had 
attained, at least, the fourteenth year of his age. But the weakness of 
Honorius, and the calamities of his reign, disqualified him from prose- 
cuting this natural claim; and such was the absolute separation of the 
two monarchies, both in interest and affection, that Constantinople 
would have obeyed with less reluctance the orders of the Persian, than 
those of the Italian court. Under a prince whose weakness is disguised 
by the external signs of manhood and discretion, the most worthless 
favourites may secretly dispute the empire of the palace, and dictate 
to submissive provinces the commands of a master whom they direct 
and despise. But the ministers of a child, who is incapable of arming 
them with the sanction of the royal name, must acquire and exercise 
an independent authority. The great officers of the state and army, 
who had been appointed before the death of Arcadius, formed an aristoc- 
racy W'hich might have inspired them with the idea of a free republic ; 
and the government of the Eastern empire was fortunately assumed 
by the prefect Anthemius,"® who obtained, by his superior abilities, a 
lasting ascendant over the minds of his equals. The safety of the 
young emperor proved the merit and integrity of Anthemius; and his 
prudent firmness sustained the force and reputation of an infant reign. 
Uldin, with a formidable host of barbarians, was encamped in 3ie 
heart of Thrace; he proudly rejected all terms of accommodation; and, 
pointing to the rising sun, declared to the Roman ambassadors that 
the course of that planet shotild alone terminate the conquests of the 
Huns. But the desertion of his confederates, who were privately con- 
vinced of the justice and liberality of the Imperial ministers, obliged 
Uldin to repass the Danube: the tribe of the Scyrri, which composed 
bis rear-guard, was almost extirpated; and many thousand captives 
were disj^rsed, to cultivate, with servile labour, the fields of Asia."® 
In the midst of the public triumph, Constantmople was protected by 
a strong enclosure of new and more extensive walls; the same vigilant 
care was applied to restore the fortifications of ie Illyrian cities; and 
a plan was judiciously conceived, which, in the space of seven years, 
would have secured ^e command of the Danube, by establi^ing on 
that river a perpetual fleet of two hundred and fifty armed vessels,®^ 

“Socrates, 1 . vii. c. i. Anthemius was the grandson of Philip, one of 
the ministers of Constantins, and the grandfather of the emperor Anthemius. 
After his return from the Persian embassy, he was appointed consul and 
Praetorian praefect of the East, in the year 405 ; and held the praef ecture about 
ten yeaK. See his honours and praises in Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vi. 
p. jio; Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. tom. vL p. 1, etc. 

• !• ix* c. s. He saw spme Scyrri at work near Mount Olynnpus, 

in Bithyma, and cherished the vain hope that those captives were the last 
of the nation. 

* Cod. Theod. 1. vii. tit. xvii. ; 1 . xv. tit. L le". 40. 
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But the Romans had sn long been accustomed to the authority of 
a monarch, that the first, even among the females of the Imperial family , 
who displayed any courage or capacity, was permitted to ascend the 
vacant throne of Theodosius. His sister Pulcheria,"® who was only 
two years older than himself, received at the age of sixteen the title 
of Augusta; and though her favour might be sometimes clouded by 
caprice or intrigue, she continued to govern the Eastern empire near 
forty years; during the long minority of her brother, and after his death 
in her own name, and in the name of Marcian, her nominal husband. 
From a motive either of prudence or religion, she embraced a life of 
celibacy; and notwithstanding some aspersions on the chastity of Pul- 
cheria,'*" this resolution, which she communicated to her sisters Arcadia 
and Marina, was celebrated by the Christian world as the sublime 
effort of heroic piety. In the presence of the clergy and people the 
three daughters of Arcadius” dedicated their virginity to God; and 
the obligation of their solemn vow was inscribed on a tablet of gold 
and gems, which they publicly offered in the gi-eat church of Con- 
stantinople. Their palace was converted into a monastery, and all 
males — except the guides of their conscience, the saints who, had for- 
gotten the distinction of sexes — were scrupulously excluded from the 
holy threshold. Pulcheria, her two asters, and a chosen train of favour- 
ite damsels, formed a religious community: they renounced the vanity 
of dress, interrupted by frequent fasts their simple and frugal diet, 
allotted a |)ortion of their time to works of embroidery, and devoted 
several hours of the day and night to the exercises of prayer and 
psalmody. The piety of a Christian virgin was adorned by the zeal 
and liberality of an empress. Ecclesiastical history describes the splen- 
did churches which were built at the expense of Pulcheria in all the 
provinces of the East, her charitable foundations for the benefit of 
strangers and the poor, the ample donations which she assigned for the 
perpetual maintenance of monastic societies, and the active severity 
with which she laboured to suppress tlie opposite heresies of Nestorius 
and Eutyches. Such virtues were supposed to deserve the peculiar 
favour of the Deity: and the relics of martyrs, as well as the knowledge 
of future events, were communicated in visions and revelations to the 

•"Sozomen has filled three chapters with a magnificent panegyric of Pul- 
cheria ( 1 . ix. c. I, 2, 3) ; and Tillemont (Memoires Eccles. tom. xv, p, i?!- 
184) has dedicated a separate article to &e honour of St, Pulcheria, virgin 
and empress. 

“Suidas (Excerpta, p. 68, in Script. Byzant.) pretends, on the credit of 
the Nestorians, that Pulcheria was exasperated against their founder, because 
he censured her connection with tlie beautiful PauHnus, and her incest with 
her brother Theodosius. 

" Sec Ducangc, Famil. Byzantin. p. 70. Flaccilla, the eldest daughter, either 
died before Arcadius, or, if she lived till the year 431 .(Marcellin, Chron.), 
some defect of mind or body must have excluded her from the honours 
of her n''. 
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Imperial saint.” Yet the devotion of rulcheria never diverted her 
indefatigable attention from temporal affairs; and she alone, among 
all tlie descendants of the great Theodosius, appears to have inherited 
any share of his manly spirit and abilities. The elegant and familiar 
use which she had acquired both of the Greek and_ Latin languages 
was readily applied to the various occasions of speaking or writing on 
public business: her deliberations were maturely weighed; her actions 
were prompt and decisive; and while she moved without noise or os- 
tentation the wheel of government, she discreetly attributed to the 
genius of the emperor the long tranquillity of his reign. In the last 
\-ears of his peaceful life Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of 
Aitila; but the more extensive provinces of Asia still continued to enjoy 
a profound and permanent repose. Theodosius the younger was never 
reduced to the disgraceful necessity of encountering and punishing a 
rebellious subject: and since we cannot applaud the vigour, some praise 
may be due to the mildness and prosperity, of the administration of 
Pulcheria. 

The Roman world was deeply interested in the education of its 
master. A regular course of study and exercise was judiciously in- 
stituted; of the military exercises of riding, and shooting with the bow: 
Ilf the liberal studies of grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy: the most 
skilful masters of the East ambitiously solicited the attention of their 
royal pupil, and several noble youths were introduced into Jhe palace 
to animate his diligence by the emulation of friendship. Pulcheria alone 
discharged the important task of instructing her brother in the arts of 
government; but her precepts may countenance some suspicion of the 
extent of her capacity or of the purity of her intentions. She taught 
him to maintain a grave and majestic deportment; to walk, to hold his 
robes, to seat himself on his throne in a manner worthy of a great prince; 
to abstain from laughter, to listen with condescension, to return suit- 
able answers; to assume by turns a serious or a placid countenance: 
in a word, to represent with grace and dignity the external figure of 
a Roman emperor. But Theodosius ” was never excited to support the 

” She was admonished, by repeated dreams, of the place where the relics 
Ilf the forty martyrs had been buried. The ground had successively belonged 
to the house and garden of a woman of Constantinople, to a monastery of 
Macedonian monks, and to a church of St. Thrysps, erected by Ciesarius, 
who was consul a.d, 397 ; and the memory of the relics was almost obliterated. 
Notwithstanding the charitable wishes^ of Dr. Jortin (Remarks, tom. iv. p. 
234), it is not easy to acquit Pulcheria of some share in the pious fraud, 
which must have been transacted when she was more than five-and-thirty 
years of age. 

"There is a remarkable difference between the two ecclesiastical historians 
who in general bear so close a resemblance. Sozomen ( 1 . ix. c. i) ascribes 
to Pulcheria the government of the empire and the education of her brother, 
whom he scarcely condescends to praise. Socrates, though he affectedly dis- 
claims all hopes of favour or fame, composes an elaborate panegyric on the 
emperor, and cautiously suppresses the merits of his sister (1. vii. c. 42). 
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weight and glory of an illustrious name; and, instead of aspiring to 
imitate his ancestors, he degenerated (if we may presume to measure 
the degrees of incapacity) below the weakness of his father and his 
uncle. Arcadius and Plonorius had been assisted by the guardian care 
of a parent, wh(jse lessons were enforced by his authority and example. 
But the unfortunate prince who is born in the purple must remain a 
stranger to the v(jice of truth; and the son of Arcadius was condemned 
to pass his perpetual infancy encompassed only by a servile train of 
v/omen and eunuchs. The ample leisure which he acquired by neg- 
lecting the essential duties of his high office was filled by idle amuse- 
ments and unprofitable studies. Hunting was the only active pursuit 
that could tempt him beyond the limits of the palace; but he most 
assiduously laboured, sometimes by tlie light of a midnight lamp, in the 
mechanic occupations of painting and carving; and the elegance with 
which he transcribed religious books entitled the Roman emperor to the 
singular epithet of Calligraphcs, or a fair writer. Separated from the 
world by an impenetrable veil, Theodosius trusted the persons whom 
he loved; he loved those who were accustomed to amuse and flatter his 
ir.dolence; and as he never perused the papers that were presented for 
the royal signature, the acts of injustice the most repugnant to his char- 
acter were frequently perpetrated in his name. The emperor himself 
v'as chaste, temperate, liberal, and merciful; but these qualities — which 
can only deserve the name of virtues when they are supported by courage 
and regulated by discretion — were seldom beneficial, and they some- 
times proved mischievous, to mankind. His mind, enervated by a royal 
education, was oppressed and degraded by abject superstition: he fasted, 
he sung psalms, he blindly accepted the miracles and doctrines with 
which his faith was continually nourished. Theodosius devoutly wor- 
shipped the dead and living saints of the catholic church; and he once 
refused to eat till an insolent monk, who had cast an excommunication 
on his sovereign, condescended to heal the spiritual wound which he' 
had inflicted.''* 

The story of a fair and virtuous maiden, exalted from a private 
condition to the Imperial throne, might be deemed an incredible ro- 
mance, if such a romance had not been verified in the maniage of 
Theodosius. The celebrated Athenais’’* was educated by her father 

Philostorgius ( 1 , xii. c. 7) expresses the influence of Pulcheria in gentle 
and courtly language, rat paaiXix&s (niiieiilmit uiri]/>erou/ifi>i; xal SifvSivovtra. 
Suidas (Excerpt, p. 53) gives a true character of Theodosius; and I have 
followed the example of Tillemont (tom. vi. p. 25) in borrowing some stroke.-^ 
from the modern Greeks. 

“’Theodoret, I. v. c, 37, The bishop of Cyrrhus, one of the first men of 
his age for his learning and piety, applauds the obedience of Theodosius to 
the divine laws. 

” Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 21) mentions her name (Athenais, the daughter of 
Leontius, an Athenian spphist), her baptism, marriage, and poetical genius. 
The most ancient account of her historv is in John Malala fpart ii. p. 20, 21, 
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Leontius in the religion and sciences of the Greeks; and so advantageous 
was the opinion which the Athenian philosopher entertained of his 
contemporaries, that he divided his patrimony between his two sons, 
bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy of one hundred pieces of 
gold, in the lively confidence that her beauty and merit would be a 
sufficient portion. The jealousy and avarice of her brothers soon com- 
pelled Athenais to seek a refuge at Constantinople, and with some 
hopes, either of justice or favour, to throw herself at the feet of Pul- 
cheria. That sagacious princess listened to her eloquent complaint, and 
secretly destined the daughter of the philosopher Leontius for the 
future tvife of the emperor of the East, who had now attained the 
twentieth year of his age. She easily excited the curiosity of her brother 
by an interesting picture of the charms of Athenais: large eyes, a well- 
proportioned nose, a fair complexion, golden locks, a slender person, 
a graceful demeanour, an understanding improved by study, and a 
virtue tried by distress, Theodosius, concealed behind a curtain in 
the apartment of his sister, was permitted to behold the Athenian virgin: 
the modest youth immediately declared his pure and honourable love, 
and the royal nuptials were celebrated amidst the acclamations of the 
capital and the provinces. Athenais, who was easily persuaded to re- 
nounce the errors of Paganism, received at her baptism the Christian 
name of Eudocia; but the cautious Pulcheria withheld the title of 
Augusta till the wife of Theodosius had approved her fruitfulness by the 
birth of a daughter, who espoused fifteen years afterwards the emperor 
of the West. The brothers of Eudocia obeyed, with some anxiety, her 
Imperial summons; but as she could easily forgive their fortunate un- 
kindness, die indulged the tenderness, or perhaps the vanity, of a sister, 
by promoting them to the rank of consuls and praefects. In the luxury 
of the palace she still cultivated those ingenuous arts which had con- 
tributed to her greatness, and wisely dedicated her talents to the honour 
of religion and of her husband. Eudocia composed a poetical para- 
phrase of the first eight books of the Old Testament and of the proph- 
ecies of Daniel and Zechariah; a cento of the verses of Homer, applied 
to the life and miracles of Christ, the legend of St, Cyprian, and a pane- 
gyric on the Persian victories of Theodosius; and her writings, which 
were applauded by a serrile and superstitious age, have not been dis- 
dained by the candour of impartial criticism."'’ The fondness of the 


cdu. Venet, 1733 [p. 354, 333, ed. Boiml) and in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 
311, 313 [ed. Pans; tom. i. p. 376, 577, ed. Bonn]). Those authors had prob- 
aWy seen original pictures of the empress Eudocia. The modern Greeks, 
Lonaras, Cedrenus, etc., have displayed the love, rather than the talent, of 
ftction. From Nicephoriis, indeed, I have ventured to assume her age. The 
writer of a romance ’would not have imagined that Athenais was near twenty- 
eight years old when she inflamed the heart of a young emperor. 

■ Socrates I. yii. c. 21. Photius, p. 413-420 [p. 128, 129. ed. Bckk.]. The 
1 ® and has been repeatedly printed; but the claim 

ot Eudocia to that insipid performance is disputed by the critics. See Fa- 
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emperor was not abated by time and possession; and Eudocia, after the 
marriage of her daughter, was permitted to discharge her grateful vows 
by a solemn pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Her ostentatious progress through 
the East may seem inconsistent with the spirit of Christian humility: 
she pronounced from a throne of gold and gems an eloquent oration to 
the senate of Antioch, declared her royal intention of enlarging the walls 
of the city, bestowed a donative of two hundred pounds of gold to restore 
the public baths, and accepted the statues which were decreed by the 
gratitude of Antioch. In the Holy Land her alms and pious foundations 
exceeded the munificence of the great Helena; and though the public 
treasure might be impoverished by this excessive liberality, she enjoyed 
the conscious satisfaction of returning to Constantinople with the chains 
of St. Peter, the right arm of St. Stephen, and the undoubted picture of 
the Virgin, paiflted by St. Luke.’® But this pilgrimage was the fatal 
term of the glories of Eudocia. Satiated with empty pomp, and un- 
mindful perhaps of her obligations to Pulcheria, she ambitiously aspired 
to the government of the Eastern empire: the palace was distracted by 
female discord; but the victory was at last decided by the superior 
ascendant of the sister of Theodosius. The execution of Paulinus, mas- 
ter of the offices, and the disgrace of Cyrus, Praetorian praefect of the 
East, convinced the public that the favour of Eudocia was insufficient 
to protect her most faithful friends, and tlie uncommon beauty of Paul- 
inus encouraged the secret rumour that his guilt was that of a successful 
lover.” As soon as the empress perceived that the affection of Theo- 
dosius was iiTetrievably lost, she requested the permission of retiring 
to the distant solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained her request, but the 
jealousy of Theodosius, or the vindictive spirit of Pulcheria, pursued 
her in her last retreat; and Saturninus, count of the domestics, was 
directed to punish with death two ecclesiastics, her most favoured ser- 
vants. Eudocia instantly revenged them by the assassination of the 
count: the furious passions which she indulged on this suspicious occa- 
sion seemed to justify the severity of Theodosius; and the empress, 
ignominiously stripped of the honours of her rank,’® was disgraced, 
perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the world. The remainder of the life of 
Eudocia, about sixteen years, was spent in exile and devotion; and the 

bricius, Biblioth. Grsec. tom. i. p. 357. The Ionia, a miscellaneous dictionary 
of history and fable, was compiled by another empress of the name of Eudocia 
who lived in the eleventh century; and the work is still extant in manuscript. 

"Baronins (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 438, 439) is copious and florid; but he is 
accused of placing the lies of different ages on the same level of authenticity. 

" In this short view of the disgrace of Eudocia I have imitated the caution 
of Evagrius ( 1 . i. c. 21) and Count Marcellinus (in Chron. a . d . 440 and 444 
[p. 26]). The two authentic dates assigned by the latter overturn a great 
part of the Greek fictions ; and the celebrated story of the apple, etc., Is fit 
only for the .Arabian Nights, where something not very unlike it may be found: 

’“Priscus (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 69 [ed. Paris; p. 208, ed. Bonn]), a con- 
temporary and a courtier, drily mentions her Pagan and Christian names 
without adding any title of honour or respect. 
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approach of age, the death of Theodosius, the misfortunes of her only 
daughter, who was led a captive from Rome to Carthage, and the society 
of the Holy Plonks of Palestine, insensibly confirmed the religious temper 
of her mind. After a full experience of the vicissitudes of human life, 
the daughter of the philosopher Leontius expired at Jerusalem, in the 
sixty-seventh year of her age; protesting with her dying breath that she 
had never transgressed the bounds of innocence and friendship.^” 

The gentle mind of Theodosius was never inflamed by the ambition 
of conquest or military renown; and the slight alarm of a Persian war 
scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the East. The motives of this 
war were just and honourable. In the last year of the reign of 
Jezdegerd, the supposed guardian of Theodosius, a bishop, who aspired 
to the crown of martyrdom, destroyed one of the fire-temples of Susa.”” 
His zeal and obstinacy were revenged on his brethren : the Magi excited 
a cruel persecution; and the intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated 
by his son Varanes, or Bahram, who soon afterwards ascended the 
throne. Some Christian fugitives, who escaped to the Roman frontier, 
were sternly demanded, and generously refused; and the refusal, aggra- 
vated by commercial disputes, soon kindled a war between the rival 
monarchies. The mountains of Armenia, and the plains of Meso- 
potamia, were filled with hostile armies; but the operations of two 
successive campaigns were not productive of any decisive or memorable 
events. Some engagements were fought, some towns were besieged, 
with various and doubtful success: and if the Romans failed in their 
attempt to recover the long-lost possession of Nisibis, the Persians were 
repulsed from the walls of a Mesopotamian city by the valour of a 
martial bishop, who pointed his thundering engine in the name of St. 
Thomas the Apostle. Yet the splendid victories which the incredible 
speed of the messenger Palladius repeatedly announced to the palace 
of Constantinople were celebrated with festivals and panegyrics. From 
these panegyrics the historians of the age might borrow their extra- 
ordinary, and perhaps fabulous, tales; of the proud challenge of a 
Persian hero, who was entangled by the net, and despatched by the 


"‘For the two pilgrimages of Eudocia, and her long residence at Jerusalem 
her devotion, alms, etc. see Socrates (1. vii. c. 47) and Evagrius (1. i. c. 20,' 
Ihe Paschal Chronwle may sometimes deserve regard; and, in the 
Malala becomes a writer of good authority. 
The Abbe Guenee, in a memoir on the fertility of Palestine, of which I have 

a£e 

n Mem. Eccles, tom. xii. p. 356-364. As- 

is the best author for the Persian war. 
VlarcTllLs "nd Chronicles, the Paschal, and those of 
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sword, of Areobindus the Goth; of the ten thousand Immortals, who 
were slain in the attack of the Roman camp; and of the hundred 
thousand Arabs, or Saracens, who were impelled by a panic terror to 
throw themselves headlong into the Euphrates. Such events may be 
disbelieved or disregarded; but the charity of a bishop, Acacius of 
Amida, whose name might have dignified the saintly calendar, shall not 
be lost in oblivion. Boldly declaring that vases of gold and silver are 
useless to a God who neither eats nor drinks, the generous prelate sold 
the plate of the church of Amida; employed the price in the redemption 
of seven thousand Persian captives; supplied their wants with affection- 
ate liberality; and dismissed them to their native country, to inform 
their king of the true spirit of the religon which he persecuted. The 
practice of benevolence in the midst of war must always tend to assuage 
the animosity of contending nations; and I wish to persuade myself 
that Acacius contributed to the restoration of peace. In the conference 
which was held on the limits of the two empires, the Roman ambassa- 
dors degraded the personal character of their sovereign, by a vain 
attempt to magnify die extent of his power, when they seriously advised 
the Persians to prevent, by a timely accommodation, the wrath of a 
monarch who was yet ignorant of this distant war. A truce of one 
hundted years was solemnly ratified; and although the revolutions of 
Armenia might threaten the public tranquillity, the essential conditions 
of this treaty were respected near fourscore years by the successors of 
Constantine and Artaxerxes. 

Since tlie Roman and Parthian standards first encountered on the 
banks of the Euphrates, the kingdom of Armenia was alternately 
oppressed by its formidable protectors; and in the course of this 
History, several events, which inclined the balance of peace and war, 
have been already related. A disgraceful treaty had resigned Armenia 
to the ambition of Sapor; and the scale of Persia appeared to prepon- 
derate. But the royal race of Arsaces impatiently submitted to the 
house of Sassan; the turbulent nobles asserted, or betrayed, their 
hereditary independence; and the nation was still attached to the 
Christian princes of Constantinople. In the beginning of the fifth 
century Armenia was divided by the progress of war and faction and 

"This account of the ruin and division of the kingdom of Armenia is 
taken from the third book of the Armenian history of Moses of Chorene. 
Deficient as he is in every qualification of a good historian, his local informa- 
tion, his passions, and his prejudices are strongly expressive of a native and 
contemporary. Procopius (.de ASdificiis, 1. iii. c. r-s) relates the same facts 
in a very different manner; but I have extracted the circumstances, the most 
probable in themselves and the least Inconsistent with Moses of Chorene. 

’’The western Armenians used the Greek language and characters in their 
religious offices; but the use of that hostile tongue was prohibited by the 
Persians in the eastern provinces, which were obliged to use the Syriac, till 
the invention of the Armenian letters by Mesrobes in the beginning of the 
fifth centurj-, and the subsequent version of the Bible into the Armenian lan- 
guage ; an event which relaxed-lhe comiection of the church and nation with 
Constantinople. 
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the unnatural division precipitated the downfall of that ancient mon- 
archy. Chosroes, the Persian vassal, reigned over the eastern and most 
extensive portion of the country; while the western province acknowl- 
edged the jurisdiction of /b-saces, and the supremacy of the emperor 
Arcadius. A.fter the death of Arsaccs, the Romans suppressed the regal 
government, and imposed on their allies the condition of subjects. The 
military command was delegated to the count of the Armenian frontier; 
the city of Theodosiopolis was built and fortified in a strong situa- 
tion, on a fertile and lofty ground, near the sources of the Euphrates; 
and the dependent territories were ruled by five satraps, whose dignity 
was marked by a peculiar habit of gold and purple. The less fortunate 
nobles, who lamented the loss of their king, and envied the honours 
of their equals, were provoked to negotiate their peace and pardon at 
the Persian court; and, returning with their followers to the palace of 
Artaxata, acknowledged Chosroes for their lawful severeign. About 
thirty years afterwards, Artasires, the nephew and successor of Chos- 
roes, fell under the displeasure of the haughty and capricious nobles of 
Armenia; and they unanimously desired a Persian governor in the room 
of an unworthy king. The answer of the archbishop Isaac, whose sanc- 
tion they earnestly solicited, is expressive of the character of a supersti- 
tious people. He deplored the manifest and inexecusable vices of 
Artasires ; and declared that he should not hesitate to accuse him before 
the tribunal of a Christian emperor, who would punish, without destroy- 
ing, the sinner. “ Our king,” continued Isaac, “ is too much addicted 
to licentious pleasures, but he has been purified in the holy water of 
baptism. He is a lover of women, but he does not adore the fire or the 
elements. He may deserve the reproach of lewdness, but he is an un- 
doubted catholic; and his faith is pure, though his manners are flagi- 
tious. I will never consent to abandon my sheep to the rage of devour- 
ing wolves; and you would soon repent your rash exchange of the 
infirmities of a believer, for the specious virtues of an heathen.” 
Exasperated by the firmness of Isaac, the factious nobles accused both 
the king and the archbishop as the secret adherents of the emperor; 
and absurdly rejoiced in the sentence of condemnation, which, after 
a partial hearing, was solemnly pronounced by Bahram himself. The 
descendants of Arsaces were degraded from the royal dignity,®® which 

“Moses Choren. 1 . iii. c, S 9 . P- 309 and p. 358 [ed. Whiston, Lond. 173d]. 
Procopius, dc iEdificiis, 1 . iii. c. 5. Theodosiopolis stands, or rather stood, 
about thirty-five miles to the cast of Arzeroum, the modern capital of Turkish 
Armenia. See D’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 99, 100. 

"Moses Choren. 1 . iii. c. 63, p. 316. According to the institution of St. 
Gregory, the Apostle of Armenia, the archbishop was always of the royal 
familj': a circumstance which, in some degree, corrected the influence of 
the sacerdotal character, and united the mitre with the crown. 

"A branch of the royal house of Arsaces still subsisted with the rank and 
possessions (as it should seem) of Armenian satraps. See Moses Choren. 
1 lit. c. 05, p. 321. 
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they had possessed above five hundred and sixty years and the 
dominions of the unfortunate Artasires, under the new and significant 
appellation of Persarmenia, were reduced into the form of a province. 
This usurpation excited the jealousy of the Roman government; but the 
rising disputes were soon terminated by an amicable, though unequal, 
partition of the ancient kingdom of Armenia; and a territorial acquisi- 
tion, which Augustus might have despised, reflected some lustre on 
the declining empire of the younger Theodosius. 


CHAPTER XXXTII (423-455 A.D.) 


Death of Honorius — Valcntinian III. Emperor of the IFest — Administrating 
of his Mather Placidia — Aetius and Eonifacc — Coinjitesl of Africa by the 
Vandals 

During a long and disgraceful reign of twenty-eight years, Honorius, 
emperor of the West, was separated from the friendship of his brother, 
and afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over the East; and Constan- 
tinople beheld, with apparent indifference and secret joy, the calamities 
of Rome. The strange adventures of Placidia gradually renewed and 
cemented the alliance of the two empires. The daughter of the great 
Theodosius had been the captive and the queen of the Goths; she lost 
an affectionate husband; she was dragged in chains by his insulting 
assassin; she tasted the pleasure of revenge, and was exchanged, in the 
treaty of peace, for six hundred thousand measures of wheat. After 
her return from Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a new persecution 
in the bosom of her family. She was averse to a marriage which had 
been stipulated without her consent; and the brave Constantius, as a 
noble reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, received, from 
the hand of Honorius himself, the struggling and reluctant hand of the 
widow of Adolphus. But her resistance ended with the ceremony of 
the nuptials; nor did Placidia refuse to become the mother of Honoria 
and Valentinian the Third, or to assume and exercise an absolute 
dominion over the mind of her grateful husband. The generous soldier, 
whose time had hitherto been divided between social pleasure and mili- 
tary service, was taught new lessons of avarice and ambition: he 
extorted the title of Augustus; and the servant of Honorius was as- 
sociated to the empire of the West. The death of Constantius, in the 
seventh month of his reign, instead of diminishing, seemed to increase, 

Valarsaccs was appointed king of Armenia by his brother the Parthian 
monarch, immediately after the defeat of Antiochus Sidetes (Moses Choren. 
1 . ii. c. 2, p. 85) , one hundred and thirty years before Christ. Witliout depend- 
ing on the various and contradictory periods of the reigns of the last kings, 
we may be assured that the ruin of the Armenian kingdom happened after 
the council of Chalcedon, a.d. 431 ( 1 . iii. c. 61, p. 312) ; and under Varanes, or 
Bahram, king pf Persia ( 1 . iii. c. 64, p, ^17), who reigned from a.p. 420 to 440. 
See Assennanni, Bibliot. Oriental, tom. iii. p. 396. 
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the power of Placidia; and the indecent familiarity ’ of her brother, 
which might be no more than the symptoms of a childish affection, were 
universally attributed to incestuous love. On a sudden, by some base 
intrigues of a steward and a nurse, this excessive fondness was con- 
verted into an irreconcilable quarrel; the debates of the emperor and 
his sister were not long confined within the walls of the palace; and as 
(he Oothic soldiers adhered to their queen, the city of Ravenna was 
agitated with bloody and dangerous tumults, which could only be ap- 
neased by the forced or voluntary retreat of Placidia and her children. 
The royal exiles landed at Constantinople, soon after the marriage of 
Theodosius, during the festival of the Persian victories. They were 
treated with kindness and magnificence; but as the statues of the em- 
peror Constantius had been rejected by the Eastern court, the title of 
Augusta could not decently be allowed to his widow. Within a few 
months after the arrival of Placidia a swift messenger announced the 
death of Honorius, the consequence of a dropsy; but the important 
secret was not divulged till the necessary orders had been despatched 
for the march of a large body of troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. 
The shops and the gates of Constantinople remained shut during seven 
days; and the loss of a foreign prince, who could neither be esteemed 
nor regretted, was celebrated with loud and affected demonstrations 
Ilf the public grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the vacant throne 
of Honorius was usurped by the ambition of a stranger. The name 
of the rebel was John; he filled the confidential office of Primiccrius, or 
principal secretary; and history has attributed to his character more 
virtues than can easily be reconciled with the violation of the most 
sacred duty. Elated by the submission of Italy, and the hope of an 
alliance with the Huns, John presumed to insult by an embassy, 
the majesty of the Eastern emperor; but when he understood that his 
agents had been banished, imprisoned, and at length chased away with 
deserved ignominy, John prepared to assert by arms the injustice of his 
claims. In such a cause the grandson of the great Theodosius should 
have marched in person; but the young emperor was easily diverted 
by his physicians from so rash and hazardous a design; and the con- 
duct of the Italian expedition was prudently intrusted to Ardaburius 
and his son Aspar, who had already signalised their valour against the 
Persians, It was resolved that Ardaburius should embark with the 
infantry; whilst Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia, 
and her son Valentinian, along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic. The 

‘Ti ffvvexit kotA iTTu/ia is the expression of Olympiodorus (apud 

Photium, p. 196 {p. 62 b, ed. Eekk.] ) ; who means, perhaps, to describe the 
same caresses which Mahomet bestowed on his daughter Phatemah. Qnando 
(.says the prophet himself), quando subit mihi desiderium Paradisi, osculor 
earn, et ingero^ linguam meam in os ejus. But this sensual indulgence was 
jnstined by miracle and mystery ; and the anecdote has been communicated 
to the public by the Reverend Father Maracci, in his Version and Confuta- 
tion of the Koran, toih. i. p, 79 
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march of the cavalry was performed with such active diligence, that 
they surprised, without resistance, the important city of Aquileia; 
when the hopes of Aspar were unexpected!}' confounded by the intelli- 
gence that a storm had dispersed the Imperial fleet, and that his father, 
with only two galleys, was taken and carried a prisoner into the port 
of Ravenna. Yet this incident, unfortunate as it might seem, facilitated 
the conquest of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, the courteous 
freedom which he was permitted to enjoy, to revive among the troops 
a sense of loyalty and gratitude; and, as soon as the conspiracy was 
ripe for execution, he invited, by private messages, and pressed the 
approach of Aspar. A shepherd, whom the popular credulity trans- 
formed into an angel, guided the Eastern cavalry, by a secret, and, it 
was thought, an impassable road, through the morasses of the Po; the 
gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, were thrown open; and the 
defenceless tyrant was delivered to the mercy, or rather to the cruelty, 
of the conquerors. His right hand was first cut off, and after he had 
been exposed, mounted on an ass, to the public derision, John was be- 
headed in the circus of Aquileia. The emperor Theodosius, when he 
received the news of the victory, interrupted the horse-races; and 
singing, as he marched through the streets, a suitable psalm, conducted 
his people from the Hippodrome to the church, where he spent the re- 
mainder of the day in grateful devotion.® 

In a monarchy which, according to various precedents, might be con- 
sidered as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible that 
the intricate claims of female and collateral succession should be 
clearly defined;® and Theodosius, by the right of consanguinity or 
conquest, might have reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the 
Romans. For a moment, perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by the pros- 
pect of unbounded sway; but his indolent temper gradually acquiesced 
in the dictates of sound policy. He contented himself with the posses- 
sion of the East; and wisely relinquished the laborious task of waging 
a distant and doubtful war against (he barbarians beyond the Alps, or 
of securing the obedience of the Italians and Africans, whose minds 
were alienated by the irreconcilable difference of language and interest. 
Instead of listening to the voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to 
imitate the moderation of his grandfather, and to seat his cousin Valen- 
tinian on the throne of the West. The royal infant was distinguished 
at Constantinople by the title of Nobilissmus'. he was promoted, before 

* For these revolutions of the Western empire consult Olymptodor. aputl 
Phot. p. 192, 193, 196, 197, 200 [p. 61-63, ed. Bekk.] ; Sozomen, 1 . ix. c. 16; 
Socrates, 1 . vii. 33, 24: Philostorgius, 1 . xii. c. to, li [12-14], and Godefroy, 
Dissertat. p. 486 ; Procopius, de BelL Vandal. 1 . i. c. 3, p. 183, 183 [ed. Pari.s : 
tom. i. p. 319 seqq. ed. Bonn] ; Theophancs, in Chronograph, p. 72, 73 [cd. 
Par. ; tom. i. p. 129-131, ed. Bonn ] ; and the Chronicles. 

* See Grotius de Jure Belli et Pads, 1 . ii. c. 7. He has laboriously, but 
vainly, attempted to form a reasonable system of jurisprudence^ from the 
various and discordant modes of royal succession, which have been introduced 
bv fraud or force, by time or accident. 
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his departure from Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of C<Esar: 
and, after the conquest of Italj% the patrician Helion, by the authority 
of Theodosius, and in the presence of the senate, saluted Valentinian 
the Third by the name of Augustus, and solemnly invested him with 
the diadem and the Imperial purple * By the agreement of the three 
females who governed the Roman world, the son of Placidia was be- 
throthed to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius and Athenais; and, 
as soon as the lover and his bride had attained the age of puberty, this 
honourable alliance was faithfully accomplished. At the same time, as 
a compensation, perhaps, for the expenses of the war, the Western 
Illyricum was detached from the Italian dominions, and yielded to the 
throne of Constantinople.® The emperor of the East acquired the use- 
ful dominion of the rich and maritime province of Dalmatia, and the 
dangerous sovereignty of Pannonia and Noricum, which had been filled 
and ravaged above twenty years by a promiscuous crowd of Huns, 
Ostrogoths, Vandals, and Bavarians. Theodosius and Valentinian con- 
tinued to respect the obligations of their public and domestic alliance; 
but the unity of the Roman government was finally dissolved. By a 
positive declaration, the validity of all future laws was limited to the 
dominions of their peculiar author; unless he should think proper to 
communicate them, subscribed with his own hand, for the approbation 
of his independent colleague.® 

Valentinian, when he received the title of Augustus, was no more 
than six years of age; and his long minority was intrusted to the 
guardian care of a mother who might assert a female claim to the suc- 
cession of the Western empire. Placidia envied, but she could not 
equal, the reputation and virtues of the wife and sister of Theodosius; 
the elegant genius of Eudocia, the wise and successful policy of Pul- 
cheria. The mother of Valentinian was jealous of the power which 
she was incapable of exercising she reigned twenty-five years, in the 
name of her son; and the character of that unworthy .emperor grad- 

‘The original writers are not agreed (see Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. 
iv. p. 139) whether Valentinian received the Imperial diadem at Rome or 
Ravenna. In this uncertainty, I am willing to believe that some respect was 
shown to die senate. 

’The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de I’Europe, tom. vii. p. 293-300) 
has established the reality, explained Uie motives, and traced tlie consequences, 
of this remarkable cession. 

“ See the first Novel of Theodosius, by which he ratifies and communicates 
(A.D, ^S) the Theodosian Code. About 40 years before that time the unity 
of legislation had been proved by an exception. The Jews, who were numerous 
in the cities of Apulia and Calabria, produced a law of the East to justify 
their exemption from municipal offices (Cod. Theod, 1 . xvi. lit. viii. leg. 13) ; 
and the Western emperor was obliged to iiiTOlidate, by a special edict, the 
law, qnam constat meis partibits esse damnosam. Cod. Theod. I. xi. rxii.l 
tit. i. leg. 15S. 

’■Cassiodorus (Variar. 1. xi, Epist. i. p. 238 fp. 161, ed. Venet.]) has cora- 
fiared the regencies of Placidia and Amalasuntlia. He arraigns the weakness 
of the mother of Valentinian. and praises the virtues of his ’royal mistress. 
On this occasion flattery seems to have spoken the language of truth 
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ually countenanced the suspicion that Placidia had enervated his youth 
by a dissolute education, and studiously diverted his attention from 
every manly and honourable pursuit. Amidst the decay of military 
spirit, her armies were commanded by two generals, Aetius ® and Boni- 
face,''* who may be deservedly named as the last of the Romans. 
Their union might have supported a sinking empire; their discord 
was the fatal and immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The invasion 
and defeat of Attila has immortalised the fame of Aetius; and though 
time has thrown a shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence of 
Marseilles, and the deliverance of Africa, attest the military talents of 
Count Boniface. In the field of battle, in partial encounters, in single 
combats, he was still the terror of the barbarians: the clergy, and par- 
ticularly his friend Augustin, were edified by the Christian piety which 
had once tempted him to retire from the world; the people applauded 
his spotless integrity; the army dreaded his equal and inexorable jus- 
tice, which may be displayed in a very singular example. A peasant, 
who complained of the criminal intimacy, between his wife and a Gothic 
soldier, was directed to attend his tribunal the following day: in the 
evening the count, who had diligently informed himself of the time 
and place of the assignation, mounted his horse, rode ten miles into the 
country, surprised the guilty couple, punished the soldier with instant 
death, and silenced the complaints of the husband, by presenting him, 
the next morning, with the head of the adulterer. The abilities of 
AStius and Boniface might have been usefully employed against the 
public enemies in separate and important commands; but the experience 
of their past conduct should have decided the real favour and confidence 
of the empress Placidia. In the melancholy season of her exile and 
distress, Boniface alone had maintained her cause with xinshaken fidel- 
ity; and the troops and treasures of Africa bad essentially contributed 
to extinguish the rebellion. The same rebellion had been supported 
by the zeal and activity of Aetius, who brought an army of sixty 
thousand Huns from the Danube to the confines of Italy, for the 
service of the usurper. The untimely death of John compelled him to 
accept an advantageous treaty; but he still continued, the subject and 
the soldier of Valentinian, to entertain a secret, perhaps a treasonable, 
correspondence with his barbarian allies, whose retreat had been pur- 

* Philostorgius, I. xii. c. i 3 [14], and Godefroy’s Dis3ertat._ p. 493, etc.; 
and Renatus Frigeridus, apud Gregor, "ruron. !. ii. c. 8, in tom. ii. p. 163. The 
father of Aetius was Gaudentius, an illustrious citizen of the province of 
Scythia and master-general of the cavalry; his mother was a rich and noble 
Italian, From his earliest youth, Aetius, as a soldier and a hostage, had 
conversed with the barbarians. 

"For the character of Boniface see Olympiodorus, apud Phot, p 196 Ip. 
63 b, ed. Bekk.] ; and St. Augustin, apud Tilleraont, Meraoires Eccles. tom. 
xiii. p. 713-715, 886. The bishop of Hippo at len^h deplored the fall ol 
his friend, who, after a solemn vow of chastitVi had married a second wife 
of the Arian sect, and who was suspected of keening several concubines in 
his 
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chiibcd by liberal giftsJ and more liberal promises. But Aetius pos- 
se-ssed an advantage of singular moment in a female reign: he was pres- 
ent: he beseiged with artful and assiduous flattery the palace of 
Ravenna; disguised his dark designs with the mask of loyalty and 
friendship: and at length deceived both his mistress and his absent 
rival, by a subtle conspiracy which a weak woman and a brave man 
could not easily suspect. He secretly persuaded’® Placidia to recall 
Boniface from the government of Africa; he secretly advised Boniface 
to disobey the Imperial summons: to the one, he represented the order 
as a sentence of death; to the other, he stated the refusal as a signal 
of revolt; and when the credulous and unsuspectful count had armed 
the province in his defence, Aetius applauded his sagacity in foreseeing 
the rebellion which his own perfidy had excited. A temperate inquiry 
into the real motives of Boniface would have restored a faithful ser- 
vant to his duty and to the republic; but the arts of Aetius still con- 
tinued to betray and to inflame, and the count was urged by persecu- 
tion to embrace the most desperate counsels. The success with which 
he eluded or repelled the first attacks could not inspire a vain con- 
fidence that, at the head of some loose disorderly Africans, he should 
lie able to withstand the regular forces of the West, commanded by a 
rival whose military character it was impossible for him to despise. 
.After some hesitation, the last struggles of prudence and loyalty, 
Boniface despatched a trusty friend to the court, or rather to the camp, 
Ilf Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the proposal of a strict alliance, 
and the offer of an advantageous and perpetual settlement. 

-After the retreat of the Goths the authority of Honorius had ob- 
tained a precarious establishment in Spain, except only in the province 
of Gallicia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had fortified their camps 
in mutual discord and hostile independence. The Vandals prevailed, 
and their adversaries were besieged in the Nervasian hills, between 
Leon and Oviedo, till the approach of Count Asterius compelled, or 
rather provoked, the victorious barbarians to remove the scene of the 
war to the plains of Bastica. The rapid progress of the Vandals soon 
required a more effectual opposition, and the master-general Castinus 
marched against them with a numerous army of Romans and Goths. 
Vanquished in battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus fled with dis- 
honour to Tarragona; and this memorable defeat, which has been rep- 
resented as the punishment, was most probably the effect, of his rash 
presumption.^^ Seville and Carthagena became the reward, or rather 

"Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 3, 4, p. 183-186 [tom. i. p. 319-338, 
<td. Bonn]) relates the fraud of -Aetius, the revolt of Boniface, and the loss 
of Africa. This_ anecdote, which is supported by some collateral testimony 
(.see Ruinart, Hist. Persecut. Vandal, p. 430, 431) seems agreeable to the 
practice of ancient and modern courts, and would be naturally revealed by 
the repentance of Boniface. 

^See the Qironicles of Prosper and Idatius [Sirmond, Op. tom. ii. p. 298]. 
Saman (de Gubernat. Dei, 1 . vii. p. 246, Paris, i6o8) ascribes the victory 
of the Vandals to their superior piety. They fasted, they prayed, they carried 
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the the ferocious conquerors; and the vessels which they found 

in the harbour of Carthagena might easily transport them to the isles 
of Majorca and Minorca, where the Spanish fugitives, as in a secure 
recess, had vainly concealed their families and their fortunes. The ex- 
perience of navigation, and perhaps the prospect of Africa, encouraged 
the Vandals to accept the invitation which they received from Count 
Boniface, and the death of Gonderic served only to forward and ani- 
mate the bold enterprise. In the room of a prince not conspicuous for 
any superior powers of the mind or body, they acquired his bastard 
brother, the terrible Genseric:'“ a name which in the destruction of the 
Roman empire has reserved an equal rank with the names of Alaric 
and Attila. The king of the Vandals is described to have been of 
a middle stature, with a lameness in one leg, which he had contracted 
by an accidental fall from his horse. His slow and cautious speech 
seldom declared the deep purposes of his soul: he disdained to imitate 
the luxury of the vanquished, but he Indulged the sterner passions of 
anger and revenge. The ambition of Genseric was without bounds 
and without scruples, and the warrior could dexterously employ the 
dark engines of policy to solicit the allies who might be useful to his 
success, or to scatter among his enemies the seeds of hatred and con- 
tention. Almost in the moment of his departure he was informed 
that Hermanric, king of the Suevi, had presumed to ravage the Span- 
ish territories which he was resolved to abandon. Impatient of ths 
insult, Genseric pursued the hasty retreat of the Suevi as far as Merida, 
precipitated the king and his army into the river Anas, and calmly re- 
turned to the sea-shore to embark his victorious troops. The vessels 
which transported the Vandals over the modern Straits of Gibralter, a 
channel only twelve miles in breadth, were furnished by the Spaniards, 
who anxiously wished their departure, and by the African general, who 
had implored their formidable assistance.^“ 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply the mar- 
tial swarms of barbarians that seemed to issue from the North, will 
perhaps be surprised by the account of the army which Genseric mlis- 
tered on the coast of Mauritania. The Vandals, who in twenty years 

a Bible in the front of the Host, with the design, perhaps, of reproaching the 
perfidy and sacrilege of their enemies. 

“Gizericus (his name is variously expressed) statura mediocris et equi 
casu claudicans, animo profundus, sermone rarus, luxuria: contemptor, jra 
turbidus, habendi cupidus, ad solidtandas gentes provideutissimus, seniina 
contentionum jacerc, odia miscere paratus. Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 
33. P- 6S7- This portrait, which is drawn' with some skill and a strong likeness, 
must have been copied from the Gothic .history of Cassiodorus. 

” See the Chronicle of Idatius. That bisliop, a Spaniard and a contemporary, 
places the passage of the Vandals in the month of May, of the y«ir of 
Abraham (which commences in October) 2444. This date, which coincides 
with A.D. 429, is confirmed by Isidore, another Spanish bishop, and is justly 
preferred to the opinion of those writers who have marked for that event one 
of the two precedinn' years. See Pagi Critica, tom, ii. p. 20$, etc. 
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had penetrated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were united under the 
command of their warlike king; and he reigned with equal authority 
over the Alani, who had passed within the term of human life from the 
cold of Scythia to the excessive heat of an African climate. The hopes 
of the bold enterprise had excited many brave adventurers of the 
Gothic nation, and many desperate provincials were tempted 
to repair their fortunes by the same means which had occasioned their 
ruin. Yet this various multitude amounted only to fifty thousand 
effective men; and though Genseric artfully magnified his apparent 
strength by appointing eighty chiliarchs, or commanders of thousands, 
the fallacious increase of old men, of children, and of slaves, would 
scarcely have swelled his army to the number of fourscore thousand 
persons.’* But his own dexterity and the discontents of Africa soon 
fortified the Vandal powers by &e accession of numerous and active 
allies. The parts of Mauritania which border on the great desert and 
the Atlantic ocean were filled with a fierce and untractable race of men, 
whose savage temper had been exasperated rather than reclaimed by 
their dread of the Roman arms. The wandering Moors,*' as they 
gradually ventured to approach the sea-shore and the camp of the 
Vandals, must have viewed with terror and astonishment the dress, 
the armour, the martial pride and discipline of the unknown strangers 
who had landed on their coast; and the fair complexions of the blue- 
eyed warriors of Germany formed a very singular contrast with the 
swarthy or olive hue which is derived from the neighbourhood of the 
torrid zone. After the first difficulties had in some measure been re- 
moved which arose from the mutual ignorance of their respective 
language, the Moors, regardless of any future consequence, embraced 
the alliance of the enemies of Rome, and a crowd of naked savages 
rushed from the woods and valleys of Mount Atlas, to satiate their re- 
venge on the polished tyrants who had injuriously expelled them from 
the native sovereignty of the land. 

The persecution of the Donatists “ was an event not less favourable 
to the designs of Genseric. Seventeen years before he landed in Africa, 

“Compare Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. s, p. 190 [tom. i. p. 334, ed. 
Bonn]) and Victor Vitensis (de Persecutione Vandal. 1 . i. c. i, p. 3, edit. 
Ruinart). We arc assured by Idatius that Genseric evacuated Spain, cum 
Vandalis omnibus corumque familUs [Sirm. Op. tom. ii. p. 299] ; and Possidius 
(in Vit Augustin, c. 28, apud Ruinart, p. 427) describes his army as nianus 
ingens imraanium gentium Vandalorum et Alanoruffl, commixtam secum 
hahens Gothorum gentem, aliarumque diversarum personas. 

“For the manners of the Moors see Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 6, 
p. 249 [tom. L_p. 434, ed. Bonn]): _for their figure and complexion, M. de 
Billion (Histoire Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 430). Procopius says in general 
that the Moors had joined the Vandals before the death of Valentinian (de 
Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. S, p. 190 [tom. i. p. 334, ed. Bonn]) ; and it is probable that 
the independent tribes did not embrace any uniform system of policy.' 

"See Tillemont, M^moircs £ccl 4 s. tom. xiii. p. 516-538; and the' whole 
strics of the persecution, in the origpnal monuments, published by Dupin at, 
the end of Optatus, p. 323-515. 
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a public conference was held at Carthage by the order of the magistrate. 
The catholics were satisfied that, after the invincible reasons which they 
had alleged, the obstinacy of the schismatics must be inexcusable and 
voluntary, and the emperor Honorius was persuaded to inflict the most 
rigorous penalties on a faction which had so long abused his patience 
and clemency. Three hundred bishops,” with many thousands of the 
inferior clergy, were torn from their churches, stripped of their ec- 
clesiastical possessions, banished to the islands, and proscribed by the 
laws, if they presumed to conceal themselves in the provinces of Africa. 
Their numerous congregations, both in cities and in the country, were 
deprived of the rights of citizens and of the exercise of religious wor- 
ship. A regular scale of fines, from ten to two hundred pounds of sil- 
ver, was curiously ascertained, according to the distinctions of rank 
and fortune, to punish the crime of assisting at schismatic conventicle; 
and if the fine had been levied five times without subduing the ob- 
stinacy of the offended, his future punishment was referred to the dis- 
cretion of the Imperial court.*® By these severities, which obtained 
the warmest approbation of St. Augustin,*® great numbers of Donatists 
were reconciled to the catholic church; but the fanatics who still per- 
severed in their opposition were provoked to madness and despair; 
the distracted country was filled with tumult and bloodshed; the armed 
troops of Circumcellions alternately pointed their rage against them- 
selves or against their adversaries; and the calendar of martyrs 
received on both sides a considerable augmentation.®® Under these 
circumstances Genseric, a Christian, but an enemy of the orthodox 
communion, showed himself to the Donatists as a powerful deliverer, 
from whom they might reasonably expect the repeal of the odious and 
oppressive edicts of the Roman emperors.®* The conquest of Africa 

"The Donatist bishops, at the conference of Carthage, amounted to 279; 
and they asserted that their whole number was not less than 400. The 
Catholics had 286 present, 120 absent, besides sixty-four vacant bishoprics, 

"The fifth title of the sixteenth book of the Theodosian Code exhibits a 
series of the Imperial laws against the Donatists, from the year 400 to the 
year 428, Of these the S4th law, promulgated by Honorius, a.d, 414, is tlie 
most severe and effectual. 

”St. Augustin altered his opinion with regard to the proper treatment 
of heretics. His pathetic declaration of pity and indulgence for the Mani- 
clixans has been inserted by Mr. Locke (vol. iii. p. 469) among the choice 
specimens of his commonplace book. Another philosopher, the celebrated 
Bayle (tom. ii. p. 445-496), has refuted, with superfluous diligence and in- 
genuity, the arguments by which the bi.shop of Hippo justified, in his old 
age, the persecution of the Donatists. 

"See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xiii. p. s8fi'S92. 806. The Donatists 
boasted of thousands of these voluntary martyrs. Augustin asserts, and 
probably with truth, that these numbers were much exaggerated ; but he sternly 
maintains that it was better that some should burn themselves in this world 
than that all should burii in hell flames. 

"According to St. Augustin and Theodoret, the Donatists were inclined 
to the principles, or at least to the party, of the Arians, which Genseric sup- 
ported. Tillemont, M^m. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 68. 
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was facilitated by the active zeal or the secret favour of a domestic 
faction; the wanton outrages against the churches and the clergy, of 
which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly imputed to the fanaticism 
of their allies; and the intolerant spirit which disgraced the triumph of 
Christianity contributed to the loss of the most important province of 
the \Vest.“- 

The court and the people were astonished by the strange intelligence 
that a virtuous hero, after so many favours and so many services, had 
renounced his allegiance and invited the barbarians to destroy the prov- 
ince entrusted to his command. Tire friends of Boniface, who still be- 
lieved that his criminal behaviour might be excused by some honour- 
able motive, solicited, during the absence of Aetius, a free conference 
with the Count of Africa; and Darius, an officer of high distinction, 
was named for the important embassy.®’ In their first interview at 
Carthage the imaginary provocations were mutually explained, the op- 
posite letters of Aetius were produced and compared, and the fraud 
was easily detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented their fatal error, 
and the count had sufficient magnanimity to confide in the forgiveness 
of his sovereign, or to expose his head to her future resentment. His 
repentance was fervent and sincere; but he soon discovered that it 
was no longer in his power to restore the edifice which he had shaken to 
its foundations. Carthage and the Roman garrisons returned with their 
general to the allegiance of Valentinian, but the rest of Africa was still 
distracted mth war and faction; and the inexorable king of the Van- 
dals, disdaining all terms of accommodation, sternly refused to re- 
linquish the possession of his prey. The band of veterans who marclied 
under the standard of Boniface, and his hasty levies of provincial 
troops, were defeated with considerable loss; the victorious barbarians 
msulted the open country; and Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, 
were the only cities that appeared to rise above the general inundation. 

The long and narrow tract of the African coast was filled with fre- 
quent monuments of Roman art and magnificence; and the respective 
degrees of improvement might be accurately measured by the distance 
from Carthage and the Mediterranean. A simple reflection will impress 
every thinking mind with the clearest idea of fertility and cultivation: 


No. 7. A.n. 439. No. 3S. The cardinal, 
cause of great events in heaven than on 
apparent connection of the Vandals and the 
Donatists. Under the reign of the barbarians, the schismatics of Africa 
enjoyed an obscure peace of one hundred years; at the end of which we mav 

S. Ss tom. Vi. p! S‘etc! See Tillemont, 

• confidential letter to Count Boniface, St. Augustin, .without exam- 

ining the grounds of the quarrel, piously exhorts him to discharge the duties 
of a Christian and a subject; to ^extricate himself without defay from h!I 

hfs wdfe“to“eibmc^a co«W obtain the consent of 

tom iifi p (Tillemont. Mem. EccUs. 

Ut?; S it'’!, with Darius, the min- 
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the country was extremely populous; the inhabitants reserved a liberal 
subsistence for their own use; and the annual exportation, particularly 
of wheat, was so regular and plentiful, that Africa deserved the name 
of the common granary of Rome and of mankind. On a sudden the 
seven fruitful provinces, from Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed 
by the invasion of the Vandals, whose destructive rage has perhaps been 
exaggerated by popular animosity, religious zeal, and extravagant decla- 
mation. War in its fairest form implies a perpetual violation of hu- 
manity and justice; and the hostilities of barbarians are inflamed by 
the fierce and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their peaceful 
and domestic society. The Vandals, where they found resistance, 
seldom gave quarter; and the deaths of the valiant countrymen were 
expiated by the ruin of the cities under whose walls they had fallen. 
Careless of the distinction of age, or sex, or rank, they employed every 
species of indignity and torture to force from the captives a discovery of 
their hidden wealth. The stem policy of Genseric justified his fre- 
quent examples of military execution; he was not always the master of 
his own passions or of those of his followers; and the calamities of war 
were aggravated by the licentiousness of the Moors and the fanaticism 
of the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be persuaded that it was the 
common practice of the Vandals to extirpate the olives and other fruit 
trees of a country where they intended to settle: nor can 1 believe that 
it was a usual stratagem to slaughter great numbers of their prisoners 
before the walls of a besieged city, for the sole purpose of infecting the 
air and produdng a pestilence, of which they themselves must have 
been the first victims.^ 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was tortured by the exquisite 
distress of beholding the ruin which he had occasioned, and whose 
rapid progress he was unable to check. After the loss of a battle he 
retired to Hippo Regius, where he was immediately besieged by an 
enemy who considered him as the real bulwark of Africa. The mari- 
time colony of Hippo , about two hundred miles westward of Car- 
thage, had formerly acquired the distinguishing epithet of Regius from 
the residence of Numidian kings; and some remains of trade and 

’“The original complaints of the desolation of Africa are contained — i. In 
a letter from Caprcolus, bishop of Carthage, to excuse_ his absence from the 
council of Ephesus (ap. Ruinart, p. 428). 2. In the Life of St. Augustin by 
his friend and colleague Possidius (ap. Ruinart, p. 427). 3. In the History 
of the Vandalic Persecution, by Victor Vltensis (!• k c. i, 2, 3» edit. Ruinart). 
The last picture, which was drawn sixty years after the event, is more ex- 
pressive of the author’s passions than of the truth of facts. 

“See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. part ii. p. iia. Leo African, 
in Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 70. L’Afrique de Marmol, tom. ii. p. 434, 437- Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 46, 47. The, old Hippo Regius was finally destroyed by the Arabs 
in the seventh century; but a new town, at tlie distance of two miles, was 
built with the materials; and it contained in the sixteenth century about three 
hundred families of industrious, but turbulent, manufacturers. The adjacent 
territory is renowned for a pure air, a fertile soil, and plenty of exquisite 
fruit® 
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populousness still adhere to the modern city, which is known in Europe 
hy the corrupted name of Bona. The military labours and anxious 
reflections of Count Boniface were alleviated by the edifying conversa- 
tion of his friend St, Augustin;-* till that bishop, the light and pillar of 
the catholic church, was gently released, in the third month of the 
siege and in the seven t3'-sixth year of his age, from the actual and the 
impending calamities of his country. The youth of Augustin had been 
stained by the vices and errors which he so ingenuously confesses; but 
from the moment of his conversion to that of his death the manners of 
the bishop of Hippo were pure and austere, and the most conspicuous 
of his virtues was an ardent zeal against heretics of every denomination 
—-the hlanichaeans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians, against whom 
he waged a perpetual controversy. When the city, some months after 
his death, was burnt by the Vandals, the library was fortunately saved 
which contained his voluminous writings — two hundred and thirty- 
two separate books or treatises on theological subjects, besides a com- 
plete exposition of the psalter and the gospel, and a copious magazine 
of epistles and homilies.-’ According to the judgment of the most im- 
partial critics, the superficial learning of Augustin was confined to the 
Latin language;-'* and his style, though sometimes animated by the 
eloquence of passion, is usually clouded by false and affected rhetoric. 
But he possessed a strong, capacious, argumentative mind; he boldly 
sounded the dark abyss of grace, predestination, free-will, and orig- 
inal sin; and the rigid system of Christianity which he framed or re- 
stored **" has been entertained with public applause and secret reluctance 
by the Latin church.*® 

“The Life of St. Augustin, by Tillemont, fills a quarto volume (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. xiii.) of more than one thousand pages; and the diligence of 
that learned Jansenist was excited, on this occasion, by factious and devout 
teal for the founder of his sect. 

“ Such at least is the account of Victor Vitensis (dc Persecut. Vandal. 1 . 
i. c. 3) ; though Gennadius seems to doubt whether any person had read, 
or even collected, all the works of St. Augustin (sec Hieronym. Opera, tom. 
i. p. 319, in Catalog. Scriptor. Eccles.). They have been repeatedly priiUed; 
and Dupin (BibliothJque Eccles. tom. iii. p. 138-257) has given a large and 
satisfactory abstract of them as they stand in the last edition of the Benedic- 
tines, My personal acquaintance with the bisliop of Hippo does not extend 
beyond the Confessions and the City of God, 

“In his early youth (Confess, i. 14) St. Augustin disliked and neglected 
the study of Greek; and he frankly owns that he read the Platonisls in a 
^tin version (Confess, vii. 9). Some modern critics have thought that his 
ignorance of Greek disqualified him from expounding the Scriptures; and 
Cicero or Quintilian would have required the knowledge of that language 
in a professor of rhetoric. 

“These questions were seldom agitated from the time of St. Paul to that 
of St, Augustin. I am informed that the Greek fathers maintain the natural 
sentiments of the Semi-Pelagians; and that the orthodoxy of St. Augustin 
was derived from the Manichiean school. 

“The church of Rome has canonised Augustin and reprobated Calvin, 
Yet, as the real difference between them is invisible even to a theological 
microscope, the Molinists are oppressed by the authority of the saint, and 
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By the diill of Boniface, and perhaps by the ignorance of the Van- 
dals, the siege of Hippo was protracted above fourteen months: the sea 
was continually open; and when the adjacent country had been ex- 
hausted by irregular rapine, the besiegers themselves were compelled 
by famine to relinquish their enterprise. The importance and danger 
of Africa were deeply felt by the regent of the West. Placidia implored 
the assistance of her Eastern ally; and the Italian fleet and army were 
reinforced by Aspar, who sailed from Constantinople with a powerful 
armament. As soon as the force of the two empires was united under 
the command of Boniface, he boldly marched against the Vandals; 
and the loss of a second battle irretrievably decided the fate of Africa, 
He embarked with the precipitation of despair, and the people of Hippo 
were permitted, with their families and effects, to occupy the vacant 
place of the soldiers, the greatest part of whom were either slain or 
made prisoners by the Vandals. The count, whose fatal credulity had 
wounded the vitals of the republic, might enter the palace of Ravenna 
with some anxiety, which was soon removed by the smiles of Placidia. 
Boniface accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician and the dignity 
of master-general of the Roman armies; but he must have blushed at 
the sight of those medals in which he was represented with the name 
and attributes of victory The discovery of his fraud, the displeasure 
of the empress, and the distinguished favour of his rival, exasperated 
the haughty and perfidious soul of Agtius. He hastily returned from 
Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather with an army, of barbarian fol- 
lowers; and such was the weakness of the government, that the two 
generals decided their private quarrel in a bloody battle. Boniface was 
successful; but he received in the conflict a mortal wound from the 
spear of his adversary, of which he expired within a few days, in such 
Christian and charitable sentiments that he exhorted bis wife, a rich 
heiress of Spain, to accept Aetius for her second husband. But 
Aetius could not derive any immediate advantage from the generosity 
of his dying enemy: he was proclaimed a rebel by the Justice of Pla- 
cidia; and though he attempted to defend some strong fortresses, 
erected on his patrimonial estate, the Imperial power soon compelled 
him to retire into Pannonia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. The 

the Jahsenisls are disgraced by their resemblance to the heretic. In the 
meanwhile the Protestant Arminians stand aloof and deride the mutual per- 
plexity of the disputants .(see a curious Review of the Controversy by Lc 
Clerc, Bibliotheque Universelle, tom.' xhr. p, 144 - 398 ). Perhaps a reasoner 
still more independent may smile in his turn when he peruses an Arminian 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

“ Ducange, Fara. Byzaiit. p. 67. On one side, the head of Valentinian ; on 
the reverse, Boniface with a scourge in one hand and a palm in the other, 
standing in a triumphal car, which Is drawn by four horses, or, in another 
medal, by four stags; in unluclqr emblem 1 I should doubt whether anotlier 
example can be found of the head of a subject on the reverse of an Imperil 
medal. See Science des M^dailles, by the PJre Jobert, tom. i. p. 132-150, edit 
of 17.10, by the Baron de la Bastie. 
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republic was deprived by their mutual discord of the service of her 
two most illustrious champions.’* 

It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boniface, that 
the Vandals would achieve without resistance or delay the conquest of 
Africa. Eight years however elapsed from the evacuation of Hippo 
to the reduction of Carthage. In the midst of that interval the am- 
bitious Genseric, in the full tide of apparent prosperity, negotiated a 
treaty of peace, by which he gave his son Hunneric for an hostage, and 
consented to leave the Western emperor in the undisturbed possession 
of the three Mauritanias.** This moderation, which cannot be imputed 
to the justice, must be ascribed to the policy, of the conqueror. His 
throne was encompassed with domestic enemies, who accused the base- 
ness of his birth, and asserted the legitimate claims of his nephews, 
the sons of Gonderic. Those nephews, indeed, he sacrificed to his 
safety, and their mother, the widow of the deceased king, was pre- 
cipitated by his order into the river Ampsaga. But the public discon- 
tent burst forth in dangerous and frequent conspiracies ; and the war- 
like tyrant is supposed to have shed more Vandal blood by the hand 
of the executioner than in the field of battle.”* The convulsions of 
Africa, which had favoured his attack, opposed the firm establishment 
of his power; and the various seditions of the Moors and Germans, the 
Donatists and catholics, continually disturbed or threatened the un- 
settled reign of the conqueror. As he advanced towards Carthage he 
was forced to withdraw his troops from the Western provinces; the 
sea-coast was exposed to the naval enterprises of the Romans of Spain 
and Italy; and, in the heart of Numidia, the strong inland city of Cirta 
still persisted in obstinate independence.®” These difficulties were grad- 
ually subdued by the spirit, the perserverance, and the cruelty of Gen- 
seric, who alternately applied the arts of peace and war to the estab- 
lishment of his African kingdom. He subscribed a solemn treaty, with 
the hope of deriving some advantage from the term of its continuance 
and the moment of its violation. The vigilance of his enemies was re- 
laxed by the protestations of friendship which concealed his hostile ap- 
proach; and Carthage was at length surprised by the Vandals, five hun- 

" Procopius (de Bell. Vandal, t i. c. 3, p. 185 [tom. i. p. 325, ed. Bonn]) 
continues the history of Boniface no farther than hi.s return to Italy. Hi.s 
death is mentioned by Prosper [.Ann. 432] and Marcellinus; the expression 
of the latter, that Aetius the day before had provided himself with a lonfter 
spear, implies something like a regular duel. 

“See Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1 , i. c. 4, p. 186 [tom. i. p. 327, cd. Bonn]. 
Valentinian published several humane laws to relieve the <li.stress of his 
Numidian and Mauritanian subjects; he discharged them in a great mea.sure 
frnm the pajnnent of their debts, reduced their tribute to one-eighth, and 
gave them a right of appeal from their provincial magistrates to the prsefect 
of_Ro_me. Cod. Theod. tom. vi. Novell, p. 11, 12. 

Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. 1 . ii. c. S. p. 26. The cruelties of 
Genseric towards his subjects are strongly expressed in Prosper’s Chronicle. 
A.D 442. 

’■ Possidius, in Vit. Augustin, c. 28, apud Ruinart, p. 428. 
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dred and eighty-five years after the destruction of the city and republic 
by the younger Scipio.'*" 

A new city had arisen from its ruins, with the title of a colony; and 
though Carthage might yield to the royal prerogatives of Constanti- 
nople, and perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, or the splendour of An- 
tioch, she still maintained the se:ond rank in the West; as the Rome 
(if we may use the style of contemporaries) of the African world. 
That wealthy and opulent metropolis displayed, in a dependent con- 
dition, the image of a flourishing republic. Carthage contained the 
manufactures, the arms, and the treasures of the six provinces. A regu- 
lar subordination of civil honours gradually ascended from the pro- 
curators of the streets and quarters of the city to the tribunal of the 
supreme magistrate, who, with the title of proconsul, represented the 
state and dignity of a consul of ancient Rome. Schools and gymnasia 
were instituted for the education of the African youth; and tlie liberal 
arts and manners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were publicly 
taught in the Greek and Latin languages. The buildings of Carthage 
were uniform and magnificent: a sliady grove was planted in the midst 
of the capital; the new port, a secure and capacious harbour, was sub- 
servient to the commercial industry of citizens and strangers; and the 
splendid games of the circus and theatre were exhibited almost in the 
presence of the barbarians. The reputation of the Carthaginians was 
not equal to that of their country, and the reproach of Punic faith 
still adhered to their subtle and faithless character.’" The habits of 
trade and the abuse of luxury had corrupted their manners; but their 
impious contempt of monks and the shameless practice of unnatural 
lusts are the two abominations which excite the pious vehemence ol 
Salvian, the preacher of the age.’® The king of the Vandals severely 
reformed the vices of a voluptuous people; and the ancient, noble, in- 
genuous freedom of Carthage (these expressions of Victor are not with- 

See the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, Prosper, and Marccllinus. They 
mark the same year, but different days, for the surprisal of Carthaftc. 

" The picture of Carthage, as it flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
is taken from the Expositio totius Mundi, p. 17, 18, in the third volume of 
Hudson’s Minor Geographers ; from Ausonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 228, 229 ; 
and principally from Salvian, de Gubernatione Dei, 1 . vii. p, 257, 258. I 
am surprised that the Notitia should not place either a mint or an arsenal 
at Carthage, but only a gynecaeum, or female manufacture. 

“The anonymous author of the Expositio totius Jtundi compares, in his 
barbarous Latin, the country and the inhabitants; and, after stigmatising 
their want of faith, he coolly concludes, Difficile autem inter eos inventitur 
bonus, tamen in multis pauci boni esse possunt. P. iS. 

“ He declares that the peculiar vices of each country were collected in 
the sink of Carthage ( 1 . vii. p. 257). _ In the ipdujgence of vice the Africans 
applauded their manly virtue. Et illi se magis virilis fortitudinis esse cred- 
erent, qui maxime viros feminei usus probrositate fregissent fp. afiSL The 
streets of Carthage were polluted by efifeminate wretches, who publicly as- 
sumed the countenance, the dress, and the character, of women (p. 264}. If 
a monk appeared in the city; the holy man was pursued with impious scorn 
and ridicule; detestantibus ridentium cachinnis (p. 289), 
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out energy) was reduced by Genseric into a state of ignominious servi- 
tude. After he had permitted his licentious troops to satiate their rage 
and avarice, he instituted a more regular system of rapine and op- 
pression. An edict was promulgated, which enjoined all persons, with- 
out fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, silver, jewels, and valuable 
furniture or apparel to the royal officers; and the attempt to secrete any 
part of their patrimony was inexorably punished with death and tor- 
ture as an act of treason against the state. The lands of the procon- 
sular province, vdiich formed the immediate district of Carthage, were 
accurately measured and divided among the barbarians; and the con- 
queror reserved for his peculiar domain the fertile territory of Byzacium 
and the adjacent parts of Numidia and Gxtulia.'*" 

It was natural enough that Genseric should hate those whom he had 
injured: the nobility and senators of Carthage were exposed to his 
jealousy and resentment; and all those who refused the ignominious 
terms which their honour and religion forbade them, to accept were 
compelled by the Arian t3n-ant to embrace the condition of perpetual 
banishment. Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the East, were filled 
with a crowd of exiles, of fugitives and of ingenuous captives, who 
solicited the public compassion: and the benevolent epistles of Theo- 
doret still preserv'e the names and misfortunes of Cajlestian and 
Maria.'“ The Syrian bishop deplores the misfortunes of Caelestian, 
who, from the state of a noble and opulent senator of Carthage, was 
reduced, with his wife, and family, and servants, to beg his bread in 
a foreign country, but he applauds the resignation of the Christian 
exile, and the philosophic temper which, under the pressure of such 
calamities, could enjoy more real happiness than was the ordinary 
lot of wealth and prosperity. The story of Maria, the daughter of the 
magnificent Eudsemon, is singular and interesting. In the sack of Car- 
thage she was purchased from the Vandals by some merchants of Syria, 
who afterwards sold her as a slave in their native country. A female at- 
tendant, transported in the same ship, and sold in the same family, 
still continued to respect a mistress whom fortune had reduced to the 
common level of servitude; and the daughter of Eudaemon received 
from her grateful affection the domestic services which she had once 
required from her obedience. This remarkable behaviour divulged 
the real condition of Maria, who, in the absence of the bishop of Cyrr- 
hus, was redeemed from slavery by the generosity of some soldiers of 
the garrison. The liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent 
maintenance; eind she passed ten months among the deaconesses of the 
church, till she was imexpectedly informed that her father, who had 
escaped from the ,ruin of Carthage, exercised an honourable office in 
one of the Western provinces. Her filial impatience was seconded 

"Compare Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. L i. c. S. p. 189, 190 [toiri.i.p, 332 
sijq., ed. Bonn] ; and Victor Vilensis, de Persecut. Vandal, I. i. c' 4. ■ 

“Ruinart (p. 444-457) has collected from Theodoret and other authors the 
misfortunes real and fabulous, of the inhabitants of Carthi-rt. 
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by the pious bishop: Theodoret, in a letter still extant, recommends 
Maria to the bishop of a maritime city of Cilicia, which was 
frequented, during the annual fair, by the vessels of the West; most 
earnestly requesting that his colleague would use the maiden with a 
tenderness suitable to her birth; and that he would intrust her to the 
care of such faithful merchants as would esteem it a sufficient gain it 
they restored a daughter, lost beyond all human hope, to the arras of 
her afflicted parent. 

Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical history, I am tempted 
to distinguish the memorable fable of the Seven Sleepers;*® whose 
imaginary date corresponds with the reign of the younger Theodosius, 
and the conquest of Africa by the Vandals.** When the emperor Decius 
persecuted the Christians, seven noble youths of Ephesus concealed 
themselves in a spacious cavern in the side of an adjacent mountain 
where they were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that 
the entrance should be firmly seemed with a pile of huge stones. They 
immediately fell into a deep slumber, which was miraculously pro- 
longed, without injuring the powers of life, during a period of one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven years. At the end of that time, the slaves of 
Adolius, to whom the inheritance of the mountain had descended, re- 
moved the stones, to supply materials for some rustic edifice; the light 
of the sun darted into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers were per- 
mitted to awake. After a slumber, as they thought of a few hours, 
they were pressed by the calls of hunger; and resolved that Jamblichus, 
one of their number, should secretly return to the city to purchase bread 
for the use of his companions. The youth (if we may still employ 
that appellation) could no longer recognise the once familiar aspect ol 
his native country; and his surprise was increased by the appearance ol 
a large cross, triumphantly erected over the principal gate of Ephesus. 
His singular dress and obsolete language confounded the baker, to 
whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as the current coin of the 
empire; and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was 
dragged before the judge. Their mutual inquiries produced the amaz- 
ing discovery that two centuries were almost elapsed since Jamblichfis 
and his friends had escaped from the rage of a Pagan tyrant. The 

"The choice of fabulous circumstances is of small importance; yet I have 
confined myself to the narrative which was translated^ from the Syriac by 
the care of Gregory of Tours (de Gloria Martyrum, 1 . i. c, 95, in Max, Bib- 
liotheca Patrum, tom. xi. p. 856), to the Greek acts of their martyrdom (apud 
Photinm, p. 1400, 1401 [p. 467, ed. Dekfc.]), and to the Annals of the Patriarch 
Eutychius (tom. i. p. 391, 531, 533 , 533, vers. Pocock [Oxon. 1658]). 

** Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by Assemanni (Bibliot. Oriental, 
tom. i. p. 336, 338), place the resurrection of the Seven Sleepers in the year 
736 (a.d. 425) or 748 (a.d, 437) of the era of tlie Selencides. Their Greek 
acts, which Photius had read, assign the date of the thirty-eighth year of 
the reign of Theodosius, which may coincide either with A.n. 439 or 446. 
The period which had elapsed since the persecution of Decius is easily ascer- 
tained; and nothing less than the ignorance of Mahomet or the legendaries 
could suppose an interval of three or four hundred vears. 
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bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as it 
is said, the emperor Theodosius himself, hastened to visit the cavern 
of the Seven Sleepers; who bestowed their benediction, related their 
story, and at the same instant peaceably expired. The origin of this 
marvellous fable cannot be ascribed to the pious fraud and credulity of 
the modern Greeks, since the authentic tradition may be traced within 
half a century of the supposed miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian 
bishop, who was born only two years after the death of the younger 
Theodosius, has devoted one of his two hundred and thirty homilies to 
the praise of the young men of Ephesus/'* Their legend, before the end 
of the si-xth century, was translated from the Syriac into the Latin 
language, by the care of Gregory of Tours, The hostile communions of 
the East preserve their memory with equal reverence; and their names 
are honourably inscribed in the Roman, the Abyssinian, and the Ru.S' 
sian calendar/** Nor has their reputation been confined to the Christian 
world. This popular tale, which Mahomet might learn when he drove 
his camels to the fairs of Syria, is introduced, as a divine revelation, 
into the Koran/" The story of the Seven Sleepers has been adopted 
and adorned by the nations, from Bengal to Africa, who profess the 
Mahometan religion and some vestiges of a similar tradition have 
been discovered in the remote extremities of Scandinavia.^* This easy 
and universal belief, so expressive of the sense of mankind, may be 
ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable itself. We imperceptibly 
advance from youth to age without observing the gradual, but ince.s- 
sant, change of human affairs; and even in our larger experience of 

“James, one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian church, was born A.n. 
452; he began to compose his sermons a.d. 474; he was made bishop of Batnse, 
in the district of Sarug and province of Mesopotamia, A.n. 519, and died A.n. 
521, tAs-semanni, tom. i. p. 288, 289.) For the homily dr Pueris EphesiHts, 
see p. 335-3.t9; though I could wish that Assemanni had translated tht text 
I'f lames of Sarug instead of answering Uie objections of Baronins. 

the .-Ida Snncloriim of the Bollandists (Mensis JuUi, tom. vi. p. 375- 
397). This immense calendar of Saints, in one hundred and twenfy-six 
years (.1644-1770), and in fifty volumes in folio, has advanced no farther than 
the 7th day of October. The suppression of the Jesuits has most prol>abIy 
checked an undertaking which, through the medium of fable and superstition, 
Communicates much historical and philosophical instruction. 

"See Maracci Alcoran. Sura xviii. tom. ii. p. 420-427, and tom. i. part iv. 
p. 103. With such an ample privilege Mahomet has not shown much taste 
or ingenuity. He has invented the dog (A1 Rakim) of the Seven Sleepers; 
the respect of the sun, who altered his course twice a day that he might not 
‘hine into the cavern; and the care of God himself, who preserved their 
bodies from putrefaction by turning them to the right and left. 

"See D'HerbcIot, Bibliotheque Orientate, p. 139; and Renaudot, Hi.st. Pa- 
triarch. Alcxandrin. p. 39, 40. 

■" Paid, the deacon of Aquilela ( de Gestis Langobardorura, 1. i. c. 4, p. 74S. 
74<i, edit. Grot.), who lived towards the end of the eighth century, has ])iaced 
in a cavern muter a rock on the shore of the ocean the Seven Sleepers of 
the North, whose long repose was respected by the barbarians. Their dress 
•leejarcd them to he Romans; and the deacon conjectures’ that they were 
reserved b3’ Providence as the future apostles of those unbelieving countries. 
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history, the imagination is accustomed, by a perpetual series of causes 
and effects, to unite the most distant revolutions. But if the interval 
between two memorable eras could be instantly annihilated; if it were 
possible, after a momentary slumber of two hundred years, to display 
the new world to the eyes of a spectator who still retained a lively and 
recent impression of the old, his surprise and his reflections would fur- 
nish the pleasing subject of a philosophical romance. The scene could 
not l)e more advantageously placed than in the two centuries which 
elajr.sed between the reigns of Decius and of Theodosius the Younger. 
During this period the seat of government had been transported from 
Rome to a new city on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus and the 
abuse of military spirit had been suppressed by an artificial system 
of tame and ceremonious servitude. The throne of the persecuting 
Decius was filled by a succession of Christian and orthodox princes, 
who had extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity: and the public 
de\’otion of the age was impatient to exalt the saints and martyrs of the 
catholic church on the altars of Diana and Hercules. The union of 
the Roman empire was dissolved; its genius was humbled in the dust: 
and armies of unknown barbarians, issuing from the frozen regions of 
the J^orth, had established their victorious reign over the fairest prov- 
inces of Europe and Africa. 


CHAPTER XXXIV (376-453 A.D.) 

The Character, Conquests, and Court of Attila, King of the Huns — Death 
of Theodosius the Vounger — Elevation of Mareian to the Empire of 
the East 

The Western world was oppressed by the Goths and Vandals, who 
fled before the Huns; but the achievements of the Huns themselves 
were not adequate to their power and prosperity. Their victorious 
hordes had spread from the Volga to the Danube; but the public force 
was exhausted by tlie discord of independent chieftains; their valour 
was idly consumed in obscure and predatory excui'sions; and they 
often degraded their national dignity, by condescending, for the hopes 
of spoil, to enlist under the bannera of their fugitive enemies. In the 
reign of Attila^ the Huns again became the terrors of the world; 

* Tlie authentic materials for the history of Attila may be found in Jor- 
naiides (de Rebus Geticis, c. 34-so, p. 660-688, edit. Grot.1 and Priscus (Ex- 
rerjita de Legationibus, p. 33-76, Paris, 1648 [p. 140-220, ed. Bonnl). I have 
itdt seen the Lives of Attila, composed hy Juvencus Ca5lius_ Calamis Dal- 
iiiatinus, in the twelfth century, or by Nicolas Olahus, archbishop of Gran, 
i’l the sixtcentli. See Mascou’.s History of the Germans, ix. 23, and Maffci 
Osservazioni Litterarie, tnin. i. p. 88, 8 o- Whatever the modem Hungarians 
have added must be fabulous ; and they ,dq not seem to have excelled in Ae 
art (if fiction. Thev suppose that when Attila invaded Gaul and Italy, married 
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and I shall now describe the character and actions ol that formidable 
barbarian, who alternately insulted and invaded the East and the West 
and urged the rapid downfall ot the Roman Empire. 

In the tide of emigration which impetuously rolled from the confines 
of China to those of Germany, the most powerful and populous tribes 
may commonly be found on the verge of the Roman provinces. The 
accumulated weight was sustained for a while by artificial barriers; and 
the easy condescension of the emperors invited, without satisfying, the 
insolent demands of the barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite 
for the lu-ruries of civilised life. The Hungarians, who ambitiously in- 
sert the name of Altila among their native kings, may affirm with truth 
that the hordes which were subject to ]iis uncle Roas, oi; Rugilasj had 
formed their encampments within the limits of modern Hungary,- in a 
fertile country which liberally supplied the wants of a nation of hunters 
and shepherds. In this advantageous situation, Rugilas, and his valiant 
brothers, who continually added to their power and reputation, com- 
manded the alternative of peace or war with the two empires. His 
alliance with the Romans of the West was cemented by his personal 
friendship for the great Aetius, who was always secure of finding in the 
barbarian camp an hospitable reception and a powerful support.. At 
his solicitation, and in the name of John the usurper, sixty thousand 
Huns advanced to the confines of Italy; their march and their retreat 
were alike expensive to the state; and the grateful policy of ABtius 

innumerable -wives, etc., he was one hundred and twenty years of age. Thev- 
rocz Chroii. p. i. c. 23, in Script. Hungar. tom. i. p. 76. 

lAttila is the outstanding figure in this chapter, and under his German 
name, Etzel, is tlie hero of many well-ktiown Scandinavian and German 
poems, of which the most perfect is llie celebrated Nibclmgcn Lied. This 
poeni_ and others reveal the impression which Attila made on his contem- 
poraries and succeeding ages, and therefore deserve mention in connection 
with the history oi the king of the Huns. In these poems Etzel or Attila 
appears in conflict with the Burgundians and Franks, and the destruction of 
Gundicaritis, king of the Burgundians, by the Huns in 436 is supiiosed to 
be represented by the catastrophe of the Niheimgeu Lied. Thcodoric, the 
Ostrogoth, under the name of Dietrich of Bern, that is. Tlieodoric of Verona, 
is repre-sented as the contemporary of Attila, though he was not born till 
two years after the death of Altila; and Siegfried, whose adventures form so 
prominent a part of the poem, is identified with much probability with Sige- 
bert, king of Austrasia, who was assassinated in 575. See the Fall of the 
Nibelnngers, London, 1850; Grimm, Die Deutsche Heldcnsage, p. 63.— O. S.] 

’Hungary has been successively occupied by three Scythian colonies: — 
I. The Huns of Attila; 2. The Abares, in the sixth century; and, 3. The 
Turks or Jptagyars,^.^p,J89, the immediate and genuine ancestors of the 
■modern’ Huitgariai'iS, \tfhose connection with the two former is extremely 
faint and remote. The Prodromiij and L'niitia of Matthew Belitis appear to 
contain a rich fund of information concerning ancient and modern Hungary. 
I have seen the ^ext^cts in^ Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne, tom, xxii. 
p. i-5t, and Bibliotheque Raisonee, tom. xvi. p. 127-175. 

[The modern Hungarians cannot claim to be the descendants of Attila 
Magyars are a Finnish race, while the Huns were cer- 

Uinly Turks.~ 0 . S.] 
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abandoned the possession of Pannonia to his faithful confederates. The 
Romans of the East were not less apprehensive of the arras of Rugilas, 
which threatened the provinces, or even the capital. Some ecclesiastical 
historians have destroyed the barbarians with lightning and pestilence 
but Theodosius was reduced to the more humble expedient of stipulating 
an annual payment of three hundred and fifty pounds of gold, and of 
disguising this dishonourable tribute by the title of general, which the 
lung of the Huns condescended to accept. The public tranquillity was 
frequently interrupted by the fierce impatience of the barbarians and 
the perfidious intrigues of the Byzantine court. Four dependent 
nations, among whom we may distinguish the Bavarians, disclaimed the 
sovereignty of the Huns; and their revolt was encouraged and protected 
by a Roman alliance; till the just claims and formidable power of 
Rugilas. were effectually urged by the voice of Eslaw, his ambassador. 
Peace was the unanimous wish of the senate: their decree was ratified 
by the emperor; and tgro ambassadors were named — Plinth as. a general 
of S cythi an extr action, but of consular_rank ; and the quEestor Epigenes, 
a wise and experienced sta,tesman, who was recommended to that office 
by his ambitious colleague. 

The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. His two 
nepJifiSKS, Attila and Bleda, whq.succeeded to the throne , of their, uncjle, 
consented to a personal interview with the ambassadors of Constan- 
tinople; but as they proudly refused to dismount, the business was' 
transacted on horseback, in a spacious plain near the city of Margus, 
in the Upper Mjesia. The kings of the Huns assumed the solid benefits, 
as well as the vain honours, of the negotiation. They (fictated the con- 
ditions of peace, and each condition was an insult on the majesty of the 
empire. Besides the freedom of a safe and plentiful market on the 
banks of the Danube, they required that tlie annual contribution should 
be augmented from tliree hundred and fifty to seven hundred pounds of 
gold; that a fine or ransom, of eight pieces of gold, should be paid for . 
every Roman captive who had escaped from his barbarian master; that ' 
the emperor should renounce all treaties and engagements with the 
enemies of the Huns; and that all the fugitives who had taken refuge 
in the court or provinces of Theodosius should be delivered to the jus- 
tice of their offended sovereign. This justice was rigorously inflicted on 
some unfortunate youths of a royal race. They were crudfied on the 
territories of the empire, by the command of Attila: and, as soon as 
the king of the Huns had impressed the Romans with the terror of his 
name, he indulged them in a short and arbitrary respite, whilst he sub- 
dued the rebellious or independent nations of Sc3^ia and Germany.* 

” Socrates, 1 , vii, c. 43 ; Theodoret, L v. c. 37. Tillemont, who always de- 
pends on the faith of his ecclesiastical authors, strenuously contends (Hist, 
des. Emp. tom. vi. p. 136, 607) that the wars and personages were not the 
same. 

*See Priscus, p, 47, 48 -[ed. Par.; pp. 166-170, cd. Bonn], and Hist, des 
Peuples de I’Europe, tom. vii. c. xii. x<ii. -iv. 'w. 
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Attjla, the son of Mund zuk. deduced his noble, perhaps his regal, 
descent from the ancient Huns, who had formerly contended with the 
monarchs of China. His features, according to the observation of a 
Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his national origin ; and the portrait 
of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity of a modern Calmuck;" a large 
head, a swarthy complexion, small deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few 
hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, and a short square body, 
of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned form. The haughty 
step and demeanor of the king of the Huns expressed the consciousness 
of his superiority above the rest of mankind; and he had a custom of 
fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the terror which he 
inspired. Yet this savage hero was not inaccessible to pity; his sup- 
pliant enemies might confide in the assurance of peace or pardon; and 
Attila was considered by his subjects as a just and indulgent master. 
He delighted in war; but, after he had ascended the throne in a mature 
age, his head, rather than his hand, achieved the conquest of the North ; 
and the fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully exchanged for that 
of a prudent and successful general. The effects of personal valour are 
so inconsiderable, except in poetry or romance, that victory, even among 
barbarians, must depend on the degree of skill with which the passions 
of the multitude are combined and guided for the service of a single 
man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zingi.s, surpassed their rude 
countrymen in art, rather than in courage; and it may be observed thal 
the monarchies, both of the Huns and of the Moguls, were erected by 
their founders on the basis of popular superstition. The miraculous 
conception, which fraud and credulity ascribed to the yh-gin, nuither of 
raised him above the level of human nature ;"and the naked 
prophet, who, in the name of the Deity, invested him with the empire 
of the earth, pointed the valour of the Moguls with irresistible enthu- 
siasm.^ The religious arts of Attila were not less skilfully adapted to 
the character of his age and country. It was natural enough that the 
Scythians should adore, with peculiar devotion, the god of war; but as 
they were incapable of forming either an abstract idea or a corporeal 
representation, they worshipped their tutelar deity under the symbol of 


.‘Priscus, p. 3p [p. ISO, e<l. Bonn). The modern Hungarians have deduced 
his genealogy which ascends, in the thirty-fifth degree, to Ham the son 
of Noah; yet they are ignorant of his father’s real name. (De Guignes. Hist. 
(Ics Huns, tom, h. p. 297.) ' “ “ 

Buffon,. Hist. Naturellc, tom. 
T-u J*' t ' 4 observe, originis suae signa restituens. 

dorus **^**^^^*' portrart of Attila are probably transcribed from Cassio- 

' Abulpharag, Dynast, vers. Pocock, p. 281 [ed. Oxon i 66 t 1 • Genealocical 
HistoiW.of the Tartars, by Abulghazi Bahader Khan, part ifi c. 15, part iv 
c. 3: Vie de Gengiscan, par Petit de la Croix, 1. j. c. r, 6. The relatioL of 
the missionaneswho visited Tartary in the thirteenth century (see thfseveirth 
volume of the Histoire des Voyages) express the popular tan g»af ri> and ooin- 
lons ; Zingis is styled the son of God, ett, etc. ^ wnguage anq opin- 
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an iron cimeter." One of the shepherds of the Huns perceived that a 
heifer, who was grazing, had wounded herself in the foot, and curiously 
followed the track of the blood, till he discovered, among the long grass, 
the point of an ancient sword, which he dug out of the ground, and pre- 
sented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather that artful, prince 
accepted, with pious gratitude, this celestial favour; and, as the rightful 
possessor of the sivord oj Mar$^ asserted his divine and indefeasible claim 
to the dominion of the earth.” If the rites of Scythia were practised on 
this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or rather pile of faggots, three hun- 
dred yards in length and in breadth, was raised in a spacious plain; and 
the sword of Mars was placed erect on the summit of this rustic altar, 
which was annualljf consecrated by. the blood. of sheep, horses, and of 
the hundredth captiy^.^" Whether human sacrifices formed any part 
of the worship of Attila, or whether he propitiated the god of war with 
the victims which he continually offered in the field of battle, the fa- 
vourite of Mars soon acquired a sacred character, which rendered his 
conquests more easy and more permanent; and the barbarian princes 
confessed, in the language of devotion or Battery, that they could not 
presume to gaze, with a steady eye, on the divine majesty of the king 
of the Huns.^*- His brother Bleda, who reigned over a considerable part 
of the nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre and his life. Yet even 
this cruel act was attributed to a supernatural impulse; and the vigour 
with which Attila wielded the sword of Mars convinced the world that 
it had been reserved alone for his invincible atm.“ But the extent of 
his empire affords the only remaining evidence of the number and im- 
portance of his victories; and the Scytliian monarch, however ignorant 
of the value of science and philosophy, might perhaps lament that his 
illiterate subjects were destitute of the art which could perpetuate the 
memory of his exploits. 

“ Nec templum apud eos visitur, aut delubrum, ne tugurium quidcm culmo 
tectum cevni usquam potest ; sed gladius barbarico ritii, humi figitar nudus, 
eumque ut Martem regionum quas circumcircant prfesulem verecundius colunt. 
Ammian. Marcellin. xxxi. 2, and the learned .Notes of Lindenbrogius and 
Valesius. 

" Priscus relates this remarkable story, both in his own text (p. 65 [p. 20i, 
od. Bonn]) and in the quotation made by Jornandes fc. 35, p. 662). He 
might have explained the tradition or fable, which characterised this famous 
sword, and the name as well as attribntes of the Scythian deity whom he 
has translated into the Mars of the Greeks and Romans. 

"Herodot. 1 . iv. c. 62. For the sake of economy, I have calculated by 
the smallest stadium. , In the human sacrifices, they cut off the shoulder 
and arm of the victim, which they threw up into the air, and drew omens 
and presages, from the manner of their falling on die pile. 

“Priscus, p. 55 [p. 182, ed. Bonn]. A more civilised hero, Augustus him- 
self, was pleased if the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed unable to 
support their divine lustre. Sueton. in August, c. 79. 

“The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de I’Europe, tom. vn. p.' 428, 429) 
attempts to clear Attila from the murder of his brother, and is almost in- 
clined to reject the concurrent testimony of Jornandes and the contemporary 
rhrntijr1i“e 
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If a line of separation were drawn between the civilised and the 
siiviige climates of the globe; between the inhabitants of cities, who cul- 
tivated the earth, and the hunters and shepherds, who dwelt in tents, 
Attila might aspire to the title of supreme and sole monarch of the bar- 
barians.'" He alone, among the conquerors of ancient and modern times, 
united the two mighty kingdoms of Germany and Scythia; and those 
vague appellations, when they are applied to his reign, may be under- 
stood with an ample latitude. Thuringia, which stretched beyond its 
actual limits as far as the Danube, was in the number of his provinces; 
he interposed, with the weight of a powerful neighbour, in the domestic 
affairs of the franks; and one of his lieutenants chastised, and almost 
exterminated, the Burgundians of the Rhine. He subdued the islands 
of the ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and divided 
by the waters of the Baltic; and the Huns might derive a tribute of furs 
from that northern region, which has been protected from alT other 
conquerors by the severity of the climate and the courage of the natives. 
Towards the East, it is difficult to circumscribe the dominion of Attila 
over the Scythian deserts; yet we may be assured tiiat he reigned on the 
banks of the Volga; that the king gf the Huns was dreaded, not only 
as a warrior, b.ut_as a magicianjil that he insulted and vanquished 
the khan of the formidable Geougen; and that he sent ambassadors to 
negotiate an equal alliance with the empire of China. In the proud 
review of the nations who acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and 
who never entertained, during his lifetime, the thought of a revolt, the 
Gepids and the Ostrogoths were distinguished by their numbers, their 
bravery, and the personal merit of their chiefs. The renowned Ardaric, 
king of the Gepids, was the faithful and sagacious counsellor of the 
monarch, who esteemed his intrepid genius, whilst he loved the mild 
and discreet virtue of the noble Walamir, king of the Ostrogoths. The 
crowd of vulgar kings, the leaders of so many martial tribes, who served 
under the standard of Attila, were ranged in the submissive order of 
guards and domestics round the person of their master. They watched 
his nod; they trembled at his frown; and at the first signal of his will, 
they executed, without murmur or hesitation, his stern and absolute 
Commands. In time of peace, the dependent princes, with their national 
troops, attended the royal camp in regular succession; but when Attila 
collected his military force he was able to bring into the field an army 


rortissimarum gentium dommus, qm inaudita ante se potentii, solus 
Scythica et Gerraamca regna possedit. Jornandes, c. 49, p. 684: Priscus 
id. Bonn]. M. de Gnignes, by his knowledge of the 
ASla.***® “• P- 295-301) an adequate idea of the empire 

Huns, tom, ii. p. 296. The Geougen believed that the Huns 
could excite « pleasure storms of wind and raip. This phenomenon was 

whose magic power the loss of a battle was 
ascribed by the Mahometan Tartars of the fourteenth century. See Chere- 
feddm Ah, Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. i. p. 8s, 8.3. uiere- 
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of ftye, or, according to another account, of seveii hundred thousand 
barbarians.’” 

The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken the attention of Theo- 
dosius, by reminding him that they were his neighbours both in Europe 
and Asia; since they touched the Danube on one hand, and reached 
■with the other as far as the Tanais, In the reign of his father Arcadius, 
a band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the provinces of the East, 
from whence they brought away rich spoils and innumerable captives. 
They advanced, by a secret patJi, along the shores of the Caspian Sea ; 
traversed the snowy mountains of Armenia; passed the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, and the Halys; recruited their weary cavalry with the gen- 
erous breed of Cappadocian horses; occupied the hilly country of 
Cilicia; and disturbed the festal songs and dances of the citizens of 
Antioch.’” Eg}rpt trembled at their approach; and the monks and 

” Jornandes, c. 35, p. 661 ; c. 37, p. 6^7. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs. 
tom. vi. p. 129, 138. Corneille has represented the pride of Attila to his 
subject kings, and his tragedy opens with these two ridiculous lines: — 

Ils ne sont pas venus, nos deux roisl qu’on leur die 
Qu'ils se font trop atlendre, et qii'Attila s’ennuie. 

The two kings of the Gepidaa and the Ostrogoths are profound politicians 
and sentimental lovers; and the whole piece exhibits the defects, without 
the genitis, of the poet. 

” alii per Caspia claustra 

Armeniasque nives, tnopino tramite ducti 
Invaduut Orientis opes; jam pascua fumant 
Cappadocum, volucrumque parens Argseus equorum. 

Jam rubet altus Halys, ncc se defendit iniquo 
Monte Cilix ; Syria: tractus vastantur amoeni ; 

Assuetumque choris, et keta plebe canoriim, 

Preterit imbellem sonipe.s hostilis Orontem. 

Claudian, in Rufin. 1 . ii. 28-33, 

See likewise, in Eutrop. 1 . i. 243-251, and the strong description of Jerom, 
who wrote from his feelings, tom. i. p. 36, ad Heliodor. p. 200, ad Ocean, 
[p. 343 and 460 ed. Vallars.]. Philostorgius (I. ix. c. 8 [17]) mentions this 
irruption. 

[Niebuhr, in his " Lectures on the History of Rome,” says that ” Gibbon's 
description of Attila’s power is one of the weak parts of his work,” and 
there are strong reasons for believing that the extent of Attila’s power 
and dominions has been overstated. It must be remembered that the halo 
of fiction and romance around Attila is exclusively German, and as Atlila 
was the conqueror of the Germans, there was a natural tendency on the 
part of that people to exaggerate the might of the monarch by whom they 
had been subdued. Our chief authority for the extent of Attila is Jornandes, 
who was himself a Goth. It is possible that , many of the- people mentioned, 
in the list of Attila’s hosts may have been simple confederates, or a portion 
of them may have been incorporated in his army as he passed through their 
country. Some notion may be formed of the real magnitude of Attila’s 
kingdom by the extent of the kingdoms which were formed out of his do- 
minions after his death. Suffice it to say that the area out of which they 

f rew was limited to Pannonia, Western Dacia, Eastern Rhsetia, and Nortl: 

loEsia. It is probable that the sovereign sway of Attila was bounded by the 
eastern frontier of Bohemia on the west, and by the Mseotes, or thereabouts 
on the cast. The northern boundary was uncertain, but it certainly did not 
extend as far north as Jornandes would lead us to suppose.— O. S .1 
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pilgrims of the Holy Land prepared to escape their fury by a speedy 
embarkation. The memory of this invasion was still recent in the minds 
of the Orientals. The subjects of Attila might execute, with superior 
forces, the design which these adventurers had so boldly attempted; and 
it soon became tbe subject of anxious conjecture whether tire tempest 
would fall on the dominions of Rome or of Persia. Some of the great 
vassals of the king of the I-Iuns, who were themselves in the rank of 
powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance and society of arms 
with the emperor, or rather with the general, of the West. They related, 
during their residence at Rome, the circumstances of an expedition which 
they had lately made into the East. After passing a .desert.and a. Jiioras.5 
supposed by tlie_RoniaQS tiLbe_^e lak^BIceotis, .they penetrated through 
the mountains, and arriyed,,.at.the_etid.of fifteeiL daysLinarch, on the 
confines of .Media, where they advanced as far as the nnknow.n,.cities of 
Basic and Cursic.*' They encountered, the Persian army in the plains 
of Medi a: and the air, according to their ovvn expression, was darkened 
by a cloud of arrows. But. the ..Huns .were obliged .to .entire before the 
nuti(iber s of the enemjr. Their laborious retreat was affected by a 
different road; t_h^ JpsULhfi.^e3testj)arLgf their .bojoty; and at length 
returned to the royal camp, with some knowledge Qfjlie country, and an 
impalie.nt.de5ire.af.£e,v.enge. In the free conversation of the Imperial 
ambassadors, who discussed, at the court of Attila, the character and 
designs of their formidable enemy, the ministers of Constantinople ex- 
pressed their hope that his strength might be diverted and employed 
in a long and doubtful contest with the princes of the house .of .Sassan. 
The more sagacious Italians admonished their Eastern brethren of the 
folly and danger of such a hope; and convinced them, that the Medes 
and Persians were incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns; and that 
the easy and important acquisition would exalt the pride, as well as 
power, of the conqueror. Instead of contenting himself with a moderate 
contribution and a military title, which equalled him only to the gen- 
erals of Theodosius, Attila would proceed to impose a disgraceful and 
intolerable yoke on the necks of the prostrate and captive Romans, who 
would then be encompassed on all sides by the empire of the Huns.’® 

While the powers of Europe and Asia were solicitous to avert the 
impending danger, the alliance of Attila maintained the Vandals in the 
possession of Africa. An enterprise had been concerted between the 
courts of Ravenna and Constantinople for the recovery of that valuable 
province; and the ports of Sicily were already filled with the military and 
naval forces of Theodosius. But the subtle Genseric, who spread his 

“["The unknown cities of Basic and Cursic.” Gibbon has fallen into a 
curious error here. japd_C]u:sIc are not the names of cities, but the 

«Ai”eg ..a t,tow . P.co . n m ander s.who were ove'f'the'fei^vTEiSas of H 5 Hs 
v(ho invaded PerBia.~ 0 . S.] 

ed'loL?*" conversation in Priscus, p. 64, 65 [ed. Par.; p. ip8-30i, 
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negotiations round the world, prevented their designs, by exciting the 
king of the Huns to invade the Eastern empire; and a trifling incident 
soon became the motive, or pretence, of a destructive war.^" Under the 
faith of the treaty of hlargus, a fre e ma rket w as held on the northern 
side of the Danube, which was protected by a Roman fortress surnamed 
Constantis- A troop of barbarians violated the commercial security; 
killed, or dispersed, the unsuspecting traders; and levelled the fortress 
with the ground. The Huns justified this outrage as an act of reprisal; 
alleged that the bishop of Margus had entered their territories, to dis- 
cover and steal a secret treasure of their kings; and sternly demanded 
the guilty prelate, the sacrilegious spoil, and the fugitive subjects, who 
had escaped from the justice of Attila. The refusal of the Byzantine 
court was the signal of war; and the Maesians at first applauded the 
generous firmness of their sovereign. But they were soon intimidated 
by the destruction of Viminiacum and the adjacent towns; and the 
people was persuaded to adopt the convenient maxim, that a private 
citizen, however innocent or respectable, may be justly sacrificed to the 
safety of his country. The bishop of Margus, who did not possess the 
spirit of a martyr, resolved to prevent the designs which he suspected. 
He boldly treated with the princes of the Huns; secured, by solemn oaths, 
his pardon and reward; posted a numerous detachment of barbarians, 
in silent ambush, on the banks of the Danube; and, at the appointed 
hour, opened, with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal city. This 
advantage, which had been obtained by treachery, served as a prelude 
to more honourable and decisive victories. The Illyrian frontier was 
covered by a line of castles and fortresses; and though the greatest part 
of them consisted only of a single tower, with a small garrison, they 
were commonly sufficient to repel, or to intercept, the inroads of an 
enemy who was ignorant of the art, and impatient of the delay, of a 
regular siege. But these slight obstacles were instantly swept away by 
the inundation of the Huns.-" They destroyed, with fire and sword , the 
populous cities of Sirmium and Singidunui h. of Ratlaria and Marcaa ji- 
opoliSj of Ngigsijs and Sardica; where every circumstance in "the dis- 
cipline of the people andlEe" construction of the buildings had been 
gradually adapted to the sole purpose of defence. The whole breadth 

” Priscus, p. 331. His history contained a copious and elegant account 
of the war (Evagrius, 1 . i. c. 17) ; but the extracts which relate to the em- 
bassies are the only parts that have reached our times. The original work 
was accessible, however, to the writers from whom we borrow our imperfect 
knowledge, Jornandes, Theophanes, Count Marcellinu.s, Prosper-Tyro, and the 
author of the Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle. M. de Buat (Hist, dcs 
Peuples de I’Europe, torn. vii. c. xv.) has examined the cause, the circum- 
stances, and the duration of this war; and will not allow it to extend beyond 
the year four hundred and forty-four. 

“Procopius, de .®dificiis, 1 . iv. c. s [tom. iii. p. 286, ed. Bonn]. These 
fortresses were afterwards restored, strengthened, and enlarged by.,the em- 
peror Justinian ; but they were soon destroyed by the Abates, who succeeded 
to the power and possegsiong^of Jlie Hpns, 
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of Europe, as it extends above five hundred miles from the Euxine to 
the Hadriatic, was at once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by the 
myriads of barbarians whom Attila led into the field. The public danger 
and distress could not, however, provoke Theodosius to interrupt his 
amusements and devotion, or to appear in person at the head of the 
Roman legions. But the troops which had been sent against Genseric 
were hastily recalled from Sicily, the garrisons, on the side of Persia, 
were exhausted; and a military force was collected in Europe, formidable 
by their arms and numbers, if the generals had understood the science 
of command, and their soldiers the duty of obedience. The armies of 
the Eastern empire were vanquished in three successive engagements; 
and the progress of Attila may be traced by the fields of battle. The two 
former, on the banks of the Utus, and under the walls of Marcianopolis, 
were fought in the extensive plains between the Danube and Mount 
premus. As the Romans were pressed by a victorious enemy, they grad- 
ually, and unskilfully, retired towards the Chersonesus of Thrace; and 
that narrow peninsula, the last extremity of the land, was marked by 
their diird and irreparjiblg j def eat . By the destruction of this army, 
Attila acquired the indisputable possession of the field. From the 
Hellespont to Thermopyla3 and the suburbs of Constantinople he 
ravaged, without resistance and without mercy, the provinces of Thrace 
and Macedonia . Heraclea and Hadrianople might, perhaps, escape this 
dreadful irruption of the Huns; but the words the most expressive of 
total extirpation and erasure are applied to the calamities which they 
inflicted on seventy cities_of_ the Ea^ern empire.“^ Theodosius, his 
court, and the unwarlike people, were protected by the walls of Cpn- 
stantingple; but those walls had been ^aken by ji^receni. earthquake, 
and the fall of fifty-ei ght towers had opened a large and tremendous 
breach. The damage indeed was speedily repaired; but this accident 
was aggravated by a superstitious fear that Heaven itself had delivered 
the Imperial city to the shepherds of Scythia, wh i were strangers to the 
laws, the language, and the religion of the Romans.““ 

In all their invasions of the dvili^d empires of the South, the Scythian 
shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a savage and destructive 
spirit. The laws of war, that restrain the exercise of national rapine 
and murder, are founded on two principles of substantial interest: the 
knowledge of the permanent benefits which may be obtained by a 
moderate use of conquest, and a just apprehension lest the desolation 
which we inflict on the enemy’s country may be retaliated on our own, 

“Septuaginta civitates (says Prosper-Tyro) deprasdatione vastata. The 
language of Count Max-cellinus is still more forcible. Pene totam Europam, 
invasis yivitatihits atque castellis, conrasil. 

’“Tillemont (Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. vf. p. io6, toy) has paid great at- 
tention to this memorable earthquake, which was felt as lar from Constanti- 
nople as Antioch and Alexandria, and is celebrated by all the ecclesiastical 
.vriters. ’ In the hands of a popular preacher, an earthquake is an engine of 
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But these considerations of hope and fear are almost unknown in the 
pastoral state of nations. The Huns of Attila may without injustice be 
compared to the Moguls and Tartars before their primitive manners 
were changed by religion and luxury; and the evidence of Oriental his- 
tory may reflect some light on the liort and imperfect annals of Rome. 
After the Moguls had subdued the northern provinces of China, it was 
seriously proposed, not in the hour of victory and passion, but in calm 
deliberate council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of that populous 
country, that the vacant land might be converted to the pasture of 
cattle. The firmness of a Chinese mandarin,-" who insinuated some 
principles of rational policy into the mind of Zingis, diverted him from 
the execution of this horrid design. But in the cities of Asia which 
yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of the rights of war was ex- 
ercised with a regular form of discipline, which may, with equal reason 
though not with equal authority, be imputed to the victorious Huns. 
The inhabitants who had submitted to their discretion were ordered to 
evacuate their houses and to assemble in some plain adjacent to the city, 
where a division was made of the vanquished into three parts. The first 
class consisted of the soldiers of the garrison and the young men capable 
of bearing arms; and their fate was instantly decided: they were either 
enlisted among the Moguls, or they were massacred on the spot by the 
troops, who, with pointed spears and bended bows, had formed a circle 
round the captive multitude. The second class, composed of the young 
and beautiful women, of the artificers of every rank and profession, and 
of the more wealthy or honourable citizens, from whom a private ransom 
might be expected, was distributed in equal or proportionable lots. The 
remainder, whose life or death was alike useless to the conquerors, were 
permitted to return to the city, which in the meanwhile had been stripped 
of its valuable furniture; and a tax was imposed on those wretched 
inhabitants for the indulgence of breathing their native air. Such was 
the behaviour of the Moguls when they were not conscious of any extraor- 
dinary rigour.®'‘ But the most casual provocation, the slightest motive 
of caprice or convenience, often provoked them to involve a whole people 
in an indiscriminate massacre; and the ruin of some flourishing cities 
was executed with such unrelenting perseverance, that, according to their 
own expression,, horses might run without stumbling oyer the ground 
where they had once stood. The three ^eat capitals of Khorasan, Maru, 

“He represented to the emperor of the Moguls that the four provinces 
(Petcheli, Chantong, Qiansi, and Leaotong) which he already possessed might 
annually produce, under a mild administration, 500,000 ounces of silver, 40a,- 
000 measures of rice, and 800,000 pieces of silk. Gaubil, Hist, de la Dynastic 
des Mongous, p. $8, 59. Yclutchousay (such was the name of the mandarin), 
was a wise and virtuous minister, who saved his country and civilised the 
conquerors. See p. 102, 103. 

” Particular instances would be endless ; but the curious reader may consult 
the Life of Gengiscan, by Petit de la Croix, the Histolre des Mongous, and 
die fifteenth book of the History of the Huns. 
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Xeisabour, and Herat, were destroyed by the armies of Zingis; and the 
exact account which was taken of the slain amounted to four millions 
three hundred and forty-seven thousand persons.^ Timur, or Tamer- 
lane, was educated in a less barbarous age and in the profession of the 
Mahometan religion; yet, if Attila equalled the hostile ravages of Tamer- 
lane,=" either the Tartar or the Hun might deserve the epithet of the 
ScouROE OF God.“' 

It may be affirmed with bolder assurance that the Huns depopulated 
the provinces of the empire by the number of Roman subjects whom they 
led away into captivity. In the hands of a wise legislator such an in- 
dustrious colony might have contributed to diflfuse through the deserts 
of Scythia the rudiments of the useful and ornamental arts; but these 
captives, who had been taken in war, were accidentally dispersed among 
the hordes that obeyed the empire of Attila. The estimate of their 
respective value was formed by the simple judgment of unenlightened 
and unprejudiced barbarians. Perhaps they might not understand the 
merit of a theologian profoundly skilled in the controversies of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation; yet they respected the ministers of every 
religion; and the active zeal of the Christian missionaries, without ap- 
proaching the person or the palace of the monarch, successfully laboured 
in the propagation of the gospel.''* The pastoral tribes, who were igno- 
rant of the ^stinction of landed property, must have disregarded the 
use as well as the abuse of civil jurisprudence; and the skill of an 
eloquent lawyer could excite only their contempt or their abhorrence.®® 

“At Mam, 1,300,000; at Herat, i, 600,000; at Neisabour, 1,747,000. ' D’Herbe- 
lot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 380, 381. I use the orthography of D’Anville’s 
maps. It must, however, be allowed, that the Persians were disposed to 
exaggerate their losses, and the Moguls to magnify their exploits. 

“Qierefeddin Ali, his servile panegyrist, would afford us many horrid ex- 
amples. In his camp before Delhi, Timur massacred 100,000 Indian pris- 
oners, who had smiled when the army of their countrymen appeared in sight 
(Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. iii. p. 90). The people of Ispahan supplied 70,000 
human skulls for the structure of several lofty towers (id. tom. i. p. 434). 
.A similar tax was levied on the revolt of Bagdad (tom. iii. p. 370) ; and 
the exact account, which Chcrefeddin was not able to procure from the proper 
officers, is stated by another historian (Ahmed Arabsiada, tom. ii. p, 173, 
vers, ifanger) at 90,000 heads. 

"Tlie ancients, Jornande.s, Priscus, etc., are ignorant of this epithet. The 
modern Hungarians have imagined that it was applied, by a hermit of Gaul, 
to Attila,_ who was pleased to insert it among the titles of his royal dignity. 
Mascou, ix. 33, and Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 143. 

”The missionaries of St. Chrysostom had converted great numbers of 
(he Scythians, who dwelt beyond the Danube in tents and waggons. Theo- 
dora, 1 . V. c. 31 ; Photius, p. isi7_ []p. S08 b, ed. Bekk.]. The Mahometans, 
jlii; *St*dtoriaiis, and the Latin Christians, thought themselves secure of gain- 
ing the sons and grandsons of Zingis, who treated the rival missionaries with 
impartial favour. 

The Germans, who exterminated Varus and his legions, had been particu- 
larly offended with the Roman laws and lawyers. One of the barbarians, 

, after the effectual precautions of cutting out the tongue of an advocate, and 
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The perpetual intercourse of the Huns and the Goths had communicated 
the familiar knowledge of the two national dialects; and the barbarians 
were ambitious of conversing in Latin, the military idiom even of the 
Eastern empire."" But they disdained the language and the sciences 
of the Greeks; and the vain sophist or grave philosopher who had en- 
joyed the flattering applause of the schools, was mortified to find that 
his robust servant was a captive of more value and importance than 
himself. The mechanic arts were encouraged and esteemed, as they 
tended to satisfy the wants of the Huns. An architect in the service ol 
Onegesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was employed to construct 
a bath: but this work was a rare example of private luxury; and the 
trades of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were mucli more adapted 
to supply a wandering people with the useful instruments of peace and 
war. But the merit of the physician was received with universal favour 
and respect: the barbarians, who despised death, might be apprehensive 
of disease; and the haughty conqueror trembled in the presence of a 
captive to whom he ascribed perhaps an imaginary power of prolonging 
or preserving his life."^ The Huns might be provoked to insult the 
misery of their slaves, over whom they exercised a despotic command;’" 
but their manners were not susceptible of a refined system of oppression, 
and the efforts of courage and diligence were often recompensed by the 
gift of freedom. The historian Priscus, whose embassy is a source of 
curious instruction, was accosted in the camp of Attila by a stranger, 
who saluted him in the Greek language, but whose dress and figure dis- 
played the appearance of a wealthy Scythian. In the siege of Vimi- 
niacum he had lost, according to his own account, his fortune and liberty; 
he became the slave of Onegesius; but his faithful services against the 
Romans and the Acatzires had gradually raised him to the rank of the 
native Huns, to whom he was attached by the domestic pledges of a 
new wife and several children. The spoils of war had restored and im- 
proved his private property; he was admitted to the table of his former 
lord; and the apostate Greek blessed the hour of his captivity, since 
it had been the introduction to a happy and independent state, which he 

sewing up his mouth, observed with much satisfaction that the viper could 
no longer' hiss. Florus, iv. 12. 

” Priscus, p. S9 [P- 19O1 «<!. Bonn]. It should seem that the Huns preferred 
the Gothic and Latin languages to their own, which was probably a harsh 
and barren idiom. 

“ Philip de Coniines, in his admirable picture of the last moments oi Lewis 
XI. (Meraoires, 1. vi. c. 12), represents the insolence of his physician, who, 
in five months, extorted 54,000 crowns and a rich bishopric from the stern 
avaricious tyrant. 

® Priscus (p. 61 [p. 194, ed. Bonn]) extols the equity of the Roman laws; 
which protected the life of a slave. Occidere solent (says Tacitus of the 
(iermans) non disclplina et servitate, sed impetu et ira, ut inimicutn, nisi 
quod impunc. De Moribus Germ. c. 25. The Heruli, who were the subjects 
of Attila, claimed and exercised the power of life and death over their slaves. 
See a remarkable instance in the second book' of Aoatbias. , . 
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held by the honourable tenure of military service. This reflection 
naturally produced a dispute on the advantages and defects of the 
Roman government, which was severely arraigned by the apostate, and 
defended by Priscus in a prolix and feeble declamation. The freedman 
of Onegesius exposed, in true and lively colours, the vices of a declining 
empire of which he had so long been the victim; the cruel absurdity of 
the Roman princes, unable to protect their subjects against the public 
enemy, unwilling to trust them with arms for their own defence; the 
intolerable weight of taxes, rendered still more oppressive by the intri- 
cate or arbitrary modes of collection; the obscurity of numerous and 
contradictory laws; the tedious and expensive forms of judicial proceed- 
ings; the partial administration of justice; and the universal corruption 
which increased the influence of the rich and aggravated the misfortunes 
of the poor. A sentiment of patriotic sympathy was at length revived in 
the breast of the fortunate exile, and he lamented with a flood of tears 
the guilt or weakness of those magistrates who had perverted the wisest 
and most salutary institutions.®" 

The timid or selfish policy of the Western Romans had abandoned the 
Eastern empire to the Huns.®* The loss of armies and the want of 
discipline or virtue were not supplied by the personal character of the 
monarch. Theodosius might still affect the style as well as the title of 
Imincible Augustus, but he was reduced to solicit the clemency of Attila 
who imperiously dictated these harsh and humiliating conditions of 
peace. I. The emperor of the East resigned, by an express or tacit con- 
vention, an extensive and important territory which stretched along the 
southern banks of the Danube, from Singidunum, or Belgrade, as far as 
Novae, in the diocese of Thrace. The breadth was defined by the vague 
computation of fifteen days’ journey; but, from the proposal of Attila 
to remove the situation of the national market, it soon appeared t h^*’ he 
comprehended the ruined city of Naissus within the limits of his domin- 
ions. n. The king of the Huns required and obtained that his tribute 
or subsidy should be augmented from seven hundred pounds of gold to 
the annual sum of two thousand one hundred; and he stipulated the 
immediate payment of ax thousand pounds of gold to defray the ex- 
poses, or to expiate the guilt, of the war. One might imagine that such 
a denand, which scarcely equalled the measure of private wealth, would 
have been readily discharged by the opulent empire of the East; and 
the public efetre^ affords a remarkable proof of the impoverished, or 
at least of the disorderly, state of the finances. A large proportion of 
the taxes extorted from the people was detained and intercepted in their 
^sage through the foulest channels to the treasury of Constantinople. 
The revenue was dissipated by Theodosius and his favourites in waste- 


P- 59-62 [p. 189-197, ed, Bonn]. 
T Ogenti assnrgrt rnma , . . quum nulla ab Occidentalibus 
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ful and profuse luxury, which was disguised by the names of Imperial 
magnificence or Christian charity. The immediate supplies had been 
exhausted by the unforeseen necessity of military preparations. A per- 
sonal contribution, rigorously but capriciously imposed on the members 
of the senatorian order, was the only expedient that could disarm without 
loss of time the impatient avarice of Attila: and the poverty of the nobles 
compelled them to adopt the scandalous resource of exposing to public 
auction the jewels of their wives and the hereditary ornaments of their 
palaces."" III. The king of the Huns appears to have established as a 
principle of national jurisprudence, that he could never lose the property 
which he had once acquired in the persons who had yielded either a 
voluntary or reluctant submission to his authority. From this principle 
he concluded, and the conclusions of Attila were irrevocable laws, that 
the Huns who had been taken prisoners in war should be released without 
delay and without ransom; that every Roman captive who had presumed 
to escape should purchase his right to freedom at the price of twelve 
pieces of gold ; and that all the barbarians who had deserted the stand- 
ard of Attila should be restored without any promise or stipulation of 
pardon. In the execution of this cruel and ignominious treaty the Im- 
perial officers were forced to massacre several loyal and noble deserters 
who refused to devote themselves to certain death; and the Romans 
forfeited all reasonable claims to the friendship of any Scythian people 
by this public confession that they were destitute either of faith or power 
to protect the suppliant who had embraced the throne of Theodosius."*' 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure that except on this occasion 
it has never been mentioned by any historian or geographer, exposed 
the disgrace of the emperor and empire. Azimus, or Azimuntium, a 
small city of Thrace on the Illyrian borders,"’ had been distinguished 
by the martial spirit of its youth, the skill and reputation of the leaders 
whom they had ^osen, and their daring exploits against the innumerable 
host of the barbarians. Instead of tamely expecting their approach, the 

"'According to the description, or rather invective, of Chrysostom, an auction 
of Byzantine luxury must have been vepr productive. Every wealthy house 
possessed a semicircular table of massy silver, such as two men could scarcely 
lift ; a vase of solid gold of the weight of forty pounds ; cups, dishes, of the 
same metal, etc. ^ _ . 

“The articles of the treaty, expressed without much order or precision, 
may be found in Priscus (p. 34, 35, 36, 37, S3, etc. [ed. Par. ; p. 142-148, 178; 
etc., ed, Bonn!). Count Marcellinus dispenses some comfort by observing— 
I. T/tat Attila himself solicited the peace and presents which he had formerly 
refused; and, 2. T/iafj about the same time, the ambassadors of India pre- 
sented a fine large tame tiger to the emperor Theodosius. 

“Priscus, p. 35, 36 [p. 143, 144. ed. Bonn]. Among the hundred and eighty- 
two forts or castles of Tlirace enumerated by Procopius fde jEdificiis, 1 , jv. 
c. xi. tom. H. p. 92, edit. Paris [tom. iii. p. 306. ed. Bonn]), there is one of 
the name of Esimontott, whose position is doubtfully marked, in the neighbour- 
hood of Anchialus and the Euxinc Sea. The name' and walls of Azimuntium 
might subsist till the reign of Justinian; but the race of its brave defenders 
had been carefully extirpated by the jealousy of the Roman princes. 
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Azimuntines attacked, in frequent and successful sallies, the troops of 
the Huns, who gradually declined the dangerous neighbourhood, rescued 
from their hands the spoil and the captives, and recruited their domestic 
force by the voluntary association of fugitives and deserters. After the 
conclusion of th.e treaty Attila still menaced the empire with implacable 
war, unless the Azimuntines were persuaded or compelled to comply 
•with the conditions which their sovereign had accepted. The ministers 
of Theodosius confessed, with shame and with truth, that they no longer 
possessed any authority over a society of men who so bravely asserted 
their natural independence; and the king of the Huns condescended to 
negotiate an equal exchange with the citizens of Azimus. They 
demanded the restitution of some shepherds, who with their cattle had 
been accidentally surprised. A strict though fruitless inquiry was al- 
lowed; but the Huns were obliged to swear that they did not detain any 
prisoners belonging to the city before they could recover two surviving 
countr3'men whom the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges for the safety 
of their lost companions. Attila, on his side, was satisfied and deceived 
by their solemn asseveration that the rest of the captives had been put 
to the sword; and that it was their constant practice immediately to 
dismiss the Romans and the deserters who had obtained the security of 
the public faith. This prudent and officious dissimulation may be con- 
demned or excused by the casuists as they incline to the rigid decree of 
St. Augustin, or the milder sentiment of St. Jerom and St. Chrysos- 
tom; but every soldier, every statesman, must acknowledge that, if the 
race of the Azimuntines had been encouraged and multiplied, the bar- 
barians would have ceased to trample on the majesty of the empire.®* 
It would have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius had purchased, by 
the loss of honour, a secure and solid tranquillity, or if his tameness 
had not invited the repetition of injuries. The Byzantine court was 
insulted by five or six successive embassies;®" and the ministers of Attila 
were uniformly instructed to press the tardy or imperfect execution of 
the last treaty; to produce the names of fugitives and deserters who 
were still protected by the empire; and to declare, with seeming modera- 
tion, that, unless their sovereign obtained complete and immediate sat- 
isfaction, it would be impossible for him, were it even his wish, to check 
the resentment of his warlike tribes. Besides the motive of pride and 
interest which might prompt the king of the Huns to continue this train 

The peevish dispute of St. Jerom and St. Augustin, who laboured by 
different expedients to reconcile the seeming quarrel of the two apostles, St 
Peter and St, Paul, depeiid.s on the solution of an important question (Middle- 
ton's Works, vol. ij. p. S"Jo)i which has been frequently agitated by catholic 
and protestant divines, and even by lawyers and philosophers of every age. 

Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, etc., c, xix.) has delineated, 
wtth a bold and easy pencil, some of the most striking circumstances of the 
pride of Attila and the disgrace of the Romans. He deserves the praise 
of liai’ing read the Fragments of Priscus, which have been too much disre- 
farilcd. 
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of negotiation, he was influenced by the less honourable view of enriching 
his favourites at the expense of his enemies. The Imperial treasury 
was exhausted to procure the friendly offices of the ambassadors and 
their principal attendants, whose favourable report might conduce to 
the maintenance of peace. The barbarian monarch was flattered by the 
liberal reception of his ministers; he computed with pleasure the value 
and splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted the performance 0 / 
every promise which would contribute to their private emolument, 
and treated as an important business of state the marriage of his secre- 
tary Constantins.^® That Gallic adventurer, who was recommended by 
Aetius to the king of the Huns, had engaged his service to the ministers 
of Constantinople for the stipulated reward of a wealthy and noble wife; 
and the daughter of Count .Saturninus was chosen to discharge the obli- 
gations of her country. The reluctance of the victim, some domestic 
troubles, and tlie unjust confiscation of her fortune, cooled the ardour 
of her interested lover; but he still demanded, in the name of Attila, an 
equivalent alliance; and, after many ambiguous delays and excuses, the 
Byzantine court was compelled to sacrifice to this insolent stranger 
the widow of Armatlus, whose birth, opulence, and beauty placed her 
in the most illustrious rank of the Roman matrons. For these importunate 
and oppressive embassies Attila claimed a suitable return; he weighed, 
with suspicious pride, the character and station of the Imperial envoys; 
but he condescended to promise that he would advance as far as Sardica 
to receive any minister who had been invested with the consular dignity. 
The council of Theodosius eluded this proposal by representing the deso- 
late and ruined condition of Sardica; and even ventured to insinuate that 
every officer of the. army or household was qualified to treat with the most 
powerful princes of Scythia. Maximin,^^ a respectable courtier, whose 
abilities had been long exercised in civil and military employments, ac- 
cepted with reluctance the troublesome, and perhaps dangerous, commis- 
sion of reconciling the angry spirit of the king of the Huns. His friend, th j 
historian Priscus,"*® embraced the opportunity of observing the barbarian 

"See Priscus, p. 69, yi, 72, etc. [p. 208, 213, ed. Bonn], I would fain be- 
lieve that this adventurer was afterwards crucified by the order of Attila, 
on a suspicion of treasonable practices; but Priscus (p. 57 [p. i8s, 186, ed. 
Bonn]) has too plainly distinguished two persons of the name of Constan- 
tius, who, from the similar events of their lives, might have been easily con- 
founded. 

“In the Persian treaty, concluded in the year 422, the wise and eloquent 
Maximin had been the assessor of Ardaburius (Socrates, I. vji. c. 20). When 
Mercian ascended the throne, the ofiSce of Great Chamberlain was bestowed 
on Maximin, who is ranked in a public edict among the four principal min- 
isters of state (Novell, ad Calc, Cod. Theod. p. 31 [tit. ii.]). He e.xecuted 
a civil and military commission in the eastern provinces ; and his death was 
lamented by the savages of .Ethiopia, whose incursions he had repressed. See 
Priscus, p. 40, 41 [p. 153, IS 4 ( ed. Bonn]. 

" Priscus was a native of Panium in Thrace, and desert’ed by his elo(jnence 
an honourable place among the sophists of the age. His Byzantine history, 
which related to his own times, was comprised in seven books. See Fabridus 
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hero in the peaceful and domestic scenes of life: but the secret of the 
embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was intrusted only to the interpreter 
Vigilius. The two last ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a noble sub- 
ject of the Pannonian province, and Edecon, a valiant chieftain of the 
tribe of the Scyrri, returned at the same time from Constantinople to 
the royal camp. Their obscure names were afterwards illustrated by 
the extraordinary fortune and the contrast of their sons: the two serv- 
ants of Attila became the fathers of the last Roman emperor of the 
West, and of the first barbarian king of Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous train of men and 
horses, made their first halt at Sardica, at the distance of three hundred 
and fifty miles, or thirteen days’ journey, from Constantinople. As the 
remains of Sardica were still included within the limits of the empire, 
it was incumbent 'on the Romans to exercise the duties of hospitality. 
They provided, with the assistance of the provincials, a sufficient num- 
ber of sheep and oxen, and invited the Huns to a splendid, or, at least, 
a plentiful supper. But the harmony of the entertainment was soon 
disturbed by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The greatness of the 
emperor and the empire was warmly maintained by their ministers; the 
Huns, with equal ardour, asserted the superiority of their victorious 
monarch: the dispute was inflamed by the rash and unseasonable flattery 
of Vigilius, who passionately rejected the comparison of a mere mortal 
with the divine Theodosius; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
Maximin and Priscus were able to divert the conversation or to soothe 
the angry minds of the barbarians. 'When they rose from table the 
Imperial ambassador presented Edecon and Orestes with rich gifts of 
silk robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully accepted. Yet 
Orestes could not forbear insinuating that he had not always been 
treated with such respect and liberality: and the offensive distinction 
which was implied between his civil office and the hereditary rank of 
his colleague seems to have made Edecon a doubtful friend and Orestes 
an irreconcilable enemy. After this entertainment they travelled about 
one hundred miles from Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing city, 
which had given birth to the great Constantine, was levelled with the 
ground; the inhabitants were destroyed or dispersed; and the appear- 
ance of some sick persons, who were still permitted to exist among the 
ruins of the churches, served only to increase the horror of the prospect. 
The surface of the country was covered with the bones of the slain; 
and the ambassadors, who directed their course to the north-west, were 
obliged to pass the hills of modern Servia before they descended into 
the flat and marshy grounds which are terminated by the Danube. The 
Huns were masters of the great river: their navigation was performed 
in large canoes, hollowed out of the trunk of a single tree; the ministers 


fu Notwithstanding the charitable judgment 

ot the critics, I suspect that Priscus was a Patman. “ 
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of Theodosius were safely landed on the opposite bank; and their bar- 
barian associates immediately hastened to the camp of Attila, w'hich was 
equally prepared for the amusements of hunting or of war. No sooner 
had Maximin advanced about two miles from the Danube than he began 
to experience the fastidious insolence of the conqueror. He was sternly 
forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest he should infringe the 
distant awe that was due to the royal mansion. The ministers of Attila 
pressed him to communicate the business and the instructions which he 
reserved for the ear of their sovereign. When Maximin temperately 
urged the contrary practice of nations, he was still more confounded to 
find that the resolutions of the Sacred Consistory, those secrets (says 
Priscus) which should not be revealed to the gods themselves, had been 
treacherously disclosed to the public enemy. On his refusal to comply 
with such ignominious terms, the Imperial envoy was commanded in- 
stantly to depart; the order was recalled ^ it was again repeated; and 
the Huns renewed their ineffectual attempts to subdue the patient firm- 
ness of Maximin. At length, by the intercession of Scotta, the brother 
of Onegesius, whose friendship had been purcliased by a liberal gift, he 
was admitted to the royal presence; but, instead of obtaining a decisive 
answer, he was compelled to undertake a remote journey towards the 
North, that Attila might enjoy the proud satisfaction of receiving in the 
same camp the ambassadors of the Eastern and Western empires. His 
journey was regulated by the guides, who obliged him to halt, to hasten 
his march, or to deviate from the common road, as it best suited the 
convenience of the king. The Romans who traversed the plains of 
Hungary suppose that they passed several navigable rivers, either in 
canoes or portable boats; but there is reason to suspect that the winding 
stream of the Theiss, or Tibiscus, might present itself in different places 
under different names. From the contiguous villages they received a 
plentiful and regular supply of provisions; mead instead of wine, millet 
in the place of bread, and a certain liquor named camus, which, accord- 
ing to the report of Priscus, was distilled from barley." Such fare might 
appear coarse and indelicate to men who had tasted the luxury of Con- 
stantinople; but, in their accidental distress, they were relieved by the 
gentleness and hospitality of the same barbarians, so terrible and so 
merciless in war. The ambassadors had encamped on the edge of a 
large morass. A violent tempest of wind and rain, of thunder and light- 
ning, overturned their tents, immersed their baggage and furniture in 
the water, and scattered their retinue, who wandered in the darkness 

“ The Huns themselves still continued to despise the labours of agriculture : 
they abused the privilege of a victorious nation; and the C^ths, their indus- 
trious subjects, who cultivated the earth, dreaded their neighbourhood, like 
that of so many ravenous wolves (Priscus, p, 45 [p. 163, ed. Bpnn]). In 
the same manner the Sarts and Tadgics provide for their own subsistence, and 
for that of the Usbec Tartars, their lazy and rapacious sovereigns. See 
Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423 4<;s. etc. 
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of the night, uncertain of their road and apprehensive of some unknown 
danger, till they awakened by their cries the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bouring village, the property of the widow of Bleda. A bright illumina- 
tion, and, in a few' moments, a comfortable fire of reeds, was kindled by 
their officious benevolence:’ the wants, and even the desires, of the 
Romans were liberally satisfied; and they seem to have been embar- 
rassed by the singular politeness of Bleda’s widow, who added to her 
other favours the gift, or at least the loan, of a sufficient number of 
beautiful and obsequious damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding day 
was dedicated to repose, to collect and dry the baggage, and to the re- 
freshment of the men and horses; but, in the evening, before they pur- 
sued their journey, the ambassadors expressed their gratitude to the 
bounteous lady of the village by a very acceptable present of silver cups, 
red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon after this adventure 
they rejoined the march of Attila, from whom they had been separated 
about six days; and slowly proceeded to the capital of an empire which 
did not contain, in the space of several thousand miles, a single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague and obscure geography of 
Priscus, this capital appears to have been seated between the Dan- 
ube, the Theiss, and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of Upper Hun- 
gary, and most probably in the neighbourhood of Jazberin, Agria, or 
Tokay.** In its origin it could be no more than an accidental camp, 
which, by the long and frequent rKidence of Attila, had insensibly 
swelled into a huge village, for the reception of his court, of the troops 
who followed his person, and of the various multitude of idle or industri- 
ous slaves and retainers.*® The baths, constructed by Onegesius, were 
the only edifice of stone; the materials had been transported from 
Pannonia; and since the adjacent country was destitute even of large 

"It is evident that Priscus passed the Danube and the Theiss, and that 
he did not reach the foot of the Carpathian hills, Agria, Tokay, and Jaz- 
herin are situate in the plains circumscribed by this definition. M. de Buat 
(Histoire des Peuples, etc., tom, yii. p. 461) lias chosen Tokay; Otrokosci 
(p. iSo, apud Mascou, ix. 33), a learned Hungarian, has preferred Jazberin, 
a place about thirty-six miles westward of Buda and the Danube. 

[M. St, Martin considers the narrative of Priscus, the only authority of 
Count de Buat and of Gibbon, too vague to fix the position of Auila’s camp. 
“It is worthy of remark that in die Hungarian traditions collected by 
Thevrocz, 1 . 3, c. 17, precisely on the left branch of the Danube, where Attila’s 
residence was situated, in the same parallel stands the present city of Buda, 
in Hungarian Buduvur. It is for tWs reason that this city has retained for 

long time among the Germans of Hungary the name of Etzelnburg or 
Etzclaburg, viz., the city of Attila. St Martin sees no reason for not accepting 
the narration of the Hungarian historians. — O. S.] 

*’The royal village of Attila may be compared to the city of Karacorum, 
the residence of the successors of Zingis, which, though it appears to have 
been a more stable habitation, did not equal the size or splendour of the 
town and abbey of St. Denys in the 13th century (see Rubruquis, in die 
Histoire G^n^rale dcs Voyages, tom. vii. p. 386). The camp of Aurengzebe, 
as it is so agreeably described by Bernier (tom. ii. p. 217-335), blended the 
manners of Scythia with the magnificence and luxury of Hiiidost.-n, 
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timber, it may be presumed that the meaner habitations of the royal 
village consisted of straw, of mud, or of canvas. The wooden houses 
of the more iliustrious Huns were built and adorned with rude mag- 
nificence, according to the rank, the fortune, or the taste of the pro- 
prietors. They seem to have been distributed with some degree of 
order and symmetry; and each spot became more honourable as it 
approached the person of the sovereign. The palace of Attila, which 
surpassed all other houses in his dominions, was built entirely of wood, 
and covered an ample space of ground. The outward enclosure v/as 
a lofty wall, or palisade, of smooth square timber, intersected with 
high towers, but intended rather for ornament than defence. This wall, 
which seems to have encircled the declivity of a hill, comprehended 
a great variety of wooden edifices, adapted to the uses of royalty. A 
separate house was assigned to each of the numerous wives of Attila ; 
and, instead of the rigid and illiberal confinement imposed by Asiatic 
jealousy, they politely admitted the Roman ambassadors to their pres- 
ence, their table, and even to the freedom of an innocent embrace. 
When Maximin offered his presents to Cerca the principal queen, 
he admired the singular architecture of her mansion, the height of the 
round columns, the size and beauty of the wood, which was curiously 
shaped or turned, or polished or carved; and his attentive eye was able 
to discover some taste in the ornaments, and some regularity in the 
proportions. After passing through the guards who watched before the 
gate, the ambassadors were introduced into the private apartment of 
Cerca. The wife of Attila received their visit sitting, or rather 
lying, on a soft couch; the floor was covered with a carpet; the domes- 
tics formed a circle round the queen; and her damsels, seated on the 
ground, were employed in working the variegated embroidery which 
adorned the dress of the barbaric warriors. The Huns were ambitious 
of displaying those riches which were the fruit and evidence of their 
victories; the trappings of their horses, their swords, and even their 
dices, were studded with gold and precious stones; and their tables were 
profusely spread with plates, and goblets, and vases of gold and silver, 
which had been fashioned by the labour of Grecian artists. The mon- , 
arch alone assumed the superior pride of still adhering to the simplicity 
of his Scytliian ancestors.'*” The dress of Attila, his arms, and the 
furniture of his horse, were plain, without ornament, and of a single 
colour. The royal table was served in wooden cups and platters; 
flesh was his only food; and the conqueror of the North never tasted 
the luxury of bread. 

When Attila first gave audience to the Roman ambassadors on the 
banks of the Danube, his tent was encompassed with a formidable 
guard. The monarch himself was seated in a wooden chair. His stem 

*" When the Moguls displayed the spoils of Asia in the diet of Toncal, the 
throne of Zingis was still covered with the original black felt carpet on 
which he had been seated when he was raised to the command of his war- 
like countrymen. See Vie de Gengiscan, 1. iv. c. 9 . 
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countenance, angry gestures, and impatient tone astonished the firmness 
of Maximin; but Vigilius had more reason to tremble, since he dis- 
tinctly understood the menace, that if Attila did not respect the law of 
nations, he would nail the deceitful interpreter to a cross, and leave 
his body to the vultures. The barbarians condescendedj by producing 
an accurate list, to expose the bold falsehood of Vigilius, who had 
affirmed that no more than seventeen deserters could be found. But he 
arrogantly declared that he apprehended only the disgrace of con- 
tending with his fugitive slaves; since he despised their impotent efforts 
to defend the provinces which Theodosius had intrusted to their arms: 
“ For what fortress ” (added Attila), “ what city, in the wide extent 
of the Roman empire, can hope to exist, secure and impregnable, if 
it is our pleasure that it should be erased from the earth? ” He dis- 
missed, however, the interpreter, who returned to Constantinople with 
his peremptory demand of more complete restitution, and a more 
splendid embassy. His anger gradually subsided, and his domestic 
satisfaction in a marriage which he celebrated on the road with the 
daughter of Eslam might perhaps contribute to mollify the native 
fierceness of his temper. The entrance of Attila into the royal village 
was marked by a very singular ceremony. A numerous troop of women 
came out to meet their hero and their king. They marched before him, 
distributed into long and regular files: the intervals between the files 
were filled by white veils of thin linen, which the women on either 
side bore aloft in their hands, and which formed a canopy for a chorus 
of young virgins, who chanted hymns and songs in the Scythian 
language. The wife of his favourite Onegesius, with a train of female 
attendants, saluted Attila at the door of her own house, on his way to 
the palace; and offered, according to the custom of the country, her re- 
spectful homage, by entreating him to taste the wine and meat which 
she had prepared for his reception. As soon as the monarch had gra- 
ciously accepted her hospitable gift, his domestics lifted a small silver 
table to a convenient height, as he sat on horseback; and Attila, when 
he had touched the goblet with his lips, again saluted the wife of 
Onegesius, and continued his march. During his residence at the seat, 
of empire his hours were not wasted in the recluse idleness of a seraglio; 
and the king of the Huns could maintain his superior dignity without 
concealing his person from the public view. He frequently assembled 
his council, and gave audience to the ambassadors of the nations; and 
his people might appeal to the supreme tribunal, which he held at 
stated times, and, according to the Eastern custom, before the principal 
gate of his wooden palace. The Romans, both of the East and of 5ie 
West, were twice invited to the banquet where Attila feasted with the 
princes and nobles of Scythia. Maximin and his colleagues were 
stopped on the threshold, till they had made a devout libation to the 
health and prosperity of the king of the Huns; and were conducted, 
after this ceremony, to their respective seats in a spacious hall. The 
royal table and couch, covered with carpets and fine linen, was raised 
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by several steps in the midst of the hall; and a son, an uncle, or perhaps 
a favourite king, were admitted to share the simple and homely repast 
of Attila. Two lines of small tables, each of which contained three 
or four guests, were ranged in order on either hand; the right was 
esteemed the most honourable, but the Romans ingenuously confess 
that they were placed on the left; and that Beric, an unknown chief- 
tain, most probably of the Gothic race, preceded the representatives of 
Theodosius and Valentinian. The barbarian monarch received from 
his cupbearer a goblet filled with wine, and courteously drank to the 
health of the most distinguished guest, who rose from his seat and ex- 
pressed, in the same manner, his loyal and respectful vows. This 
ceremony was successively performed for all, or at least for the illus- 
trious persons of the assembly; and a considerable time must have been 
consumed, since it was thrice repeated as each course or service was 
placed on tlie table. But the wme still remained after the meat had 
been removed; and the Huns continued to indulge their intemperance 
long after the sober and decent ambassadors of the two empires had 
withdrawn themselves from the nocturnal banquet. Yet before they re- 
tired they enjoyed a singular opportunity of observing the manners of 
the nation in their convivial amusements. Two Scythians stood before 
the couch of Attila, and recited the verses which they had composed 
to celebrate his valour and his victories. A profound silence prevailed 
in the hall; and the attention of the guests was captivated by the vocal 
harmony, which revived and perpetuated the memory of their own ex- 
ploits: a martial ardour flashed from the eyes of the warriors, who 
were impatient for battle; and the tears of the old men expressed their 
generous despair that they could no longer partake the danger and 
glory of the field.*^ This entertainment, which might be considered as 
a school of military virtue, was succeeded by a farce that debased the 
dignity of human nature. A Moorish and a Scythian buffoon suc- 
cessively excited the mirth of the rude spectators, by their deformed 
figure, ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd speeches, and the strange 
unintelligible confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, and the Hunnic 
languages; and the hall resounded with loud and licentious peals, of 
laughter. In the midst of this intemperate riot, Attila alone, without a 
change of countenance, maintained his steadfast and inflexible gravity, 
which was never relaxed, except on the entrance of Irnac, the youngest 
of his sons: he embraced the boy with a smile of paternal tenderness, 
gently pinched him by the cheek, and betrayed a partial affection, 
which was justified by the assurance of his prophets that Irnac would 
be the future support of his family and empire. Two days afterwards 
the ambassadors received a second invitation; and they bad reason 
to praise the politeness, as well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king 

"If we may believe Plutarch (in Demetrio, tom, v. [c. 19 J p. 24), it was 
the custom of the Scythians, when they indulged in the pleasures of the : 
tabic, to awaken their languid courage by the martial harmony of twanging 
their bow-strings. 
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of the Huns held a long and familiar conversation with Maximin ; but 
his civility was interrupted by rude expressions and haughty re- 
proaches; and he was provoked, by a motive of interest, to support, 
with unbecoming zeal, the private claims of his secretary Constantius. 
“ The emperor ” (said Attila) “■ has long promised him a rich wife: 
Constantius must not be disappointed; nor should a Roman emperor 
deserve the name of liar.” On the third day the ambassadors were dis- 
missed; the freedom of several captives was granted, for a moderate 
ransom, to their pressing entreaties; and, besides the royal presents, 
they were permitted to accept from each of the Scythian nobles the 
honourable and useful gift of a horse, Maximin returned, by the same 
road, to Constantinople; and though he was involved in an accidental 
dispute with Beric, fJie new ambassador of Attila, he flattered himself 
that he had contributed, by the laborious journey, to confirm the peace 
and alliance of rhe two nations.'*® 

But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous design 
which had been concealed under the mask of the public faith. The sur- 
prise and satisfaction of Edecon, when he contemplated the splendour 
of Constantinople, had encouraged the interpreter Vigilius to procure 
for him a secret interview with the eunuch Chrysaphius,'*® who governed 
the emperor and the empire. After some previous conversation, and a 
mutual oath of secrecy, the eunuch, who had not, from his own feelings 
or experience, imbibed any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, ven- 
tured to propose the death of Attila, as an important service, by whicli 
Edecon might deserve a liberal share of the wealth and luxury which he 
admired. The ambassador of the Huns listened to the tempting offer; 
and professed, with apparent zeal, his ability, as well as readiness, to 
execute the bloody deed: the design was communicated to the master 
of the offices, and the devout Theodosius consented to the assassination 
of his invincible enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy was defeated 
by the dissimulation, or the repentance, of Edecon; and though he might 
exaggerate his inward abhorrence for the treason which he seemed to 
approve, he dexterously assumed the merit of an early and voluntary 
confession. If we now review the embassy of Maximin and the be- 
haviour of Attila, we must applaud the barbarian, who respected the 
laws of hospitality, and generously entertained and dismissed the minis- 


The curious narrative of this embassy, which required few observations, 
and was not .susceptible of any collateral evidence, may be found in Priscus. 
V. 49-70 [ed. Par.; P- i/o-aog, ed. Bonn]. But I have not confined myself 
to the same order , and I had previously extracted the historical circumstances, 
which were less intimately connected witli the journey and business of the 
Koman ambassadors. 

“M. de Tillemont has very properly given the succession of chamberlains 
who reigned in the name of Theodosias. Chrysaphius was the last, and, ac- 

SrswU^SofelaS*"’ Eutyches. engaged him^ to 
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ter of a prince who had conspired against his life. But the rashness of 
Vigilius will appear still more extraordinary, since he returned, conscious 
of his guilt and danger, to the royal camp accompanied by his son, and 
carrying with him a weighty purse of gold, which the favourite eunuch 
had furnished, to satisfy the demands of Edecon and to corrupt the 
fidelity of the guards. The interpreter was instantly seized and dragged 
before the tribunal of Attila, where he asserted his innocence with 
specious firmness, till the threat of inflicting instant death on his son 
extorted from him a sincere discovery of the criminal transaction. Under 
the name of ransom, or confiscation, the rapacious king of the Huns 
accepted two hundred pounds of gold for the life of a traitor whom he 
disdained to punish. He pointed his just indignation against a nobler 
object. His ambassadors, Eslaw and Orestes, were immediately des- 
patched to Constantinople with a peremptory instruction, which it was 
much safer for them to execute than to disobey. They boldly entered 
the Imperial presence with the fatal purse hanging down from the neck 
of Orestes, who interrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood beside 
the throne, whether he recognised the evidence of his guilt. But the 
office of reproof was reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague 
Eslaw, who gravely addressed the emperor of the East in the following 
words: “ Theodosius is the son of an illustrious and respectable parent: 
Attila likewise is descended from a noble race; and Ae has supported, 
by his actions, the dignity which he inherited from his father Mundzuk. 
But Theodosius has forfeited his paternal honours, and, by consenting 
to pay tribute, has degraded himself to the condition of a slave. It is 
therefore just that he should reverence the man whom fortune and merit 
have placed above him, instead of attempting, like a wicked slave, 
clandestinely to conspire against his master.” The son of Arcadius, 
who was accustomed only to the voice of flattery, heard with astonish- 
ment the severe language of truth: he blushed and trembled; nor did 
he presume directly to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw 
and Orestes were instructed to demand. A solemn embassy, armed 
with full powers and magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate 
the wrath of Attila; and his pride was gratified by the choice of Nomius 
and Anatolius, two ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom the 
one was great treasurer, and the other was master-general of the armies 
of the East. He condescended to meet these ambassadors on the banks 
of the river Drenco; and though he at first affected a stern and haughty 
demeanour, his anger was insensibly mollified by their eloquence and 
liberality. He condescended to pardon the emperor, the eunuch, and 
the interpreter; bound himself by an oath to observe the conditions of 
peace; released a great number of captives; abandoned the fugitives 
and deserters to their fate; and resigned a large territory, to the south 
of the Danube, which he had already exhausted of its wealth and in- 
habitants. But this treaty was purchased at an expense which might 
have supported a vigorous and successful war; and the subjects of The- 
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odosius were compelled to redeem the safety of a worthless favourite 
by oppressive taxes which they would more cheerfully have paid for his 
destruction."'’ 

The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most humiliating 
circumstance of an inglorious life. As he was riding or hunting in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, he was thrown from his horse into the 
river Lycus; the spine of his back was injured by the fall; and he expired 
gome days afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the forty-third 
of his reign."' His sister Pulcheria, whose authority had been controlled 
both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs by the pernicious influence of the 
eunuchs, was unanimously proclaimed empress of the East; and the 
Romans, for the first time, submitted to a female reign. No sooner had 
Pulcheria ascended the throne than she indulged her own and tire public 
resentment by an act of popular justice. Without any legal trial, the 
eunuch Chrysaphius was executed before the gates of the city; and the 
immense riches which had been accumulated by the rapacious favourite 
served only to hasten and to justify his punishment."'' Amidst the general 
acclanrations of the clergy and people, the empress did not forget the 
prejudice and disadvantage to which her sex was exposed; and she wisely 
resolved to prevent their murmurs by the choice of a colleague who 
would always respect the superior rank and virgin chastity of his wife, 
.'■'he gave her hand to Marcian, a senator, about sixty years of age, and 
the^ nominal husband of Pulcheria was solemnly invested with the Im- 
perial purple. The zeal which he displayed for the orthodox creed, as 
it was established by the council of Chalcedon, would alone have inspired 
the grateful eloquence of the catholics. But the behaviour of Marcian 
in a private life, and afterwards on the throne, may support a more 
rational belief that he was qualified to restore and invigorate an empire 
which had been almost dissolved by the successive weakness of two 
hereditary monarchs. He was born in Thrace, and educated to the pro- 
fession of arms; but Marcian’s youth had been severely exercised by 
poverty and misfortune, since his only resource, when he first arrived at 
Constantinople, consisted in two hundred pieces of gold which he had 
borrowed of a friend. He passed nineteen years in the domestic and 


• secret conspiracy, and its important consequences, may be traced 

P- 37. 38, 39, 54. 70. 7i. 7a [p. 146-150. 180, 210- 
til' k chronology of that historian is not fixed by any precise 

date ; but the senes of negotiattons between Attila and the Eastern empire 

S J'SoS.'.iS"' “ 

consequence was so likely to happen, and so unlikely to be Sted tot 
cental'. Callistus, a Greek of the fourteenth 

nutii (.says Count Marcellinus) suu cum avarilia interemntus 

sii .xtssx*? " • »>Krgg“ 
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military service of Aspar and his son Ardaburius; followed those power- 
ful generals to the Persian and African wars; and obtained, by their in- 
fluence, the honourable rank of tribune and senator. His mild disposi- 
tion and useful talents, without alarming the jealousy, recommended 
Mercian to the esteem and favour of his patrons; he had seen, perhaps 
he had felt, the abuses of a venal and oppressive administration; and 
his own example gave weight and energy to the laws which he promul- 
gated for the reformation of manners.^® 


CHAPTER XXXV (419-455 A.D.) 

Invasion of Gaul by Attila — He is repulsed by Aetius and the Visipoths — 
Aitila invades and rz.'aciiaffi Italy — The Deaths uf Attila, Aetius, and 
FalentiniaH the Third 

It was the opinion of Marcian, that war should be avoided as long as it 
is possible to preserve a secure and honourable peace; but it was like- 
wise his opinion that peace cannot be honourable or secure, if the sov- 
ereign betrays a pusillanimous aversion to war. This temperate courage 
dictated his reply to the demands of Attila, who insolently pressed the 
payment of the annual tribute. The emperor signified to the barbarians 
that theymust no longer insult the majesty of Rome by the mention of 
a tribute; that he was disposed to reward, with becoming liberality, the 
faithful friendship of his allies; but that, if they presumed to violate 
the public p^ace, they should feel that he possessed troops, and arms, 
and resolution, to repel their attacks. The same language, even in the 
camp of the Huns, was used by his ambassador Apollonius, whose bold 
refusal to deliver the presents, till he had been admitted to a personal 
intemew, displayed a sense of dignity, and a contempt of danger, which 
Attila was not prepared to expect from the degenerate Romans.^ He 
threatened to chastise the rash successor of Theodosius; but he hesitated, 
whether he should first direct his invincible arms against the Eastern 
or the Western empire. While mankind awaited his decision with awful 
suspense, he sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Con- 
stantinople; and his ministers saluted the two emperors with the same 
haughty declaration. “Attila, my lord, and thy lord, commands thee to 
provide a palace for his immediate reception.”® But as the barbarian 

“ Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 4 [tom. i. p. 32S, sqg. ed. Bonn] ; Evagrius, 
1 . ii. c. I ; Theophanes, p. go, 91 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 161-164, ed. Bonn] ; Novell, 
ad Calcem Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 30. The praises \vhich_ St. Leo and the 
catholics have bestowed on Marcian are diligently transcribed by Baronius, 
as an encouragement for future princes. 

‘See Priscus, p. 39, 72 [p. 213, 214, ed. Bonn], 

“ The Alexandrian or Paschal Chronjcle, which introduce this hamhty 
message during the lifetime of Theodosius, may have anticipated the date: 
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despised, or affected to despise, the Romans of the East, whom he had 
so often vanquished, he soon declared his resolution of suspending the 
easy conquest till he had achieved a more glorious and important enter- 
prise. In the memorable invasions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were 
naturally attracted by the wealth and fertility of those provinces; but 
the particular motives and provocations of Attila can only be explained 
by the state of the Western empire under the reign of Valentinian, or, 
to speak more correctly, under the administration of Aetius.'' 

After the death of his rival Boniface, Aetius had prudently retired to 
the tents of the Huns; and he was indebted to their alliance for his 
safety and his restoration. Instead of the suppliant language of a guilty 
e-xile, he solicited his pardon at the head of sixty thousand barbarians; 
and the empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble resistance, that the con- 
descension which might have been ascribed to clemency was the effect 
of weakness or fear. She delivered herself, her son Valentinian, and 
the Western empire, into the hands of an insolent subject; nor could 
Placidia protect the son-in-law of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful 
Sebastian,* from the implacable persecution which urged him from one 
kingdom to another, till he miserably perished in the service of the 
Vandals. The fortunate AStius, who was immediately promoted to the 
rank of patrician, and thrice invested with the honours of the consulship, 
assumed, with the title of master of the cavalry and infantry, the whole 
military power of the state; and he is sometimes styled, by contemporary 
writers, the duke, or general, of the Romans of the West. His prudence, 
rather than his virtue, engaged him to leave the grandson of Theodosius 
in the possession of the purple; and Valentinian was permitted to enjoy 
the peace and luxury of Italy, while the patrician appeared in the glorious 
light of a hero and a patriot, who supported near twenty years the ruins 
of the Western empire. The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses that 
Aetius was born for the salvation of the Roman republic; “ and the 
following portrait, though it is drawn in the fairest colours, must be 

but the dull annalist was incapable of inventing the original and genuine 
style of Attila. 

’The second book of the Histoire Critique de I’Etablissement de la Mon- 
archic Franqoisc, tom. i. p. 189-424, throws great light on the state of Gaul 
when it Avas ipaded by Attila; but the ingenious author, the Abbd Dubos, 
too often bewilders himself in system and conjecture. 

’Victor Vitensis (de Persecut. Vandal. L i. c. 6, p. 8, edit. Ruinart) rglla 
him, acer consilio et strenuus in bcllo: but his courage, Avben he became 
unfortunate, was censured as desperate rashness; and Sebastian deserved, 
or obtained, the epithet of praceps (Sidon. Apollinar. Carmen ix. 281). His 
adventures at Constantinople, in Sicily, Giaul, Spain, and Africa, are faintly 
marked in the Chronicles of Marcellinus and Idatius. In his distress he 
was always followed by a numerous train; since he could ravage the Helles- 
pont and Propontis and seize the city of Barcelona. 

’Reipublicse Romanse singularitcr natus, qui superbiam Suevorum, 
Francoruraque barbariem immensis coedibus servire Imperio Romano 
coegisset Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. a4, p. 660. 
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allowed to contain a much larger proportion of truth than of flattery." 
“ His mother was a wealthy and noble Italian, and his father Gauden- 
tius, who held a distinguished rank in the province of Scytliia, gradually 
rose from the station of a military domestic to the dignity of master of 
the cavalry. Their son, who was enrolled almost in his infancy in the 
guards, was given as a hostage, first to Alaric, and afterwards to the 
Huns; and he successively obtained the civil and military honours of 
the palace, for which he was equally qualified by superior merit. The 
graceful figure of Aetius was not above die middle stature; but his manly 
limbs were admirably formed for strength, beauty, and agility; and he 
excelled in the martial exercises of managing a horse, drawing a bow, 
and darting the javelin. He could patiently endure the want of food 
or of sleep; and his mind and body were alike capable of the most 
laborious efforts. He possessed the genuine courage that can despise 
not only dangers, but injuries: and it was impossible either to corrupt, 
or deceive, or intimidate the firm integrity of his soul.”'^ The bar- 
barians, who had seated themselves in the Western provinces, were in- 
sensibly taught to respect the faith and valour of the patrician Aetius. 
He soothed their passions, consulted their prejudices, balanced their 
interest, and checked their ambition. A seasonable treaty which he 
concluded with Genseric protected Italy from the depredations of the 
Vandals; the independent Britons implored and acknowledged his salu- 
tary aid; the Imperial authority was restored and maintained in Gaul 
and Spain; and he compelled the Franks and the Suevi, whom he had 
vanquislied in the field, to become the useful confederates of the 
republic. 

From a principle of interest, as well as gratitude, AStius assiduously 
cultivated the alliance of the Huns. While he resided in their tents as 
an hostage or an exile, he had familiarly conversed with Atlila himself, 
the nephew of his benefactor; and the two famous antagonists appear 
to have been connected by a personal and military friendship, which 
they afterwards confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, and the 
education of Carpilio, the son of Aetius, in the camp of Attila. By the 
specious professions of gratitude and voluntary attachment, the patrician 
might disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian conqueror, who pressed ■ 

’ [Some valuable fragments of a poetical panegyric on Aetius by Mero- 
baudes, a Spaniard, were recovered from a palimpsest MS. by the industry 
and sagacity of Niebuhr, and were reijrinted in the edition of the Byzantine 
historians. The poet speaks in glowing terms of the long peace enjoyed 
under the administration of Aetius. The poet was rewarded by a statue 
publicly dedicated to his honour in Rome.~ 0 . S.] 

’This portrait is drawn by Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, a contem- 
porary historian, known only by some extracts which are preserved by 
Gregory of Tours ( 1 . ii. c. 8, in tom. ii. p. 163). It was probably the duty, 
or at least the interest, of Renatus, to magnify the virtues of Aetius; but 
he would have shown more dexterity if he had not insisted on his patient 
foroivina disposition. 
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the two empires with his innumerable armies. His demands were obeyed 
or eluded. When he claimed the spoils of a vanquished city, some vases 
of gold, which had been fraudulently embezzled, the civil and military 
governors of Noricum were immediately despatched to satisfy his com- 
plaints: ® and it is evident, from their conversation with Maximin and 
Priscus in the royal village, that the valour and prudence of Aetius had 
not saved the Western Romans from the common ignominy of tribute. 
Yet his dexterous policy prolonged the advantages of a salutary peace; 
and a numerous army of Huns and Alani, whom he had attached to his 
person, was employed in the defence of Gaul. Two colonies of these 
barbarians were judiciously fixed in the territories of Valence and Or- 
leans; " and their active cavalry secured the important passages of the 
Rhone and of the Loire. These savage allies were not indeed less for- 
midable to the subjects than to the enemies of Rome. Their original 
settlement was enforced with the licentious violence of conquest; and 
the province through which they marched was exposed to all the calami- 
ties of an hostile invasion.^ Strangers to the emperor or the republic, 
the Alani of Gaul were devoted to the ambition of Aetius; and though 
he might suspect that, in a contest with Attila himself, they would revolt 
to the standard of their national king, the patrician laboured to restrain, 
rather than to excite, their zeal and resentment against the Goths, the 
Burgundians, and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in the southern provinces 
of Gaul had gradually acquired strength and maturity; and the conduct 
of those ambitious barbarians, either in peace or war, engaged the per- 
petual vigilance of Aetius. After the death of Wallia, the Gothic sceptre 

‘ The embassy consisted of Count Romulus ; of Promotus, president of 
Noricum; and of Romanus, the military duke. They were accompanied 
by Tatullus, an illustrious citizen of Petovio, in the same province, and 
father of Orestes, who had married the daughter of Count Roinulus, See 
Priscus, p. 57, 6s [p. 185, 198, ed. Bonn]. Cassiodorus (Variar. i. 4) men- 
tions another embassy which was executed by his father and Carpilio, the 
son of Aetius; and, as Attila was no more, he could safely boast of their 
manly, intrepid behaviour in his presence. 

" Deserta Valentinas urbis rura Alanis partienda traduntur. Prosper. Tyronis 
Chron. in Hisloriens de France, tom. i. p. 639. A few lines afterwards. Prosper 
observes that lands in the ulterior Gaul were assigned to the Alani. Without 
admitting the correction of Dubos (tom. i. p. 300) , the reasonable supposition 
of two colonies or garrisons of Alani will confirm his arguments and remove 
his objections. 

See Prosper, Tyro, p. 639. Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 246) complains, 
in the name of Auvergne, his native country — 

Litorius Scythicos equites tnne forte, subacto 
Celsus Aremorico, (Teticum rapiebat in agmen 
Per terras, Arverne, tuas; qui proxima quxque 
Discursu, flammis, ferro, feritate, rapiiiis, 

Dclcbant; pacis fallentes nomen inane. 

Another poet, Paulinus of Perigord, confirms the complaint ; 

Nam socium vix ferre queas, qui durior hoste. 

See Dubos, tom. i, p. 330* 
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devolved to Theodoric, the son of the great Alaric ; ' ‘ and his prosperous 
reign of more than thirty years over a turbulent people may be allowed 
to prove that his prudence was supported by uncommon vigour, both 
of mind and body. Impatient of his ijarrow limits, Theodoric aspired to 
the possession of Arles, the wealthy seat of government and commerce; 
but the city was saved by the timely approach of Aetius; and the 
Gothic king, who had raised the siege with some loss and disgrace, was 
persuaded, for an adequate subsidy, to divert the martial valour of his 
subjects in a Spanish war. Yet Theodoric still watched, and eagerly 
seized, the favourable moment of renewing his hostile attempts. The 
Goths besieged Narbonne, while the Belgic provinces were invaded hy 
the Burgundians; and the public safety was threatened on every side by 
the apparent union of the enemies of Rome. On every side, the activity 
of Aetius and his Scythian cavalry opposed a firm and successful re- 
sistance. Twenty thousand Burgundians were slain in battle; and the 
remains of the nation humbly accepted a dependent seat in the moun- 
tains of Savoy.^^ The walls of Narbonne had been shaken by the bat- 
tering engines, and the inhabitants had endured the last extremities of 
famine, when Count Litorius, approaching in silence, and directing each 
horseman to carry behind him two sacks of flour, cut his way through 
the entrenchments of the besiegers. The siege was immediately raised; 
and the more decisive victory, which is ascribed to the personal conduct 
of Aetius himself, was marked with the blood of eight thousand Goths. 
But in the absence of the patrician, who was hastily summoned to Italy 
by some public or private interest, Count Litorius succeeded to the 
command; and his presumption soon discovered that far different talents 
are required to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct the operations of an 
important war. At the head of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced 
to the gates of Toulouse, full of careless contempt for an enemy whom 
his misfortunes had rendered prudent, and his situation made desperate. 
The predictions of the augurs had inspired Litorius with the profane 
confidence that he should enter the Gothic capital in triumph; and the 
trust which he reposed in his Pagan allies encouraged him to reject the 
fair conditions of peace which were repeatedly proposed by the bishops 


Theodoric II., the son of Theodoric I., declares to Avitus his resolution 
of repairing, or expiating, the fault which his grandfather had committed. 
Quse noster, peccavif avtis, quern fuscat id unum. 

Quod te, Roma, capit, 

Sidon. Panegyric. Avit. 505. 

This character, applicable only to the great Alaric, establishes the genealogy 
of the Gothic kings, which lias hitherto been unnoticed. 

"The name of Sapaiidia, tlie origin of Savoy, is first mentioned by 
Ammianus Marcellinus fl. xv. c. iij ; and two military posts are ascertained 
by the Notitia within the limits of that province; a cohort was stationed at 
Grenoble in Dauphine; and Ebredunum, or Iverdun, sheltered a fleet oi small 
vessels which commanded the lake of Neufchatel. See Valesius, Notit. Gal- 
liarum, p. fio.^. D'Anville, Notice de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. 284, S?p., 
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in the name of Thendoric. The king of the Goths exhibited in his dis- 
tress the edifying contrast of Christian piety and moderation; nor did 
he lay aside his sackcloth and ashes till he was prepared to arm for the 
combat. His soldiers, animated with martial and religious enthusiasm, 
assaulted the camp of Litorius. The conflict was obstinate; the slaughter 
was mutual. The Roman general, after a total defeat, which could be 
imputed only to his unskilful rashness, was actually led through the 
streets of Toulouse, not in his own, but in an hostile triumph; and the 
misery which he experienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, ex- 
cited the compassion of the barbarians themselves.^^ Such a loss, in a 
country whose spirit and finances were long since exhausted, could not 
easily be repaired; and the Goths, assuming, in their turn, the senti- 
ments of ambition and revenge, would have planted their victorious 
standards on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence of Aetius had not 
restored strength and discipline to the Romans.^* The two armies ex- 
pected the signal of a decisive action; but the generals, who were con- 
scious of each other’s force, and doubtful of their own superiority, 
prudently sheathed their swords in the field of battle; and their recon- 
ciliation was permanent and sincere. Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, 
appears to have deserved the love of his subjects, the confidence of his 
allies, and the esteem of mankind. His throne was surrounded by six 
valiant sons, who were educated with equal care in the exercises of the 
barbarian camp, and in those of the Gallic schools: from the study of 
the Roman jurisprudence they acquired the theory, at least, of law and 
justice; and the harmonious sense of Virgil contributed to soften the 
asperity of their native manners.^® The two daughters of the Gothic 
king were given in marriage to the eldest sons of the kings of the Suevi 
and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa; but these illustri- 
ous alliances were pregnant with guilt and discord. The queen of the 


” Salvian has attempted to explain the moral government of the Deity; 
a task which may be readily performed by supposing that the calamities of 
the wicked are judgments, and those of the righteous, trials. 

” — ; — ;; — Capto tcrrarum damna patebant 
Litorio :■ in Rhodanum proprios producere fines, 

Theudoridas fixum; ncc erat pugnare necesse, 

Sed migrare Getis. Rabidam trux asperat iram 
Victor; quod sensit Scythicum sub mccnibtis hostem 
Impntat, et nihil est gravius, si forsitan unquara 
Vincere contingat, trepido. 

. . . , . Panegyr. Avit. 300, etc. 

bidonirts then proceeds, according to the duty of a panegyrist, to transfer 
the whole merit from Aetius_ to his minister Avitus. 

’’Theodoric II. revered, in the person of Avitus, tlie character of his 
preceptor. 


, Mihi Romula dudum 

Per te jura placent; parvumque ediscere jussit 
Ad tua verba pater, docili quo prisca Aforonw 
Carmine molliret Scythicos mihi pagina mores, 

Sidon. Paneoyric. Avit. dp's etc. 
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Suevi bewailed the death of an husband, inhumanly massacred by her 
brother. The princess of the Vandals was the victim of a jealous tyrant, 
whom she called her father. The cruel Genseric suspected that his son’s 
wife had conspired to poison him; the supposed crime was punished by 
the amputation of her nose and ears; and the unhappy daughter of The- 
odoric was ignominiously returned to the court of Toulouse in that de- 
formed and mutilated condition. This horrid act, which must seem 
incredible to a civilised age, drew tears from every spectator ; but The- 
odoric was urged, by the feelings of a parent and a king, to revenge 
such irreparable injuries. The Imperial ministers, who always cherished 
the discord of the barbarians, would have supplied the Goths with arms, 
and ships, and treasures, for the African war ; and the cruelty of Gen- 
seric might have been fatal to himself, if the artful Vandal had not 
armed, in his cause, the formidable power of the Huns. His rich gifts 
and pressing solicitations inflamed tiie ambition of Attila; and the de- 
signs of Aetius and Theodoric were prevented by the invasion of Gaul.^“ 

The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to the neighbourhood 
of the Lower Rhine, had wisely established the right of hereditary suc- 
cession in the noble family of the Merovingians.^^ These princes were 
elevated on a buckler, the symbol of military command; and the royal 
fashion of long hair was the ensign of their birth and dignity. Their 
flaxen locks, which they combed and dressed with singular care, hung 
down in flowing ringlets on their back and shoulders; while the rest of 
the nation were obliged, either by law or custom, to shave the hinder 
part of their head, to comb their hair over the forehead, and to content 
themselves with the ornament of two small whiskers.^” The lofty stature 

“Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric I. are, Jornandes de Rebm 
Geticis, c. 34. 3^. and the Chronicles of Idatius and the two Prospers, in- 
serted in the Historians of France, tom. i. p. 612-640, To these we may 
add Salvian de Gubernatione Dei, 1. vii. p. 243, 244, 245, and the Panegyric 
of Avitus by Sidonius. 

“Reges Crinitos [super] se creavisse de prima, et ut ita dicam, nobiliori 
suorum familia (Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 9, p. 166, of the second v-olume of the 
Historians of France). Gregory himself does not mention the Merovingian 
name, which may be traced, however, to the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, as the distinctive appellation of the royal family, and even of the French 
monarchy. An ingenious critic has deduced the Merovingians from the 
great Maroboduus; and he has clearly proved that the prince who gave his 
name to the first race was more ancient than the father of Childeric. See 
Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, torn. xx. p. 52-90, tom. xxx. p. 
SS7-S8y. 

“ This German custom, which may be traced from Tacitus to Gregoiy of 
Tours, was at length adopted by the emperors of Constantinople. From 
a MS. of tlie tenth century, Montfaucon has delineated the representation 
of a similar ceremony, which the ignorance of the age had applied to king 
David. See Monumens de la Monarchic Pran^oise, tom. i. Discours Pre- 
liminaire. ' ... 

“ Csesaries prolixa . , . crinium fiagellis per terga dismissis, etc. See^ the 
Preface to the third volume of the Historians of France and the Abbe Le 
BcEuf (Dissertat. tom. iii. p. 47-79). This peculiar fashion of the Mere- 
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of the Franks and their blue eyes denoted a Germanic origin; their dose 
apparel accurately expressed the figure of their limbs; a weighty sword 
was suspended from a broad belt; their bodies were protected by a 
large shield: and these warlike barbarians were trained from their ear- 
liest youth to run, to leap, to swim; to dart the javelin or battle-axe 
with unerring aim; to advance wit^ut hesitation against a superior 
enemy; and to maintain, either in life or death, the invincible reputation 
of their ancestors.-" Clodion, the first of their, long-haired kings whose 
name and actions are mentioned in authentic history, held his residence 
at Dispargum,-' a village or fortress, whose place may be assigned be- 
tween Louvain and Brussels. From the report of his spies the king of 
the Franks was informed that the defenceless state of the second Belgic 
must yield, on the slightest attack, to the valour of his subjects. He 
boldly penetrated through the thickets and morasses of the Carbonarian 
forest; occupied Tournay and Cambray, the only cities which existed 
in the fifth century; and extended his conquests as far as the river 
Somme, over a desolate country whose cultivation and populousness are 
the effects of more recent industry."' While Clodion lay encamped in the 
plains of Artois,-'* and celebrated with vain and ostentatious security the 
marriage perhaps of his son, the nuptial feast was interrupted by 
the unexpected and unwelcome presence of Aetius, who had passed the 
LSomme at the head of his light cavalry. The tables, which had been 
spread under the shelter of a hill along the banks of a pleasant stream, 
were rudely overturned; the Franks were oppressed before tliey could 
recover their arms or their ranks, and their unavailing valour was fatal 

viiiffians has been remarked by natives and strangers ; by Priscus (torn. i. 
]), 608 fp. 153, ed. Bonn]), by Agathias (tom. ii. p. 49 [1. i. c. 3, p. 19, ed. 
Bonn]), and by Gregory of Tours (L iii. 18, vi. 24, viii. 10, tom. ii. p. 196, 
278. 316). 

“ See an original picture of the figure, dress, arms, and temper of the 
ancient Franks, in Sidonius Apolliiiaris (Panegyr., Majorian. 238-254) ; and 
such pictures, though coarsely drawn, have a real and intrinsic value. Father 
Daniel (Hist, de la Milice Franqoise, tom. i. p. 2-7) has illustrated the 
description. 

” Dubos, Hist. Critique, etc., tom. i. p. 271, 272. Some geographers have 
placed Dispargum on the German side of the Rhine. See a note of the Ben^ 
edictine Editors to the Historians of France, tom. ii. p. 166. 

“The Carbonarian wood was that part of the great forest of the Ardennes 
which lay between the Kscaut, or Scheldt, and the Meuse. Vales. Notit, 
Gall. p. 126. 

® Gregor. Turon, 1. ii. c. 9, in tom. ii. p. 166, 167 ; Fredegar. Epitnm. c, 9, 
p. 395; Gesta Reg. Francor. c. 5, in tom. ii. p. 544; Vit. St. Remig. ab Hincmar, 
in tom, iii. p. 373. 

“ Francos qua Cloio patentes 

Atrebatum terras pervaserat, 

, Panegyr. Majorian. 212. 

The precise spot was a town or village called Vicus Helena; and both the 
name and the place are discovered by modern geographers at Lens. See 
Vales. Noth. Gall, p, 246. Longuerue, Description de la France, tom. ii. 
p. o8« 
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only to themselves. The loaded waggons which had followed their 
march afforded a rich booty; and the virgin-bride with her female at- 
tendants submitted to the new lovers who were imposed on them by the 
chance of war. This advantage, which had been obtained by the shill 
and activity of Aetius, might reflect some disgrace on the military pru- 
dence of Clodion; but the king of the Franks soon regained his strength 
and reputation, and still maintained the possession of his Gallic kingdom 
from the Rhine to the Somme.“ Under his reign, and most probably 
from the enterprising spirit of his subjects, the three capitals, Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne, experienced the effects of hostile cruelty and 
avarice. The distress of Cologne was prolonged by the perpetual do- 
minion of the same barbarians who evacuated the ruins of Treves, and 
Treves, which in the space of forty years had been four times besieged 
and pillaged, was disposed to lose the memory of her afflictions in the 
vain amusements of the circus.-® The death of Clodion, after a reign of 
twenty years, exposed his kingdom to the discord and ambition of his 
two sons. Meroveus, the younger, was persuaded to implore the pro- 
tection of Rome; he was received at the Imperial court as the ally of 
Valentinian and the adopted son of the patrician Aetius, and dismissed 
to his native country with splendid gifts and the strongest assurances 
of friendship and support. During his absence his elder brother had 
solicited with equal ardour the formidable aid of Attila; and the king 
of the Huns embraced ari alliance which facilitated the passage of the 
Rhine, and justified by a specious and honourable pretence the invasion 
of Gaul.=» 

When Attila declared his resolution of supporting the cause of his 

” See a vague account of the action in Sidonius, Panegyr. Majorian. 21a- 
230. The French critics, impatient to establish their monarchy in Gaul, 
have dravifn a strong argument from t!ie silence of Sidonius, who dares not 
insinuate that the vanquished Franks were compelled to repass the Rhine. 
Dubos, tom. i. p. 322. 

“ Salvian (de Gubernat. Dei. 1 . vi.) has expressed, in va^e and declama- 
tory language, the misfortunes of these three cities, which are distinctly 
ascertained by the learned Mascou, Hist, of the Ancient Germans, ix. 21. 

" Priscus in relating the contest does not name the two brothers ; the 
second of whom he had seen at Rome, a beardless youth, with long flowing 
hair (Historians of France, tom. i. p. 607, 608 [p. 152, ed. Bonn]). The 
Benedictine Editors are inclined to b^eve that they were the sons of some 
unknown king of the Franks who reigned on the banks of the Neckar; but 
the arguments of M. de Foncemagne (M&n. de I'Acad^mie, tom. viii. p, 464} 
seem to prove that the succession of Clodion was disputed by his two sons, and 
that the younger was Meroveus, the father of Childeric. 

[What the relation was of Meroveus to Clodion is extremely doubtful. 
By some writers he is spoken of as a son, by others as an illegitimate son, 
^ a third set as merely belonging to his race. C£, Sismondi Histoire dei 
FranfaU, i. 117. — 0 . S.] 

“Under the Merovingian race the throne was hereditary; but all the sons 
of the deceased monarch were equally entitled to their share of his treasures 
and territories. See the Dissertations of M. de Foncemagne, in the sixth 
and eighth volumes of the Memoires de I'Acadmie. 
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allies the Vandals and the Franks, at the same time, and almost in the 
spirit of romantic chivalry, the savage monarch professed himself the 
lover and the champion of the princess Honoria. The sister of Valen- 
tinian was educated in the palace of Ravenna; and as her marriage 
might be productive of some danger to the state, she was raised, by the 
title of Augusta,-” above the hopes of the most presumptuous subject. 
But the fair Honoria had no sooner attained the sixteenth year of hei 
age than she detested the importunate greatness which must for ever 
exclude her from the comforts of honourable love: in the midst of vain 
and unsatisfactory pomp Honoria sighed, yielded to the impulse of 
nature, and threw herself into the arms of her chamberlain Eugenius. 
Her guilt and shame (such is the absurd language of imperious man) 
were soon betrayed by the appearances of pregnancy: but the disgrace 
of the royal family was published to the world by the imprudence of 
the empress Placidia, who dismissed her daughter, after a strict and 
shameful confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. The un- 
happy princess passed twelve or fourteen years in the irksome society 
of the sisters of Theodosius and their chosen virgins, to whose crown 
Honoria could no longer aspire, and whose monastic assiduity of prayer, 
fasting, and vigils she reluctantly imitated. Her impatience of long 
and hopeless celibacy urged her to embrace a strange and desperate 
resolution. The name of Attila was familiar and formidable at Con- 
stantinople, and his frequent embassies entertained a perpetual inter- 
course between his camp and the Imperial palace. In the pursuit of 
love, or rather of revenge, the daughter of Placidia sacrificed every duty 
and every prejudice, and offered to deliver her person into the arms of 
a barbarian of whose language she was ignorant, whose figure was 
scarcely human, and whose religion and manners she abhorred. By the 
ministry of a faithful eunuch she transmitted to Attila a ring, the pledge 
of her affection, and earnestly conjured him to claim her as a lawful 
spouse to whom he had been secretly betrothed. These indecent ad- 
vances were received, however, with coldness and disdain; and the king 
of the Huns continu^ to multiply the number of bis wives till his love 
was awakened by the more forcible passions of ambition and avarice. 
The invasion of Gaul was preceded and justified by a formal demand 
of the princess Honoria, with a just and equal share of the Imperial 
patrimony. His predecessors, the ancient Tanjous, had often addressed 
in the same hostile and peremptory manner the daughters of China; and 
the pretensions of Attila were not less offensive to the majesty of Rome. 
A firm but temperate refusal was communicated to his ambassadors. 
The right of female succession, though it might derive a specious argu- 

“A medal is still extant which exhibits the pleasing countenance of 
Honoria, with the title of Augusta; and on the reverse, the improper legend 
of Salus Reipwblic(E round the monogram of Christ. See Ducauge, Famil. 
Bvzantin. p. 67, 73, 
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inent from the recent examples of Placidia and Pulcheria, was strenu- 
ously denied, and the indissoluble engagements of Honoria were op- 
posed to the claims of her Scythian lover.=" On the discovery of her 
connection with the king of the Huns, the guilty princess had been sent 
away, as an object of horror, from Constantinople to Italj^: her life was 
spared, but the ceremony of her marriage was performed with some ob- 
scure and nominal husband before she was immured in a perpetual 
prison, to bewail those crimes and misfortunes which Honoria might have 
escaped liad she not been born the daughter of an emperor.''-^ 

A native of Gaul and a contemporary, the learned and eloquent Sido- 
nius, who was afterwards bishop of Clermont, had made a promise to 
one of his friends that he would compose a regular history of the war 
of Attila. If the modesty of Sidonius had not discouraged him from the 
prosecution of this interesting work,"“ the historian would have related 
with the simplicity of truth those memorable events to which the poet, 
in vague and doubtful metaphors, has concisely alluded.““ The kings 
and nations of Germany and Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to the 
Danube, obeyed the warlike summons of Attila. From the royal village 
in the plains of Hungary his standard moved towards the West, and 
after a march of seven or eight hundred miles he reached the conflux 
of the Rhine and the Neckar, where he was joined by the Franks who 
adhered to his ally, the elder of the sons of Clodion. A troop of light 
barbarians who roamed in quest of plunder might choose the winter for 
the convenience of passing the river on the ice, but the innumerable 
cavalry of the Huns required such plenty of forage and provisions as 
could be procured only in a milder season; the Hercynian forest supplied 
materials for a bridge of boats, and the hostile myriads were poured with 

"See Priscus, p. 39. 40 [p. iSi, 152, cd. Bonn]. It might be fairly alleged 
that, if females could succeed to tte throne, Valentinian himself, who had 
married the daughter and heiress of the younger Theodosius, would have 
asserted her right to the Eastern empire. 

The adventures of Honoria are imperfectly related by Jornandcs, de 
Successionc Rcgn. c. 97, and de Rcb. Get. c. 42, p. 674; and in the Chronicles 
of Prosper and Marcellinus; but they cannot be made consistent or prob- 
able, unless we separate, by an interval of time and place, her intrigue with 
Eugenius and her invitation of Attila. 

“Exegeras mihi, ut promitterem tibi Attilse bellum stylo me posteris in- 
timaturum . . . coeperam scribere, sed opens . arrepti fasce perspecto, 
tseduit inchoasse. Sidon. Apoll. 1. viii. Epist. 15, p. 246. 

“ Subilo cum rupta tumultu 

Barbarics totas in te transfuderat Arctos, 

Gallia. Pugnacem Rugum comitante Gelono,^ 

Gepida trux sequitur ; Scyrum Burgundio cogit : 

Chunus, Bellonotus, Neums, Basterna,_ Toringus, 

Bructerus, ulvosa vel quern Nicer abluit unda _ 

Prorumpit' Francus. Cecidit cito sccta bipennt 
Hercynia in Hntres, et Rhenum texuit alno. 

£t jam terrificis diffuderat Attila turmis 
In campos, se, Belga, tuos. 

Paneoyr; Avit. .sio, etc. 
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resistless violence into the Belgic provinces/’* The consternation of 
Gaul was universal, and the various fortunes of its cities have been 
adorned by tradition with martyrdoms and miracles.’"’ Troyes was 
saved by the merits of St. Lupus; St. Servatius was removed from the 
world that he might not behold the ruin of Tongres; and the prayers of 
St. Genevieve diverted the march of Attila from the neighbourhood of 
Paris. But as the greatest part of the Gallic cities were alike destitute 
of saints and soldiers, they were besieged and stormed by the Huns, who 
practised, in the example of Metz,”" their customary maxims of war. 
They involved in a promiscuous massacre the priests who served at the 
altar and the infants who, in the hour of danger, had been providently 
baptised by the bishop; the flourishing city was delivered to the flames, 
and a solitary chapel of St. Stephen marked the place where it formerly 
stood. From the Rhine and the Moselle, Attila advanced into the heart 
of Gaul, crossed the Seine at Auxerre, and after a long and laborious 
march fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. He was desirous of 
securing his conquests by the possession of an advantageous post which 
commanded the passage of the Loire; and he depended on the secret 
invitation of Sangiban, king of the Alani, who had promised to betray 
the city and to revolt from the service of the empire. But this treachery 
ous conspiracy was detected and disappointed; Orleans had been 
strengthened with recent fortifications, and the assaults of the Huns 
were vigorously repelled by the faithful valour of the soldiers or citi- 
zens who defended the place. The pastoral diligence of Anianus, 
a bishop of primitive sanctity and consummate prudence, exhausted 
every art of religious policy to support their courage till the arrival of 


The most authentic and circumstantial account of this war is contained 
m Jornandes fde Reb. Gcticis, c. 36-41, p. 662-672), who has sometimes 
abridged, and sometimes transcribed, the larger history of Cassiodorus. 
Jornandes, a quotation which it would be superfluous to repeat, may be cor- 
rected and illustrated by Gregory of Tours, I. ii. c. s, 6 , 7, and the Chronicles 
of Idatius, Isidore, and the two Prospers. All the ancient testimonies are 
collected and inserted in the Historians of France; but the reader should be 
cautioned against a supposed extract from the Chronicle of Idatius (among 
the fragments of Fredegarius, tom. ii. p. 462), which often contradicts the 
genuine text of the Gallician bishop. 

deserve some regard, as they are obliged to con- 
nect their fables with the real history of their own times. See the Lives of 
M. Lupus, at, Anianus, the bishops of Metz, Ste. Genevieve, etc., in the 
France tom. 1. p. 644, 64s, 649, tom. iii. p. 369. 

The scepticism of the Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples, tom. vii, p. 530 
5 ^) cannot be reconciled with any principles of reason or criticism. Is not 

positive in his account of the destruction of 
II. distance of no more than an hundred years could he be ignorant, 

L.* ‘Snorant. of the f^ of a city, the actual residence of his 
Austrasia? ^e learned Count, who seems to have 
apoloCT of Attila and the barbarians, appeals to the false 
Idat <^rmanise ef Gallise, and forgets that the true 

enSmTr-tl affirmed, plurima! civitates r#raet«, among which he 
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the expected succours. After an obstinate siege the walls were shaken 
by the battering rams; the Huns had already occupied the suburbs, and 
the people who were incapable of bearing arms lay prostrate in prayer, 
Anianus, who anxiously counted the days and hours, despatched a trusty 
messenger to observe from the rampart the face of the distant country. 
He returned twice without any intelligence that could inspire hope or 
comfort; but in his third report he mentioned a small cloud which he 
had faintly descried at the extremity of the horizon. “ It is the aid of 
God! ” exclaimed the bishop in a tone of pious confidence; and the 
whole multitude repeated after him “ It is the aid of God.” The remote 
object, on which every eye was fixed, became each moment larger 
and more distinct; the Roman and Gothic banners were gradually per- 
ceived; and a favourable wind, blowing aside the dust, discovered, 
in deep array, the impatient squadrons of Aetius and Theodoric, who 
pressed forwards to the relief of Orleans. 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the heart of Gaul 
may be ascribed to his insidious policy as well as to the terror of his 
arms. His public declarations were skilfully mitigated by his private 
assurances; he alternately soothed and threatened the Romans and the 
Goths; and the courts of Ravenna and Toulouse, mutually suspicious of 
each other’s intentions, beheld with supine indiSerence the approach of 
their common enemy. Aetius was the sole guardian of the public safety ; 
but his wisest measures were embarrassed by a faction which, since the 
death of Placidia, infested the Imperial palace: the youth of Italy 
trembled at the sound of the trumpet; and the barbarians, who from fear 
or affection were inclined to the cause of Attila, awaited with doubtful 
and venal faith the event of the war. The patrician passed the Alps 
at the head of some troops whose strength and numbers scarcely deserved 
the name of an army.”’ But on his arrival at Arles or Lyons he was 
confounded by the intelligence that the Visigoths, refusing to embrace 
the defence of Gaul, had determined to expect within their own terri- 
tories the formidable invader whom they professed to despise. The 
senator Avitus, who after the honourable exercise of the Praetorian pre- 
fecture had retired to his estate in Auvergne, was persuaded to accept 
the important embassy, which he executed with ability and success. He 
represented to Theodoric that an ambitious conqueror who aspired to 
the dominion of the earth could be resisted only by the firm and unani- 
mous alliance of the powers whom he laboured to oppress. The lively 
eloquence of Avitus inflamed the Gothic warriors by the description of 
the injuries which Aeir ancestors had suffered from the Huns, whose 
implacable fury still pursued them from the Danube to the foot of the 

” Vix liquerat Alpes 

^ Aetius, tenue, et rarum sine militc ducens 

Robur, in anxiliis Geticum male credulus agmen 
Incassum propriis prssumens adfore castris. 

Panetwr. Avit. aafl, etc. 
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Pyrenees. He strenuously urged that it was the duty of every Christian 
to save from sacrilegious violation the churches of God and the relics 
of the saints; that it was the interest of every barbarian who had ac- 
quired a settlement in Gaul to defend the fields and vineyards, which 
were cultivated for his use, against the desolation of the Scythian shep- 
herds. Theodoric yielded to the evidence of truth, adopted the measure 
at once the most prudent and the most honourable, and declared that as 
the faithful ally of Aetius and the Romans he was ready to expose his 
life and kingdom for the common safety of Gaul.^** The Visigoths, who 
at that time were in the mature vigour -of their fame and power, obeyed 
with alacrity the signal of war, prepared their arms and horses, and 
assembled under the standard of their aged king, who was resolved, 
with his two eldest sons, Torisniqnd, and. Th_epdc!ric, to command in 
person” his numerous and valiant people. The example of the Goths 
determined several tribes or nations that seemed to fluctuate between 
the Huns and the Romans. The indefatigable diligence of the patrician 
gradually collected the troops of Gaul and Germany, who had formerly 
acknowledged themselves the subjects or soldiers of the republic, but 
who now claimed the rewards of voluntary service and the rank of in- 
dependent allies; the Lseti, the Armoricans, the Breones, the Saxons, the 
Burgundians, the Sarmatians or Alani, the Ripuarians, and the Franks 
who followed Meroveus as their lawful prince. Such was the various 
army which, under the conduct of Aetiu^ and Theodoric, advanced by 
rapid marches to relieve Orleans, and to give battle to the innumerable 
host of Atlila.“® 

On their approach the king of the Huns immediately raised the siege, 
and sounded a retreat to recall the foremost of his troops from the pillage 
of a city which they had already entered.^® The valour of Attila was 
always guided by his prudence ; and as he foresaw the fatal consequences 
of a defeat in the heart of Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and expected 

•“The policy of Attila, of Aetius, and of the Visigoths, is imperfectly de- 
scribed in the Panegyric of Avitus and the thirty-sixth chapter of Joriiandes. 
The poet and the historian were both biased by personal or national prej- 
udices. The former exalts the merit and importance of Avitus; orbis, 
Avite, salus, etc, t The latter is anxious to show the Goths in the most favour- ' 
able light. Yet their agreement, when they arc fairly interpreted, is a proof 
of their veracity, 

®The review of the army of Aetius is made by Jornandcs, c. 36, p. 664, 
edit. Grot. tom. ii. p. 23, of the Historians of France, with the notes of the 
Benedictine editor. The Ltuli were a promiscuous race of barbarians, born 
or naturalised in Gaul; and the Riparii, or Ripuarii, derived their name from 
their posts on the three rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Moselle; the 
Armoricans possessed the independent cities between the Seine and the Loire. 
.A colony of Saxons had been planted in the diocese of Bayeux; the 
Burgundians were settled in Savoy; and the Breones were a warlike tribe of 
Rhstians, to the east of the lake of Constance. 

* Aurelianensis urbis obsidio, oppugnatio, irruptio, nec direptio. Sidon. 
Apollin. 1 . viii. Epist. 15, p. 246. The .preservation of Orleans might easily 
be turned into a miracle, obtained and foretold by the holy bishop, 
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the enemy in the plains of Chalons, whose smooth and level surface was 
adapted to the operations of his Scythian cavalry. But in this tumul- 
tuary retreat the vanguard of the Romans and their allies continually 
pressed, and sometimes engaged, the troops whom Attila had posted in 
the rear; the hostile columns, in the darkness of the night and the per- 
plexity of the roads, might encounter each other without design; and 
the bloody conflict of the Franks and Gepidffi, in which fifteen thou- 
sand barbarians were slain, was a prelude to a more general and de 
cisive action. The Catalaunian fields ■*- spread themselves round Cha ■ 
Ions, and extend, according to the vague measurement of Jornandes, to 
the length of one hundred and fifty, and the breadth of one hundred 
miles, over the whole province, which is entitled to the appellation of a 
champaign country.'*'' This spacious plain was distinguished, however, 
by some inequalities of ground; and the importance of an height which 
commanded the camp of Attila was understood and disputed by the 
two generals. The young and valiant Torismond first occupied the sum- 
mit; the Goths rushed with irresistible weight on the Huns, who laboured 
to ascend from the opposite side: and the possession of this advantageous 
post inspired both the troops and their leaders with a fair assurance of 
victory. The anxiety of Attila prompted him to consult his priests and 
haruspices. It was reported that, after scrutinising the entrails of viC' 
tims and scraping their bones, they revealed, in mysterious language, 
his own defeat, with the death of his principal adversary; and thal 
the barbarian, by accepting the equivalent, expressed his involuntary 
esteem for the superior merit of Aetius. But the unusual despondencj 
which seemed to prevail among the Huns engaged Attila to use the 
expedient, so familiar to the generals of antiquity, of animating his 
troops by a military oration; and his language was that of a king who 
had often fought and conquered at their head.** He pressed them 
to consider their past glory, their actual danger, and their future hopes. 
The same fortune which opened the deserts and morasses of Scythia 
to their unai'med valour, which had laid so many warlike nations pros- 
trate at their feet, had reserved the joys of this memorable field for 

“The common editions read xcm; but there is some authority of manu- 
scripts (and almost any authority is sulHcient) for the more reasonable 
number of xvm. 

“Chsilons, or Duro-Catalaunum, afterwards Catalauni, had formerly made 
a part of the territory of Rheims, from whence it is distant only twenty-seven 
miles. See 'Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 136; D’Anville, Notice de I’Ancienne Gaule. 
p. 212, 279. 

“ The name of Campania, or Champagne, is frequently mentioned by Gregory 
of Tours; and that great province, of which Rheims was- the capital, obeyed 
the command of a duke. Vales. Notit. p. 120-123. 

** I am sensible that these military orations are usually composed by the 
historian ; yet the old Ostrogoths, who had served under Attila, might repeat 
his discourse to Cassiodorus; the ideas, and even the expressions, have an 
original Scythian cast; and I doubt whether an Italian of the sixth century 
would have thou<rht of the hujus certaminis oaudia. 
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the consummation of their victories. The cautious steps of their ene- 
mies, their strict alliance, and their advantageous posts, he artfully 
represented as the effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The Visigoths 
alone were the strength and nerves of the opposite army, and the Huns 
might securely trample on the degenerate Romans, whose close and 
compact order betrayed their apprehensions, and who were equally 
incapable of supporting the dangers or the fatigues of a day of battle. 
The doctrine of predestination, so favourable to martial virtue, was 
carefully inculcated by the king of the Huns; who assured his subjects 
that the warriors, protected by Heaven, were safe and invulnerable 
amidst the darts of the enemy; but that the unerring Fates would 
strike their victims in the bosom of inglorious peace. “ I myself,” 
continued Attila, “will throw the first javelin, and the wretch who 
refuses to imitate the example of his sovereign is devoted to inevitable 
death.” The spirit of the barbarians ' was rekindled by the presence, 
the voice, and the example of their intrepid leader; and Attila, yielding 
to their impatience, immediately formed his order of battle. At the 
head of his brave and faithful Huns, he occupied in person the centre 
of the line. The nations subject to his empire, the Rugians, the 
Herjli, the Thurinj;ians, the Franks, the Burgundians, were extended, 
on either hand, over the ample space of the Cataiaunian fields; the right 
wing was commanded by Ardaric, king of the Gepida; and the three 
valiant brothers who reigned over the Ostrogoths were posted on the 
left to oppose the kindred tribes of the Visigoths. The disposition of 
the allies was regulated by a different principle. Sangiban, the faithless 
king of the Alanj, was placed in the centre: where his motions might 
be strictly watched, and his treachery might be instantly punished. 
AStius assumed the command of the left, and Theodpric of the right 
wing; while Torismond still continued to occupy the heights which 
appear to have stretched on the flank, and perhaps the rear, of the 
Scythian army. The nations from the Volga to the Atlantic were 
assembled on the plain of Chalons; but many of these nations had 
been divided by faction, or conquest, or emigration; and the appear- 
ance of similar arms and ensigns, which threatened each other, pre- 
sented the image of a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and Romans form an 
interesting part of their national manners. The attentive study of the 
military operations of Xenophon, or Csesar, or Frederic, when they 
are described by the same genius which conceived and executed them, 
may tend to improve (if such improvement can be wished) the art 
of destroying the human species. But the battle of ChSlons can 
only excite our curiosity by the magnitude of the object; since it 
was decided by the blind impetuosity of barbarians, and has been 
related by partial writers, whose civil or ecclesiastical profession se- 
cluded them from the knowledge of military affairs. Cassiodorus, how- 
ever, had familiarly conversed 'with many Gothic warriors who served 
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in that memorable engagement; “a conflict,” as they informed him, 
‘‘ fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody; such as could not be paral- 
leled either in the present or in past ages.” The number of the 
slain amounted to one hundred and sixty-two thousand, or, according 
to another account, three hundred thousand persons;^'' and these in- 
credible exaggerations suppose a real and effective loss, sufficient to 
justify the historian’s remark that whole generations may be swept 
away by the madness of kings in the space of a single hour. After 
the mutual and repeated discharge of missile weapons, in which the 
archers of Scythia might signalise their superior dexterity, the cavalry 
and infantry of the two armies were furiously mingled in closer combat. 
The Huns, who fought under the eyes of their king, pierced through 
the feeble and doubtful centre of the allies, separated their wings from 
each other, and wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the left, directed 
their whole force against the Visigoths. As Theodoric rode along the 
ranks to animate his troops, he received a mortal stroke from the 
javelin of Andages, a noble Ostrogoth, and immediately fell from his 
horse. The wounded king was oppressed in the general disorder and 
trampled under the feet of his own cavalry; and this important death 
served to explain the ambiguous prophecy of the haruspices, Attila 
already exulted in the confidence of victory, when the valiant Toris- 
mond descended from the hills, and verified the remainder of the 
prediction. The Visigoths, who had been thrown into confusion by 
the flight, or defecji.gp, of tte .Ala^ gradually restored their order 
of battle; and the Huns were undoubtedly vanquished, since Attila 
was compelled to retreat. He had exposed his person* with the rash- 
ness of a private soldier; but the intrepid troops of the centre had 
pushed forwards beyond the rest of the line; their attack was faintly 
supported; their flanks were unguarded; and the conquerors of Scythia 
and Germany were saved by the approach of the night from a total 
defeat. They retired within the circle of waggons that fortified their 
camp; and the dismounted squadrons prepared themselves for a de- 
fence to which neither their arms nor their temper were adapted. The 
event was doubtful: but Attila had secured a last and honourable 
resource. The saddles and rich furniture of the cavalry were collected 
by his order into a funeral pilej and the magnanimous barbarian had 
resolved, if his entrenchinaits diould be forced, to rush headlong into 
the flames, and to deprive his enemies of the glory which they might 
have acquired by the death or captivity of Attila.*" 

“The expressions of Jornandes, or rather of Cassiodortis, are extremely 
strong. Bellum atrox, multiplex, immane, pertinax, cui simile nulle usqnatn 
narrat antiquitas: ubi talia gesta referuntur, ut' nihil esset quod in vita sua 
conspicere potuissct egregius, qui hujus miraculi privaretur aspectu [c. 40, 
p. 668]. Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 392, .393) attempts to reconcile the 
162,000 of Jornandes with the 300,000 of Idatius and Isidore, by supposing 
that the larger number included the total destruction of the war, the effects' 
of disease, the slaughter of the unarmed people, etc. ; _ 

"The Count dc Buat (Hist, des Peuples, etc., tom. vii. p. 554 -S 73 )» stih 
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But his enemies had passed the night in equal disorder and anxiety. 
The inconsiderate courage of Torismond was tempted to urge the pursuit, 
till he unexpectedly found himself, with a few followers, in the midst of 
the Scythian waggons. In the confusion of a nocturnal combat he was 
thrown from his horse; and the Gothic prince must have perished like his 
father, if his youthful strength and the intrepid zeal of his companions 
had not rescued him from this dangerous situation. In the same manner, 
but on the left of the line, Aetius himself, separated from his allies, 
ignorant of their victory, and anxious for their fate, encountered and 
escaped the hostile troops that were scattered over the plains of Chalons; 

, and at length reached the camp of the Goths, which he could only fortify 
with a slight rampart of shields till the dawn of day. The Imperial gen- 
eral was soon satisfied of the defeat of Attila, who still remained inactive 
within his entrenchments; and when he contemplated the bloody scene, 
he observed, with secret satisfaction, that the loss had principally fallen 
on the barbarians. The body of Theodoric, pierced with honourable 
wounds, w'as discovered under a heap of the slain: his subjects bewailed 
the death of their king and father; but their tears were mingled with 
songs and acclamations, and his funeral rites were performed in the face 
of a vanquished enemy. The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated on a 
buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom they justly ascribed the glory 
of their success; and the new king accepted the obligation of revenge as 
a sacred portion of his paternal inheritance. Yet the Goths themselves 
were astonished by the fierce and undaunted aspect of their formidable 
antagonist; and their historian has rompared Attila to a liqn^encpmpasse4 
in his den and threatening his_ iiuhters with redoubled fury. The kings 
and nations who might have deserted his standard in the hour of distress 
were made sensible that the displeasure of their monarch was the most 
imminent and inevitable danger. All his instruments of martial music 
incessantly sounded a loud and animating strain of defiance; and the 
foremost troops, who advanced to the assault, were checked or destroyed 
by showers of arrows from every side of the entrenchments. It was deter- 
mined in a general council of war to besiege the king of the Huns in his 
camp, to intercept his prqyisioiis, and to reduep, him to the alternative 
of a disgraceful treaty or an unequal combat. But the impatience of the 
barbarians soon disdained these cautious and dilatory measures: and 
the mature policy of Aetius was apprehensive that, after the extirpation 
' of the Huns, the republic would be oppressed by the pride and power 
of the Gothic nation. The patrician exerted the superior ascendant of 
authority and reason to calm the passions which the son of Theodoric 
considered as a duty; represented, with seeming affection and real truth, 
the dangers of absence gnd delay; and persuaded Torismond to dis- 
appoint, by his speedy return, the ambitious designs of his brothers, who 

depending on_ the /alsCj and again rejecting the fme, Idalius, has divided the 
defeat of Attila into two great battles ; the former near Orleans, the latter in 
Champagne: in the one, Theodoric was slain; in the other, he was reveno^ed. 
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might occupy the throne and treasures of Toulouse.*’ After the depar- 
ture of the Goths, and the separation of the allied army, Attila was sur- 
prised at the vast silence that reigned over the plains of Chalons: the 
suspicion of some hostile stratagem detained him several days within 
the circle of his waggons, and his retreat beyond the Ehine confessed 
the last victory which was achieved in the name of the Western empire. 
^Jeroveus and his Franks, observing a prudent distance, and magnify- 
ing the opinion of their strength by the numerous fires which they 
kindled every night, continued to follow the rear of the Huns till they 
reached the confines of Thuringia. The Thuringiaps served in the army 
of Attila,: they traversed, both in their march and in their return, the 
territories of the Franks; and it was perhaps in this war that they 
exercised the cruelties which, about fourscore years afterwards, were 
revenged by the son of Clovis. They massacred their hostages, as well 
as their captives; . two hundred young maidens were tortured with 
e-xquisite and unrelenting rage; their bodies were torn asunder by wild 
horses, or their bones were crushed under the weight of rolling waggons; 
and their unburied limbs were^abandoned on the public roads as a prey 
to, dogs and vultures.,. Such were those savage ancestors whose imagi- 
nary virtues have sometimes excited tlie praise and envy of civilised 
ages I*® 

Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputation of Attila were 
impaired by the failure of the Gallic expedition. In the ensuing spring 
he repeated.tus..dejnand. of, .the princess Honoria. and her patrimonial 
treasures.. The demand was again rejeced or eluded; and the indignant 
lover immediately took the field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and 
besieged Aquilel.^ with an innumerable host of barbarians. Those bar- 
barians were unskilled in the methods of conducting a regular siege, 
which, even among the ancients, required some knowledge, or at least 
some practice, of the mechanic arts. But the labour of many thousand 
provincials and captives, whose lives were sacrificed without pity, might 
execute the most painful and dangerous work. The skill of the Roman 
artists might be corrupted to the destruction of their country. The walls 
of Aquileia were assaulted fay a formidable train of ^battering rams,- 

"Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 41, p. 671. The policy of Aetius and the 
behaviour of Torismond are extremely natural; and the patrician, according 
to Gregory of Tours ( 1 . ii, c. 7, p. 163), dismissed the prince of the Franks by 
suggesting to him a similar apprehension. The false Idatiiis ridiculously 
pretends that Aetius paid a clandestine nocturnal visit to the kings of the ' 
Hubs and of the Visigoths ; from each of whom he obtained a bribe of ten 
thousand pieces of gold as the price of an undisturbed retreat. 

“These cruelties, which are passionately deplored by Theodoric, the son 
of Clovis (Gregory of Tours, 1 . iii. c. 10, p. 190), suit the time and circum- 
stances of the invasion of Attila. His residence in Thuringia was long at- 
tested by popular tradition ; and he is supposed to have assembled a couroultai, 
or diet, in tlie territory of Eisenach. See Mascou, ix. 30, who settles with 
nice accuracy' the extent of ancient Thuringia, and derives its name from 
the Gothic tribe of the Thervingi. 
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movable turrets, and engines that threw stones, darts, and fire,;'*® and 
the monarch of the Huns employed the forcible impulse of hope, fear, 
emulation, and interest, to subvert the only barrier which delayed the 
conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at that period one of the richest, the 
most populous, and the strongest of the maritime cities of the Hadriatic 
coast. The Gothic auxiliaries, who appear to have served under their 
native princes, Alaric and Antala^ communicated their intrepid spirit; 
and the citizens still remembered the glorious and successful resistance 
which their ancestors had opposed to a fierce, inexorable barbarian, who 
disgraced the majesty of the Roman purple. Three months were con- 
sumed without effect in the siege of Aquileia; till the want of provisions 
and the clamours of his army compelled Attila to relinquish the enter- 
prise, and reluctantly to issue his orders that the troops should strike 
their tents the next morning, and begin their retreat. But as he rode 
round the walls, pensive, angry, and disappointed, h^qb&^ed a^stork 
preparing to leave her nesUnjone of .the towers,,and to fly with her infant 
family jtqwaxdsjhe countr^. He seized, with the’ ready penetration of a 
statesman, this trifling incident which chance had offered to superstition; 
and exclaimed, in a loud and cheerful tone, that such a domestic bird, 
so constantly attached to human society, would never have abandoned her 
ancient seats unless those towers had been devoted to impending ruin and 
solitude.'® The favourable omen inspired an assurance of victory; the 
siege was renewed, and prosecuted with fresh ■vigour; a large breach was 
made in the part of the wall from whence the stork had taken her flight; 
the Huns mounted to the assault with irresistible fury; and the succeed- 
ing generation could scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia.®*^ After this 
dreadful chastisement, Attila pursued his march; and as he passed, the 
cities of Altinum, Concordia, and Padua were reduced into heaps of 
stones and ashes. The inland tdwns, Vicenza, Verona, and Bergamo, 
were exposed to the rapacious crudty of the Huns. Milan and Pavia 
submitted, without resistance, to the loss of their wealth; and applauded 

■“ Machinis constructis, omnibusque tormentorum generibus adhibitis. 

. Jornandes, c. 42, p. 673. In the -thirteenth century the Moguls battered the 
cities of China with large engines constructed by the Mahometans or Christians 
in their service, which threw stones from 150 to 300 pounds weight. In the 
defence of their country the Chinese ..used gunpowder, .and even bombs, above 
an hundred years before they were Rtlowh in Europe ; yet even those celestial, 
or infernal, arms were insufficient to protect a pusillanimous nation. See 
Oaubil, Hist, des Mongous, p. 70, 71, 133. 15?, etc. 

"The same story is told by Jornandes and by Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 
1 . i. c. 4, p._i87, 188 [tom. i. p. 330, ed. Bonn]) : nor is it easy to decide which 
is the original. But the Greek historian is guilty of an inexcusable mistake 
in placing the siege of Aquileia after the death of Aetius. 

Jornandes, about an hundred years afterwards, affirms that Aquileia was 
so completely ruined, ita ut vix ejus vestigia, ut appareant, reliquerint. See 
Jornandes de Reb. Geticis, c. 42, p. 673. Paul, Diacon. 1 . ii. 0,14, p. 783 [Grot. 
Hist. Goth.]. Liutprand, Hist. 1 . jii. c. 2. The name of Aquileia was some- 
times applied to Forum Julii (Cividad del Friuli), the more recent capital 
of the Venetian province 
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the unusual clemency which preserved from the flames the public as 
well as private buddings, and spared the lives of the captive multitude. 
The popular traditions of Comum, Turin, or Modena may justly be sus- 
pected; yet they concur with more authentic evidence to prove that Attila 
spread his ravages over the rich plains of modern Lombardy, which are 
divided by the_Po, and bounded by the Alps and Apermine/'- When he 
took possession of the royal palace of Milan, he was surprised and 
offended at the sight of a picture which represented the Caisars seated on 
their Jhrone, and-.the princes of Scjdhia prostrate at their feet, the 
revenge which Attila inflicted on this monument of Roman vanity was 
harmless and ingenious. He commanded a painter to reverse the figures 
and the attitudes; and the emperors were delineated on the same canvas 
approaching in a suppliant posture to empty their bags of tributary gold 
before the throne of the Scythian monarch."'^” The spectators must have 
confessed the truth and propriety of the alteration; and were perhaps 
tempted to apply, on this singular occasion, the well-known fable of the 
dispute between the lion and the man.®* 

It is a saying worthy of the ferpcious. pride of Attila, that the grass 
never grevLOn the spot were his horse had trod. Yet the savage destroyer 
undesignedly laid the foundations of a republic which revived, in the 
feudal state of Europe, the ,art and spirit of a commercial industry. The 
celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia/® was formerly diffused over a 
large and fertile province of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia to the 
river Addua, and from the Po to the Rhsetian and Julian Alps. Before 
the irruption of the barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in peace 
and prosperity: Aquileia was placed in the most conspicuous station: but 
the ancient dignity of Padua was supported by agriculture and manu- 
factures; and the property of five hundred citizens, who were entitled to 

“ In describing this war of Attila, a war so famous but so imperfectly known. 
I have taken for my guides two learned Italians who considered the subject 
with some peculiar advantages: Sigonius, de Iraperio Occidentali, 1 . xiii. in 
his Works, tom. i. p. 49S-S02 ; and Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. iv. p. 32t>-236. 
8vo edition. 

“This anecdote may be found under two different articles (.ti-eSi6\ai>oy and 
K6fivKos) of the miscellaneous compilation of Suidas. 

“Leo respondit, humana. hoc pictum manu; 

Videres hominem dejectiun, si pingere 
Leones scirent. 

Appendix ad Phsedrum, Fab. xxv. 

The lion in Phsedrus very foolishly appeals from pictures to the amphitheatre; 
and I am glad to observe that the native taste of La Fontaine ( 1 . ill. fable x.} 
has omitted this most lame and impotent conclusion. 

“Paul tlie Deacon (de Gestls Langobard, 1 . ii. c. 14 [seqq.], p. ?84) de- 
scribes the provinces of Italy about die end of the eighth century. Ftnelia 
non solum In paucis insulis quas nunc Venetias dicimus, constat; sed ejus 
terminus a Pannonise finibus usque Adduam fluvium protelatur. The history 
of that province till the age of Charlemagne forms the first and most inter- 
esting part of the Verona Illustrata (p. 1-388), in which the Marquis Scipio 
Maffei has shown himself equally capable of enlarged views and minute 
disquisitions. 
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the equestrian rank, must have amounted, at the strictest computation, 
to one million seven hundred thousand pounds. Many families of Aqui- 
leia, Padua, and the adjacent towns, who fled from the sword of the Huns, 
found a safe, though obscure, refuge in the neighljouring islands.''"' At 
the extremity of tlie Gulf, where the Hadriatic feebly imitates the tides of 
the ocean, near an hundred small islands are separated by shallow water 
from the continent, and protected from the waves by several long slips 
of land, which admit the entrance of vessels through some secret and 
narrow channels.'’’ Till the middle of the fifth century these remote and 
sequestered spots remained without cultivation, with few inhabitants, 
and almost without a name. But the manners of the ■Venetian fugitives, 
their arts and their government, were gradually formed by their new 
situation; and one of the epistles of Cassiodorus,'*" which describes their 
condition about seventy years afterwards, may bo considered as the 
primitive monument of the republic.'"’ The minister of Theodoric com- 
pares them, in his quaint declamatory style, to waterfowl, who had fixed 
their nests on the bosom of the waves; and though he allows that the 
Ven etjan provinces had formerly .contained many noble families, he 

“This emigration is not attested by any contemporary evideiicu; but the 
fact is proved liy the event, and tlie circiim.stanccs might l)e preserved by 
tradition. The citizens of Aquileia retired to the Isle of Gradus, those of 
Padua to Rivua Altits, or Rialto, where the city of Venice was afterwar(l.s 
built, etc. 

“'The topography and antiquities of the Vciietlau islands, from Gradus 
to Clodia, or Chioggia, are accurately stated in the Dissertatio Chorographica 
de Italia Medti j®vi, p. tsi-isS. 

"Cassiodor. Variar. I. sii. Epist. 24. Mallei (Verona Illustrata, part i. p, 
240-254) has translated and explained this curious letter, in tlie spirit of a 
learned antiquarian and a faithfvil subject, who considered Veiiiee as the only 
legitimate oiTspring of the Roman republic. Hu fixes the date of the epistle, 
and consequently the priefcclurc, of Cassiodorus, A.n. 525; and the Marquis’.s 
authority has the more weight as he had prepared an edition of his works 
and actually published a dissertation on the true orthography of his name. 
See Osservazionj Lctlerarie, tom. ii. p. aoo-3y.}. 

" [Count Figliasi was the first to prove, in his Mnnoirs of the that, 

from the most remote period, thi.s nation, which occupied the country which 
has since been called the Venetian States, likewise iiihiibitcd the islands 
scattered upon the, coast, and that from thence aro.se the names l^enetia priiw,. 
Aad..feri,(ji{&. of which iheJkaL apnljcd to th e maiiilaucL and flis.atsattuLfa.tliQ, 
islapds iimL Jagogns . From the tnneoT the Peiasgi and of the Etrurians, the 
first Vencti inhabiting a fertile and plea.saiit country ilTOled ihemselvcs to 
■Sgd.cpltur.c; the second, jjlaced in thq midst Qf...c,aiml.s„a.t.lh® nvnitli of several 
riXfir^j conveniently situated with regard to the, islamrs of Greece, as well as the 
fertile p]ain,s of Italy, gppliedJhcinselvcs .to navigatimi. and compim’ce, floth 
submitted, to the, Romans 8,jshoi;t time before ,thc second Puliic war; yet.it 
was. upt till after the victory, of Marins over. the Cimbri that tlieif" country 
VM Adduced to,, a..RQmaft, province. Under the emperors, Venetja Prinia ob» 
tamea more than once by its calamities, a placC' in history. But the marUime 
province was occupied with ^shcrifis, saltyKCrks, and c^.mmerce, The Romans 
ha.vs,,coflspQEcd.J;ficJnhabitants:oitlus,part as bcno.atW the dignity of history, 
aadJiqy.c.lsft tiicm.uijja5chrlty: They dwelt there until their islands afforded 
a retreat to their ruined and fugitive compatriots. Cf, Sismondi, Hisi. des 
Repm, Itahennes, vol. 1. p. 0. S.l 
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insin uates .that they were .now reduced. by. .mis^fortmiejp the same leve l 
bf’.Eiimble poycciy. Fish was the common^and almost tfie universal^ 
food of every rank: their only treasure consisted in the plenty of salt 
which they extracted from the sea: and the exchange of that commodity, 
so essential to human life, was substituted in tlie neighbouring markets 
to the currency of g old and silver . A people whose habitations might be 
doubtfully assigned to the earth or water soon became alike familiar 
with the two elements; and the demands of avarice succeeded to those 
of necessity. The islanders, who, from Grado to Chiozza, were intimadely, 
CQnnect,edjKith each oAer, penetrated into„thc heart of Italy, 'By the 
secure, thailgh.labonoia, navigadoni of the .rivers and inland canali. 
Their vessels, whiclTwere continually increasing in."size and number, 
visited all the harbours of the Gulf; and the marriage which Venice 
annually celebrates witli the Hadriatic was contracted in her early in- 
fancy. The epistle of Cassiodorus, the Prsetorian prsefect, is addressed 
to the maritime tribunes; and he exhorts them, in a mild tone of authority, 
to animate the zeal of their countrymen for the public service, which 
required their assistance to transport the magazines of wine and oil from 
the province of Istria to the royal city of Ravenna. The ambiguous 
office of these magistrates is explained by the tradition, that, jp the twelve 
principal islands, twelve tribunes, or judges, were created by an annual 
and popular election. The "existence of the’Venetian republic under the 
Gothic kingdom of ‘Italy is attested by the same authentic record which 
annihilates their lofty claim of original and perpetual independence.*® 
The Italians, who had long since renounced the exercise of arms, were 
surprised, after forty years’ peace, by the approach of a formidable 
barbarian, whom they abhorred as the enemy of their religion as well as 
of their republic. Amidst the general consternation, AStius alone was 
incapable of fear; but it was impossible that he should achieve alone and 
unassisted any military exploits worthy of his former renown, The bar- 
barians who had defended Gaul refused to march to the relief of Italy; 
and the succours promised by the Eastern emperor were distant and 
doubtful. Since ASlius, at thp head of his domestic troops, still main- 
tained the field; and harassed or retarded the march of Attila, he never 
showed himself more truly great than at the time when his conduct was 
blamed by an ignorant and ungrateful people.*^ If the mind of Valen- 


“Sce, in the second volume of Antelot de la Houssaie, Histoire du Gou- 
vcrncment de Vcnisc, a translation of the famous S^uiUenio. This book, 
which has been exalted far above its merits, is stained m every line with the 
disingenuous malevolence of party: but the principal evidence, genuine and 
apocryphal, is brought together,, and the. reader will easily choose the fair 
medium. : ■ 

“Sirmond ,(Not. ad Sidon, Apollin. p. 19) has published a curious passap 
froth the Chronicle of Prosper. Attila, redintegratis virlbus, qqas in Gallia 
amiscrat, Italian) iiigrcdi per Pannonias intendlt; nihil duce nostro Aetio 
secundum prioris belli opera prpsplclente, etc. He reproaches Aetius with 
neglecting to guard the Alps and with a design to awndoh Italy; bpt tltiis . 
rash censure may at least’ be counterbalanced by the favourable testiraontes 
of Idatiii- "ud Isidore. i ( I 1, ', 
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tinian had been susceptible of any generous sentiments, he would have 
chosen such a general for his example and his guide. But the timid 
grandson of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, csoiped from the 
sound, of war; and his hasty retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an 
impregnable fortress to an open capital, betrayed his secret intention of 
abandoning Italy as soon as the danger should approach his Imperial 
person. This shameful abdication was suspended, however, by the spirit 
of doubt and delay which commonly adheres to pusillanimous counsels, 
and sometimes corrects their pernicious tendency. The Western cm' 
peror, with the senate and people of Rome, embraced the more salutary 
resolution of deprecating, by a solemn and suppliant emlrassy, the wrath 
of Attiia. This important commission was accepted by Avieniis, who, 
from his birth and riches, his constilar dignity, the numerous train of his 
clients, and his personal abilities, held the first rank in the Roman senate. 
The specious and artful character of Avienus ““ was admirably qualified 
to conduct a negotiation either of public or private interest: his colleague 
Trigetius had exercised the Pra5torian prcefecture of Italy; and Leo, 
bi^op of Rome, consented to expose his life for the safely of his flock. 
The genius of Leo"-' was exercised and displayed in the public mis- 
fortunes; and Ire has deserved the appellation of Great: by the success- 
ful zeal with which he laboured to establish his opinions and his authority, 
under the venerable names of orthodox faith and ecclesiiistical discipline. 
The Roman ambassadors were introduced to tlie tent of Attiia, as he lay 
encamped at the place where the slow-winding Mincius is lost in the 
foaming waves of the lake Bcnacus,"* and trampled, with liis .Scythian 
cavalry, the farms of Catullus and Virgil.''" 'fhe barbarian monarch 
listened with favourable,. and even respectful, attention; and tire deliver- 
ance of. Italy was purchased by the immense ransom or dowry of the 
princess Honoria,. The state of his army might facilitate the treaty and 

""See the originnl uortriilt.s of Avieuu.s aiul his rival Itn.siliii.s (loliiicatcd 
and contrasted in the epistles (i. 9, p. 22) of Stdonitis. He had .studied llu' 
characters of the two chiefs of the senate; but lie attached hifn.sulf to I}a.silius 
as the mure solid aud disintercsled friend. 

"■’The character and principles of Leo may be traced in one liuiulretl and 
forty-one original epistles, which illustrate the (xclesia.'itical history of his 
long and busy pontificate, from a.o. 440 to 461. See Dupin, IJibUoihctiuc 
Ecclesiastiqu^ tom. iii. part ii. p. 120-165. 

« tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

Mincius, ct tenerd praclexit arundinc ripas 

Anne lacus lairtos, te Lari maxhne, teque 
Fluctibus, et frenritu assurgens Rcitnee marUro. 

“The Marquis Mallei (Verona Illustrata, part i. p. 95, rag, 321, part ii. 
p. 2, 6) has illustrated witli taste and learning this interesting topography. 
He places the interview of Attiia and St. I.eo near Ariolica, or Ardcltca, 
now Peschtera, at the conflux of the lake and river; ascertains the villa of. 
CattillHs, in the delightful peninsula of Sirraio, and discovers the Andes of 
yifgil in the village of Bandes, precisely situate, quit sc subduccre colics in- 
cipmnt, where the Veronese, hills imperceptibly slope down into the plain of 
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hasten his retreat. Their martial spirit was relaxed by the wealth and 
indolence of a warm climate. The shepherds of the North, whose 
ordinary food consisted of milk and raw flesh, indulged themselves too 
freely in the use of bread, of wine, and of meat prepared and seasoned 
by the arts of cookery; and the progress of disease revenged in some 
measure the injuries of the Italians.®" When Attila declared his resolu-, 
lion of carrying his victorious arms to the gates of Rome, he was ad- 
raonished by his friends, as well as by his enemies, that Alaric had not 
long survived the conquest of the eternal city. His mind, superior to 
real danger, was assaulted by imaginary terrors; nor could he escape 
the influence of superstition, which had so often been subservient to his 
designs."’ The pressing eloquence of Leo, his majestic aspect and 
sacerdotal robes, excited the veneration of Attila for the spiritual father 
of the Christians, The apparition of the two apostles of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, who menaced tlie barbarian with instant death if he rejected 
the prayer of their successor, is one of the noblest legends of ecclesiastical 
tradition. The safety of Romo might deserve the interposition of celestial 
beings; and some Indulgence is due to a fable which has been represented 
by the pencil of Raphael and the chisel of Algardi."® 

Sefore the king of the Huns evacuated It aly, he threjitened to. return 
ipore dreadful, and more implacable, if his bride, the princess Honoria, 
were not ‘delivered to his ambassadors vytthln.lhe term stipulated by the 
treaty. Yet, in the ineapwhile, Attila relieyed his tender anxiety, by 
a.dding a beautiful maid, whoso name was tldico, to the list of his innu- 
merable wives."® Their marriage was celebrated with barbaric pomp and 
festivity, at his wooden palace beyond the Danube; and the monarch, 
oppressed with wine and sleep, retired at a late hour from the banquet 

“Si atatini iufesto agitiine iirbcm pcUisscnt, pmndc discrimoii e.ssel: sed 
in Venetifi fitio fere Iraclu Italia nioUissima cat, ipsa soli coelique dementia 
robur elanguil. Ad hoc panis usu caniisque coctfe, et dulcodine vini miti- 

f alos, etc. This passage of Floras (iii. 3) is still more awdicable to the 
Inns than to the Cirabri, and it may serve as a commentary osMlie celestial 
plague with which Idalius and Isidore have afflicted the troops oflAttila. 

" The historian Priscus had positively mentioned the .effect which this 
example ijroduccd on the mind of Attila. Jornandcs, c. 42, p. 673. 

“The picture of Raphael is in the Vatican; the basso (or perhaps the 
alto) relievo of Algardl on one of the altars of St. Peter’s (see Dubos, Re-, 
flexions sur la Po 6 sio et sur la Peinture, tom. i. p. S19, S20), Baronius (Annal. 
Ecclcs, A.p. 4S2, No. 57, 58) bravely sustains the truth of the apparition; 
which is rejected, however, by the most learned and pious Catholics. 

"Attila, ut Priscus historicus refert, extinctionis stue tempore, pucllam 
Ildico nomine, dccoram valde, sibi [in] matrimonium post innumerabiles 
uxores , . , sodans. Jornandcs, c, 49 i P- 683, 684. He afterwards adds 
(c. $0, p. 686) Filit Attite, quorum per licentiam libidinis pocne populus fuit. 
Polygamy lias been established among the Tartars of every age. The rank of 
plebeian wives is regulated only by their personal charms: and the faded 
matron prepares, without a murmur, the bed which is destined for her bloom- 
ing rival But in royal families the daughters of Khans communicate to 
their sons a prior right of inheritance. See Genealogical History, p. 406, AVt 
408. 
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to the nuptial bed. His attendants continued to respect his pleasures 
or his repose the greatest part of the ensuing day, till the unusual silence 
alarmed their fears and suspicions; and, after attempting to awaken 
Attila by loud and repeated cries, they at length broke into the royal 
apartment. They found the trembling bride sitting by the bedside, 
hiding her face with her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well as 
the death of the king, who had expired during the night.'^" An artery had 
suddenly burst: and as Attila lay in a supine posture, he was suffocated 
by a torrent of blood, which, instead of finding a passage through the 
nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and stomach. Tits liody was solemnly 
exposed in the midst of the plain, under a silken pavilion; and the 
chosen squadrons of the Huns, wheeling round in me.'isnrcd evolutions, 
chanted a funeral song to the memory of a hero, glorious in his life, in- 
vincible in his death, the father of his people, the scourge of his enemies, 
and the terror of the world. According to their national custom, the 
barbarians cut off a part of their hair, gashed their faces with unseemly 
wounds, and bewailed their valiant leader as he deserved, not with tlie 
tears of women, but with the blood of warriors. The remains of Attila 
were enclosed within three coffins of gold, of silver, and of iron, and 
privately buried in the night: the spoils of nations were thrown into his 
grave; the captives who had opened the ground were inhumanly massa- 
cred; and the same Huns, who had indulged such excessive grief, 
feasted, with dissolute and intemi>eratc mirth, about the recent sepulchre 
of their king. It was reported at Constantinople that, on the fortunate 
night in which he expired, Marcian beheld in a dream the bow of Attila 
broken asunder; and the report may be allowed to prove how seldom the 
image of that formidable barbarian was absent from the mind of a Roman 
emperor.’’^ 

The revolution which subverted tlie empire of the Huns established 
the fame of Attila, whose genius alone had sustained the huge and dis- 
jointed fabric. After his death the boldest chieftains aspired to the rank 
of kings; the most po\Yetful kings refused to acknowledge a superior; 
and Ihe numerous sons 'whom so many various mothers bore to the de- 
ceased monarch, divided and disputed like a private inheritance the 
sovereign command of the nations of Germany and Scythia. The bold 
Ardaric felt and represented the disgrace of this servile partition; and 
his subjects, the warlike Gepidse, with the Ostrogoths, under the con- 
duct of three valiant brothers, encouraged their allies to vindicate the 

'*The report of her guilt reached Constantinople, where it obtained a very 
different name; and Marccllinus observes, that the tyrant of Europe was 
slain in the night by the band and the knife of a woman, Corneille, who ha.s 
adapted the genuine aCcouhl; to hi.<i tragedy, describes the irruption o£ blood 
in forty bombast lines, and Attila; exclaims, with ridiculous fury, 

—- 7 -- — S’il ne veut a’an-etcr (Ms blood), 

^ (Dit-il) on me payera cc qui m’en va couter. 

■ ” The curious circumstances of the death and fuiieral of Attila arc related 
by Jornandes (c. 'p, ^ 3 , <5fi4» 68 s)» and were probably transcribed from 

Prisoo'' 
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rights of freedom and royalty. - In a bloody and decisive conflict on 
the banks of the river Netad in Pannonia, the lance of the Gepidse, the 
sword of the Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the Suevic infantry, 
the light arms of the Heruli, and the heavy weapons of the Alani, en- 
countered or supported each other; and the victory of Ardaric was 
accompanied with the slaughter of thirty thousand of his enemies. Ellac, 
the eldest son of Attila, lost his life and crown in the memorable battle 
of Netad; bis early valour had raised him to the throne of the Acatzires, 
a Scythian people, whom he subdued; and his father, who loved the 
superior merit, would have envied the death, of Ellac.''® His brother 
Dengisich, with an army of Huns still formidable in their flight and ruin, 
maintained his ground above Jfteen years on the banks of the Danube! 
The palace of Attila, with the old country of Dacia, from the Carpathian 
hills to the Euxiiie, became the seat of a new power which was erected by 
ArdariCj_king of the Gepida. The Pannonian conquests, from Vienna 
to Sirmimh, were occupied by the Ostrogoths; and the settlements of the 
tribes who had so bravely asserted their native freedom were irregularly 
distributed according to the measure of their respective strength. Sur- 
rounded and oppressed by the multitude of his father’s slaves, the king- 
dom of Dengisich was confined to the circle of his waggons; hjs desperate 
courage urged him to ipyade the Eastern empire; he fell in "battle, and 
his head* ignominiously exposed in the Hippodromej” exhibited a 'fate- 
ful spectacle to the. people of Constantinople. Attila had fondly or 
superstitiously believed that Irnac, the youngest of his sons, was destined 
to perpetuate the glories of Tils race. The character of that prince, who 
attempted to moderate the rashness of his brother Dengisich, was more 
suitable to the declining condition of the Huns; and.Jrnac, with .his 
subject hordes, retired into the h^rt of the Lesser Scythia. They'were 
soon overwhelmed by a torrent of new barbarians, who followed the 
same road which their own ancestors had formerly discovered. .The 
Geougen, or .Awes, whose residence is assigned by the Greek writers 
to the shores of the ocean, impelled the adjacent tribes; till at length the 
ilgours of the North, issuing from the cold Siberian regions which pro- 
duce the most valuable furs, spread themselves over the desert as far 
as the Borysthenes and the' Caspian gates, and finally extinguished the 
empire of the Huns.’" 

Such an event might contribute to the safety of the Eastern empire 

" See Jornandes, do Rebus Getlcis, c. 50, pi 68$, 6S6, 687, 688. HiS distinc- 
tion of the national arms is curious and important. Nam ]bl admirandum reor 
ftiisse spectaculum, ubi cerncre erat cunctis, pugnantem.Gothuhi ense furentem, 
Gepidam in vulnere suorum cuncta tela frangentera, Suevum pede, Hunnutn 
.sagittfi, prajsumorc, Alanum gravi, Herulmn, Icvi, arraaturd, aciem instruere, 

I am not precisely informed of the situation of the river Netad, 

” Two modern historians have thrown much new light on the ruin and 
.division ,, of tlie. empire of Attila— M. de Buat, by his laborious and minut? 
diligence (torn., viii. p, 3-31* 68-94) ; and M. de Guignes, by his exfraordihairy 
knowledge of the Chinese, language and writers. See Hist, des Huns, tbni^ 11. , 
p. 3IS-3I9, " 
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under the reign of a prince who conciliated the friendship, without for- 
feiting the esteem, of the barbarians. But tlie emperor of the West, the 
feeble and dissolute Valentinian, who had reached his thirty-fifth year 
without attaining the age of reason or courage, abused this apparent 
security to undermine the foundations of his own throne by the murder 
of tlie patrician Aetius. From the instinct of a base and jealous mind, ho 
hated the man who was universally edebrated as the terror of the bar- 
barians and the support of the republic; and his new favourite, the 
eunudi Heraclius, awakened the emperor from the supine lethargy which 
might be disguised during the life of Placidia by the excuse of filia' 
piety. The fame of Aiitius, his wealth and dignity, the numerous and 
martial train of barbarian followere, his powerful dependents who filled 
the civil offices of the state, and Uie hopes of his son (laudentius, who 
was already contracted to Eudoxla, the emperor’s daughter, had raised 
him above the rank of a subject. The ambitious designs, of which he 
was secretly accused, excited the fears ns well as the resentment of 
Valentinian. Aetius himself, supported by the consciousness of his merit, 
his services, and perhaps his innocence, seems to have maintained a 
haughty and indiscreet behaviour. The patrician offended his sovereign 
by an hostile declaration; he aggravated the offence by compelling him to 
ratify with a solemn oath a treaty of reconciliatian and alliance; he pro- 
claimed his suspicions, he neglected his safety; and from a vain confidence 
that the enemy whom he despised was incapable even of a manly crime, 
he rashly ventured his person in the palace of Romo. Whilst he urged, 
perhaps with intemperate vehemence, tlie marriage of liLs son, Valentinian, 
drawing his sword — the first sword he had ever drawn — ^jAungod it in the 
breast of a |eneral who had saved his empire: his courtiers and eunuchs 
ambitiously struggled to imitate tlieir master; and Aiitius, pierced with 
all hundred wounds^ fell dead in the royal presence. Boethius, the 
Brsetorian praifect, was killed at the same moment; and before the event 
could be divulged, the principal friends of the patrician were summoned 
to the palace and separately murdered. The horrid deed, palliated by 
the specious names of justice and necessity, was immediately communi- 
cated by the emperor to his soldiers, his subjects, and his allies. The 
nations who were strangers or enemies to AStius generously deplored the 
unwortliy fate of a hero; the barbarians who had been attached to bis 
service dissembled their grief and resentment; and the public contempt 
which had been so long entertained for Valentinian was at once converted 
into deep and universal abhorrence. Such sentiments seldom pervade 
the walls of a palace; yet the emperor was confounded by the honest 
reply of a Roman whose approbation he had not disdained to solicit. “ I 

"Placidia died at Rome, November vj, a,p. 450. She was buried at Ra- 
venna, where her sepulchre, and evcii her corpse, seated in a chair of cypress? 
wood, were preserved for ages. The express received many compliments 
from the orthodox clergy j and St. Peter Chrysologus assurea her that her 
Mai for the Trinity had been recompensed, by an august trinity of children. 
See Tulemont, Hist, des Emp, tom. vi. p. 24011 
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am ignorant, sir, of your motives or provocations; I only know that you 
have acted like a man who cuts ofiF his right hand with his left.” 

The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted the long and frequent 
visits of Valenlinian, who was consequently more despised at Rome than 
in any other part of his dominions. A republican spirit was insensibly 
revived in the senate, as their authority, and even their supplies, became 
necessary for the support of his feeble government. The stately demean- 
our of an hereditary monarch offended tlieir pride, and the pleasures 
of Valentinian were injurious to the peace and honour of noble families. 
The birth of the empress Hudoxia was equal to his own, and her charms 
and tender affection deserved those testimonies of love which her incon- 
stant husband dissipated in vague and unlawful amours. Petronius 
Maximus, a wealthy senator of the Anician family, who had been twice 
consul, was possessed of a chaste. and beautiful wife: her obstinate re- 
sistance served only to irritate the desires of Valentinian, and he resolved 
to accomplish them cither by stratagem or force. Deep gaming was one 
of the vices of the court; the emiJeror, who, by chance or contrivance, had 
gained from Maximus a considerable sum, uncourteou.sly exacted his ring 
as a security for the debt, and sent it by a trusty messenger to his wife, 
with an order in her husband’s name that she, should immediately attend 
the empress Eudoxla, The unsuspecting wife of Maximus was conveyed 
in her litter to the Imperial palace; tlie emissaries of her impatient lover 
conducted her to a remote and silent bed-chamber; and Valentinian 
violated, without remorse, the laws of hospitality, Her tears when she 
returned home, her deep affliction, and the bitter reproaches against 
a hu.sband whom she considered as the accomplice of his own shame, ex- 
cited ^[aximus to a just revenge; the desire of revenge was stimulated 
by ambition; and he might reasonably aspire, by the free suffrage of the 
Roman senate, to the throne of a detested and despicable rival. Valen- 
tinian, who supposed that every human breast was devoid like his own , 
of friendship and gratitude, had imprudently admitted among his guards 
several domestics and followers of Actius. Two of these, of barbarian 
race, were pensuaded to execute a sacred and honourable duty by pun- 
ishing with death the a^assin of their patron; and their intrepid courage 
did not long expect a favourable moment. Wliilsf Valentinian amused 
himself in the field of Mars with the spectacle of some military sports, 
they suddenly rushed upon him with drawn weapons, despatched the 
guilty Heraclius, and stabbed the emperor to the heart, without the least 
opposition from his numerous train, who Seemed to rejoice in the tyrant’s 
death. Such was the fate of Valentinian the Xhird/” the last ' Ronaan 

™ Actium Placidus mactavlt .semtvir amens, is the expression of Sidonius 
(Panegyr. Avit, 3Sp). ' The poet knew the world, and was not inclined to 
flatter a minister who had injured or disgraced Avitits and .Majorian, the 
successive heroes of his song. 

'"With regard to the cause and circumstances of the deaths of. Aetius.and 
Valentinian,; our information is dark and imperfect, Procopius ,(de Bell;, , 
Vandal. 1 . i. c. p. j 8 ( 5 ,, i87; ,i88 [tom. i. p. «d. Bopu].) iVa fabulous . 
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emperor of the family of Theodosius. He faithfully imitated the hered- 
itary weakness of his cousin and his two uncles, without inheriting the 
gentleness, the purity, the innocence, which alleviate in their characters 
ihe want of spirit and ability. Valcntinian was less excusable,, since he 
had passions without virtues: even his religion was questionable; and 
though he never deviated into the paths of heresy, he scandalised the 
pious Christians by his attachment to the profane arts of magic and 
divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero and V'arro it was the opinion of the 
Roman augurs that the twelve vtiUttrcs which Romulus had seen, repre- 
sented the twelve centuries assigned for the fatal period of his city.’^ 
.,This prophecy, disregarded perhaps in the season of health and prosperity, 
inspired the people with gloomy appreliensions when the twelfth century, 
clouded with disgrace and misfortune, was almost elapsed and even 
posterity must acknowledge with some surprise that the arbitrary inter- 
pretation of an accidental or fabulous circumstance has been seriously 
verified in the downfall of the Westera empire. But its fall was an- 
nounced by a clearer omen than the flight of vultures; the Roman gov- 
ernment appeared every day leas formidable to its enemies, more odious 
and oppressive to its subjects.’" The taxes were multiplied with the public 
distress; economy was neglected in proportion as it became necessary; 
and tlie injustice of the rich shifted the unequal burden from themselves 
fojlie pcopi?, whom tlicy defrauded of the indulgctwcs that might some- 
times have alleviated their misery. The severe inqui.siti(Tn, Tyhich con- 
fiscajied their goods and tortured their persoiis, compelled the subjects of 
Valenti'nian to prefer the more simple tyraiiny of the barbarians, to fly 
io .the .woods and mountains,.or to embrace the vile and abject condition 

writer for the events which precede his own tnemory. His nurrative must 
therefore be supplied and corrected by five or six Chronicles, none of wldch 
were composed in Rome or Italy, and which can only cxpre.s.s, in broken 
sentences, the popular rumours ns they were conveyed to Gaul, Spain, Af rien, 
Constantinople, or Alexandria. 

"This mterpretntion of Vettiu-s, a celebrated augur, was qixiled by Varro 
in thc.xviiith book of his Antiquities. Ccnsorlnus, dc Die Natali, c. 17, p. 90, 
pi, edit. Havercanip. 

" According to Varro, the twelfth century would expire A.», 447 ; but the 
uncertainty of the true era of Rome might allow snn»e latitude of anticipa- 
, tion or delay. The poets of the age, Claudian (dc Bell. fJctico, ads) W'd 
Sidonius (in Panegyr. Avit. 337)1 admitted as fair witnesses of the 

popular opinion. 

Tunc reputant annos, intcrcoptoquc volatfi 
Vulturis, incldunt properatis siecnla metis. 

» • ' * • • • * 

Tam propc fata lui blsscnas VuIturLs alas , 

Implebantj scis namquo tuos, scis, Roma, labores. 

See Dvtoos, Hist. Critique, tom. 1 . p, 340-346. 

"The fifth book of Salvian is filled with pathetic lamentations and vehement 
mvretives. His immoderate freedom serves to prove the. weakness, as well 
as the corruption, of tlte Roman govornrnent. His book tvas published after 
the loss of Africa (A.B, 439), and before Attila’s war fA,D. asi), 
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of mercenary servants. They abjured and abhorred the name of Roman 
citizens, which had formerly excited the ambition of mankind. The 
Armorican provinces of Gaul and the greatest part of Spain were thrown 
into a state of disordeily independence by the confederations of the 
BagaudiT, and the Imperial ministers pursued with proscriptive laws and 
ineffectual arms the rebels whom they had made.”® Jf all the barbarian 
conquerors had been annihilated in the same hour, their total destruction 
would not have restored the empire of the West: and if Rome still sur- 
vived, she survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of honour. 


CHAPTER XXXVI (439-490 A.D.) 

* 

Sack oi Rome by Censerit, Kina of the Vamials—His Naval Depredations 
— Succession of the last Emperors 0} the West, Maximus, Avitus, 
Majorian, Sevcnis, Anthemiits, Olybrius, (Aycerius, Nepos, Aususlithts — 
Total lixliiiction of the lyesieru Empire — Reipn of Odoacer, the first 
Barbarian Kins/ of Italy 


The I 0 .SS or desolation of the provinces from the Ocean to the Alps im- 
paired the glory and greatness of Rome: her internal prosperity was 
irretrievably destroyed by the separation of Africa. The rapacious Van- 
dals confuscated the patrimonial estates of the senators, and Intercepted 
the regular subsidies which relieved the poverty and encouraged the 
idlene,ss of the plebeians. The distress of the Romans was soon aggra- 
vated by an unexpected attack; and Uie province, so long cultivated for 
their use by industrious and obedient subjects, was armed against them 
by an ambitious barbarian. The Vandals and Alani, who followed the 
successful standard of Gcnseric, h^ acquired a rich and fertile terri- 
tory, which .stretdied along HTe* coast above ninety days' journey from 
Tangier lo Tripoli; but their narrow limits were pressed and confined, 
on either side, by the sandy desert and the Mediterranean. The dis- 
covery and conquest of the Black nations, that might dwell beneath 
the torrid zone, could not tempt the rational ambition of Genseric; but 
be cast his eyes towards the seaj he resolved to create a naval power, 
and his bold resolution was executed with steady and active perse- 
verance, The woods of Mount Atlas afforded an inexhaustible nursery 

"’The BaRaudte of Spain, who fought pitched battles with tlic Roman troops, 
are repeatedly mentioned In the Chronicle of Idatius. Salvian has described 
their distress and rebellion in very forcible language. Ttaque nomen civium 
Uomanorum . , . nunc ultro repudiatur ac fuajitur, nec vile tamen [tanlum] 
sod etiam abominabile pane habetur . , . Et hino est ut etiam hi qui ad bar- 
baros non confuginnt, barbari tamcii esse cogtlnlur, scilicet ut est pars magna 
Hispanorum, et non mininia Gallorom . . . De Bagaudis nunc raihi sermo est, 
fiui per males judicos ct cruentoa spoliati, aflUcti, necati postquqm jus Roman© 
libertatis amiscrant, etiam honorem Romani nomlnis perdiderunt . . . Vocamus 
rebcllcs, vocamus peirditos quos esse compuJidius crimlnosos, pe Gitberpat'i 
Ooi, 1 . V. p. is8, 159. 
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of timber; his new subjects were skilled in the arts of navigation and 
shipbuilding; he animated his daring Vandals to embrace a mode of 
warfare which would render every maritime country accessible to their 
arms; the Moors and Africans were allured by the hopes of plunder; 
and, after an interval of six centuries, the fleets that issued from the 
port of Carthage again claimed the empire of the Mediterranean. The 
success of the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack of Palermo, and 
tlie frequent descents on the coast of Lucania, awakened and alarmed 
the mother of Valenlinian and the sister of Theodosius. Alliances 
were formed; and armaments, expensive and ineffectual, were prepared 
for the destruction of the common enemy, who reserved his courage to 
encounter those dangers which his policy could mil prevent or elude. 
The designs of tlie Roman government were repeatedly baffled by his 
artful delays, ambiguous promises, and apparent conci'ssions; and the 
interposition of his formidalflc confederate, iSe king of the Huns, 
recalled_the emperors from the conquest of Africa to tlie care of their 
domcstic-stifety. The revolutions of the palace, whicli left the Western 
empire without a defender and without a lawful prince, dispelled the 
apprehensions and stimulated the avarice of Oenscric. lie immediately 
equipped a numerous fleet of Viindals and Moors, and cast anchor at 
the mouth of the Tiber, about three months after the dealh of Valcn- 
tinian and the elevation of Maximus to the Imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator Petronius Maximus/ was often 
alleged as a rare example of human felicity. Ills birth was noble and 
illustrious, since he descended from the Aniciau family; his dignity 
was supported by an adequate i>atrimony in land and money; and 
these advantages of fortune were accompanied with liberal arts and 
decent manners, which adorn or imitate the inestimable gifts of genius 
and virtue. The luxury, of his palace and table was hospitable and 
elegant. Whenever Maximus appeared in public, he was surrounded by' 
a” train of grateful and obsequious clients;* and it is possible that among 
these clients he might deserve and possess some real friend. Ilis merit 
was rewarded by the favour of the prince and senate: he thrice o.xer- 
.cisfidihe^Qfflee of Praloriaq praefect of Italy; he was twice invested 
with the consulshipj tutd he obtained the rank of patrician- These civil 
honours were not incompatible with the enjoyment of leisure and tran- 
quillity; his hours, according to the demands of pleasure or reason, 
were accurately distributed by a water-clock; and this avarice of time 
may be allowed to prove the sense which Maximus entertained of his 

’■Sidoniiis ApoUinarls composed the thirlceiilh opisUc of the second book 
to refute the paradox of his friend Sorrauus, who entertained a singular 
though gonerous cnthtisiasm for the deceased ’emperor. This epistle, with 
some indulgence, may claim the praise of an elegant composition; and it 
throws much light on the character of Maximus. 

’Clientum prsevia, pedisequa, circumtusa, populositas, is the train which 
Sidoflius himself (1. I, Epist. o; assions to another senator of conoul r r'lc’- 
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owii happiness. The injury which he received from the emperor Valen- 
tinian appears to excuse the most bloody revenge. Yet a philosopW 
might have reflected, that, if the resistance of his wife had been sincere, 
her chastity was still inviolate, and that it could never be restored if 
she had consented to the will of the adulterer. A patriot would have 
hesitated before he plunged himself and his country into those in- 
evitable calamities which must follow the extinction of the royal house 
of 'I’hctjdosius. 

I’he imprudent Maximus disregarded these salutary considerations: 
he gratified his resentment and ambition; he saw the bleeding corpse 
of Valentinian at his feet; and he heard himself saluted Emperor by the 
unanimous voice of the senate and people. But the day of his inaugu- 
ration was the last day of his happiness. He was imprisoned, (sudi is 
the lively expression of Sldonius) in the palace; and after passing a 
sleepless night, he sighed tliat he had attained the summit of his wi^es, 
and aspired only to descend from the dangerous elevation. Oppressed 
by the weight of the diadem, he communicated his anxious thoughts 
to his friend and quaestor Eulgenlius; and when he looked back with 
unavailing regret on the secure pleasures of his former life, the emperor 
exclaimed, “ O fortunate Damocles, thy reign began and ended with 
the same dinner:” a well-known allusion, which Fulgentius afterwards 
repeated as an instructive lesson for princes and subjects.* 

The reign of Maximus continued about three months. His hours, 
of which he had lost the command, were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, 
or terror; and his throne was shaken by the seditions of the soldiers, 
the people, and the confederate barbarians. The marriage of his son 
Palladius with the eldest daughter of the late emperor might tend to 
establish the hereditary succession of his family; but the violence 
which he offered to the empress Eudoxia. could proceed only from the 
blind impulse of lust or revenge. His own wife, the cause of these 
tragic events, had been seasonably removed by death; and the widow 
of Valentinian was compelled to violate her decent mourning, perhaps 
her real grief, 'and to submit to the embraces of a presumptuous usurper, 
whom she suspected as the assassin of her deceased husband. These 
suspicions were soon Justified by the indiscreet confession of Maximus 
himself; and he wantonly provoked the hatred of his reluctant bride, 
who was still conscious that she descended from a line of enmerors. 
From the East, however, Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any enecturi 
assislance.'.her father and her aunt Pulcheria were dead^^ her mothw 

'Districtus ensis cu! super itnpia 
Ccrvlce pendel, non Siculm (btpos 
Dulceti) elaborabnnt seporem: 

Non avium cithareaque cantua 
Somnum reducent, 

Herat. Carpi, ill. r. 

iSiclonius concludes his letter with the story of Damocles, which Cicero (Tus‘ 
culan. V. 20, St) had so inimitably told. 
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languished at Jerusalem in disgrace and exile; and the sceptre of Con- 
stantinople was in the hands of a stranger. She directed her eyes 
towards Carthage; secretly implored the aid of the king of the Vandals; 
and persuaded Genseric to improve the fair opiwrtunity of disguising 
his rapacious designs by the specums names of honour, justice, and 
compassion.* Whatever abilities Maximus might have shown hi a 
subordinate station, he was found incapable of administering an 
empire: and though he might ca.sily have been informed of the naval 
preparations which were made on the opposite slioras of Africa, he ex- 
pected with supine indifference the approach of tlie enemy, without 
adopting any measures of defence, of negotiation, or of a timely retreat. 
When the Vandals disembarked at tlic mouth of the Tiber, the emperor 
was suddenly roused from his lethargy by the clamours of a trembling 
and exasperated multitude. The only hoiie which pre.senled itself to 
his aslonidicd mind was that of a precipitate flight, and he exhorted the 
senators to imitate the example of their prince. Uut no sooner did 
Maximus appear in the streets than he was assaulted by a shciwer of 
stones:, a Roman or a Burgundian soldier claimed the honour of the first 
wound i his mangled body was jgnominiously cast into the Tiber; the 
Roman people rejoiced in the punishment which they had inflicted on 
the author of the public calamities; and the domestics of Eudoxia sig- 
nalised their zeal in the service of their mistress." 

On the third, day after the tumult, Gcnscric boldly advanced, from 
the port of Ostia to the gates of jhc defencples.s city, Instead of a sally 
of the Roman youth, there issued from the gates an unarmed and ven- 
erable proce.ssion of the bishop at the head of his clergy." The fearless 
spirit of Xeo, his authority and eloquence, again mi ligated the fierceness 
of a barbarian conqueror: the king of the Vandals promised to spare 
Ihfi. unresisting multitude, to protect the buildings from fire, and to 
exempt the captives from torture; and although such orders were neither 
seriously given, nor strictly obeyed, the mediation of Leo was glorious 
to himself, and in some degree beneficial to his country. But Rome and 
its inhabitants were delivered to the licentiousness of the Vandals and 

* Notwithstantllngr the evidence of Procopius, Evngrius, Idatius, Marcel- 
linua, etc., the learned Muratori (Annali d'ltalia, tom. iv. p. 249) ilmibts the 
reality of this invitation, and observes, with great truth, “ Non si into dii quanto 
sia facile il popolo a sognarc e sjiacciar voci false," But hl.s argument, from 
the interval of time and place, is extremely feeble. Tlic figs which grew hear 
Carthage were produced to the senate of Rome on the third day. 

"... Infidoque tihi Burgundlo ductu 
Extorquet trepidas maclandi pHncipls Iras. 

Sidon, In Pauogyr. Avit. 44?. 

A remarkable line, which insinuates that Rome and Maximus were betrayed 
hy-.feeir_,Burgaadim,.. mercenaries “ 

The apparent success of pope Leo, may be ju.stified by Prosper, .aad the 
Hislona Miscellan,; but the improbable notion of Baronius (a.». 455, No. 13) 
that Genseric spared the three apostolical churches is not countenanced even by 
the doubtful testimony of the Liber 
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Moors, whose blind passions revenged the injuries of Carthage. The 
pillage lasted fourteen days^and nights; and all that yet remained' of 
public or private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, was diligently 
transported to the vessels of Genseric. Among the spoils, the splendid 
relics of two temples, or rather of two religions, exhibited a memorable 
example of the vicissitudes of human and divine things. Since the aboli- 
tion of Paganism, the Capitol had been violated and abandoned; yet 
the statues of the gods and heroes were still respected, and the curious 
roof of gilt bronze was reserved for the rapacious hands of Genseric.’ 
The holy instruments of the Jewish worship,* the gold table, and the 
gold candlestick with seven branches, originally framed according to 
the particular instructions of God himself, and which were placed 
in the sanctuary tif hi.s temple, had been ostentatiously displayed to the 
Roman people in the triumph of Titus. They were afterwards deposited 
in the tcnyjlc of Peace,; and at the end of four hundred years, the spoils 
of Jerusalem were transferred from Rome to Carthage, by a barbarian 
who derived his origin from the shores of the Baltic. These ancient 
monuments might attract the notice of curiosity as well as of avarice. 
But the Christian churches, enriched and adorned by the prevailing 
superstition of the times, afforded more plentiful materials for sacrilege; 
and the pious liberality of pope Leo, who melted six silver vases, the 
gift of Constantine, each of an hundred pounds weight, is an evidence 
of the damage whicli he attempted to repair. In tlje forty-five years 
that had elapsed since the Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury of 
Rome were in some measure restored; and it was difficult either to 
escape, or to satisfy, the avarice of a conqueror who possessed leisure to 
collect, and ships to transport, the wealth of the capital. The Imperial 
ornaments of the palace, the magnificent furniture and wardrobe, the 
sideboards of massy plate, were accumulated with disorderly rapine: 
the gpld and silver amounted to several thousand talents; yet even the 
brass and copper were laboriously removed. Eudqxia .hsrself, ,\y&Q adj 
vanced to mect.her friend and deliverer, soon bewailed the imprudence 
of her own conduct. She was rudely^ stripped of her jewels; and thfi 
unfortunate empress, with her two daughters, tlie.only surviving remains 
of the great Theodosius, was compelled, as a captive, to follow the 

’The profusion of Cainlus, the first who gilt Hie roof of the Capitol, wa' 
not ttnivcrsally approved (Piin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 18) ; but it was far ex 
eccflcd by the emperor’s, and the external gilding of the temple cost Domltian 
ia,ooo talents (ia, 400,000). The expressions of Claudian and Rutilius_ (?«« 
mctalli (Sinula . , . fostwia asiris, and eonfmduiitqur vagos delubm tmeantia 
vj'ius) manifestly prove that this splendid covering was not removed cither by 
the Chriiilians or the Goths (see Donulus, Roma Antkpia, 1 . ii, c. 6, p- las) 

It should seem that the roof of the Cnpitol was decorated with gilt statues, 
and chariots drawn by four horses. 

‘The curious reader may consult the learned and accurate treatise of Hadrian 
Reland, tie Spoliis Tcinpli Hicrosolyraitani in Arcfi Titiano Rorose coqspicUis, 
in lamo, Trajccti ad Rhenum, lytfi. 
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haughty Vandal, who immediately hoisted sail, and returned with a 
prpsperous navigation to the port of Carthage." Many thousand Ro- 
mans of both sexes, chosen for some useful or agreeable qualifications, 
reluctantly embarked on board the fleet of Oenseric; and their distress 
was aggravated by the unfeeling barbarians, who, in the division of the 
booty, separated the wives from their husbands, and the children from 
their parents. The charity of Dcogralias, bishop of Carthage,^" was 
their only consolation and support." He generously sold the gold and 
silver plate of the church to purchase (he freedom of some, to alleviate 
the slavery of others, and to assist the wants and infirmities of a cap- 
tive multitude, whose health was impaired hy (he hardships which they 
had suffered iu the passage from Italy to Africa. Hy his order, two 
spacious churches were converted into hospitals: the sick were dis- 
tributed in convenient beds, and liberally supplied with food and medi- 
cinesj and the aged prelate repeated hi.s visits both in the day and 
night, with an assiduity that surpassed his strength, and a tender sym- 
pathy which enhanced the value of his servicre. Compare this scene 
with the field of Cannae; and judge between Hannibal and the suc- 
cessor of St. Cyprian.’ ‘ 

Tlio deaths of Aetiua and Valontinian had relaxed (he ties which held 
the barbarians of (aaul in peace and subordination. 'I'hc sea-coast was 
infested by the Saxons; the Alcmanni and (he Franks advanced from 
the Rhine to the Seine; and the ambition of'thc Gotlw seemed to medi- 
tate more extensive and permanent conquests. The emperor Maximus 
relieved himself, by a judicious choice, from the weight of those distant 
cares; he silenced the solicitations of his friends, listened to the voice 
of fame, and promoted a stranger to (lie general command of the forces 
in Gaul. Ayitus,'" the stranger whose merit was so nobly rewarded, 
descended from a wealthy and honourable family in the diocese of 
Auvergne. The convulsions of Uic times urged him to embrace, with 
the same ardour, the civil and military professions; and the indefati- 

' The vessel which transported the relic.s of the Cnpltol was the only otie of 
the whole licet that suffered shipwreck. If a bigoted sopliLst, a Pagan higot, 
had mentioned the accident, he might have rejoiced that this cargo of sacrilege 
was lost in the sea. 

“ Sec Victor Vitensi.s, do Persecut, Vandal. 1 . i. c. 8, p. ii, I 3 , edit. Riiinart. 
Deogratias governed the church of Cartilage only three years. If he had not 
been privately buried, his corpse would have hee\> torn piecemeal by the mad 
devotion of the people. 

“ The general evidence for the death of Maxinnni, and the sack of Rome by 
the Vandals, is comprised in Sidonius (Panegyr, Avit. 441-430), Procopius 
(de Bell. Vandal, 1 . i. c, 4, 5, p, 188, 189 [tom. i. p. 332, od. Honn,l, and 1 . ii 
c. 9, p. 253^ [tom. i. p. 443, jg., ed. Bonn!), Evagrius ( 1 . il. c. 7), Joniande.s (dc 
Reb. Gcticis, c. 43, p. 677), and the Chronicles of Idatiits, Prosper, Marccllinus- 
and Thcophanes, under the proper year. 

“The private life and elevation of Avilus must he deduced, with becoming 
suspicion, from the panegyric pronounced hy Sidonius Apollinaris, his subjccl; 
,ind Ills son-in-law 
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gable youth blended the studies of literature and jurisprudence with 
the exercise of arms and hunting. Thirty years of his life were laud- 
ably spent in the public service; he alternately displayed his talents in 
war and negotiation; and ^he soldier of Aetjus, after executing the 
most important embassies, was raised to the station of Praetorian prae- 
fcct of Gaul. Either the merit of Avitus excited envy, or his modera- 
tion was desirous nf repose, since he calmly retired to an estate which 
he possessed in the neighbourhood of Clermont. A copious stream, 
issuing from the mountain, and falling headlong in many a loud and 
foaming cascade, discharged its waters into a lake about two miles in 
length, and the villa was pleasantly seated on the margin of the lake. 
The baths, the porticoes, the summer and winter apartments, were 
adapted to the purposes of luxury and use; and the adjacent country 
afforded the various prospects of woods, pastures, and meadows.’® In 
this retreat, where Avitus amused his leisure with books, rural sports, 
the practice of husbandry, and the society of his friends,'* he received 
the Impe rial dip loma, which constituted him master-general of the cav- 
alry and infaiitry of Gaul. He assumed the military command; the bar- 
barians suspended their fury; and whatever means he might employ, 
whatever concessions he might be forced to make, the people enjoyed 
the benefits of actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul depended on 
the Visigoths; and the Roman general, less attentive to his dignity than 
to the public intere.st, did not disdain to visit Toulouse in the char- 
acter of an ambassador. He was received with courteous hospitality by 
Theodoric, the king of the Goths; but while Avitus laid the foundations 
of n solid alliance with that powerful nation, he was astonished by the 
intelligence that the emperor Maximus was slain, and that Rome had 
been pillaged by the Vandals. A vacant throne, which he might ascend 
without guilt or danger, tempted his arabition:’® and the Visigoths were 
easily persuaded to support his claim by their irresistible suffrage. They 
loved the person of Avitus; they r^pectod his virtues; and they were 
not insensible of the advantage, as well as honour, of giving an emperor 

"After the example of the younger Pliny, Sidonius (1. ii. Epist. a) has 
laboured the florid, prolix, and obscure description of his villa, which bore the 
name {Aviiaeum), nml had been the property, of Avitus. The precise situa- 
tion is not ascertamed. Consult, however, the notes of Savaroti and Simiond. 

“ Sidonius (1, il. Epist. £j) has described the country life of the Gallic nobles, 
in a visit which he made to his friends, whose estates were in the neighbour-* 
hood of Nlsmcs. The morning hours were spent in the sphdristeriutn or tennis- 
court, or in the library, which was furnished with Latin authors, profane and 
religious— the former for the men, the latter, for the ladiesi The, table was 
twice served, at dinner and supper, with hot meat (boiled and roast), and wine. 
During the intermediate time, the company slept, took the air on horseback, 
and used the warm bath. 

” Seventy lines of panegyric (SbS-57S). which describe the importunity pf. 
Theodoric and of Gaul, struggling tp overepme, the mod^t reluctance of. 
Avitus, are blown away by three words! of an hppest histonaii. JRoipiinttm' 
ambisset Imperium (GrO^r. Turbni -l. IJ. p; n, in torn, Jl. p. tpS). , > ■ 
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to the West. The season was now approaching in which the annual 
assembly of the seven provinces was held at Arles; their deliberations 
might perhaps be influenced by Ihe presence of Theodoric and his mar- 
tial brother.s; but their choice would naturally incline to the most illu.s- 
trious of their countrymen. Avitus, after a decent resistance, accepted 
the ImperLal diadem from tire representatives of Gaul ; and his election 
was ratified by the acclamations of the barbarians and provincials. The 
formal consent of Marcian, emperor of the. East, was solicited and 
obtained; but the senate, Rome, and Italy, though humbled by their 
recent calamities, submitted with a secret murmur to the presumption 
of the Gallic usurper. 

Theodoric, to whom Avitus was indebted for the purple, had acquired 
tlie Gothic sceptre by the murder of his cider brother 'rorisinond; and 
he justified this atrocious deed by the design which his predecessor had 
formed of violating his alliance with the empire.’" Such a crime might 
not be incompatible with the virtues of a barliarian; but the manners 
of Theodoric were gentle and humane; and posterity may contemplate 
without terror the original picture of a Gothic king, whom Sidonius had 
intimately observed in the hours of peace and of social intercourse. In 
an epistle, dated from the court of Toulouse, the orator satisfies the 
curiosity of one of his friends, in tlie following description:” “ By tlie 
majesty of his appearance, Theodoric would command the respect of 
those who arc ignorant of his merit; and although he Is born a prince, 
his merit would dignify a private station. He is of a middle stature, his 
body appears rather plump than fat, and in his well-proportioned limbs 
agility is united with muscular .strength.*" It you examine his coun- 
tenance, you will distinguish a high forehead, large shaggy eyebrows, 
an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular set of white teeth, and a fair com- 
plexion, that blushes more frequently from modesty than from anger. 
The ordinary distribution of his time, as far as it is cxp(«ed to the pub- 
lic view, may be concisely represented. Before daybreak ho repairs, 
with a small train, to his domestic chapel, where the service is performed 
by the Arian clergy; but those who presume to interpret his secret senti- 
ments consider this assiduoius devotion as the effect of habit and policy. 
The rest of the morning is employed in the administration of hts king- 

Isidore, archbishop of Seville, who was himself of the Wood-royal of the 
Goths, acknowledges and almost ju.stifies (Hist Goth. p. 718) the crime which 
their slave Jormndes had basely dis.scinblcd (c. 4J, p. 675). 

”This elaborate description ( 1 , i. Ep. ii, p, a-7) was dictated by some political 
motive. It was designed for the public eye, and had been shown by the fricnebt 
of Sidonius beforb it was in.serted in the collodion of his epistles. The first 
book was published separately, ' See Tillemont, Mimoircs Eoclfe, tom. xvl, p, 
264, 

“I have suppressed, in this portrait of Theodoric, several tninule circum- 
stances and technical phrases, which could be tolerable, or indecil intelligible, to 
those only who, like the contemporaries of Sidonius, had frequented the markets 
where naked slaves were exposed to sale (Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom, i. p. 404) . 
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dom. His chair is surrounded by some military officers of decent aspect 
and liehavioui : the noisy crowd of his barbarian guards occupies the 
hall of audience, but they are not permitted to stand within the veils 
or curtains that conceal the council-chamber fiom vulgar eyes. The 
ambassadois of the nations are successively introduced; Theodorir 
listens with attention, answers them with discreet brevity, and either 
announces or delays, according to the nature of their business, his final 
resolution. About eight (the second hour) he rises from his throne, 
and vi.sits cither his treasuiy or his stables. If he cliooses to hunt, or 
at least to exercise himself on horseback, Ijis bow is carjipd by a favourite 
youth; but when the game is marked, he bends it with his owrilland, 
and seldom misses the object of his aim: as a king, he disdains to bear 
arms in such ignoble warfare; but as a soldier, he would blush to accept 
any military service which he could perform himself. On common days 
his dinner is not diffeient from the repast of a private citizen; but 
every I5atiilday.™any honourable guests are invited to the royal table, 
which, on these occasions, is served with the elegance of Greece, the 
plenty of Gaul, and the order and diligence of Italy.^® The gold or, 
ailvenplatiLis less remarkable for its weight than for the brightness and 
curious workmanship: the taste is gratified without the help of foreign 
and costly luxury; the size and number of the c ups of wip e are regu- 
lated witli a strict regard to .the laws ojf temperapeet and the respectful 
silence lhat prevails is interrupted only by grave and instructive con- 
versation. After dinner Theodoric sometimes indulges himself in a 
short slumber; and as soon as he wakes he calls for llie dice and tables, 
encourages his friends to forget the royal majesty, and is delighted when 
they freely express the passions whi^ are excited by the incidents of 
play. Al this game, which he loves as the image of war, be alternately 
displays his eagerness, his skill, his patience, and his cheerful temper. 
If he loses, he laugliai Ije is modest aod silejit ilhe ^yins.. Yet, notwith- 
standing this seeming indifference, his courtiers choose to solicit any 
favour in the moments of victory; and I myself, in my applications to 
the king, have derived some benefit from my losses.*" About the ninth 
hour (lliree o’clock) the tide of business again returns, and flows inces- 
santly till after sunset, when the signal of the royal supper dismisses the 
weary crowd of suppliants and pleaders. At the supper, a more familiar 
repast, buffoons and pantomimes are sometimes introduced, to divert, 
not to offend, the company by their ridiculous wit: but female singers, 
and the soft effeminate modes of music, are severely banished, and such 
martial tunes as animate the soul to deeds of valour are alone grateful 

“Videaa Ibi elegantiam Grsecam, abnndantiam Galticanamj celerltatem If- 
alam j pubHcam potnpam, privalam diligentiaiji, regiam di.scipHnam. 

■" Tunc ctiam ego aliquid obscoratunis feliciter vincor, et miht tabula pent 
ut causa salvetur [p. 6]. Sidonlus of Auvergne was not a subject of Theodoric; 
but he might be compelled to solicit either justice or favour at the court of 
Toulouse. 
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to the ear of Theodoric. He retires from table; and the nocturnal 
guards are immediately posted at the entrance of the treasury, the 
palace, and the private apartments.” 

When the king of the Visigoths encouraged Avitus to assume the 
purple, he offered his person and his forces as a faithful soldier of the 
republic.-’ The exploits of Theodoric soon convinced the world that he 
had not degenerated from the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After 
the establishment of the Goths in Aquilain, and the paasage of the Van- 
dals into Africa, the Suevi, who had fi.x:ed their kingdom in Gallicia, 
aspired to the conquest of Spain, and threatened to extingui.sh the 
feeble remains of the Roman dominion. 'I'hc provincials of Carlhageng 
and Tarragona, afflicted by an hostile inva.sion, represented their injuries 
and their apprehensions. Count Fronto was dcsiuitched, in the namo 
of the emperor Avitus, with advantageous offers of peace and alliance; 
and Theodoric interposed his weighty mediation to declare that, unless 
his brother-in- law, t he king of the Suevi, immediately retired, he should 
be obliged to arm in the cause of justfee and of Rome. “ Tell him,” 
replied the haughty RechiariuSj “ that I cles[nse his friendship and his 
arms; but that I shali'soon try whether ho will dare to expect my arrival 
under the walls of Toulouse.” Such a challenge urged Theodoric to 
prevent the bold designs of his enemy; he passed the I’yrcnees at the 
head of the Visigoths; the Franks and Ilurgundiatw .served under his 
standard; and though he professed himself the dutiful servant of Avitus, 
he privately stipulated, for himself and his successors, the absolute pos- 
session of his Spanish conquests. The two armies, or rather the two 
nations, encountered each other on the banks of the river Urbicus, 
about twelve miles from Astorga; and the decisive victory of the Goths, 
appeared for a while to have extirpated the name and kingdom of the 
Suevi. From the field of battle Theoiloric advanced to Braga, their 
metropolis, which still retained the splendid vc.stigc3 of it.s ancient com- 
merce and dignity.*” His entrance was not polluted with blood; and 
the Gpths respected. the .chastity of their female captives, more espc* 
dall y of the c onsecrated _vir_^ns: but the greatest part of ihc clergy 
and people were made’ Saves, "and even the churches and altars were 
confounded in the universal pillage. The wEfitlHnate.kiM the Suevi. 
had esca ped to one of the ports of the ocean; but the obstinacy of the 

“Theodoric himself had given a solemn and voJuulury promise of fitlelit,v, 
which was undenstood both in Gaul and Spain:-— 

, Romas sum, te ducc, Amicus, 

Principe to, Milks. 

Sidon. Pauegyr, Arlt. .sn. 

"Qua:qno sinfi pclagi jactat sc hracara dives. 

■ ■ . / Alison. ,dc Claris Urliihtis, «. a<s [Kmerita, ix.]. 

From the design of the kmg oC’thc Suevi, it is evident liiat the navigation from 
(he ports of Gallicia to the Mediterranean was known and practised. The 
ships of Bracara, or Braga, cautiously steered along the coast,, without daring 
to lose themselves in the Atlantic 
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winds opposed his flight: he was delivered to his implacable rival; and 
Rechiarius, who neither desired nor expected mercy, received, with 
manly constancy, the death which he would probably have inflicted. 
After this bloody sacrifice to policy or resentment, Theodoric carried 
his victorious arms as far as Merida, the principal town of Lusitania, 
without meeting any resistance, except from the miraculous powers of 
St. Eulalia; but he was stopped in the full career of success, and re- 
called from Spain before he could provide for the security of his con- 
quests. In his retreat towards the Pyrenees he revenged his disappoint- 
ment on the country through which he passed; and, in the sack of 
Polentia and Astorga, he showed himself a faithless ally, as well as a 
cruel enemy. Whilst the king of the Visigoths fought and vanquished 
in the name of Avitus, the reign of Avitus had expired; and both the 
honour and the interest of Theodoric were deeply wounded by the dis- 
grace of a friend whom he had seated on the throne of the Western 
empire.^® 

The pressing solicitations of the senate and people • persuaded the 
emperor Avitus to fix his residence at Rome, and to accept the consul- 
ship for the ensuing year. On the first day of January, his son-in-lavy, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated his praises in a panegyric of six hun- 
dred verses; but this composition, though it was rewarded with a brass 
statue,®'* seems to contain a very moderate proportion either of genius 
or of truth. The poet, if we may degrade that sacred name, exaggerates 
the merit of a sovereign and a father; and his prophecy of a long and 
glorious reign was soon contradicted by the event. Avitus, at a time 
when the Imperial dignity was reduced to a pre-eminence of toil and 
danger, indulged himself in the pleasures of Italian luxury: age had not 
extinguished his amorous inclinations; and he is accused of’ insulting, 
with indiscreet and ungenerous raillery, the husbands whose wives he 
had seduced or violated.®" But the Romans were not inclined either 
to excuse his faults or to acknowledge his virtues. The several parts of 
the empire became every day more alienated from each other; and the 
stranger of Gaul was the object of popular hatred and contempt. The 
senate asserted their legitimate claim in the election of an emperor; 
and their authority, which had been originally derived from the old 
constitution, was again fortified by the actual weakness of a declining 
monarchy. Yet even such a monarchy might have resisted the votes 

“This Sucvic war is the most authentic part of the Chronicle of Idatius, 
who, as bishop of Iria Flavia, was himself a spectator and a sufferer. Jornan- 
des (c. 44 , p. 6ys. 676, 677) has expatiated with pleasure on the Gothic victory. 

“In one of the porticoes or galleries belonging to Trajan's library, among 
the statues of famous writers and orators. Sidon. Apoll. 1 . ix. Eplst. 16, p 
284; Carm. vtii. p. 330. 

“ Luxitrioso agere volens a senatoribus projcctus cst, is the concise expres« 
sion of Gregory of Tours ( 1 , ii. c. xl. in tom. fl. p. 1 ( 58 ). An old Chronicle (irt 
tom. li. p. 649) mentions an indecent jest of Avitus, which seems more ap- 
plicable to Rome than to Trives. 
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of an unarmed senate, if their discontent had not been Kui^ported, or 
perhaps inflamed, by Count Ricimer, one of the principal commanders 
of the barbarian troops who formed the military defence of Italy. The 
daughter of Wallia, king of the Visigotlr^ wa.s Ibe niolher n( Ricimer; 
but he was descended, on the father’s side, from tho nation of the 
Suevi:-" his pride or patriotism might be exasperated by the misfor- 
tunes of his countrymen; and he obeyed with reluctance an emperor 
in whose elevation he had not been ainsultcd. Ilis faithful and impor- 
tant services against the common enemy rendered him still more for- 
midable and, after destroying on tlie coast of Corsica a fleet of Van- 
dals, which consisted of sixty galleys, Ricimer returned in triumph 
with tire appellation of the Deliverer of Italy. He chose that moment 
to signify to Avitus that his reign wa.s at an end; and the feeble em- 
peror, at a distance from his Gothic allies, was compelled, after a short 
and unavailing struggle, to abdicate the purple, lly the clemencj , how- 
ever, or the contempt of Ricimer,** he was permilled to descend from 
the tlirone to the more desirable station of bishop of Placentia: but 
the resentment of the senate was still unsatisfied; and I heir inflexible 
severity pronouned the sentence of his death, lie. fled towards the Alps, 
with the humble hope, not of arming the Visigoths in his rau.se, but of 
securing his person and treasures in the sanctuary of Julian, one of the 
tutelar saints of Auvergne.*" Disease, or the hand of the executioner, 
arrested him on the road; yet his remains were decently triuisporlcd to 
Brivas, or Brioude, in his native province, and he reposed at the feet 
of his holy patron.*" Avitus left only one daughter, the wife of Sitlon- 
ius Apollinaris, who inherited the patrimony of his father-in-law; 
lamenting, at the same time, the disappointment of his public and 
private expectations. His resentment prompted him to join, or at least 
to countenance, the measures of a rebellious faction in Gaul; and the 

“Siflonitis (Panegyr. Anthem, ,?02 [360], etc.) praii.es the roysil liirth of 
Ricimer, the lawful heir, as he choosc-s to insinuate, tioth of Uio G(»tttic amt 
Sucvic kingdoms. 

”Sce the Chronicle of Ictatiu.s. Jomandcs (c, xliv, p. (iyC fc, ^s, p, 678]) 
styles him, with some truth, virum egregium, ct pene tunc in Ttali.a ad excrci- 
tura singutarem. 

” Parcens imioccnliie Aviii, i.s the compassionate but contenmtuous language 
of Victor Tunnunensis (in Chrou. npnd Sailigor liuseli.). In another place 
he calls him vir totius simplicitati.s. This commcnd.'ition is more hiiinblc, hut 
it is more solid and sincere, than the praises of Sidonius, 

“He suffered, as it is supposed, in Ute persecution of Diocletian (Tillcmont, 
Mem, Eccl 4 s, tom. v. p. 379, (igO), Gregory of Tours, his peniliar votary, has 
dedicated to the glory of Julian tho Martyr an entire hook (dc Gloriii Marly- 
rum, 1. ii. hi Max. Bibliot. Patrum, tom. xl, p. 8 (ji- 87 i), in which he relates 
about fifty foolish miracles performed by his relics. 

” Gregory of Tours ( 1 , ii. c. xi. p. rG8) is concise, but correct, in the reign 
of ms comiiryman. The words of Idatius, " caret imperio, caret ct vita " I Hist, 
de France, 1. p, 631], seem to imply that the death of Avitus was violent; hut 
It must have been secret, since Evagrius ( 1 . ii. c, 7) could suppose that he died 
of the plague. 
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poet had contracted some guilt, which it was incumbent on him to expi- 
ate by a new tribute of flattery to the succeeding emperor 

The successor of Avitus presents the welcome discovery of a great 
and heroic character, such as sometimes arise, in a degenerate age, to 
vindicate the honour of the human species. The emperor Majorian has 
deserved the praises of his contemporaries and of posterity; and these 
praises may be strongly expressed in the words of a judicious and dis- 
interested historian: “ That he was gentle to his subjects; that he was 
terrible to his enemies; and that he excelled in every virtue all his pred- 
ecessors who had reigned over the Romans.” Such a testimony may 
justify at least the panegyric of Sidonius; and we may acquiesce in the 
assurance Uiat, although the obsequious orator would have flattered 
with equal zeal the most worthless of princes, the extraordinary merit 
of his object confined him, on this occasion, within the bounds of 
truth.”* Majorian derived his name from his maternal grandfather, 
who, in the reign of the great Theodosius, had commanded the troops 
of the Illyrian frontier. lie gave his daughter in marriage to the father 
of Majoriaiij^ a .respectable officer, 1^0 admuiistered the revenues of 
Gaul with skill and integrity; and generously preferred the friendship 
of Aetius to the tempting offers of an insidious court. His son, the 
future emperor, who was educated in the profession of arms, displayed, 
from his early youlh, intrepid courage, premature wisdom, and un- 
bounded liberalily in a scanty fortune. He followed the standard of 
AStius, contributed to his success, shared, and sometimes eclipsed, his 
glory, and at last excited the jealousy of the patrician, or rather of his 
wife, who forced him to retire from the service.®* Majorian, after the 
death of Afitius, was recalled and promoted: and his intimate connec- 

“ After a modest appeal to tlie e.vamples of his iiretfiren, Virgil and Horace. 
Sidonius honestly confesses the debt, and promises payment : — 

Sk inihi diverso nuper .sub Marte cidenti 
Jussisti placido victor ut cssem animo. 

Serviat ergo tibi servali lingua poct«, 

Atque me« vitse Ians tua sit pretium. 

Sidon. ApoU. Carm. iv. p, 308. 

See Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. 1 . p. 448, etc, , 

“The words of Procopius deserve to be transcribed: aSro* yap 6 Haiopirot 
(ifnravrat rain irdirore 'ifupcUuv pe^aathtvKiras ivtpalpui’ ipirfi viirv', and after- 
wards, iriip ri /tlr tit robi iirijuioer pirpiot ytyovin, ^Qptpht Si ri is roSs 
ptovf (de Uell. Vandal. 1 , i. c. 9 , p, 194 [tom. i, ij, 340 and 348, «d. Bonn] ) — a 
concise but comprehensive definition of royal virtue. . , , o 

” The Panegyric was pronounced at Lyons before the end of the year 458 , 
svhilc ibe emperor was still consul. It has more art than genius, and more 
labour than art. The ornaments are false or trivial; the expression is feeble 
and prolix; and Sidonius wants the skill to exhibit the principal hmn in a 
strong and distinct light. The private life of Majorian occupies about two 
hundred lines, 107-305. . . 

“ She pressed bis immediate death, and was scarcely satisfied with his dis- 
grace. It should seem that Aetius, like Belisarius and Marlborough, lyas gov- 
erned by his wife, whose fervent piety, though it might work miracles (Gregor, 
Turon, 1 . ii, c. 7 , p. t 6 st), was not Incompatible with base and sanguinary counsel^ 
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lion with Count Ricimer was llie immediate step by which he ascended 
the throne of the Western empire. During the vacancy that succeeded 
the abdication of Avitus, the ambitious barbarian, who.se birth excluded 
him from the Imperial dignity, governed Italy, with the title of Patri- 
cian; resigned to his friend the conspicuous station of master-general 
of the cavalry and infantry, and, after an interval of some months, con- 
sented to the unanimous wish of the Romans, whose favour Majorian 
had solicited by a recent victory over the Alomanni.’"' lie was invested 
with the purple at Ravenna: and the epistle which lie addressed to the 
senate will l)est dc.scrlbe his situation and his sentiments. “ Your elec-' 
tion. Conscript Fathers! and the ordinance of the most valiant army, 
have made me your emperor.-'" May the propitious Deity direct and 
prosper the counsels and events of my administration to your advantage 
and to the public welfare! For my own part, I did not aspire, I have 
submitted, to reign; nor should I have discharged the obligations of a 
citizen if I had refused, with base and selfish ingratitude, to support 
the weight of those labours which were imposed by the rciJublic Assist, 
therefore, the prince whom you have made; partake the duties which 
you have enjoined ; and may our common endeavours promote the hap- 
piness of an empire which I have accepted from your hands. Be 
assured tliat, in our times, justice shall resume her ancient vigour, and 
that virtue shall iMJcome not only innocent but meritorious. Let none, 
except the authors themselves, be apprehensive of delattons,''^ which, as 
a Subject, X have always condemned, and, as a prince, will severely pun- 
ish. Our own vigilance, and that of our father, the patrician Ricimer, 
shall regulate all' military affairs and provide for the safety of the 
Roman world, which we have .saved from foreign and domestic en« 
emies."® You now understand the maxims of my government: you may 

” The Aleinanni had passed the Rlinjtian Alps, and were defeated in the Campi 
Cminij or Valley of Bellinzonc, through which the Ticino Hows, in its dc.sceut 
from Mount Aclula, to the Lago Maggtorc (Cluver. Italia Antitj. tom. i. p. lOO, 
loi). This boasted victory over nine hundred barbarians (Fancgyr. Majorian. 
373, etc.) betrays the extretne weakness of Italy. 

" Imperatorem me factum, P. C elcctionis vestrtc arbitrio, cl fortis.sioii 
exercitus ordinatlone agnoscite (Novell. Majorian. Ul. iil. p, 34, ad Calcem 
Cod, Thcodos.). Sidoiiius proclaims the unanimous voice of the empire;—- 

■ Postquam ordina vobis 

Ordo omnis regnum dederat; picbs, curia, vtlles, 

Et coUega simul, [Carm, v.j 38!). 

This language is ancient and constitutional; and wo may observe that the 
clergy were not yet considered as a distinct order of the slate. 

"Either dtlationes, or delationes, would afford a tolerable reading; but there 
is much more sense and spirit in the latter, to which I have therefore given 
the preference, 

’*Ab cxlemo hostc et a domcstica, clade Hberavimus; by the latter, Majorian 
must understand the tyranny of Avitus, whose death he consequently avowed 
as a meritorious act. On this occasion Sidonius is fearful and obscure; he 
describes the twelve Caesars, the nations of Africa, etc., that he may escape the 
dangerous name of Avitus (303-369). 
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confide in the faithful love and sincere assurances of a prince who has 
formerly been the companion of your life and dangers, who still glories 
in the name of senator, and who is anxious that you should never repent 
of the judgment which you have pronounced in his favour.” The em- 
peror, who, amidst the ruins of the Roman world, revived the ancient 
language of law and liberty, which Trajan would not have disclaimed, 
must have derived those generous sentiments from his own heart, since 
they were not suggested to his imitation by the customs of his age or 
tlie example of his predecessors.'’® 

The private and public actions of Majorian are very imperfectly 
known: but his laws, remarkable for an original cast of thought and 
expression, faithfully represent the character of a sovereign who loved 
his people, who sympathised in their distress, who had studied the 
causes of the decline of the empire, and who was capable of applying 
(as far as such reformation was practicable) judicious and effectual 
remedies to the public disorders. His regulations concerning the 
finances manifestly tended to remove, or at least to mitigate, the most 
intolerable grievances. I. From the first hour of his reign he was 
solicitous (I translate his own words) to relieve the weary fortunes of 
the provincials, oppressed by the accumulated weight of indictions and 
superindictions.*^ With this view, he granted an universal amnesty, 
a final and absolute dis''harge of all arrears of tribute, of all debts 
which, under any pretence, the fiscal officers might demand from the 
people. This wise dereliction of obsolete, ve.xatious, and unprofitable 
claims, improved and purified the sources of the public revenue; and 
the subject, who could now look back without despair, might labour 
with hope and gratitude for himself and for his country. II, In the 
assessment and collection of taxes Majorian restored the ordinary juris- 
diction of the provincial magistrates, and suppressed the extraordinary 
commissions whicf> had been introduced in the name of the emperor 
himself or of the Prretorian prmfects. The favourite servants who 
obtained such irregular powers were insolent in their behaviour and 
arbitrary in their demands: they affected to despise the subordinate 
tribunals, and they were discontented if their fees and profits did not 
twice exceed the sum which they condescended to pay into the treasury. 
One instance of tlieir extortion would appear incredible were it not 
authenticated by the legislator himself. They exacted the whole pay- 
ment in gold: but they refused tlie current coin of the empire, and 

“ See the whole edict or epistle of Majorian to the senate (Novell, tit. iv. p. 
34.) Yet die expression reynwn nostmin bears some taint of the age, and does 
not mix kindly with the word respMira, which he frequently repeats. 

“ Sec the laws of Majorian (they are only nine in number, hut very long and 
various), at the end of the Theodosian Code, Novell. 1 . iv. p. 33-37, Godefroy 
has not given any commentar}>[ on these additional pieces. 

■“ FessaS provincialium varia atque moltiplici tribulorum cxactione fortunas, 
et extraordinariis fiacalium solutionum oneribus attritas, etc. Novell. Majorian 
til, iv. p. .34. 
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would accept only such ancient pieces as were stamped with the names 
of Faustina or the Antonines. The subject who was unprovided with 
these curious medals had recourse to the expedient of compounding 
with their rapacious demands; or, if he succeeded in the research, his 
imposition was doubled according to the weight and value of the money 
of former times.*® III. “ The municipal corporations (says the em- 
peror), the lesser senates (so antiquity has justly styled them), deserve 
to be considered as the heart of the cities and the sinews of the repub- 
lic. And yet so low are they now reduced, by the injustice of magis- 
trates and the venality of collectors, that many of their members, re- 
nouncing their dignity and their country, have taken refuge in distant 
and obscure exile.” He urges, and even compels, their return to their 
respective cities; but he removes the grievance which had forced them to 
desert the exercise of their munidpal functions. I’hey are directed, 
under the authority of the provincial magistrates, to resume their office 
of levying the tribute; but, instead of being made responsible for the 
whole sum assessed on their district, they are only required to produce 
a regular account of the payments which they have actually received, 
and of the defaulters who are still indebted to the public. IV. But 
Majorian was not ignorant that ihese corporate bodies were too much 
inclined to retaliate the injustice and oppression which they had suf- 
fered, and he therefore revives the useful office of the dejendm of cities. 
He exhorts the people to elect, in a full and free assembly, some man 
of discretion and integrity who would dare to assert their privileges, to 
represent tlieir grievances, to protect the poor from the tyranny of the 
rich, and to inform the cmpcr(»r of the abuses that were committed 
under the sanction of his name and authority. 

The spectator who casts a mournful view over the ruins of ancient 
Rome is tempted lo accuse the memory of the Goths and Vandals for 
the mischief which they had neither leisure, nor power, nor perhaps 
inclination, to perpetrate. The tempest of war might strike some lofty- 
turrets to the ground; but the destruction which undermined the foun- 
dations of those massy fabrics was prosecuted, slowly and silently, dur- 

"Tltc learned Greaves (vol. i. p. 329, 33°. 330 has found, Iiy a diliRcnt 
inquiry, that attrei of the Antoninw wciglicil one hundred and cighieon, and 
those of the fifth century only sixty-eight English grains. Majorian gives 
currency to all gold coin, excepting only the GaUk solidus, from its (leficiency, 
not in Uie weight, hut in the standard. 

[Until about the lime of Constantine, “ Defensor " was the title of persons 
who were employed in municipal matters of merely a temporary kind, Ilul 
about the first half or the middle of the fourth century the Defensorcs appear 
as regularly eslablishtd functionaries. Their title is Defensor Civilalis, l’Icbi.s, 
Loci. They were elected by the whole town, and not merely by the dccurions, 
and, unlike the magistrates, who were chosen from the dccurions, they could 
not bo taken from the latter body. The office was, al its origin, held for five 
years, but after the time of Justinian only for two. The principal business 
of the deturion was to protect the town against the oppression of the governor. 
Cf, Savigny, Gmhkhk des Romischen Rschts, vol. i. p, 88.— 0. S,] 
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ing a period of ten centuries; and the motives of interest, that after- 
wards operated without shame or control, were severely checked by the 
taste and stiiril of the emperor Majorian. The decay of the city had 
gradually impaired the value of the public works. The circus and 
theatres might still excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires of the 
people: the temples which had escaped the zeal of the Christians were 
no longer inhabited either by gods or men; the diminished crawds of 
t he Romans were lost liUhe immense space of their baths Jtnd. porticoes : 
and the stately libraries and halls of justice became useless to an indo- 
lent generation whoso repose was seldom disturbed either by study oi 
business. The monuments of consular or Imperial greatness were Uf). 
longer revered as the immortal glory of the capital; they were only 
esteemed as an inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, and more 
convenient, than the distant quarry. Specious petitions were continu- 
ally addressed to the easy magistrates of Rome which stated the want 
of stones or bricks for some necessary service: the fairest forms of archi- 
tecture were rudely defaced for the sake of some paltry or pretended 
repairs; and the degenerate Romans, who converted the spoil to their 
own emolument, demolished, with sacrilegious hands, the labours of 
their ancestors. Majorian, who had often sighed oyer,th^.dgsolatipu 
yf the pity, applied a severe remedy to the growing evil.*"® He reserved 
to the pdnee and senate the sole cognisance of the extreme cases which 
might justify the destruction of an ancient edifice; imposed a fine of 
fifty pounds of gold (two thousand pounds sterling) on every magis- 
trate who should presume to grant such illegal and scandalous licence; 
and threatened to chastise the criminal obedience of their subordinate 
officers by a severe whipping and the amputation of boUi their hands 
In the last instance the legislator might seem to forgot the proportion 
of guilt and punishment; but his zeal arose from a generous principle, 
and Majorian was anxious to protect the monuments of those ages in 
which he would have desired and deserved to live. The emperor cop- 
ceived that it was his interest to increase the number of his subjects; 
that it was his duty to guard the purity of the marriage-bed: but the 
means which he employed to accoroplisli these salutary purposes are of 
an ambiguous, and perhaps exceptionable, kind. The pious maids why 
consecrate d th eir virgin ity to C hrist were restrained from taking tiie 
veil till tfiev had reactjecrffiBn' " fortieth yea r. Widows under that age 
were compelled to "form a second ,aUl^ce indthin^the term of fiv e yearSj 

“The whole edict (Novell. Majorian. tit. vi. p. 35) is curious. “Anti- 
quarum Beclinin dissipalur speciosa constructio 5 et nt [earutn] aliquid reparetur, 
magna diruuntur. Hinc Jam occasio nascitur, ut etiam unusquisque privatum 
sediflcium conslruciis, per gratiam judicum . . . preesumcrc dc publids locis 
nccessaria, ct Iransferre non duhltet,” etc. With equal zeal, but with less 
power, Petrarch, in the fourteenth century, repeated the same complaints (Vic 
dc Petrarque, tom, i. p. 336, 32?). H I prosecute this History, I shall not be un- 
mindful of the decline ana fall of the cily of Rome— an interesting object, tp 
which my plan was ori'^inatly confined. 
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by. the forfeiture of half their wealth to their nearest relations or to the 
state. Unequal marriages were condemned or annulled. The punish- 
mient of confiscation and exile was deemed so inadequate to the guilt of 
adultery, that, if the criminal returned to Italy, he might, by the express 
declaration of Majorian, be slain with impunity.'*' 

While the emperor Majorian assiduously laboured to restore the hap- 
piness and virtue of the Romans, he encountered the arms of Gcnseric, 
from his character and situation their most formidable enemy. A fleet 
of Vandals and Moors landed at the mouth of the. Liris or Clarigliano; 
but the Imperial troops surprised and attacked the disorderly bar- 
barians, who were encumbered with the spoils of Campania; they were 
chased with slaughter to their ships, and their leader, the king’.s brother- 
indaw, was found in the number of the slain,**' Such vigilance might 
announce the character of the new reign, but the strictest vigilance and 
flie most numerous forces were insufficient to protect the long-extended 
coast of Italy from the depredations of a naval war. The public opin- 
ion had imposed a nobler and more arduous task on the genius of 
Majorian. Rome expected from him alone the restitution of Africa, 
and the design which he formed of attacking the Vandals in their new 
settlements was the result of bold and judicious policy. If the intrejjid 
eij^eror could have infused his own spirit into the youth of Italy; if 
he could have revived in the Add of Mars the manly exercises in which 
he;)iad always surpassed his equals; he might have marched against 
Genseric at the head of a Roman army. Such a reformation of national 
Winners might be embraced by the rising generation; but it is the 
misfortune of those princes who laboriously sustain a declining mon- 
archy, that, to obtain some immediate advantage, or to avert some im- 
pending danger, they are forced to countenance, and even to multiply, 
the most pernicious abuses. Majorian, like the weakest of his pred- 
ecessors, was reduced to lire disgraceful expedient of .substi tilting bar- 
barmn^auxiliariesjn the place of his unwarlikc. aqbjects: and his superior 
abilities could only be displayed in lie vigour and dexterity with which 
he wielded a dangerous instrument, so apt to recoil on the hand that 
used it. Besides the confederates who were already engaged in the 
service of the empire, the fame of his liberality and valour attracted the 
nations of the Danube, the Boryslhenes, and perhaps of the Tanais, 
bravest subjec ts o f Attila, thL.Gcpida, tk 
OstKflgOihs, the Rugians , th e Burgundian s, th e Suevl t he Alani . ass^ra- 
ble^d in the plains of Li guri a , and their formidable streriglh was baF- 


'*The emperor chides the lenity of Rogatian, consular o£ Tuscany, in a 
style of aerimonius reproof, which sounds almost lUce personal resentment 
(Novell, tit. tjc. p. 37). The law of Majorian which punished obstinate widows 
was soon afterwards repealed by his successor Severus (Novell. Sever, tit. 1. 
,p. 37). . . 

“Sldon, Panenvr. Majorian. 38‘!-440. 
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ancecl by their mutual animosities.*" They passed the Alps in a severe 
winter. The emperor led the way on foot and in complete armour, 
sounding with his long staff the depth of the ice or snow, and encour- 
aging the Scythians, who compiained of the extreme cold, by the cheer- 
ful assurance that they should be satisfied with the heat of Africa. The 
citizens of Lyons had presumed to shut their gates: they soon implored, 
and experienced, the dcmency of Majorian. Jie van.quished Th eodoric 
in, the field, and admitted to his friendship and alliance a king whom he 
had found not unworthy of his arras. The beneficial though precarious 
reunion of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain was the effect of persua- 
sion as well as of force; and the independent Bagaudae, who had 
escaped or resisted the oppression of former reigns, were disposed to 
confide in the virtues of Majorian. His camp was filled with bar- 
barian allies; his throne was supported by tlie zeal of an affectionate 
people; but the emperor had foreseen that it was impossible without a 
maritime power to achieve the conquest of Africa, In the first Punic 
war the republic had exerted such incredible diligence that, within sixty 
days after the first stroke of the axe had been given in the forest, a 
fleet of one hundred and sixty galleys proudly rode at anchor in the 
sea.'*" Under circumstances much less favourable, Majorian equalled 
the spirit and perseverance of the ancient Romans. The woods of the 
Apennine were felled; the arsenals and manufactures of Ravenna and 
Misenum wore restored; Italy and Gaul vied with each other in liberal 
contributions to the public service; and the Imperial navy of three 
hundred large galleys, with an adequate proportion of transports and 
smaller vessels, was collected in tlic secure and capacious harbour of 
I'arthagena in Spain.'*" The intrepid countenance of Majorian ani- 
mated his troops with a confidence of victory; and if we might credit 
the historian Procopius, his courage sometimes hurried him beyond the 
bounds of prudence. Anxious to explore with his own eyes the state of 

“The review of the array, and passage of the Alps, contain the lapst tol- 
erable passage.s of the Panegyric (i:j 7 o-S 52 ). M. dc Ruat (Hist, des Pouples, 
etc., tom. viii. p. 49-55) is a more satis faclory commentator than either Savaron 
or Sirmond. 

" T6 niv SirXotr, ra XiTow, is the just and forcible distinction of Priscus 
(Excerpt. Legal, p. 42 [p. 156, cd. Bomij), in a short fragment which throws 
much light on the history of Maiorlan. jornandos has suppressed the defeat 
and alliance o! the Vi.sigoUis, vrhich were solemnly proclaimed in Gallicia, and 
arc marked in the Chronicle of Idalius, 

" I'lnrus, 1 . ii. c. 2. He amuses himself with the poetical fancy that the trees 
had licen transformed into ships; and, indeed, the whole transaction, as it is 
related in the first book of Polybius, debates too ranch from the probable course 
of human events, 

" Interea duplici texis dutn liUore classem 
Inferno superoque marl, cadit omnis in ajquor 
Silva tibi, etc. 

Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 441-461. 

The number of ships, which Priscus fixes at 300, is magnified, by an indefinite 
comparison with the fleets of Agamemnon, Xerxes, and Augustus. 
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the Vandals, he ventured, after disguising the colour of bis hair, to 
visit Carthage in the character of his own ambassador: and Genscric 
was afterwards mortified by the discovery that he had entertained and 
dismissed the emperor of the Romans. Such an anecdote may be re- 
jected as an improbable fiction, but it is a fiction which would not have 
been imagined unless in the life of a hero.’'" 

Without the help of a persomil interview, Gcnseric was sufficiently 
acquainted with the genius and designs of his adversary. He practised 
his customary arts of fraud and delay, but he practi.sed tliem without 
success. His applications for peace became each hour more submissive, 
and perhaps more sincere; but the inflexible Majorian had adopted th.; 
ancient maxim that Rome could not be safe as long as ('arthage existed 
in a hostile state. The king of the VandaLs cli.slrusted the valour of his 
native subjects, who were enervated by the luxury of the .South he 
suspected the fidelity of the vanquished people, who abhorred him as an 
Arian tyrant; and the desperate measure which he (ixccuted of reduc- 
ing Mauritania into a desert could not defeat the operations of the 
Roman emperor, who was at liberty to land his troops on any part i.t 
the African const. But Genscric was saved from impending anti inevi- 
table ruin by the treachery of .some powerful subjects, envious or appre- 
hensive of their master’s success. Guided by their secret intelligence, 
lie surprised the unguarded fleet In the bay of Carthagena: many of the 
ships were sunk, or taken, or burnt; and the rireparations of three years 
were destroyed in a siugle thiy."” After this event the behaviour of fh • 
two antagonists showed them superior to their fortune. The Vand'.l, 
instead of being elated by this accidental victory, immediately renewed 
his solicitations for peace. The empeviir of the West, who was ciipabi " 
of forming great designs and of supporting heavy disap|)ointments, con- 
sented to a treaty, or rather to a suspension of arms, in the full assur- 
ance that before he could restore his navy he should be supplied with 
provocations to justify a second war. Majorian reUirned to Italy to 

^ ” Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i, e. 7, p. iy4 Itom. i, p. 341, ed. lloiinl. When 
Genscric conducted his unknown guest into llic ursciial of C'artlmgc, the arms 
clashed of their own accord. Majorian had tinged his yellow locks with a 
black colour, 

“ Spoliisque potitus 

Immensi.s, robur luxu jam pcrdidlt omno, 

Quo valult ilum pauper erat, 

l*anegyr, Majorian. 330. 

lie afterwards applies to Genscric, unjustly us it should seem, the vices of his 
subjects. 

"He burnt the villages and poisutied tlie springs (Priscus, p. 42 [p. 156, od. 
Honnjj. Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 475) observes that the inagaainos 
which the Moors buried in the cartlt might escape his destructive search. 
Two or three, hundred pits are sometimes dug in the same place, nnd each nit. 
contamatleasLinur hundred .btish el.s of corn . Shaw's Travels, p, 139, ,, , 

Idatms, who was safe in GalUcia from tltc power of fticiraet, boldly and 
honestly declares, YjSJidplLper proditores admoniti,. etc, : he dissembles, how- 
ever, the name of the traitor, 
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prosecute his labours for the public happiness; and as he was conscious 
of his own integrity, he might long remain ignorant of the dark con- 
spiracy which threatened his throne and his life. The recent misfor- 
tune of Carthagena sullied the glory which had dazzled the eyes of 
tlie multitude: almost every description of civil and military officers 
were exasperated against the Reformer, since they all derived some 
advantage from the abuses which he endeavoured to suppress; and the 
patrician Ricimer impelled the inconstant passions of the barbarians 
against a prince whom he esteemed and haled. The virtues of Majorian 
could not protect him from the impetuous sedition which broke out in 
the camp near Tortona at the foot of the Alps. He was compelled to ab- 
dicate the Imperial purple; live days after his abdication it was reported 
that he died of a dysentery,'* and the humble tomb which cov- 
ered his remains was consecrated by the respect and gratitude of suc- 
ceeding generations." The private character of Majorian inspired love 
and respect. Malicious calumny and satire excited his indignation, or, 
if he himself were the object, his contempt; but he protect^ the free- 
dom of wit, and in the hours which the emperor gave to the familiar 
society of his friends he could indulge his taste for pleasantry wiUiout 
degrading the majesty of his rank." 

It was not perhaps without some regret tliat Ricimer sacrificed his 
friend to the interest of his ambition: but he resolved in a second choice 
to avoid the imprudent preference of superior virtue and merit. At 
his command the obsequious senate of Rome bestowed the Imperial 
title on Libius Severus, who ascended the throne of the West without 
emerging from the obscurity of a private condition. History has 
scarcely deigned to notice his birth, his elevation, his character, or his 
death. Severus expired as soon as his life became inconvenient to his 
patron;" and it would be useless to discriminate his nominal reign in 

“ Procop. dc Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 7, p. i£>4 ftom. i. p. 342, ed, Bonn]. The tes- 
timony 01 Idatiub Is fair and impartial: “Majorianum dc Galliis Romain 
redeuntem, et Romano imperio vcl nomini res uecessarias ordinantem, Kichimer 
livorc percitus, cl iiividarum consilio fultus, fraude interficit circumventum ” 
[Sirmondi Op. tom, ii. p. 311J. Some read Suevorwn, and I am unwilling to 
cliace either of the words, as they express the different accomplices who united 
in the conspiracy against Majorian, 

“ See the Epigrams of Ennodius, No, cxxxv. inter Sirmond. Opera, tom. i. 
p. T903. It is flat and obscure ; but Ennodius was made bishop of Pavia fifty 
years after the death of Majorian, and bis praise deserves credit and regard. 

“ Sidonius gives a tediousi account ( 1 . i. Epist. xi. p, 25-31) of a supper at 
Arles, to which he was invited by Majorian a short time before his death. He 
had no intention of praising a deceased emperor; but a casual disinterested 
remark, ‘‘Subri.sit Augustus; ut crat, auctoritatc servata, cum sc communioni 
dedissel, joci plenus," outweighs the six hundred lines of his venal panegyric. 

" Sidonius (Panegyr, Anthem, 317) dismisses him to heaven 
Auxerat Augustus naturse lege Severus 
Divorum iiuracrum. 

And an old list of the emperors, composed about the time of Justinian, praises 
his piety, and fixes his residence at Rome (Sirmond. Not ad Sidon, p. 111, Jta). 
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the vacant interval of six years between the death of Majorian and the 
elevation of Anthemius. During that period the government was in the 
hands of Ricimer dQQp ; ^nd .Jtjthough thejnodest ^rbarian disclaimed 
the_nam e of king, he accumulated treasures, formed a separate army, 
negotiated private alh'^ces, and ruled Italy with the same independent 
and desp otic authority^which was altcrwards exercised by Odoac er and 
Theod qric. But his dominions were bounded by the Alps; and two 
Roman generals, Marcellinus and .ffigidius, maintained their allegiance 
to the republic, by rejecting with disdain the phantom which he styled 
an emperor, ]!i([arcellinus still adhered to the old religion; and the 
devout Pagans, who secretly disobeyed the laws of the cliurch and 
state, applauded his profound skill in the science of divination, But 
he possessed the more valuable qualifications of learning, virtue, and 
courap;®" the study of the Latin literature had improved his taste, and 
his military talents had recommended him to the esteem and confidence 
of the great Aetius, in whose ruin he was involved. By a timely flight 
Marcellinus escaped the rage of Valentinian, and boldly asserted his 
liberty amidst the convulsions of the Western empire. His voluntary 
or reluctant submission to the authority of Majorian was rewarded by 
the government of Sicily and the command of an army stationed in that 
island to oppose or to attack the Vandals; but his barbarian mercen- 
aries, after the emperor’s death, were tempted to revolt by the artful 
liberality .of Ricimer. .^t the Jhcad of a. band, ol.faitljfnl followers, the. 
intrepid, IMEarcellinus obcupied.thg..proyincej3f , Dalmatia, assumed, the 
of the West, secured the fovo of his subjects by a mild 
and equitable reign, built a fleet which claimed the dominion of the 
Hadriatic, and alternately alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa.®® 
-®gidlus, the master-general of Gaul, who equalled, or at least who imi- 
tated, the heroes of ancient Roimej®" 'proclaimed his immortal resent- 
ment against the assassins of his beloved master. A brave and numerous 
army was attached £o his standard; and though he was prevented 
by the arte of Ricimer and the arms of the Visigoths from marching to 
the gates of Rome, he maintained his independent sovereignty beyond 
the Alps and rendered the name of AEgidius respectable both in peace 
and ^r. The Franks, who had punished with exile the youthful follies 
of ChiWeric, elected the Roman general for their king; his vanity 
rather than his ambition was gratified by that singular honour; and 


♦1,: who IS always scandalised by the virtues of infidels, attributes 

ftts advantageous portrait of MarctlUnus (yhlch §uid,3s has preserved) to 
the partial zeal of some Pagan historian (Hist, des Empereur.s. tom, vi. p. 330). 

Procopius de Bell; Vandal. 1. 1. c. 6, p. ipi [tom. i. p, 336, ed. Boniil.’^In 

Marcelliims, it is not easy to reconcile 
Latin Chronicles of the times. 

^ praises which Sidonius (IPanegyr. Maiorian, 

on a iiat^^ master-gencral, who commanded the rear-guard 
Pfiwi*’”*"!' *-£!9t!ys, from public report, commends his Christian piety; and 
Priscus mentions fp. 43 [p. 156, tS7, ed. l^onnl) his military virtees. 
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when the nation at the end of four years repented of the injury which 
they had offered to the Merovingian family, he patiently acquiesced in 
Ihe restoration of the lawful prince. The authority of .iEgidius ended 
only with his life, and the suspicions of poison and secret violence, 
which derived some countenance from the character of Ricimer, were 
eagerly entertained by the passionate credulity of the Gauls.'' ‘ 

The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the Western empire was 
gradually reduced, was afflicted, under the reign of Ricimcr, by the 
incessant depredations of (he Vandal pirates."" In the spring of each 
year they equipped a formidable navy in the port of Carthage, and 
Genseric himself, though in a very advanced age, still commanded in 
person the most important expeditions. His designs were concealed 
with impenetrable secrecy till lire moment that he hoisted sail. When 
he was asked by his pilot what course he should steer, “Leave the 
determination to the winds (replied the barbarian, with pious arro- 
gance): they will transport us to the guilty coast whose inhabitants 
have provoked the divine justice;” but if Genseric himself deigned to 
issue more precise orders, he judged the most_ wealthy to be the most 
priqiinal. The Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts of Spain, Liguria, 
Tuscany, Campania, Lucania, Bruttium, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dal- 
matia, Epirms, Greece, and Sicily: they were tempted to subdue the 
island of Sardinia, so advantageously placed in the centre of the Medi- 
terranean ; and their arms .spread d«olatioa or terror from the Columns 
of Hercules to the mouth of (he Nile. As they were more ambitious of 
spoil than of glory, they seldom attacked any fortified cities, or en- 
gaged any regular troops in the open field. Ilut the celerity of their 
motions enabled them almost at the same time to threaten and to 

“ Greg. Turon. 1 . ii. e. 12. in tom, ii. p. 168. The Pfere Daniel, whose ideas 
were superficial and modern, has started some objections against the story of 
Childeric (Hist, dc Prance, tom. i. PrHacc Historique, p. Ixxviii. etc.) ; but 
they have been fairly satisfied by Dubos (Hist, Critique, tom, i. p. 460-510), 
and by two authors who disputed the prize of the Academy of Soissons (p. 

310-339). With regard to the term of Childeric’s exile, it is necessary 
cither to prolong the life of jEgidius beyond the dale assigned by the Chronicle 
of Idatius, or to correct the text of Gregory, by reading quario anno, instead 
of octavo. 

“ The naval war of Genseric is described by Priscus (Excerpta Legation, p. 
42 Ll>. iS 7 i cd. Bonn I), Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. J. i. c. 5, p. i8p, 190, and c. 
22, p, 228 [tom. i. p. 332, sqq., and p. 399, ed. Bonn)), Victor Vitensis (de Per- 
sccut, Vandal. 1 , i. c. ly, and Ruinarl, p. 467-481), and in the three panegyrics of 
Sidonius, whose chronological order is absurdly transposed in the editions both 
of Savaron and Strmond, (Avll. Carm. vii. 441-431. Majorian. Carm. v, 327- 
350, 383-440, Anthem, Carm, ii. 348-386.) In one passage the poet seems in- 
spired by his subject, and expresses a strong idea by a lively image: — 

Hinc Vatidalus hostis 

LJrget; et in nostrum numerosa classe quotannis 
Mililat excidium ; conversoque ordine fati 
Torrida Caucaseos infert mihi Byrsa furores. 

[Cam. ii. 347-1 
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attack the most distant objects which attracted their desires; and as 
they always embarked a sufficient number of horses, they had no sooner 
landed than.they swept the dismayed country with a body of light 
cavalry. Yet, notwithstanding the example of their king, the native 
VandSs and Alani insensibly declined this toilsome and perilous war- 
fare; the hardy generation of the first conqueiors was almost extin- 
guished, and their sons, who were born in Africa, enjoyed the delicious 
batlis and gardens which had been acquired by the valour of their 
fathers. Their place .was readily supplied by a various multitude of 
Moors and Romans, of captives <md outlaws; and those do.speiate 
wretches, who had already violated the laws of their country, were the 
most eager to promote the atrocious acts which disgraced the victories 
of Genseric. In the treatment of his unhappy prisoners he sometimes 
consulted his avarice, and sometimes indulged his cruelty; and the 
massacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zante or Zacynthus, whose 
mangled bodies he cast into the Ionian Sea, was imputed by the public 
indignation to his latest posterity. 

Such crimes could not be excused by any provocations, but the war 
which the king of the Vandals prosecuted against the Roman empire 
was justified by a specious and reasonable motive. The widow...ot, 
Valentinian^ Eudoxjn, whom he had led captive from Rome to ('ar- 
thagBj was the.sole.heiie^ of the Thcoflo.siau hpusp;..her eltler daughter, 
gudqdaj, became the reluctant wife of Hjijmietic, his eldest son; and 
the stern father, asserting a legal claim which could not easily bo refuted 
or satisfied, demanded a4.ust proportion of the Imiierial patrimony. An 
adequate, or at least a valuable, compeusaLion was offered by the East- 
ern emperor to purchase a necessary peace, Eudoxia and he r youn ger 
daughter Placidia, were honourably restored, and the fury of the Van- 
dals was confined to the limits of the Western empire. The Italians, 
destitute of a naval force, whicli alone was capable of protecting their 
coasts, implored the aid of the more fortunate nations of the Iia.st, who 
had formerly acknowledged In peace and war the supremacy of Rome. 
But the perpetual division of the two empires had alienated their inter- 
est and their inclinations; the faith of a recciil treaty was allegetl; and 
the Western Romans, instead of arms and ships, could only olitain the 
assistance of a cold and ineffectual .mediation. The haughty Ricimer, 
who had long struggled with the difliculties of his situation, was at 
length reduced to address the throne of Constantinople in (he humble 
language of a subject; and Italy submitted, as the price and security 
of the alliance, to accept a master from the choice of the emperor of 
the East.*® It is not the purpose of the present chapter, or oven of the 


The poet himscU is cotnpcUcd to acknowleclgo tlic distress of Ricimer;— 
Praeterca invictus Ricimer, quern puWica fata 
Respiciunt, proprio .solus vix Afarte rcpelHt 
Piratam per rvtra vabitm. 


Italy addresses her complaint to the Tiber 


fCanti. ii. 358 ,] 

; and Rome, at the solicii*iion of 
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present volume, to continue the distinct series of the Byzantine history; 
but a concise view of the reign and character of the emperor Leo may 
explain the last efforts that were attempted to save tlie falling empire 
of the West."* 

Since the death of the younger Theodosius, the domestic repose of 
Constantinople had never beeir interrupted by war or faction, Julcheria 
had bestowed her hand, and the seep) re of the East, on the modest 
virtue of Marcian: ho gratefully reverenced her august rank and virgin 
chastity; and, after her death, he gave his people the example of the 
religious worship that was due to the memory of the Imperial saint."" 
Attentive to the prosperity of his own dominions, Marcian seemed to 
behold with indifference the misfortunes of Rome; and the obstinate 
refusal of a brave and active prince to draw his sword against the Van- 
dals was ascribed to a secret promise which had formerly been exacted 
from him when he was a captive in the power of Genseric.®" The death 
of Marcian, after a reign of seven yea^, would have exposed the East 
to the danger of a popular election, if the superior weight of a single 
family had not been able to inchne the balance in favour of the candi- 
date whoso interest they supported. The patrician might have 
placed the diadem on on his own head, if he would have subscribed the 
Nicenc creed,®’ During three generations the armies of the East were 
successively commanded by his father, by himself, and by his son Arda- 
burius; his barbarian guards formed a military force that overawed the 
palace and the capital; and the liberal distribution of his immense 
treasures rendered Aspar as popular as he was powerful. He recom- 
mended the obscure name of Leo of Thrace, a military tribune, and the 
principal steward of his household. His nomination was unanimously 
ratified by the .senate; and the servant of Aspar received the Imperial 
crown from the hands of the patriarch or bishop, who was permitted to 
express, by this unusual ceremony, the suffrage of the Deity."® This 

the river-god, transports herself to Constantinople, renounces her ancient 
claims, and implores the friendship of Aurora, the goddes."! of the East, This 
fabnloHs machinery, which the genius of Claudian had used and abused, is the 
constant and miserable resource of the muse of Sidonius. 

” The original authors of the reigns of Marcian, Leo, and Zeno, are reduced to 
some imperfect fragment's, whose deficiencies must he supplied from the more 
recent cosntsilations of Theophanes, Zonaras, and Cedrenus. 

“St. Pulcheria died A.n, 453, four years before her nominal husband; and 
her fe.stival is celebrated on the loth of September by tlie modern Greeks : she 
bequeathed an immense patrimony to pious, or at least to ecclesiastical uses. 
Sec Tillemonl. Memoires Eccl 4 s. tom, xv. p. 181-184. 

“ Sec Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1 . 1 . c. 4, p. 185 [tom. 1 , p, 325, ed, Bonn]. 

" From this disability of Asnar to ascend the thron e, it may be inferred that 
the stain of ilewy was perpetual and indelible, while that of Barbarism dis- 
appeared in the second generation. 

“Theophanes, p. 95 fed, Par.; tom. i. p. 170, cd. Bonn]. This appears to be 
the first origin of a ceremony which all the Christian princes of the world have 
since adopted ; and from which the clergy have deduced the most formidable 
consequences, 
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emperor, the first of the name of Leo, has been distinguished by the title 
of the Great, from a succession of princes who gradually fixed in the 
opinion of the Greeks a very humble standard of heroic, or at least of 
royal, perfection. Yet the temperate firmness with which Leo resisted 
the oppression of his benefactor showed that he was conscious of his 
duty and of his prerogative. Aspar was a.stonished to find that his in- 
fluence could no longer appoint a prxfect of Constantinople: he 
presumed to reproach his sovereign with a breach of promise, and, in- 
solently sliaking his purple, “ It is not proper (.said he) that the man 
who is invested with this garment should be guilty of lying.’’ “ Nor is 
it proper (replied Leo) that a prince should be compelled to resign his 
own judgment, and the public interest, to the will of a subject.”"" 
After this extraordinary scene, it was impossible that the reconciliation 
of the emperor and the patrician could be sincere; or, at least, that it 
could be solid and permanent. An army of Isaurians'^" was secretly 
levied and introduced into Constantinople; and while Leo undermined 
the authority, and prepared the disgrace, of the family of Aspar, his 
mild and cautious behaviour restrained them from any rash and 
desperate attempts, which might have been fatal to themselves or their 
enemies. The measures of peace and war were affected by this internal 
revolution. As long as Aspar degraded the majesty of the throne, the 
secret correspondence of religion and interest engaged him to favour the 
cause of Gcnseric. When Leo had delivered himself from the igno- 
minious servitude, he listened to the complaints of the Italians; resolved 
to extitiratc the tyranny of the Vandals; and declared his alliance with 
his colleague Anthemius, whom he solemnly invested with the diadem 
and purple of the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been magnified, since the Im- 
perial descent, which he could only deduce from the usurper T’rocopius, 
has been swelled into a lino of emperors.'” But the merit of his imme- 
diate parents, their honours, and their riches, rendered Aittbemius one 
of the most illustrious subjects of tlie Cast. His father, Procopius, 
obtained, after his Persian embassy, the rank of general and ixUrician; 
and the name of Anthemius was derived from his maternal grandfather, 
the celebrated praefect, who protected, with so much ability ami success, 

"’Cedrenus (p, 346 [ed. Par.; lorn. i. p. 60?, od. Ronn|), who wns ci)nv(T.srmt 
with the writers of better days, has preserved the rcniarkrit)Ii' w<irds of Aspar, 
J{ar4\eD, tiiti Tain/y ri/y dhou/rylSa vtpt/Srfih'tjfl.dyoy oi'i 'Xpfj 

’“The power of the Isaurians agitated the ICastcni empire in the two suc- 
ceeding reigns of Zeno and Anastasius; but it ended in the desl-ructiun of tlu)sc 
barbarians, who maintained their fierce independence about two hundred and 
thirty years. 

« Xali tu civis all urbe 

Procopio genitorc micas ; ctii prlsea propago 
Augustis venit a proavis. 

The poet (Sidon. Paiicgyr, Anthem. 67-306) then proceeds to relate the private 
life and fortunes of the future emperor, with which he must have been very 
imperfectly aajnr'lnted 
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the infant reign of Theodosius. The grandson of the praefect was raised 
above the condition of a private subject by his mariiage with Euphenya, 
the daughter of the emperor Marciau. This ^lendid alliance, which 
might supersede the necessity of meiit, hastened tlie promotion of 
Anthemius to the successive dignities of count, of master-general, of 
consul, and of patrician; and his merit or fortune claimed the hon- 
ours of a victory which was obtained on the banks of the Danube over 
the Huns. Without indulging an extravagant ambition, the son-in-law 
of Mardan might hope to be his successor; but Anthemius supported 
the disappointment with courage and patience; and his subsequent 
elevation was universally approved by the public, who esteemed him 
worthy to reign till he ascended the throne.'''* The emperor of the 
West marched from Constantinople, attended by several counts of high 
distinction, and a body of guards almost equal to the strength and 
numbers of a regular army: he entered Rome in triumph, and the choice 
of Leo was confirmed by the senate, the people, and the barbarian 
confederates of Italy." The solemn inauguration of Anthemius was 
followed by the Jiuptials of his dau^ter and the patrician Ridmer; a 
fortunate event, which was considered as the firmest security of the 
union and happiness of the state. The wealth of two empires was 
ostentatiously displayed; and many senators completed their ruin, by 
an expensive effort to disguise their poverty. All serious business was 
suspended during this festival; the courts of justice were shut; the 
streets of Rome, the theatres, the places of public and private resort, 
resounded with hymenaal song and dances: and the royal bride, clothed 
in silken robes, with a crown on her head, was conducted to the palace 
of Ridmer, who had dianged his military dress for the habit of a consul 
and a senator. On this memorable occasion, Sidonius, whose early am- 
bition had been so fatally blasted, appeared as the orator of Auvergne, 
among the provincial deputies who ^dressed the throne with congratu- 
lations or complaints.'" The calends of January were now approach- 
ing, and the venal poet, who had loved Avitus and esteemed Majorian, 
was persuaded by his friends to celebrate, in heroic verse, the merit, 
the felicity, the second consulship, and the future triumphs of the em- 
peror Anthemius. Sidonius pronounced, with assurance and success, a 
panegyric which is still extant; and whatever might be the imperfec- 
tions, either of the subject or of the composition, the welcome flatterer 
was immediately rewarded with the prsfecture of Rome; a dignity ' 

’* Sidonius discovers, with tolerable ingenuity, that this disappointment added 
new lustre to the virtues of AnUiemius (aio, ctc>), who declined one sceptre, 
and reluctantly acc^ted anotlier (sa, etc,). 

” The poet again celebrates the unanimity ot all orders of the state (is-asi) } 
and the Chronicle of Idatlus mentions the forces which attended his march. 

'"Interveni ctenim nuptiis Fatricii Ricimeris, cui filia perennis August! in 
spem publics; securitatis copulabalur. The journey of Sidonius from lyons, 
and the festival of Rome, are described with some spirit L. i, Epist 5, p> 

Epist 9 , p. 31. 
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which placed him among the illustrious personages of the empire, till 
he wisely preferred the more respectable character of a bishop, and a 
saint/” 

The Greeks ambitiously commend the piety and catholic faith of 
the emperor whom they gave to the West; nor do they forget to ob- 
serve that, when he left Constantinople, he converted his palace into 
the pious foundation of a public batJi, a church, and an hospital for 
old men/" Yet some suspicious appearances are found to sully the 
theological fame of Anthemius. From the conversation of Philotheus, 
a Macedonian sectary, he had imbibed the spirit of religious toleration; 
and the heretics of Rome would have assembled with impunity, if the 
bold and vehement censure which pope Hilary pronounced in the church 
of St. Peter had not obliged him to abjure the unpopular indulgence/^ 
Even the Pagans, a feeble and obscure remnant, conceived some vain 
hopes, from the indifference, or partiality, of Anthemius; and his sin- 
gular friendship for the philosopher Severus, whom he promoted to the 
consulship, was ascribed to a secret project of reviving the ancient 
worship of the gods.’"' These idols were crumbled into dust: and the 
mythology _whi^ had once been the creed of nations was so universally 
disbelieved, that it might be employed without scandtil, or at least 
without suspicion, by Christian poels.’’" Yet the vestiges of superstition 
were not absolutely obliterated, and the festival of the l^upercolia, 
whose origin had preceded the foundation of Rome, was still celebrated 
under the reign of Anthemius. The savage and simple rites were ex- 
pressive of an early state of society before the invention of arts and 
agriculture. The rustic deities who presided over the toils and pleasures 
of the pastoral life. Pan, Faunus, and their train of satyrs, wore such 

“ Sidonius ( 1 . i. Epist. 9, p. 23, 24) very fairly slates his motive, his labour, 
and his reward. "Hie ipse I’anegyrtcus, si non judieiimi, certc evenlum, boni 
operis, accepit,” He was made bishop of Clermont a.i>. 47*. Tillemont, MiSm. 
Ecclds. tom. xvl. p. 750. 

The palace of Anthemius stood on the banks of the Propontis. In the ninth 
century, Alexius, the son-in-law of tlte emperor Theophilus, oblnincd pennis- 
slon to purchase the ground, and ended his days in a monastery which he 
foimded on that delightful spot. Dncange, Const-antinopolis Christiana, p. ny, 
152. 

”Papa Hilaritis , . . apud beatum Pctnira Aposlolum, palain ne id fieret, 
Clara voce constrinxit, in tantum ut non ea facicmia cum interpositione Juramenti 
idem proraitterot imperator. Gelasius Eplstol. ad Andronicura, apud Baron, 
A.D. 467, No. 3. The cardiiml observes, with some complacency, that it was much 
easier to plant heresies at Constantinople than at Rome. 

” Damascius, in the Life of the philosopher Isidore, apud Photium, p. 1040 
[p. 340a, ed. Bekk.]. Damascius, who lived under Justinian, composed another 
work, consisting of S 70 prsEtcrnalucal stories of souls, daemons, apparitions^the 
do^e of .Pbaonic Pag-yiam. 

”In the poetical works of Sidonius, which he afterwards condemned (L ix. 
Epist. 16, p. 28s), the fabulous deities are the principal actors. If Jerom was 
scourged by the angels for only reading Virril, the bishop of Clermont, for 
such a vile imitation, deserved an additional whippin®' from the Muses. 
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as the fancy of shepherds might create, sportive, petulant, and lasciv- 
ious; -whose power was limited, and whose malice was inoffensive, A 
goat was the offering the be.st adapted lo their character and attributes; 
the flesh of the victim was roasted on willow spits; and the riotous 
youths, who crowded to the feast, ran naked about the fields, with 
leather thongs in their hands, communicating, as it was supposed, tiv* 
blessing of fecundity to the women whom they touched."" The altar of 
Pan was erected, perhaps by Kvandcr the Arcadian, in a dark recess 
in the side of the I'alatine hill, watered by a perpetual fountain, and 
shaded by a iiaiiging grove. A tradition that, in the same place, Romu- 
lus and Remus were suckled by the wolf, rendered it still more sacred 
and venerable in the eyes <rf the Romans; and this sylvan spot was 
gradually surroumled by the stalely edifices of the Vorum."’ After the 
conversion of the Imjjerial city, lie Christians still continued, in the 
jnonth of Feburary, th e annual celebration of the Lupcrcalia; to wltiti. 
they iiscribed a krrcT ’ajjd mysteriou.s iiillucnce on the genial powerjs 
of the animal and vegetable world. The bishops of Rome were solici- 
tous to abolish a profane custom so repugnant to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity; but their wal was not supiwrted by the authority of the civil 
magistrate; the inveterate abuse subsisted till the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, and pope tielasiys, whojemrified tlje capital from the last stain of 
idolatry,, appeased, by a formal apolpgy, the mpriijurs of the senate aitd 
peopip."-'" 

In all Ilia public declarations the emperor Leo assumes the authority, 
and professes the affection of a father for his son Anthemius, with 
whom he had divided the administration of tlie universe,"-' The situa- 
tion, and iicrhaps the character, of Leo dissuaded him from exposing 
his person to the toils and dangers of an African war. But the powers 
of the Eastern empire were strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and the 
Mediterranean from the Vandals; and Genseric, who had so long op- 
pressed both the land and sea, was threatened from every side with a 

"Ovid (Fail, 1 , ii, j67-4S,i} iiaa given an aimiwng description of the follies 
of antiquity, which .still inspired so much respect, that a grave magistrate, run- 
ning naked througli the streets, was not an object of astonishment or laughter. 

**See Dionys. Halicani. 1. i, Ic. yy] ji. as, OS, edit, Hudson. The Roman 
antiquaries, Hoiuitua tl. ii. c. i8, p. 173, 174) and Nardini (p. 386, 387) , have 
laboured to asceitain the true situation of the Liipercal, 

“Baronins tmblislied, from the MSS. of the Vatican, this epistle of Pope 
Gelaslus (a.u. 41)6, No, 28-45), which is eniillcd Adversus Andromachura Sena- 
torem, ccctcrosqoc Romanos, qiu Luporcalis secundum morem pristinum 
colenda constUuebaut. GcIasiuS always stiMose.s that his adversaries arc nom- 
inal Christians, and, that he may not yield tn them is absurd prejudice, he 
imputes to this harmless festival all the calamities of the age, 

"Jlaquo nos quibus totius muiidi regimen commlslt superna provisio. • . , 
Pius ct triotnpliator semper Augustus fUius noster Anthemius, licet Divina 
Majestas ei nostra creatlo pietati sjus plenam Imperii commiserit, potestatem, 
etc. , , . Such is the dignified style of Leo, whom Anthemius respectfully 
names Domlnus et Pater raeus Princeps sacratlsshnus Leo. Bee Novell, 
Anthem, tit. ii, iii, p. 38, ad calcerp Cod, Thood. 
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formidable invasion. T^e campaign wa.s opened by a bold and snccess- 
fiil_enterprise of the prsefect Heraclius,'*‘ The troops of Egypt, 
Th^ais, and Libya were embarked under this command: and the 
Arabs, with a train of horses and camels, opened ihe roads of the desert. 
Heraclius landed on the coast of Tripoli, surprised and .subdued the 
cities of that province, and prepared, by a laborious march, which Cato 
had formerly executed,"''' to join the Imperial army under the walls of 
Carthage. The intelligence of this loss extorted from Genscric some 
insidious and ineffectual propositions of peace: but he was still more 
seriously alarmed by the reconciliation of Marcellinus with the two 
empires. The independent patrician had been persuaded to acknowl- 
edge the legitimate title of Anthemius, whom he accompanied in his 
journey to Rome; the Dalmatian fleet was received into the liarbours 
of Italy; the active valour of Marcellinus expelled the Vandals from 
the island of Sardinia; and the languid efforts of the West added some 
weight to the immense preparations of the Eastern Romans. The 
expense of the naval armament which Leo sent against the Vandals 
has been distinctly ascertained; and the curious and instructive 
account displays the wealth of the dedining empire, The Royal 
demesnes, or private patrimony of the prince, supplied seventeen thou- 
sand pounds of gold; forty-seven thousand pounds of gold, and seven 
hundred thousand of silver, were levied and paid into the treasury by 
the Prajtorian prffifecls. But the cities were reduced to extreme pov- 
erty; and the diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a valuable 
object of the revenue, does not suggest the idea of a just, or merciful, 
administration. The whole expense, by whatsoever means it was de- 
frayed, of the African campaign, amounted to the sum of one hundred 
iind thirty thousand pound.s of gold, about five millions two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, at a lime when the value of money appears, 
from the comparative price of corn, to have been somewhat higher than 
in the present age."" The fleet Uml sailed from Constantinople to Car- 

•*Tlic expedition of Heraclius is douded %vith difTiciiUies (Tilleinuut, Hist, 
dcs Erapcrcurs, toiu. vi. p. G40) , and it requires soinr dexterity to use the cir- 
cumsumccs afforded by Theophancs, wUliout injury to the more respectable 
evidence of t'rocopius. 

“ The inarch of Cato from Berenice, in the province of Cyrene, was much 
longer than that of Heraclius from Tripoli. He passed the deep sandy desert 
in thirty days, and it was found necessary to provide, besides tlie ordinary 
supplies, a great number of skins filled with water, and several J’xylli, who were 
supposed to possess the art of sucking the wounds which had been made by 
the serpents of their native country. Sec Plutarch in Calou. Utlcens, [c, 56 1 
tom. iv. p, 375; Strabon. Geograpli, L xvii. p. rip3 [p. 836, ed. Casaub.]. 

"“The principal sum is clearly expressed by Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. 
c.,6, p. 191 [tom, 1, p, 33S, ed. Bonn]); the smaller constituent parts, which 
lillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 396) las laboriously collected 
from the Byzantine writers, arc loss certain and less important. The liLstorian 
Malclms laments the public misery (Excerpt, ox Suida in Corp. Hist. Byzaitl, p. 
S8) : but he is surely unjust when he charges Leo with hoarding the treasures 
winch he extorted from the people [p.ayo, ed, Bonn!, 
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thage consisted of eleven hundred and thirteen ships, and the number 
of soldiers and mariners exceeded one hundred thousand men. Basilis- 
cus, the brother of the empress Verina, was intrusted with this important 
command. His sister,' the wife of Leo, had exaggerate the merit of 
his former exploits against the Scythians. But the discovery of his 
guilt, or incapacity, was, reserved for the African war; and his friends 
could only save his military reputation by asserting that he had conspired 
with Aspar to spare Genseric, and to betray the last hope of the Western 
empire. 

Experience has shown that the success of an invader most commonly 
depends on the vigour and celerity of bis operations. The strength and 
sharpness of the first impression are blunted by delay; the health and 
spirit of the troops insensibly languish in a distant climate; the naval 
and military force, a mighty effort which perhaps can never be re> 
peated, is silently consumed; and every hour that is wasted in negoti- 
ation accustoms the enemy to contmplate and examine those hostile 
terrors which, on their first appearance, he deemed irresistible. The 
formidable navy of Basiliscus pursued its prosperous navigation from 
the Thracian Bosphorus to the coast of Africa. He landed his troops 
at Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury, about forty miles from 
Carthage.®^ The army of Heraclius, and the fleet of Marcellinus, 
either joined or seconded the Imperial lieutenant; and the Vandals 
who opposed his progress by sea or land were successively vanquished.®® 
If Basiliscus had seized the moment of consternation, and boldly ad- 
vanced to the capital, Carthage must have surrendered, and the king- 
dom of the Vandals was extinguished. Genseric beheld the danger with 
firmness, and eluded it with his veteran dexterity. He protested, in the 
most respectful language, that he was ready to submit his person and his 
dominions to the will of the emperor; but be requested a truce of five 
days to regulate the terms of his submission; and it was universally be- 
lieved that his secret liberality contributed to the success of this public 
negotiation. Instead of obstinately refusing whatever indulgence his 
enemy so earnestly solicited, the guilty, or the credulous, Basiliscus 
consented to the fatal truce; and his imprudent security seemed to 
proclaim tlrat he already considered himself as the conqueror of Africa. 
During this short interval the wind became favourable to the designs 

[John Lydus, in his work, De Magistratibus, estimates llie expenditure at 
65,000 pounds of gold and 700,000 pounds of silver, and regards this proceeding, 
the blame of which he lays on Basdiscus, as bringing about the shipwreck of the 
state. On this point Mimian says, " From that time all the revenues of the em- 
pire were anticipated, and the finances fell into inextricable confusjon."-- 0 . SI] 

•'This promontory is forty miles from Carthage (Procop. 1 . i. c. 6, p. ige [De 
Bell, Vandal, tom, i. p. 377, ed. Boun]),.and twenty leagues from Sicily, (Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 89). Scipio landed fart^Qf. in the bay, at the fair promontory; see 
the animated nescriptioh of Livy, xxtx; 36, 27^ , 

*• Theophanes (p. ioo [tom. t, pi r79red, Bonn]) affiras tltat many ships of.' , 
the Vandals were sunk. ,The asie^tlon.qf Jornandes (de SUceessione Uegn,)'., ',, 
that Basiliscus. attacked' Carthage,,. musjt be under, stood, in a veiry,,quaUfied;sense;;,,' 
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of Genseric. He manned his largest ships of war with the bravest of 
the Moors and Vandals; and they towed after them many largo barks 
filled with combustible materials. In the obscurity of the night, these 
destructive vessels were impelled against the ungvtarded and unsusiiect- 
ing fleet of the Romans, who were awakened by the sense of their 
instant danger. Their close and crowded order- assisted the progress of 
the fire, which was communicated with rapid and irresistible violence; 
and the noise of the wind, the crackling of the flames, the dissonant 
cries of the soldiers and mariners, who could neither command nor 
obey, increased the horror of the nocturnal tumult. Whilst they 
laboured to extricate themselves from the fire-shiirs, and to save at 
least a part of the navy, the galleys of Genseric assaulted them with 
temperate and disciplined valour; and many of the Romans, who 
escaped the fury of the flames, were destroyed or taken by the victori- 
ous Vandals. Among the events of that disastrous night, the heroic, 
or rather desperate, courage of John, one of the principal officers of 
Basiliscus, has rescued his name from oblivion. When the ship which 
he liad bravely defended was almost consumed, he tlirew himself in his 
armour into the sea, disdainfully rejected the esteem and pity of Qenao, 
the son of Genseric, who pressed him to accept honourable quarter, and 
sunk' under the waves; exclaiming, with hia last breath, tlut he would 
never fall alive into the hands of those impious dogs. Actuated by a 
far different spirit, Basiliscus, whose station was the most remote from 
danger, disgracefully fled in the beginning of the engagement, returned 
to Constantinople with the loss of more than half of his fleet and army, 
and sheltered his guilty head in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, till his 
sister, by her tears and entrcatie.s, could obtain his pardon from the 
Indignant emperor. Heraclius effected his retreat through the desert; 
Marcollinus retired to Sicily, where he was assassinated, perhaps at 
the instigation of Ricimer, by one of his own captains; and the king 
of the Vandals expre.sscd hia surprise and satisfaction that the Romans 
themselves should remove from the world his most formidable an- 
tagonists.*"' After the failure of this great expedition, Genseric again 
became the tyrant of the sea: the coasts of Italy, Greece, and Asia, were 
again exposed to his revenge and avarice; Tripoli and Sardinia returned 
to his obedience; he added Sicily to the number of his provinces; and, 
before he died, in the fulness of years and of glory, be fa^eld I3ie fingj 
ext inction pf,t,he__empire_of theJVest.*® 

“Damasdus in Vit. Isidor. apud Phot, p. 1048 [p. 34a, ed. Bekk.]. It will 
appear, by compwinff the three short chronicles of the times, that MarcclHnus 
had fought near Girthage, and was killed in Sicily. 

"I'cr the African war see Procopius (dc Hell, Vandal. I. i. c, 6, p. loi, 103, 
193 Itoin. 1. p, 33s Jgfl-^ ed. Bonn]), Thcopharics (p. 99, too, loi, [od. Par.; tom. 

I. p. 179 ed. Bonn] ) , Cedrenus (p. 349. 3S0 [tom. ». p. 613, ed, Bonn] ) , and 
tonaras (tom, u. I. xiv. p. 50, 51). Montesquieu (Considdrations sur la Gran- 
deur, etc., c. xx, tom, m, p, 49^) has made a judicious observation on the failure 
of those great naval armaments. 
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During his long and active reign the African monarch had studiously 
cultivated the friendship of the barbarians of Europe, whose arms he 
might employ in a seasonable and effectual diversion against the two 
empires. After the death of Attila he renewed his alliance witli the 
Visigoths of Gaul ; and the sons of, the elder Theodoric, who succes- 
sively reigned over that warlike nation, were easily persuaded, by the 
sejise of interest, to forget the auel affront which Genseric had inflicted 
on their sister.*" The death of the emperor Majorian delivered Theo- 
doric the Second from tlie restraint of fear, and perhaps of honour; he 
violated his recent treaty with the Romans; and the ample territory 
of Narbonne, which he firmly united to his dominions, became the 
immediate reward of his perfidy. The selfish policy of Ricimer encour- 
aged him to invade the provinces which were in the possession of 
4igidius, his rival; but the active count, by the defence of Arles and 
the victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, and dhe^ed during his lifetime the 
progress of the Visigoths. Their ambition was soon rekindled; and the 
design of extinguishing the Roman empire in Spainan.d.GaulyKgs_.con- 
ceive.d.fliid .almost , completed in. the reign., of Euric, .who assassinated 
his brother . Theodoric,. and displajred, . with , a more . savage t^per, 
superior abilities botK.jp .p.e,acgi and .war. He passed the Pyreneierat the 
head of a numerous army, subdued die cities of Saragossa and Pampe; 
luna, vanquished in battle the martial nobles of the Tarragonese prov- 
ince, carried his victorious arms into the heart of Lusitania, and 
permitted the Suevi to hold the kingdom of Gallicia under the Gothic 
monarchy of Spain."** 'I'he efforts of Euric were not less vigorous or 
less successful in Gaul; and throughout the country that extends from 
the Pyrenees to tlie Rhone and the Loire, Berry and Auvergne were the 
only cities or dioceses which refused to acknowledge him as their 
master."" In the defence of Clermont, their principal town, the inhab- 
itants of Auvergne sustained with inflexible resolution the miseries of 
of war, pestilence, and famine; and the Visigoths, relinquishing the 
fruitless siege, suspended the hopes of that important conquest. Tht. 
youth of the province were animated by the heroic and almost incredibh 
valour of .Uedicius, tlie son of th e emoeror Avi tus."* who made a desper 
ate sally with only eig hteen horsemen, boldly attacked the Gothic army, 
and, after maintaining a flying skirtnidi, retired safe and victorious 

*' JornandcS is o«r best guide through the reigns of Theodoric 11 . and Euric 
(de Rebus Geticis, c. 44, 45* 4d, 4/. P- 675*681). Idatius ends too soon, and 
Isidore is too sparing of the information whith' he might have given on the 
affairs of Spain. The events that relate to Gaul arc laboriously illustrated in 
the third book of the Abb6 Dubos, Hist Critique, tom. i. .p. 424-620. 

*“ See Mariana, Hist Hispan. tom. i. 1 . V. c. 5, p. :6a. ^ 

“ An imperfect but original, picture of Gaul, more especially of Auvergne, is 
shown by. Sidonius ; who, as a senator and afterwards as a bishop, was deeply 
interested in the fate of his country. See 1 . v,,tvii.] Epist l, S, 9, etc. 

“ Sidohius; 1 . lii. Epist 3, p. 6s-68; Greg. Titron. 1 . ii, c. 241 in tom. it, pu 174; , 
J ornandes, c. 45, p. 679, Perhaps Ecdlcius Was only the spn-ltt-law gf Avitus, his 
'wife's son by ahblher husband. ■ ' 1',' 
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within the walls of Clermont. His charity was equal to his courage: 
in a time of extreme scarcity four thousand poor were fed at his expense; 
and his private influence levied an army of Burgundians for the deliv- 
erance of Auvergne. From hh virtues alone the faithful citizens of 
Gaul derived any hopes of safety or freedom; and even such virtues 
were insufficient to avert the impending ruin of their country, since 
they were anxious to learn, from his authority and example, whether 
they should prefer the alternative of exile or servitude."’’’ The public 
confidence was lost; the resources of the state were exhausted; and the 
Gauls had too much reason to believe that Anthemius, who reigned in 
Italy, was incapable of protecting his distressed subjects beyond the 
Alps. The feeble emperor could only procure for their defence the serv- 
ice of twelve thousand British auxiliaries. Riothamus, one of the 
Independent kings or chieftains of the island, was persuaded to trans- 
port his troops to tlie continent of Gaul: he sailed up the Loire, and 
established his quarters in Berry, where the people complained of these 
oppressive allies, till they were destroyed or dispersed by the arms of the 
Visigoths."" 

One of the last acts of jurisdiction which the Roman senate exer- 
cised over their subjects of Gaul was the trial and condemnation of 
Arvandus, the Prajtorian praefect. Sidonius, who rejoices that he lived 
under a reign in which he might pity and assist a state-criminal, has 
expressed, with tenderness and freedom, the faults of his indiscreet and 
unfortunate friend."’’ From the perils which he had escaped, Arvandus 
imbibed confidence rather than wisdom; and such was the various, 
though uniform, imprudence of his behaviour, that his prosperity must 
appear much more surprising than his downfall. The second prtefecture, 
which he obtained within (he term of five years, abolished the merit and 
popularity of his preceding adrainislralion. His easy temper was cor- 
rupted by flattery -and exasperated by opposition; he was forced to 
satisfy his importunate creditors with the spoils of the province; his 
capricious insolence offended the nobles of Gaul; and he sunk under the 
weight of the public hatred. The mandate of his disgrace summoned 
him to justify his conduct before the senate; and he passed the sea of 


Si null® a rcpublica vires, nulta pra.’sulia, si nulla.*, (laanlum rumor est, 
Anthemii priuciiiis opes, _ slatuit, et auctore, nobililas, sen patriam climitcre sou 
capillos (Sidou, 1 , ii, Epist. i, _p. 33). The last words (Sirmond, Not, p. 25) 
may likewise denote the clerical tonsure, which wa.s indeed the, choice of 
Sidonius himself. 

’"The history of these Britons may be traced in Jornaiulc.') (c. 4S, p. 678), 
Sidonius ( 1 . iii. Epistol. 9, p. 73, 74), and Gregory of Tours ( 1 . ii. c. 18, m 
tom. ii. p. 170). Sidonius (who styles these mercenary troops argutos, armatos, 
tumultuosos, virtute, nutnero, contubernio, conlumaces) addresses their general 
in a tone of friendship and familiarity. 

See Sidonius, 1 , i, Epist. 7, p. iS-20, with Sirmond'.s notes. This letter does 
honour to ms heart as well as to his understanding. The prose of Sidonius, 
however vitiated by a false and affected taste, is much superior to his imsipin 
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Tuscany with a favourable wind, the presage, as he vainly imagined, of 
his future fortunes. A decent respect was still observed for the Preejec- 
torian rank; and on his arrival at Rome Arvandus was committed to 
the hospitality, rather than to the custody, of Flavius Asellus, the count 
of the sacred largesses, who resided in the Capitol."" He was eagerly 
pursued by his accusers, the lour deputies of Gaul, who were all dis- 
tinguished by their birth, their dignities, or their eloquence. In the 
name of a great province, and according to the forms of Roman juris- 
prudence, they instituted a civil and criminal action, requiring such 
restitution as might compensate the losses of individuals, and such 
punishment as might satisfy the justice of the state. Their charges of 
corrupt oppression were numerous and weighty; but they placed their 
secret dependence on a letter which they had intercepted, and which 
they could prove, by the evidence of his secretary, to have been dictated 
by Arvandus himself. The author of this letter seemed to dissuade the 
king of the Goths from a peace with the Greek emperor: he suggested 
tlie attack of the Britons on the Loire; and he recommended a division 
of Gaul, according to the law of nations, between the Visigoths and the 
Burgundians."® These pernicious schemes, whidi a friend could only 
palliate by the reproacites of vanity and indiscretion, were susceptible of 
a treasonable interpretation; and the deputies had artfully resolved not 
to produce their most formidable weapons till the decisive moment of 
the contest. But their intentions were discovered by the zeal of Si- 
donius. He immediately apprised the unsuspecting criminal of his 
danger; and sincerely lamented, without any mixture of anger, the 
haughty presumption of Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, 
the salutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of his real situation, Arvan- 
dus showed himself in the Capitol in the white robe of a candidate, ac- 
cepted indiscriminate salutations and offers of service, examined the 
shops of the merchants, the silks, and gems, sometimes with the indif- 
ference of a spectator and sometimes with the attention of a purchaser; 
and complained of the times, of the senate, of the prince, and of the 
delays of justice. His complaints were soon removed. An early day was 
fixed for his trial; and Arvandus appeared, with bis accusers, before 
a numerous assembly of the Roman senate. The mournful garb which 
they affected excited the compassion of the judges, who were scandalised 
by the gay and splendid dress of their adversary: and when the prsefect 
Arvandus, with the first of the Galliq deputies, were directed to take 
their places on the senatorial benches, the same contrast of pride and 

"•When the Capitol ceased to be a temple, it was appropriated to the use of 
Uie civil magistrate; and it is still the residence of the Roman senator. _ The 
jewellers, etc,, might be allowed to expose their precious wares in the porticoes. 

” Hasc ad regem Gothorura, charla videbatur emitti pacem cum Grseco Im- 
peratore dissuadens, Britannos super Ligcrlm sites impugmri oportere 
demonstrans, cum Burgundionibus jure gentium Gallias dividi dSpen 

confirming, < 
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modesty was observed in their behaviour. In tliis memorable judgment, 
which presented a lively image of the old republic, the Gauls exposed, 
with force and freedom, the grievances of the province; and as soon as 
the minds of the audience were sufficieirtly inflamed, they recited the 
fatal epistle. The obstinacy of Arvandus was founded on the strange 
supposition that a subject could not bo convicted of treason, unless he 
had actually conspired to assume the purple. As the paper was read, 
he repeatedly, and with a loud voice, acknowledged it for his genuine 
composition; and his astonishment was equal to his dismay when 
the unanimous voice of the senate declared him guilty of a capital 
offence. By their decree he was degraded from the rank of a prc-cfect 
to the obscure condition of a plebeian, and ignominiously dragged by 
servile hands to the public prison. After a fortnight’s adjournment 
the senate was again convened to pronounce the sentence of his death: 
but while he expected, in the i.sland of ,®sculapius, the expiration of 
the thirty days allowed by an ancient law to the vilest malefactors,’"" 
his friends interposed, the emperor Anthemius relented, and the praifcct 
of Gaul obtained the milder punishment of exile and confiscation. The 
faults of Arvandus might deserve compassion; but the impunity of 
Seronatus accused the justice of the republic, till he was condemned 
and executed on the complaint of the people of Auvergne. That fla- 
gitious minister, the Catiline of his age and country, held a secret cor- , 
respondence with the Visigoths to betray the province which he 
oppressed: his industry was continually exorcised in the discovery of 
new taxes and obsolete offences; and his extravagant vices would have 
inspired contempt if they had not excited fear and abhorrence.^'” 

Such criminals were not beyond the reach of justice; but whatever 
might be the guilt of Ricimer, that powerful barbarian was able to con- 
tend or to negotiate with the prince whose alliance he had condescended 
to accept. The peaceful and prosperous reign which Anthemius had 
promised, to the West was soon clouded by misfortune and discord. 
Ricimer, apprehensive or impatient of a superior, retired from Rome 
and fixed his residence at Milan; an advantageous situation, either to 
invite or to repel the warlike tribes that were seated between the Alps 
and the Danube.”® Italy was gradually divided into two independent 
and hostile kingdoms; and the nobles of Liguria, who trembled at the 

SemlAseonsuttuin Tiberianuin (Sirmonrl, Not, i>. 17): but that law al- 
lowed only ten days between the senloucc and exectition ; the remaining twenty 
were added in the reign of Theodosius. 

“‘ Catiljna seculi noslri. Sidotiins, I. fi. Epist. i, p. 33; 1 . v. Epist. rij, p. 143; 

!• vH, Epist. 7, p. iBg. He execrates the crimes and aiiplauds the punishment 
of Seronatus, perhaps with the indignation of a virtuous citiiten, perhaps with 
the resentment of a personal enemy. 

liiclmer, undw the reign of Anthemius, defeated and slew hi battle Bcorgor, 
king of me Alanl (Jornaridcs, c. 43, p. 678). His sister had married the king 
of tlie Burgundians, and ho maintained an intimate connection with the 
buevic colony established in Pannonia and Noricum. 
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near approach of a civil war, fell prostrate at the feet of the patrician, 
and conjured him to spare their unhappy country. “ For my own part,” 
replied Ricimer, in a tone of insolent moderation, “ I am stiU mcliiieJ 
to embrace the friendship of the Galatian;"" but who will undertake 
to appease his anger, or to mitigate the pride which always rises in 
proportion to our .submission?” They informed him that Epiphanius, 
bishop of Pavia,"" united the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence 
of the dove; and appeared confident that the eloquence of such an am- 
bassador must prevail against the strongest opposition, either of interest 
or passion. Their recommendation was approved; and Epiphanius, 
assuming the benevolent office of mediation, proceeded without delay 
to Rome, where he was received with the honours due to his merit and 
reputation. The oration of a bishop in favour of peace may be easily 
supposed; he argued that, in all possible circumstances, the forgiveness 
of injuries must be an act of mercy, or magnanimity, or prudence; and 
he seriously admonished the emperor to avoid a contest with a fierce 
barbarian, which might be fatal to himself, and must be ruinous to his 
dominions. Anthemius acknowledged the truth of his maxims; but he 
deeply felt, with grief and Indignation, the behaviour of Ricimer; and 
his passion gave eloquence and energy to his discourse. “ Wlmt fa- 
vours,” he warmly exclaimed, “ have we refused to this ungrateful man? 
Wliat provocations have we not endured? Regardless of the majesty 
of the purple, I gave my daughter to a Goth; I sacrificed my own 
blood to the safety of the republic. The liberality which ought to have 
secured the eternal attachment of Ricimer has exasperated him against 
his benefactor. What wiu-s has he not excited against the empire? 
How often has he instigated and assisted the fury of hostile nations? 
Shall I now accept his perfidious friendship? Can I hope that he wUl 
respect the engagements of a treaty, who has already violated the duties 
of a son? ” But the anger of Anthemius evaporated in these passionate 
exclamations: he insensibly yielded to the proposals of Epiphanius; and 
the bishop returned to his diocese with the satisfaction of restoring the 
peace of Italy by a reconciliation,*®'’ of which the sincerity and con- 
tinuance might be reasonably suspected. The clemency of the emperor 
was extorted from his weakness; and Ricimer suspended his ambitious 

Galatatn concltatuni. Sirmond (in his notes to Ennudius ]tom. i. p. 650]) 
applies this appellation to Anthemius himself. The emperor was probably 
born in the province of Galatia, whose inhabitants, the Gallo-Greciaiis, were 
supposed to unite the vices of a savage and a corrupted people. 

“‘Epiphanius was thirty ycatu bishop of Pavia (a.d. 467-497; see Tillcmont, 
Mdra. Ecclcs. tom. xvi. p. 788). His name and actions would have been un- 
known to posterity if Ennodius, one of his successors, had not written his 
Life (Sirmond, Opera, tom. i, p. 1647-1693) ; in which he represents him as 
one of the greatest characters of the age. 

'"Ennodius (p. 1659-1664) has related this embassy of Epiphanius; and his 
narnalive, verbose and turgid as it must appear, illustrates some curious passages 
in the fail of the Western empire. 
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designs till he had secretly prepared the engines with which he resolved 
to subvert the throne of Anlhcmius. The mask of peace and modera- 
tion was then tlirowii aside. The army of Ricimer was fortified by a 
numerous reinforcement of Burgundians and Oriental Suevi; he dis- 
claimed all allegiance to the Greek emperor, marched from Milan to 
the gates of Rome, and, fixing his camp on the banks of the Anio, im- 
patiently expected the arrival of Olybrhis, his Imperial candidate. 

The senator Olybrius, of the Anician family, might esteem himself 
the lawful heir of the Western empire. He had married Pladdia, the 
youn ger d aughter of Vatoitiniaiij after slie was restored by Gensericj 
wlitLStilijdetained her sister- Eudoxia, as the wife, or rather as the 
captive, of his son. The king of the Vandals supported, by threats 
and solicitations, the fair pretensions of his Roman ally; and assigned, 
as one of the motives of the war, the refusal of the senate and people td 
acknowledge their lawful prince, and the unworthy preference which 
they had given to a stranger.’*" The friendship of the puldic enemy 
mi^t render Olybrius still more unpopular to the Italians; hut when 
Ricimer meditated the ruin of the emperor Anthemius, he tempted, 
with the offer of a diadem, the candidate who could justify his rebellion 
by an illustrious name and a royal alliance. The husband of Placidia, 
who, like most of his ancestors, had been invested with the consular 
dignity, might have continued to enjoy a secure and splendid fortune 
in the peaceful residence of Constantinople; nor does he appear to have 
been tormented by such a genius as cannot bo amused or occupied unless 
by the adrainistration of an empire. Yet Olybrius yielded to the im- 
portunities of his friends, perhaps of his wife; rashly plunged into the 
dangers and calamities of a civil war; and, with the secret connivance 
of the emperor Leo, accepted the Italian purple, which was bestowed, 
and rcsiumed, at the capricious will of a barbarian. He landed without 
obstacle (for Genseric was master of the sea) either at Ravenna or 
the port of Ostia, and immediately proceeded to the camp of RJelmer, 
where he was received as the sovereign of the Western world.””' 

The patrician, who had Extended his posts from the Anio to the 
Milvian bridge, already possessed two quarters of Rome, the Vatican 
and the Janiculum, which arc separated ,hy the Tiber from the rc.st of 
the city;«« and it may be conjectured that an assembly of seceding 


’""Priscus Excerpt. Legation, p. 74 [p. aip, cd. Bonn]. Procopius dc Bell. 

V smd her daughter 

^ of Majonan. Perhaps the consulsliip of Olybrius 

(A.1J. 464) was bestowed as a nuptial present. 

^l’l>®’'-rance of Olybrius is fixed (notwithstanding the opinion 
of Pagp by the duratjoti of hia reign. The Secret connivance of Leo is 
acknowledged by Theophanes and the Paschal Chronicle. We are ignorant of 
arfciTmportant'facte™^* obscure period our ignorance extends to the indst public 

*'^,0 whiclt llomc was divided by 
Augustus, only one, the Janiculum, lay on the Tuscan side of the Tiber. But, in 
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senators imitated, in the choice of Olybrius, the forms of a legal election. 
But the body of the senate and people firmly adhered to the cause of 
Anthemius; and the more effectual support of a Gothic army enabled 
him to prolong his reign, and the public distress, by a resistance of three 
months, which produced the concomitant evils of famine and pestilence. 
At length Ricimer made a furious assult on the bridge of Hadrian, or 
St. Angelo; and the narrow pass was defended with equal valour by 
the Goths till the death of Oifi.ntcc, their leader. The victorious troops, 
breaking down every barrier, rushed with irresistible violence into the 
heart of the city, and Rome (if we may use the language of a contem- 
porary pope) was subverted by the civil fury of Anthemius and Rici- 
mer.io® The unfortunate Anthemius was dragged from his concealment 
and inhumanly massacred by the command of his son-in-law, who thus 
added a third, or perhaps a fourth, emperor to the number of his victims. 
The soldiers, who united the rage of factious citizens with the savage 
manners of barbarians, were indulged witliout control in the licence of 
rapine and murder: the crowd of slaves and plebeians, who were un- 
concerned in the event, could only gain by the indiscriminate, pillage; 
and the face of the city exhibited the strange contrast of stern cruelty 
and dissolute intemperance.^^® Forty days after this calamitous event, 
the subject, not of glory, but of guilt, Italy was delivered, by a painful 
disease, from the tyrant Ricimer, who bequeathed the command of his 
army to his nephew Gundobald, one of the princes of the Burgundians. 
In the same year all the principal actors in this great revolutioti were 
removed from the stage; and the whole reign of Olybrius, whose death 
does not betray any symptoms of violence, is included within the term 
of seven months. He left one daughter, the offspring of his marriage 
with Placidia; and the family of the great Theodosius, trans plant ed 
fro m Sp ain to Constantinople, was“propagafed Tfi 'ffie feniale line as far" 
asl}ie_eijgliffrgeneratmn?^^’’ 

the fifth century, the Vatican suburb formed a considerable city; and in the 
ecclesiastical distribution, which had been recently made by Simplicius, the 
reigning pope, two of the seven regiozis or parishes of Home depended on the 
church of St, Peter. See Nardini Homa Antica, p, 67. It would require a tedious 
dissertation to mark' the circumstances in which I am inclined to depart from 
the topography of that learned Roriian. 

Niiper Anthemii ct Richneris civili furore subversa cst. Gclaslus (In Epist 
ad Andromach. apud Baron. A.n. 49(1, No. 42), Sigonius (tom. i. 1. xiv. de Occl- 
dentali Imperio, p. 542, S43), and Muratori (Annali d'ltaiia tom. ivi p. 308, 300), 
with the aid of a less imperfect MS, of the Historia Miscella, have illustrated this ' 
dark and bloody transaction. . 

• Such had been tlie smva ac' deformis urbe tot§. facies, when Rome was as- 
saulted and stormed hy the troops of Vespasian (sec Tacit. Hist, iii, 82, j 
and every cause of mischief had since acquired much additional energy. The 
revolution of ages may bring round the same calamities; but ages ,may re- 
volve without prodacing_ a Tacitus ,to describe them. ■ , , . 

See Ducange, Farailia! Byzantin. p. 74) f'S. Areoblndus, who appears to 
have married the niece of fbe' emperor,Jw8tm>an,;was the, eighth 4escertdant of 
the' elder Theodosius, .'i ' .'h 
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Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was abandoned to lawless barbar- 
ians, the election of a new colleague was seriously agitated in the 
council of Leo. The empress YenSS, studious to promote the greatness 
of her own family, had married one of her nieces to Julhis.I:icpos, who 
succeeded his uncle Marcellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmatia, a more 
solid possession tluin the title which he was persuaded to accept of 
Emperor of the West. But the mciLsures of the Byzantine court were 
so languid and irresolute, that many months elapsed after the death of 
Anthemius, and even of Olylmus, before their destined .successor could 
show himself, with a respectable force, to his ftalian subjects. During 
that interval. Glycerins, an obscure soldier, was invested with the 
purple by his patron Gundobald; but the Burgundian prince was unable 
or unwilling to support his nomination by a civil war: the pursuits of 
domestic ambition recalled him beyond the Alps,"'' and his client was 
permitted to exchange the Roman sceptre for the bishopric of Salona. 
After extinguishing such a competitor, the emperor Nepog was acknowl- 
edged by the senate, by the Italians, and by the provincials of Gaul; 

1 is moral virtues and military talents were louilly celebrated; and those 
who derived any private benefit from his government announced in 
prophetic strains the restoration of the pulilic felicity."' Their hopes 
(if such hopes had been entertained) were confounded within the term 
of a single year; and the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne to the 
Visigoths, is the only event of his short and inglorious reigu. The most 
faithful subjects of Gaul were sacrificed by the Italian emperor to the 
hope of domestic security but his repose was soon invaded by a 
furious sedition of the barbarian confederates, who, under the command 
of Orestes, their general, were in full march from Rome to Ravenna. 
Nepbs trembled at their approach; and, instead of placing a just con- 
fidence in the strength of Ravenna, he hastily escaped to his ships, 
and retired to his Dalmation principality, on the opposite coast of the 

'“The last revolution, of the Wcslcm emiiire are faintly niurkeil in Tbeo- 
phaiws (p. 103 [tom. i. p. 184, ed. Bonuj), Joniando.") (c. 45, p, Cyy), the Chronicle 
of Marcellinus, and the Fragments of an anonymous writer, published by 
Vale&ius at the end of Ainmianus (p. 716, 717 [tom. ii. p, 303 Jtq,, cd. Bipon.J 
If Photius had not been so wretchedly concise, we should derive much informa- 
tion from the contemporary histories of Malclnts and Candidus. Sec his 
Extract, s, p, 172-175 [p, 34-56, ed. Dokk.]. 

See Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 28, in tom. ii. p. 173. Dubos, Hist, Critique, tom. 
]. p. 613. By the murder or death of his two brothcr.s, Gundabald acijutred the 
sole possession of the kingdom of Burgundy, whose ruin was hastened by Ihoir 
discord. 

"■‘Julius Nepos armls pariter sumnius Augustus ac moribiis. Sidouius, 1, v, 
Ep. 16, p. 146. NciJos had given to Ecdicios llie title of Patrician, whioh An- 
thcnims had promised, deccssoris Anthemii fidem absolvit. See 1. viii, Ep. 7, p. 
234 [1. V. Ep. 16, p. 146J. 

"“Epiphanius was sent ambassador from Nepos to the 'Visigoths for the 
purpose of ascertaining the Imperii Italici (Ennudiii.<! in Sirmoiid, tom. i. p, 
1603-1669) . _ His pathetic discourse concealed the disgraceful secret which soon 
excited the just and bitter complaints of the bisliop of Clermont. 
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Hadriatic. By this shameful abdication he protracted his life about 
five years, in a very ambiguous state between an emperor and an exile, 
till he was assassinated at Salona by the ungrateful Glycerius, who was 
translated, perhaps as the reward of his crime, to the archbishopric of 
JMilan.'i" 

The natioMjvho.had asserted their independence after the death of 
AttUa were established, by the right of possession or conquest^, in J;h'e 
boundless countries to j,hc_north.o7 the Danube; or in the Roman'p/ov-. 
inces between the river'and the ^Ips. But the bravest of their youth en- 
listed in the army of conjedrrates, who formed the defence and the terror 
pi Italy and in tliis promiscuous multitude, the names of the Heruli, 
the Sciri, the Alaiii, the Turcilingi, and the Rugians, appear to have 
predominated. Tiic e.xample of these warriors was imitated by Ores- 
tes,’ the son of Tatullus, and the father of the last Roman emperor of 
tlie West. Oreste.s, who has been already mentioned in this history, 
had never deserted his country. His birth and fortunes rendered him 
one of tlie most illustrious subjects of .Pannonia. Wlien thatjptovince 
was ceded to the Huns, he entered into the service of Attila,.his lawr 
ful sovereign, obtained the office of his secretary, and was'repeatedly 
sent ambassador to Constantinople,, to represent the person and signify 
the commands of the imperious monarch, The death of that conqueror 
restored him to his freedom; and Orestes' might honourably refuse either 
to follow the sons of Attila into the Scythian desert, or to obey the Ostro- 
goths, who had usurped the dominion of Pannonia. He preferred the 
service of the Ttaliau princes, the successors of Valentinian; and, as 
he possessed the qualifications of courage, industry, and experience, he 
advanced with rapid steps in the military profession, till he was elevated, 
by the favour of Nepos hhnself, to the dignities of patrician and master- 
general of the troops. These troops had been long accustomed to 

"“Malchus, apiitl Phot. p. 172 [p, S 4 b. cd. Bckk.l. Ennod, Epifiram, Ixxxii. 
in Sirniiind Oper. torn. i. p. 1879. Some doubt may however be raised on the 
identity 0 f the emperor and t he archbishop. 

'"Our knowledge of these mercenaries .who subverted the Weslein empire 
is derived from I’rocopiu.s (de Deli. Gothico. 1 . i. c, i. p, 308 ftom, ii. p. 6, ed. 
Bonnl). The popular opinion and the rccejit historians represent Odoacer in 
the false light of a slra^irjer and a kiiiff, who invaded Italy with an army of 
foreigners, his native subjects. 

lOf tliesc peoples who formed at once the defence and the terror of Italy, 
nearly all originally came from the neighbourhood ot-lhc Baltic. The Heruli 
appear again later on. The Turcilingi are probably the same tribe which are 
described 1 )y Ptolemy (it. ii, 14) uitdcr tlie corrupt form, VovnK\aoi, and are 
stated to Ito dwelling on the Visluk. The Sciri or .Scirri are also placed by 
Pliny on the eastern side of the Vistula. The Rugii are first mentioned by 
Tacitus in the Germania (Germ. c. 43), who places them on the Baltic, and are 
perhaps the people of the gulf of Riga, Cf. Zeuss, Die Dcitischen und die 
Nachh(trsl(imme.~0, S.] 

'“Orestes, qui eo tempore <iuando Attila ad Italiam venit, .sc illi jmixil, et 
ejus notarius factus fuerat. Anonym. Vales, p. 716 [Aram, Marc. lorn. ii. p. 303, 
ed, Bipon.] He is mistaken in the date; but we may credit his assertion that 
the secretary of Attila was the fatlier of Augustulus. 
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reverence the character and authority of Orestes, who affected their 
manners, conversed with them in their own language, and was intimaiely 
connected with their national chieftains by long habits of familiarity 
and friendship. At his solicitaton they rose in arms against the obscure 
Greek who presumed to claim their obedience; and when (Creates, froin. 
§ome secret motive, declined the purple,, they consented, with , the same 
facility, , to acknowledge his son Augusliiius' as the emperor of the West. 
By the^abdication of Nepos, Orestes had now attained the summit of 
his ambitious hopes; but he soon discovered, before the end of the first 
year, that the lessons of perjury and ingratitude which a rebel must in- 
culcate will be retorted against himself, and that the precarious sovereign 
of Italy was only permitted to choose whether he would he the slave or 
th.^victim of his barbarian mercenaries. The dangerous alliance of these 
strangers liad oppressed and insulted the last remains of Roman freedom 
and dignity. At each revolution their pay and privileges were aug- 
mented; but Ihcir insolence increased in a still more e.'tl ravagant degree; 
tliey envied the fortune of their brethren in Gaul, Spain, and Africa, 
whose victorious arms had acquired an independent and perpetual inheri- 
tance; and .they insisted on their peremptory demand that a tnird part of 
the lands of I taly should be'immcdialely divided among them. ()restes, 
with a spirit which, in another situation, might Vie cnlillcd to our es- 
teem, chose rather to encounter the rage of an armed multitude than 
to subscribe the ruin of an innocent people. He rejected the audacious 
demand; and his refusal was favourable to the ambition of Odoacer, a 
bold Barbarianj.jvho assured his fellow-, soldiers that, If they dared lb 
associate under Ills command, they might soon cstvirt the justice which 
had .been denied to tlicir dutiful iiclitiona, From all the camps and gar- 
risons of Italy the confederates, actuated by the same resentment and 
the satne hopes, impatiently flocked to the standard of this popular 
.leaider; and the unforlunato patrician, ovci-w, helmed by the torrent, 
hastily retreated to the strong city of Pavia,. the cpis!:o[)al seat of, the 
holy Epiphanites. Payia was immediately bosiogoitl, the fortifications 
were stormed, the town was pillaged; and although the bishop might 
labour, with much zeal and some su,'ces.s, to save the property of the 
church and the ghastity ,pf...feniale captives, jhe tumult could only be 
appeaseil by, the,,, execution of Ortstes,'"' .Ills brother Paul was slain 
,ii> abaction near Raveiina;.aiid the Helpless Augustulus,, who could no 
.longer command the respect, was reducctl to implore the clemency, of 
Ddpacerl 

That' successful barbarian was the son (d Edegon; who, in some re- 
markable transactions, particularly described in a preceding chapter, 
had becn|he.golleag«ejji.OEestfi3jiim8elf, Tbsiionour of^an amljassador 
ShaiM,be..exemp,tJx9.m.AUSaiciQQ^ and Isdecon ha cfli stcned to a., .con- 
spiracy agmasLthe Jife,jf,hi3j!3ygreign. "TRiTtEfs”' apparent guilt was 

See EnnodiUs (in Vit, Epiplian, Sirmond, tom. J. p. t66o, 1670) . He adds 
we'gUt to the narrative of Procoinns, though we may doubt whether the devil 
actually contrived the siege of Pavla to distress the bishop and his flock, 
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expiated by his merit or repentance: his rank was eminent and conspicu- 
ous; he enjoyed the favour of Altila; and the troops under his command, 
who guarded in their turn the royal village, consisted of a tribe of Sciri, 
his immediate and hereditary subjects. In the revolt of the nations they 
still adhered to the Huns; and, more than twelve years afterwards, th§ 
nil me of Edecon is honourably mentioned in their unequal contest with 
the Ostrogoths; which was terminated, after two bloody battles, by the 
defeat and dispersion of the Sciri.^-® Their gallant leader, who did not 
survive this national calamity, left two sons, Onulf and Odoacer, to 
struggle with adversity, and to maintain as' they might, hf rapine or 
service, the faithful followers of their exile. Onulf directed his steps 
towards Constantinople, where he sullied, by the assassination of a gen- 
erous benefactor, the fame which he had acquired in arms. His brother 
Odoacer led a wandering life among the barbarians ot Noricum, with a 
mind and a fortune suited to the most desperate adventures; and when he 
had fixed his choice, he piously visited the cell of Severinus, the popular 
saint of the country, to solicit his approbation and blessing. The lowness 
of the door would not admit the lofty stature of Odoacer: he was obliged 
to stoop; but in that humble attitude the saint could discern the symp- 
toms of his future greatness; and addressing him in a prophetic tone, 
“Pursue (said he) your design; proceed to Italy, you will soon cast 
away this coarse garment of sldns; and your wealth will be adequate to 
the liberality of your mind.” the barbarian, whose daring spirit ac- 
cepted and ratified the prediction, was admitted into the service of the 
Western cmpirCj and soon obtained an honourable rank in the guards. 
His manners were gradually policed, his military skill was improved, 
and the confederates of Italy would not have elected him for their gen- 
eral unless the exploits of Odoacer had established a high opinion of his 
courage and capacity.^*® Their military acclamatioixs saluted him wi^ 
the title of king; but he abstained during his whole reign from the use 
of the purple and lest he 'should offend those princes whose 


Jornan(lc.s, c. S.3, S 4 - P- M. dc Buat (Hist, des Peuples de 1 Europe, 

tom, wii. p. 821-228) has clearly exjtoned the origin and adventures of Odoacer. 
I am almost inclined' to bejieve tUst he was the same who ^IJsged Angers, and 
comma nde d a ^et of Saxon,pirates on the ocean, Greg. Turon. 1, ii, c. lo, in 
tom, 11. p, 170. 

Vade ad Italiam. vadc vilissimis nunc pcttibus coo^ertus 1 sed multis cilo 
plurima largilurus. Anonym. Vales, p. 7 i 7 [Amm, Marc. n. p. 30S1 ed, Bipon.]. 
He quotes the Life of St. Severinus, which is extant, and contains much un- 
known and valuable history; it was composed by his disciple Eugippius (A.n, 
Sn), thirty years after his death. Sec Tillemont, Mem. Ecclcs, tom. xvi. p. 
168-181. . , . 

“Theophanes, who calls him a Goth, affirms that he was educated, nursed 
in Italy (p. 102 (tom. i. p. 184, ed Bonn]) : and as tWs strong 
expression will not bear a literal interpretation, it must be explained by long 
service in the Imperial guards. 

“ Nomcn regis Odoacer assumpsit, cum tanieti neque purpura nec regalibus 
uteretur insignibus. Cassiodpr. in Cbron. a.i). 4 ^. He seems to have assumed 
the abstract 'title of a king without applying it to any particular natidti or 
country. 
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subjects, by their accidental mixture, had formed the victorious army 
which time and policy mif{ht insensibly unite into a Krcat nation. 

Ri>yalty was familiar to the barbarians, and the submissive i>eople of 
Italy was prepared to obey, without a murmur, the authority which he 
sliould condescend to exercise sis the vico-gerent of the emperor of the 
West. But Odoaccr had resolved to abolteh that useless and expensive 
office; and such is the weight of antique prejudice, that it required 
some boldness and penetration to discover the extreme facility of the 
entcr])ri.se. 'I'he unfortunate Augustulus was made the instrument of his 
own disgrace ; he signified his resignation to the senate ; and that assem- 
bly, in their last act of obedience to a Roman prince, still affected the 
stiirit of freedom and the forms of the constitution. An epistle was ad- 
flresscd, by their unanimous decree, to the emperor Zeno, the son-in-law 
and successor of Leo, who had lately been restored, after a short rebellion, 
to the Byzantine throne. They solemnly " disclaim the necessity, or 
even the wish, of continuing any longer the Imperial succession in Italy, 
since, in their opinion, the majesty of a sole monarch is sufficient to 
pervade and protect, at the same time, both the East and the West. In 
their own name, and in the name of the people, they consent that the seat 
of universal ,«npjre. shgll be .transferrctl from Rome to Clonstantiapple; 
and they basely renounce the right of choosing their master, the only 
vestige that yet remained of the authority which had given laws to the 
world. The republic (they repeat that name without a blush) might 
safely QiMi,fide in the civil and military virtues of Odoacer; and they 
humbly, request that the emperor would invest him with' the, title of 
P.atrician,.and the adminiatration of the diocese of Italy.” The deputies 
of the senate were received at Constantinople with some mark of dis- 
pleasure and indignation: and when they were admitted to the audience 
of Zeno, he sternly reproached them with their treatment of the two 
emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whom the East had successively granted 
to the prayers of Italy. “ The first (continued he) you have murdered; 
the second you have expelled: but the second is still alive, and whilst 
he lives he is your lawful sovereign.” But the prudent Zeno soon de- 
serted the hopeless cause of his abdicated colleague. Ills vanity was 
gratified by the title of sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his 
honour in the several quarters of Rome; he entertained , a friendly, 
i^QugK.anihiguou3,,corresponden,ce patrician bdoacei.’i.and he 

grajtefully accepted the Imperial ensigns, the sacred ornaments of the 
lirpne and palace, which the barbarian ifiras not unwUfng to remove 
?ro® the sight of "the people.”* * 

' In the space of tw^tyj’fiftES since the death of Valentinian, jjlne. 

succesawly disappeared; and the, son of Ore stes, a youth 
I-ecominended only by h is beautyj would be the least entltl'eH' to the notice, 

• *** Makhus, whose loss excites our regret, has preserved . (In Excerpt. I.cgat. 

p. 93 [cd. Par,; p, 935, ed. Bonn]) this extraordinary embassy from the senate 
to Zeno. The anonymous fragment (p. ?X7) arid the extract from Catididus 

(apud Phot. p. J76 fo. ss, ed, BekW.]) are Ukewise of some rise. 
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of posterity, if his reign, which was marked by the extinction of the, 
Roman empire in tlie West, did not leave a memorable era in the history 
of mankind, The patrician Orestes had married the daughter of Count 
Romulus, of Petovio in Noricum; the name of Augustus, notwithstanding 
the jealousy of power, was known at Aquileia as a familiar surname; and 
the appellations of the two great founder^, of the city and of the mon- 
archy, were thus strangely united in the last of their successors. ““ The 
son of Orestes assumed and disgraced the names of Romulus Augustus; 
but the first was corrupted into Momyllus by the Greeks, and the second 
has been changed by the Latins into the contemptible diminutive A«- 
gustulus. The life of this inoffensive youth was spared by the generous 
clemency of Odoacer; who dismissed him, with his whole famdly, froRi 
the Imperial palace, fixed his annual allowance at six thousand pieces of 
gold, and assigned the castle of Lucullus, in Campania, for the place 
of his exile or retirement,'” As soon as the Romans breathed from the 
toils of the Punic war, they were attracted by the beauties and the 
pleasures of Cnmpania; and the country-house of the elder Scipio at 
Liternum exhibited a lasting model of their rustic simplicity,'*® The de- 
licious shores of the bay of Naples were crowded with villas; and Sylla 
applauded the masterly skill of his rival, who had seated himself on the 
lofty promontory of Misenum, that commands, on every side, the sea 
and land, as far as the boundaries of the horizon.'*® The villa of Ma- 
rius was purchased within a few years, by Lucullus, and the price had 

The precise year in which the Western empire was extinguished is not 
positively ascerlatned. The vulgar era of A.i). 476 appears to have the sanction 
of authentic chronicles. Hut the two dates assigned by Jornandcs (c. 46, p. 68o> 
would delay that great event to the year am; and though M, de Buathas over- 
looked his evidence, he produces (tom. vhi. p. 261-288) many collateral circum- 
stances in support of the same opinion. 

”*800 his medals in Ducangc (Fam. Byzantin. p. 81), Priscus (Excerpt. 
Lcgat, p. 57 [p. 18s, ed. Honnl). Maffei (Osservazioni Lettcrarie, tom. ii. 
p. 314) . We may allege a famous and similar case. The meanest subjects of the 
Roman empire assumed the ilhistriotts name 0/ Patricias, which, by the conver- 
sion of Ireland, has been communicated to a whole nation. 

”'Ingrcdicns aulem Ravennam deposuit Augustulum dc regno, cujus in- 
fantiam misertus conce.ssit ei sanguincm ; cl quia pulchcr eral, tamen donavit ci 
reditum sex niillin solidos, et misit cum inlra Campaniam cum parentibus suis 
libero vivere. Anonym. Vales, p. 716 [Amm. Marc. tom. ii. p. 303, ed. Bipon,]. 
Jornandcs says (c. 46, p, 680), in Lucullano Campanisc castcllo exsilii poena 
damnavit. 

’“See the eloquent Declamation of Seneca (Epist. Ixxxvi.), The philosopher 
might have recollected that all luxury is relative; and that die cider Scipio, 
whose manners were polished by study and conversation, was himself accused 
of that vice by in's ruder contemporaries (Livy, xxix. 19), 

Sylla, in the language of a soldier, praised bis perilia eastrainetandl (Plin, 
Hist, Natur. xviii. 7). Pluedrus, who makes its shady walks (telo viridia) 
the scene of an insipid fable (ii. 5), has thus described the situation:— 

Csesar Tiberius quum petens NeapoUm, 

In Miseneusem villam venisset suam; 

Qux monte summo posila Luculli manu 
Prospectat Siculum et despicit Tuscum mare. 
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increased from two Ihousand five hundred, lo more than fourscore 
thousand, pounds sterlinij:.''"' It was adorned liy the new proprietor 
with Grecian arts and Asiatic treasures: and the houses and gardens 
of Lucullus obtained a distinguished rank in the list of Impcrird 
palaces.’"' When the Vandals became fonnUlablc to the sea-coast, the 
Lucullan villa, on the promontory of Misemini, gradually assumed the 
strength and appellation of a strong castle, tlie obscure retreat of the 
la.st emperor of the West. Aliout twenty years after that great revolu- 
tion it was convcrtcfl into a church and monastery, to receive (he bones of 
St. Severinus. They securely reposed, amirlsl the broken trophies of 
Cinibric and Armenian victories, till the beginning of the tenth century; 
when the fortifications, which might afford a dangerous shelter to the 
Saracens, were demolished by the people of Naples.'"* 

’ Pdoacer was the first barbarian who reigned in Italy, over a jieople 
who had once asserted their Just superiority above the rest of mankind. 
The disgrace of (he Romans still excites our respectful conijiassion, and 
wc fondly sympathise with the imaginary grief and indignation of their 
degenerate posterity, lint the calamities of Italy had gradually sub- 
dued the proud consciousness of freedom and glory. In the age of Roman 
virtue the provinces were subject to the arms, and the citizens to the 
laws, of the republic, till those laws were sulivcrted by civil discord, 
and both the city and the provinces became the servile proiierty of a 
tyrant. The forms of the constitution, which alleviated or disguised tlicir 
abject slavery, were abolished by time and violence; the Italians al- 
ternately lamented the presence or the absence of the sovereigns whom 
they detested or despised; and the succc.ssion of five centuries inllictcd 
the various evils of military licence, capricious dest>oti.sm, and elaborate 
oppression. During the same period, the liarbarians had emerged from 
obscurity and contempt, and tlie warriors of Germany and Scythia were 
introduced into the provinces, tis the servants, the allies, and at length 
the ntaslcrs, of the Romans, whom they insulted or protected. The 
hatred of the people was suppressed by fear; they respected the .spirit 
and splendour of the martial chiefs who were invested with the honours 
of tlie empire ; and the fate of Rome had long depended on the sword 
of those formidable strangers. The stern Ricimer, who trampled on the 

‘"From seven myriads and a half to two Imndrcd and fifty myriads of 
draclunie. Yet oven in the po.sscssioii of Mariu.s it was a luxurious rctirenieiU. 
The Romans derided his ind<»knce; they soon hewnilerl his activity. See l*lti- 
tarch in Mario [c. 34], torn. ii. p, 5^4. 

“‘Lucullus had other villas of equal, though various, magiiificcncc At Kaia:, 
Naples, Titsculum, etc. He boasted that he rhanged hi.s climate with the slork.s 
an<l praiics. Plutarch, in Lucull. [c. 39] tom. iii. p. 193. 

““ Severinus died in Noricum, a .». 483. Six year."! afterwards his body, which 
scattered miracles as it passed, was tr.ausporled hy his disciples into Italy, The 
devotion of a Neapolitan lady invited the saint to the Lucullan villa, in llie 
place of Augustulus, who was probably no more. Sec Baronins (Amial. Rccles. 
A.D. 45)6, No. ^0, si) and Tillcmont (Mem, Eccles. tom. xvi. ji, 178-181), from 
the original Life by Eugippius, The narrative of the last migration of Severinus 
to Naples is likewise an authentic piece. 
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ruins of Italy, had exercised lire power, without assunniif' the title, of a 
king; and the patient Roman.s were insensibly prepared to acknowledge 
the royalty of Odoncer and his barbaric successors. 

The king of Italy was not unworthy of the high station to which his 
valour and fortune had exalted him: his savage manners were polmhcd 
by the habits of conversation; and he respected, though a conqueror 
and a barbarian, the institutions, and even the prejudices, of his sub- 
jects. After an inteival of seven years, Odoacer restored the consuldiip 
of the West. For himself, ho modestly, or proudly, declined an honour 
which was still accepted by the emperors of the East; but the^.urule 
chair was successively filled by eleven of the most illustrious senators;^"'* 
and the list is adorned by the respectable name of Basilius, whose virtues 
claimed the friendship and grateful applause of Sidoniiis, his client.’” 
I’he laws of the emperors were strictly enforced, and the civil administra- 
tion of Italy was still exercised by the I’raetorian prtufcct and his subor- 
dinate officers. Odoacer devolved on the Roman magistrates the odious 
and oppressive task of collecting the public revenue; but he reserved 
for himself the merit of seasonable and popular indulgence.’'"’ .Like 
the rest of the barbarians, he had been instructed in the Arian heresy; 
but he revered the monastic and episcopal characters; arid the silence of 
the catholics attests the toleration which they enjoyed. The peace of 
the city required the interposition of his pnefect Ba.silius in the choice 
of a Roman pontiff; the decree which restrained the clergy from alienat- 
ing their lands was ultimately designed for the benefit of the people, 
whose devotion would have been tsixcd to repair the dilapidations of 
the church.'"*' Italy was protected by the arms of its conqueror; and 
its frontiers wore respected by the barbarians of Gaul and Germany, who 
had so long insulted the feeble race of Theodosius. Odoacer passed the 
Hadrialic, to chastise the assassins of the emperor Nepos, and to acquire 
the maritime province of Dalmatia. He passed the Alps, to rescue the 
remains of Noficum from I'ava, or Feletheus, Icing of thfc Rugians, who 
held his residence beyond the Danube. The Icing was Van'quishecl m 
battle, and led away prisoner; a numerous colony of captives and sub- 
jects was transplanted into Italy; arid Rome, after a long period of de- 


“ The consular may bo fonml in PaKi nr Muratori. The consuk named 
by Odoacer, or iierhaiis hy tlie Roman senate, appear to tiave been acknowfedecd 

”* .Shhrtuus Apolliu.'iris (l._ 1 . Epist. 9, p. edit. Slrmond) ha.s compared 
the two leailinji scnalor.s of hl.s time (a.d. 468), Gennadms Aytenus and Ctecina 
dasilius. To the former he as.signs the specious, to the latter the solid, virtues of 
pulilic and private life. A Unsilius junior, possibly his son, was consul 111 tne 

J^iiiphanius interceded Cor the people of Pavi.'i; and tlie king first granted 
an indulgence of live ycrir,s, and afterwards relieved them from the oppression 
of ]’el:i«iu.s, the I’ra'toriaii prmfcct (Knnodins, in 'Vil. bt. Rpiphan, in birmontl- 

Oper. tom. 1. p. 1070-167*). ,,, , ; 

*“ See Haroiuus, Annal. Eccles. a.u. 483, No. IQ-IS- , bixtccn wars afterwards 
the irregular proceedings of Basiliu-s were condemned by pope bymmacuus in a 
Roman synoef. 
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foal and clisf'racc, might claim Ihc lrium])h of her liarharian inaslor.'''’' 

Itjfolwilhslanding the iM'udence and success i>f Odoacer, his Idngdom 
exhibited the sad jirospcct of miser}' and desolation. .Since the age of 
Tiberius, the decay, of agriculluro had Iieen felt in Italy; and it was a 
just subject of complaint that the life of the Roman people depended 
on the accidents of the winds and waves.'''” In the division ;)nd the 
decline of the empire, tjie tributary harvests of Rgypt and Africa were 
withdrawn; the numbers of the inhabitants contimially diminished with 
the means of subsistence; and the country was exhausted by the irre- 
frievahle Io.sscs of war, famine,""' and peslihmce, .St. .Ambrose has 
deplored the ruin of a poiiuloiis distriel, wliieh liad heen once acktriied 
wilii the flourishing cities of Uohigna, hJodeTpi, Rhegiiim, and I’la- 
cyitia."" Rope Ociasius was a .siil)ject of ( tdoace.r; and he aflirms, with 
.strong exaggeration, that in /Kinilia, Tuscany, and llu' adjacent prov- 
inces, the human species was almost extirpated.'" The i)lel)eians of 
Rome, who were fed hy the hanrl of their ma.ster, perislu'd or disairpcvired 
as soon as his liberality was supiiressed; the decline of llie arts re- 
duced the lndu.strious mecluinic to idleness and want; and the sentdors, 
who might support willi iialienee the ruin of their eonntry, l)ewailed 
their private loss of wetdth and luxury. ( )ne third of those ample e.slates, 
bAvhieh the ruin of Maly is originally imputed,"'' was extorted for (he. 
use of (he conquerors. Injuries were aggrnv.ated by insults; (he sense of 
actuid sufferings was emhittercfl hy the fear of more dreadful evils; and 
as .new laiuls were tdlot ted to new swarms of harharians, eai h senator was 
ai)prehcnsivc lest (he, arbitrary surveyors should approach his favourite 
villa, or his most prontahhi farm. The least iinforl unale were (hose who 
.submitted without' a murmur to (he power which it was iinpossiI)le (t) 
resist. Since they desired to live, they owed some gratitude to tlie tyrant 
who had spared their lives; and since he was the absolute master of their 
.fortunes, (he portion which he left must l)e accepte<l as Ids pure and 

‘■"'Tlie wars of Ocloarer an; coueisdy lucntium'il liy I’anl tin; I )e:u'on {ile 
(jest. l..:iiigoiiard, 1. i. c. ly, ji. 757, edit (irol.) ami in llu; two C’liniiiiek's of 
Ca.s.sicidoriis and Ciispinian. The Life of St. Sevoriiiiis, liy luigiitiiiu.s, whicli 
the Qniiit de Ruat (I list, de.s Teiiple.s, etc., tom. viii. c. _i, .|, M, y) Iia.'i diligently 
studied, jllti.slrales lliu rain of Noriciim and the itavarian atitii|uili<‘S. 

‘“.Tacit. Annal. iii. 53 I54I. 'I'he, UiTherehc.s snr IbAilministration lies Torres 
cliez Ic.s Roiiiains (p. .3S1-3O1 ) ctearly .slate llie progress of inlernid dw'ay. 

famine, wliicli aniieted Italy at the time of llie irruiitioii of (tdoaeer, 
king of the flfiruli, is eloquently deAcrilied in prose anil verse liy a I'rriieh 
poet (Les Mids, toui._ ii. p. ly.t, aii(i, edit, in uino. ), ,1. am ignorant from 

whence he derives hi.s itiformsilion ; but I am well assured tlial lie. relates some 
facts incompatible with tlie truth of liistory. 

""See the xx.\ixtli epistle of St. Anilirose |lom. ii, p. <).|.}, ed, lieiied.) .'is 
it i.y|uotcd by Muratori, .sopra k Antiebita Ilaliane, tom. i.'Uis.sert. xsi. p. ,154. 

' j^niiliEq Tnscia, ^cetera-'que provincia* in quilms hoiniimm pnijie milfiis 
cxsistil, Gelasius, fCpi.st. ad Andn,imac1iuni, ap. Itaroiiium .Aimal. Iwcles. 
A.n. 496, No. 3(». 

Vcnmiciiie conlitentllius, latifundia perdidere Il.-diam. Plin. Hist. Natur. 
xvm. 7 [8 ^1. 
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viilunl.'iry pift.''''' 1'hc di.slrt-Ks of Italj' was mitigated by the prudence 
and humaiiil\’ of Odoacer, who had bound himself, as the price of his 
elevation, to satisfy the demands of a licentious and turlnilent multititde. 
The kings of the l)arharians were frequently resisted, deposed, or mur- 
dered, by their luilhv subjects; and the various bauds of flalian mer- 
cenaries, who associated under the standard of an elective general, 
claimed a larger jjriviU'ge of freedom and rapine. A monarchy destitute 
of national union and hereditary right hitstened to its dissolution. Afh-r 
a reign of fourteen years Odoacer was oppres.sed hy the superior genius of 
Theodoric, king of tlu' Ostrogoths; a hero alike e.xccllcnt in the arts of 
war and of government, who restored an age of peace and prosperity, and 
whose name still excites and deserves the attention of mankind. 

CHAP'I'KR XXXVll {.305 -712 A.D.) 

Orii/iii, Proi/ycss, mitl /iy/Vi7.r e/ llic Moiiaslii Lijc -Cniivcrshii of llir 
liiirhitriiiiis In Christiniiily ami .Iriaiiisiii — l'i'r,<!rniliii}i nj the VanduLt in 
Africa — li.rtinrtinn of .Arianism aiiuniii the Karhariiiiis 

'I'lii': indi.ssoluble connection of civil and ecclesiastical affairs has com- 
pelle<I and encouraged me to relate (he progress, the persecutions, the 
establi.shm('nt, the divisions, the fintil triumph, and the gradual corrupt ion 
of ('hristianity. 1 have purjjosely delayed the consideration of two 
religioii.s events interesting in the study of human nature, and important 
in the decline and fall of the Roman empire. T. The institution of the 
monastic lift;;' and II. The convension of the northern barbarians, 

I. Prosperity and peace introduced the distinction of the vulgar and 
the .l.vcc/./c Chrisliaiis.'^ 'Phe loose and imperfect practice of religion 
sati.sfied the conscience of (he multitude. 'Phe prince or magistrate, the 
sohlier or merchant, reconciled their fervent zeal and implicit faith with 
the exercise, of their i)rofe.ssion, the pursuit of their interest, and the in- 
dulgence of their jnessions: but the Ascetics, who obeyed and abused the 
rigid precepts of (he Gospel, were insiiired by the savage enthusiasm 
which rcfire.sents inan as a criminal, and God as a tyrant. 'I'hey .seriously 
renounced (he buslnc.ss and the pleasures of the age; abjured the u.se 
‘“.Siieli arc tin- Icipii-.s of wm.solation, or rather of i)!Lticncu, which Cicero ad 
J<'ainiliarcs, lih. ix. h’pist. 17) .suggests to his friend Papiriiis Pwtus, under Iliy 
military despolism of (.Ifc.sar, The argument, liow.evcr, or “vivcrc pulclierri- 
inmu duxi," i.s more forcihly addressed to a Uoman philosoplicr, who posse.ssed 
the free alternative of life or death. 

'I'luf origin of the inonastic institution has been laboriously discussed hy 
Thoiuassiti (Discipline de I'Rglise, torn. i. p. (4u.1-1.i2fi) and Helyot (Hist des 
Ordres Mouasti(|ui‘s, tom. i, p. These authors are very learned and tol- 

erably honest, and tlieir difterence of opinitm .shows the subject in its full 
c.xtenl. Vet the eaiitious Prote.stant, who distrusts «».v Popish guides, may 
consult the seventh Ixiok of Hinghani’s Christian Aiilit|uitics, 

“ See I’.usel). Demousiral. livangcl. ( 1 . i. p, 20, 21, edit. Griec. Rob. Stepliaiii, 
Paris, 1.54.5). In Ins Ecclesiastical Hi.story, published twelve jrears after the 
Demonstration, Kusehius (I. ii. c. r?) asserts tlie Christianity of tlio 
Thcrapeuto ; hut he appears ignorant that a similar institution , was actually 
revived in Egypt. 
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of wine, of flesh, and of marriage; chastised Iheir hotly, morlificd their 
affections, and cmhraced a life of misery, as -the ja-ice of eternal hap- 
piness.' In the reign of C'onstanline the Ascetics fled from a profatK; and 
degenerate tvorltl to perpetual solitude or religious society. Like the 
lir.st Chri.stians of Jerusalem, •' tlgy resigned (he use or (he [troperly of 
their temporal po.ssessions ; estahli.shed regular eoinnuinilies of the 
same sex and a similar disposition; and assumed the names of Ifrimils, 
Monks, and, Awar/iore/.v, expressive of their lonely retreat in a natural 
or artificial desert. 'I'hey .soon acrpiired the re.sjieet of the world, whirh 
they despiscfl; and the ioudo.st applause was hesLowed on this IIivink 
PiiiLOSoexiv,' which surpassed, without the aid of seienee or reason, 
the laborious virtues of the Grecian .sch.oeds. 'I'he monks might indeed 
contend with the Stoics in the contempt of f* rlum’, of pain, and of death; 
the Pythagircaa silence and submission were revivctl in tlieir .servile dis- 
cipline; and they disdained as firmly as the (ynlc.s themselves all the 
forms and decencies of civil society. Hut the votaries of this Divine 
Philosophy aspired to imitate a purer iind more perfect moflel. 'I’hey 
trod |n the ..footsteps of llio prophets, wlm had retired to the desert 
and tliey restored the devout and contemjilative life, which had been i»- 
stituled byjhc E.sseiiian.s iu Palestine ami Dgypt. 'I'he philo-sophic eye 
of Pliny haiJ .surveyed with astonishment ;i .solitary people, who dwelt, 
among the palm-trees near the Dead Sea; wlio’.siihsisled vvilhont money; 
who were propagated without w<imcu; ami who derived from the disgust 
and repentance of mankind a jrerpetua! supply of voluntary iissociiites." 

Kgypt, the fruitful parent of soficrstilion, afforded the first examjde of 

’Ca,satmi (Coital, xviii, s IMit.x. I'ilil, Pair. 1. vii. j). Joti|) claims this origin 
(or tile insi ilulioii of the t'a'iiohiles, wliicli gradually dcra.ved till it wa.s restored 
by Antony and his di-scijiles. 

*'i}il>e}tifu!>Tarop ynp t» XPVn'* tXffuflon Traill Win) ») tukH'TV 

ifnKDoaijUa. 'I'hesc are llw esiircssive words of Su/oiurii, wlio nti>ioiislv and 
aKrceably describes (1. i. c. 12, r.b M) Ihe origin ami iirogress of this moiikisli 
jihiloBophy (see .Suicer. 'I'hesaur. I'lcdes. tom. ii, p. i.pp). Some modern 
writers, fapsius (tom. iv. p, Manuduel. act I'hilo.snpli. Stoic, tii, 13) ami 
La Motlm (le Vayer (tom. ix. de la Verlti des I’aytais, i), U-iH have com- 
pared the Carmelites to the Pytliagoreaiw, and the Cynira to llie faimciiis. 

“The Ciirnioliles derive their pedigree in regular .siiec.e.s.sion from the 
prophet Jilijah (.see the 'I’lie.ses of liezier.s, .v.n. llh'l.!, in llayle'.s Noiivclles de la 
Rc])i£blic(tie ties Lettre.s, iJOiirre.s, tom. i. p. Sj, vie..; uiiil (lai prolix irony of the 
Ordre.s Moiia.slitjue.s, an anmiymoti.s work, toiii. i, p, Ilerlin, ry.siL 

Kome and the iiuini.silion of .Spain sileiieetl (lie profane rrilicr.sm of (lie 
.fesuils oF J'laiidor.s ( 1 -Ielynl, Hist, des Ordre.s Mnnastiiiues, loin, i. |i, 2da-,ioo), 
and the .staliie of Elijidi tlie Carmelile has been erected in the rhiirdi of St. 
Peter (VoyaRcs du P. Ltibal, torn. iii. ji, 87). 

“Pliii. Ili.st, Naliir. v. ij. (Ions sola, et in tolo orhe prieler eeloras niira, 
sine ulla femlna, oinni veiiere abdieala, sine peennia, .socia palniai inn. lia tier 
seculoriun iiullia (iticredibilc dic.tu) gens aiterna est in (pin nemo ntuseitiir. 
fain feennda illis alioriiin vita; jnsnilcnlia est. He jilacc.s llwiii just beyond 
the noxious inlluenec of the. lake, and names Engaddi and Masada as the. 
nearest tow'us. The r,aura.ancl monastery of St. .Sabas couhl not lie far distant 
from this place. See Reland, I 'alestin. tom. i. p. ap.s ; tom. ii. p. 76 1, 87,1, 880, 800. 
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tlie monastic life. Antony,’ an illiterate" youth of the lower parts of 
Thebais, distributed his patrimony," deserted his family and native 
home, and executed his monastic penance with original and intrepid 
fanaticism. After a long and painful novitiate among the tombs and in 
a ruined tower, he boldly advanced into the desert three days’ journey to 
the eastward of the Nile; discovered a lonely spot, which possessed tbp 
advantages of shade and water; and fixed his last residence on Mount 
Colzim, near the Red Sea, where an ancient monastery still preserves 
the name and memory of the saint.’* The curious devotion of the 


’ See Athanas. Op. tom. ii. p. 450-505 [torn. i. p. 793-866, ccl. BcncU. 1698], 
.mcl tlie Vit. 1 ‘alrum, p. 2O-74, with ko.swcyde’.s Annotations. The former 
is the Greek original; the latter, a very ancient T-atin version hy Evagriiis, the 
friend of St. Jeroni. 

“ 'tVel/i/iora /ten fiAOciv oiiK tivtaxeTO. Athanas. tom. ii. in Vit. St. Anton, p. 452 
|p. 795, c<l. Ilened. I0y8; cf. c. 72, p. 840J, and the assertion of his total igno- 
rance has heen received by many of the ancients and niodern.s. Hut Tillemont 
(Mem. Eccles. torn, vii. p. 606) shows, by some probable argimicnts, that 
.Antony could retid and write in the Coptic, hi.s native tongue; and that he 
was only a stranger to the Greek tellers. The philosopher Syncsius (p. 51 
[cd. Par. i6ial) arknowle<lges llmt the natural genius of Antony did not re- 
(piire the aid of learning. 

[Athanasius, in his Life of Antony (chap. 47), boasts of the fact of the 
saint's holy horror of clean water, by which his feet at least had never been 
co<i(ainiiiate<I since his adoption of the holy rule, unless under the dire neces- 
sity of crossing a river or lltc like. — 0 . S.] 

"ylrunr aulem craiit ei trcccnla: uheres, et valdc optima: (Vit. Patr. I v. [I. i.l 
p. 36). If the Ariira he a sipiare measure of an hundred Egyptian cubits 
(Roswcyde, Onuinasticon ad Vit. Patrum, p. 1014, 1015 [p. 1009]), and the 
Egyptian cubit of all ages he ctptal to twenty-two English inches (Greaves, 
vol. i. p. 233), tire arura will consi.st of about three-quarters of an English acre. 

"The ricscrii)tioii of IIjo monastery is given by jcroin (torn, i, p. 248, 249, 
in Vit. Hilarion [tom. ii. p. 31, cd. Vallar,s.]), and the P. Sienrd (Missions du 
Levant, tom. v. p. 122-200). Their accoimls cannot always be reconciled: the 
father painted from his fancy, and the Jesuit from his cxiicricncc. 

1 1 'or those desirous of studying the origin of moiiastidBin, the earliest and 
perhaps, all things considered, the best aitthorilies' afc'TPalladiijs, Riifinus, and 
Soaijmeu. TllP-jniiiisislic system .began with the isolated iiidividuals wild, like 
Antony, went_ ouT'ihto the,, desert to. live the life of meditation aiid" prayer. 
Then 'canie tire " organized community,” evolved hy Pachomius,'who had be- 
come convinced that life in a society of recluses' was more ' accordant to the 
mind of the Founder of Christianity than the solitary existence of an anchorite. 
He developed a rigid system or rule for the brethren thus living together.. At 
first (.he church wfus opposed fo the idea, and both the bishops and the clergy 
persecuted the monks. The church, however, soon discovered that, if it desired 
to retain its influence with the people, it must not only refrain from hmHcrmg, 
but must,recoricilc itself to and , patronise a movement which was striking its 
roots deep into tlie spiritual imaginiition of the community at large. For a 
long time "the church merely stood aloof, refraining from persecuting. Then 
by a tactful move on the part of the Patriarch Ath3na.si.us, the reconciliation 
betweehlliq church' phd ino.hachism was accomplished. Grutzmachcr has aptly 
said that Athanasius’s Life of St. Anthony is the seal which the church sets 
on its recognition of the new movement. Cf. Bury, vol. iv. Appendix 3, for a 
most valuable li.st of the authorities on monachism to which I am indebted; 


also, in German, 'Weingarteii, Harnack, Mayer, and in French, Amclineau.- 
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("liristians pursued him to llic desert; and when he was nliliged lo appear 
at Alexandria, in the fare tjf mankind, he supported his fame wilh dis- 
cretion and dignity. He enjoyed the friendship of Athanasius, whose 
doctrine he approved; and tlie Egyptian jicasant resi^'Ct fully declined 
a respectful invitation fiann the emperor Constantine. The venctal)le 
patriarch (for Antony attained the age of one hundreil and five years) 
iieheld the numerous progeny winch had been formed by his example 
and his lessons, 'i'hc prolific colonies of monks inulliidied with rapid 
increa.se on the sands of Libya, upon the rocks of 'riiehais, iind in the 
cities of the Nile. To the south of Alexandria, the mountain, and adjacent 
de.scrt, of Nilria waspeoiiled by five thousand anacliorels; and the truv- 
eHef'"may stflr'inve.s(igatc the ruins of fifty monasteries, which were 
planted in that barren soil liy liic disciples of .Antony." In the Upper 
'riiehais, (he vacant island of Tahenne,'" was occupied hj' I'achomius 
and, fourteen hundred of his brethren. That holy aliliot successively 
founded _nine monasteries of men, and one of women; and the festival 
of Easter sptiietimes collected fifty thousand religious persons, who fol- 
j.owecl his anf'clic. rule of discipline. The stalely and poiiulous city 
of Oxyrinchus, the .seal of Christian orthodoxy, had devoted the temiiles, 
the jnibiic edifices, and even the ram|)arts, to iiious and charitiible uses; 
and lh<? bishop, who might preach in twelve elnirches, computed ten thou- 
san<l fema'iea, "iiixl twenty thousand males, of the miniastie. profession." 
Thc.Egyptians>,wh<) glmiffl in this nuirYelhms revolution., were flis- 
posed lo hope, and to believe, that tlie number of the monks was eiiual 
lo the remainder of the people;'" and posterity might reiieal the saying 
which had formerly been applied to the sacred animals of the same coun- 
try, ihat in Egypt it was less difficult to find a god than a man, 

Athanasius introduced into Rojme the knowledge and practice of the 
monastic life,; and u school of lhi.s new philosophy was o[)ened by the 
disciples of Antony, who accompanied their primate lo the lioly ihresli- 

"Jeroin, tom. i. p. 14(1, iwl EusUK-huim lEp, ea, p. no, cil. Vail.]; Hist, 
l^aiisiac. c. 7, in Vit. Patniin, p. 71a |p. pR-'l. The P, .Sicanl (.Mission.s du 
Levant, tom. ii. p, M 9 - 7 y) vi.slU'fl anil Jias ilesia’ilictl this ilemwl, wliich now 
contain.^ (our inona.steries, and twenty or thirty monks. See D’Anville, De- 
scription dc I’Egyptc, p, 74. 

"Tabeiino is a small island in’ the Nile, in the iliocesu of TeiUyra nr Drndera, 
between the modern town of (,«irge and the niiii.s of .'oicient Tlirhe.s { D’Anville, 
p. 194). M. (Ic Tillcnionl doidil.s whether it was an isle; Inil I may emudude, 
from his own facts, that the p.riinitive name wn.s afterwards Iraicsferred to the 
great monastery of Itan or.,F’ahiui (Mem. Ecctes. tom. vii. p. ti7K, (i8t<t. 

'*Sec in the Codex Kegnlarnm (published Iiy Liieas Hol.'iteniiis, Koine, if)6i) 
a preface of St. Jeroiu to his l.alin version of (lie Knte of Paeiiomins, tmii. i. 
p. 61 [tom, i. p, 25, ed, Atig.il). 1750]. 

"Ritfin. c. S, in Vil. Patrum, p. 459. Uo calls it eivilas ampla valde. et 
Iiopulosa, and reckons twelve churches. Strabo (1. .xvii, p, itfih [p. 812, cd. 
Casaub.l) and Ammianus fxxit. 16J have made honouralde meiilioti of 
Oxyrinchus, whose inhabitant, s adored a .small fish in a magnifieent temple, 
Quanti popult halienlitr in urUihns, tantie pcnc hahentur in desertts mul- 
titudincs monachorum, Rufin, c, 7, in Vit. Patrum, p. afii. He congratulates 
She fortunate change. 
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old of the Vatican. The stranKe and savage jippearance of these Egyp- 
tians excited, at first, horror and contempt, and, at length, applause and 
zealous imitation. The senators, and more specially the matrons, trans- 
formed thejr palaces and villa.s into religious houses; and the narrow 
institution of six Vestals was eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, which 
were seated on the ruins of ancient temples and in the midst of the Roman 
forum."' Tnllamed by the example of Antony, a Syrian youth, whose 
name was Hilarlon,” fixed his dreiiry abode on a sandy beach between 
the sea and a moriiss about seven miles from Gaza. The austere penance, 
in which he persisted forty-eight years, diffused a similar enthusiasm; 
and the holy man was followed by a train of two or three thousand anach- 
orels, whenever he visited the innumerable monasteries of Palestine. 
The fame of Basil "* is immortal in the monastic history of the East. 
With a mind that had tasted the learning and eloquence of Athens; with 
an ambition scarcely to be satisfied by the archbishopric of Caisarea, 
Basil retired to a savage solitude in Pontus; and deigned, for a while, 
to give laws to the spiritual colonies yvhjch he profusely scattered along 
the coast of the Black .Sea.' Tn.the.Wtisf, .Pf. Tours,’" a, soldier, 

jiTieniiit, a bishop, and a saint, established the monasteries of Gaul ; 
two jJipusand (iniis disciples followed him to the grave; and liis elo- 
(|ucnt historian challenges the deserts of Thebais to produce, in a more 
favouf^able climate, a champion of equal virtue. The progress of the 
monks was not less rapid or universal than that of Christianity itself. 
Every province, and, at last, every city, of the empire was filled with their 
increasing multitudes; and ihe b.lcafc ajiid .barren isles, from Serins to 
Idpari,. lhat ariae.out.of the, Tuscan Sea, were chosen by.the anachorets. 
for the place of their voluntary exile. An easy and perpetual intercourse 
liy sea and land connected the provinces of the Roman world; and the 
life of Hilarion displays the facility with which an indigent hermit of 
Palestine might traverse Egypt, embark for Sicily, escape to Epirus,.and 
finally settle in tlic island of Cyprus.*® The Latin Christians embraced 

‘"The iiitroduction of the monastic life into Itoine and Italy is occasionally 
mentioned by Jcroin, tom. i. p. 119. 120, 199. 

"See the Life n{ Hilarion, by St. Jcroin (tom. i. p. 241. 2 S 2 [tom, 11. p. iSi 
.’4, ed. Vall. 1 ). The stories of Paul, Hilarion, and Malehus, by the same 
author, are admirably told ; and the only defect of these pleasing compositions 
is tile w.ant of truth and common .sense. , , »• 

“His original retreat was in a small village on the banks of the Iris, , not 
far from Nco-Ca:sarca. The ten or twelve years of bis monastic hie were 
disturbed by long and frequent avocations. Some critics have disputed the 
authenticity of his ascetic rules ; but the external evidence is weighty, and 
(bey can only iirove that it is the work of a real or affected^ ciithusiai 4 . See 
Tillemont, Mem. Eccl^s. tom. lx. p. 636-C44; Helyot, Hist, des Ordres 
Mpnastiques, tom. i. p, 17S-181. 

“ See bis Life, and tlie three Dialogues by Sulpicius Severus, who asserts 
(■Dialog, i. 16) tliat the booksellers of Rome were delighted with the quick 
and ready sale of hi.s popular work. 

” When Hilarion sailed from Paraitonium to Cape Pachynus, he offered to 
(lay his pas.sage with a book of the Gospels. Posthumiaii, a Gallic monk, 
who had visited Egypt, found a merchant-ship bound from Alexandria to 
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the religious institutions of Rome. The pilgrims who visited j(>ru.s:il(‘in 
eagerly copied, in the most (li.stant climalps of the earth, the faithful 
model of the monastic life. The di.sciplos of Antony spread themselves 
beyond the tropic, over the Christian emi)irc of A'hhiopia.-'' 'I’he mon- 
astery of JVanel\ov,-“ in Flintshire, which ajulaini'd above two thousand 
brethren, dispersed a numerous colony among the barbarians of fro- 
land;“’ and Iona, one of the llebridt>s, which was ])!ante<l by the Irish 
monks, diffused over the northern regions a dcmbt.ftil ray of science and 
superstition.' ‘ 

These iinluippy exiles from social life were impelled Ity the dark and 
implacaljle. genius of superstition. 'I'heir mutual resolution was sup- 
ported hy the example of millions, of either .sex, of every age, and of 
every rank; and each proselyte who entered the gates of a monastery 
was persuaded that he trod the sleep and tlmrny path of eternal liap- 
liinc.ss.“'' Hut the operation of these religious motives was variously de- 
termined by tine Icmiter and situation of mankind. Reason might sub- 
due, or passion might suspend, their influence; but they acted most 
forcibly on the infirm minds of children and females; they were strength- 
ened by secret remorse or accidental misfortune; aiul they might dmive 
some aid from the temporal considerations of vanity or inlen'st. It was 
tiaturally supposed that the pious and humble monks, who had renounced 
the world to accomplish the work of their salvation, were tlie best quali- 
fied jfor the spiritual gpvcrnmcut of the Christians. 'J'lut reluctant hermit 
was lorn from his cell, and sealed, aniidst the acclamalions of the people, 
pn the episcopal throne: the monasteries of Kgypt, of Gaul, am! of the 

Marseilles, and performed the voyage in thirty days (Snip. Sever. IJialng. i, t). 
Athaiiasins, who addressed his Life of St. Antony t(> the foreigii monlc.s, wa.s 
obliged to hasten the eoiiino.sitioii, that it miglit lie I’cadv for llie sailing of 
the fleets (tom. ii. p, 451 [tom. i. p. 794, cd. tteneil. I 008 |). 

“‘Sec Jcrom (tom, i, p. Asscmaiini, Rihliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. tw, p. 
fi.V-OtPi and Geddes, Church History of A'-lhiopia, p. 2(), 30, 31. Tim Abyssin- 
ian monks arilicro very strietly to the primitive institution. 

“ Camden's IJrilaimia, vol. i. p. 666, 667. 

“All that learning can extract from the rubbish of llie dark ages is copiou.sly 
stated hy Archbishop Usher in his Hrilaniikannu 1 ‘kclesianim Antimiitate.s, 
cap. xvi. p. 455-303. 

“This small though not barren spot, Iona, Ily, or Cnlumhkill, only two 
mile.s in length and one mile in tircadth, has been distiiiguishi'd- -i. Hy tlie 
monastery of St. Columba, founded a.b, 566, whose abbot exercised an extraor- 
dinary jurisdiction over the bi.shop.s of Caledonia; a, Hy a library, 

which afforded some hope.s of an entire Livy; and, 3. liy the tombs of siaty 
kings, Scots, Irish, and Norwegians, who reposed in holy ground. See Usher 
fp. 3lh 360-370) and Cudiamm (Kcr. Scot. 1 , ii. p. 15, edit. Ruddiman)- 

“Chrysostom (in tlje first tome of the licnedietine editiim") itas conscorated 
three books to the praise and defence of the monastic life. ITe is encouragecl, 
by the example of the ark, to presume that none but the elect (the mmiks) can 
Possibly jie saved (1. 1. p. 55, 56), Elsewhere, indeed, he becomes more merci- 
ful (1. iii- p. 83, 84), and allows different degrees of glory, like the sun, moon, 
and stars. In hts lively comparison of a king ami a monk (1. iii. p, 116-121) 
he supposes (what is hardly fair) tliat the king will be more .sparingly re- 
warded, and more rigorouslj’' punished. 
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East, supplied a regular succession of saints and bishops; and ambition 
soon discovered the secret road which led to the possession of wealth and 
honours."" I'he popular monks, whose reputation was connected with 
the fame and success of the order, assiduously laboured to multiply the 
number of their fellow-caiJtivcs. They insinuated themselves into noble 
and opulent families; and the specious arts of flattery and seduction 
were employed to secure (hose proselytes who might bestow wealth or 
dignity on the monastic profession. The indignant father bewailed the 
loss, perhaps, of an only son the credulous maid was betrayed by vanity 
to violate the laws of nature; and the matron aspired to imaginary per- 
fection by renouncing the virtues of domestic life. Paula yielded to the 
persuasive elociucnce of Jerom;-* and tlic profane title of mother-in-law 
of God tempted that illustrious widow to consecrate the virginity of her 
daughifir EusLochium. Ry the advice, and in the company, of her spirit ■ 
ual guide, Pa.uliialuuKlpned Rome.aiid herjnfant son; retired to the holy 
village of IJethlem; founded an hospital and four monasteries;" aiid ac- 
quired, by her aims and penance, an eminent and conspicuous station 
in the catholic church. .Such rare and illustrious penitents were cele- 
brated as the glory and example of their age; but the monasteries were 
fiUed by a crowd o£ obacuve and abject plebeians,"" who gaiiied in the 
cloister much, more than they had sacrificed in the world. I’easants, 
slaves, and mechanics might escape from poverty, and contempt to a 
safq.aad hondii'rablc profcssioii, whose apparent hardships were mitigated, 
by custom, by popular applause, and by the secret relaxation of dis- 
cipline.'" The subjects of Rome, whosie persons and fortunes were made 

“ Thoniassiu (Discipline dc TEglisc, tom. i. p. 1426-1469) and Mabillon 
((Jiuvres I’o.sUuinies, tom. ii. p. 115-158). The monks were gradually adopted 
as a part of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

” l.)r. Middleton (vol. i. p, iio) liberally censures the conduct and writing.s 
of Chrysostom, one of the most eloquent awl successful advocates for the 
monastic life. 

“Jerom's devout ladies form a very considerable portion of his works: 
the particular treatise, whiclv ho styles tlie Epitaph of Paula (tom. i. p. 169- 
192 [Ep. 108, tom. i. p. fi8.(, I'd. Vallars.]), is an elaborate and extravagant 
panegyric. The exordium is ridiculously Uirgid : — “If all the members of 
my body were changed into tongues, and it all my Umbs resounded with a 
human voice, yet should I be incapable, " etc. 

” Socrus Dei esse coapisti (jerom. tom, i. p. 140, ad Eustochium), Rufinus 
(in I-Iieronym. Op. tom. iv, p. aa.l), who was justly scandalised, a.sks his ad- 
versary, From what Pagan poet he had stolen an expression so impious and 
absurd i 

“Nunc autem vciiinnt plcrumque ad lianc professionem servitutis Dei, ct ex 
conditione servili, vel etitiin liherati, vcl propter hoc a Domiuis liberati aive 
liberaiuli; et ex vita ruslicana, et ex opificum exercitatiouc, et plcbeio laborc. 
Augustin, do Oper. ^fonach. c. 22, ap. Thomasain, Di.scipline de I’Eglise, tom. 
iii. p. 1094. The Egyptian, who blamed Arscniu.s, owned that he led a^more 
comfortable life as a monk than as a sbepberd. See Tillcmont, Mem. Eccl6s. 
tom. xiv, p. 679. 

“‘A Dominican friar (Voyages du P. Labat, tom. i. p. 10), who lodged at 
Cadiz in a convent of his hrothreii, soon understood that their repose was 
never interrupted by nocturnal devotion; “quoiqu’on ne laisse pas d4 sonner 
pour rcrlillcatiou du petiplc. " 
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responsible for unequal and exorbitant (ribiiles, relired from the op- 
pression of the Imperial Kovernmenl; and the i)usillanimous youth 
preferred the penance of a monaslir, to the dangers of a military, life. 
TJip (jffi’iKbled provincials of every rank, wlio tied before the barbarians, 
found shelter and subsistence; whole legions were buried in these re- 
ligious sanctuaries: and the same cause wliich relieved the distress of 
individuals impaired the .strength and fortitude of the ('inpire,"- 

'fhe monastic profes.sion of the ancients was an act of voluntary 
devotion. The incf)nstant fanatic was threatened with the eternal ven- 
geance of the (iod whom he tleserted; but the doors of the monastery 
were still open for repentance. Those monks whose I'onscience was 
fortified by reason or passion were at liberty to resume the character of 
men and citizens; and even the spouses of Christ might acce[»t the legal 
embraces of an earthly lover.“' 'I'he exam]>lt's of scandal, and the prog- 
re.ss of superstition, suggested the propriety of more forcible restraints. 
After a sufficient trial, the fidelity of the novice was secured by a solemn 
and perpetual vow; and his irrevocable engagenieiit was ratified liy the 
laws of the church and state. A guilty fugitive was pursued, arre.sted, 
and restored to his perpetual prison; ;ind the interposition of tlu* magis- 
trate oppressed the freedom and merit which liad alleviated, in some de- 
gree, the abject slavery of the numaslic discipline.'"’ 'I'lie actions of a 
monk, his words, and even his lliouglits, were determined by an inllexible 
rule or a capricioius superior: the slightest offences were corrected by 
disgrace or confinemctil, e.xlraordiiuiry fiists, or bloody llagellation; and 
disolierlience, nutrnntr, or delay were ranked in the catalogue of the most 

“Sec a very seusililu preface of f.iiwus Itolslcnius to Itie (’oilc.'i Kcgul.irmn. 
The emperors altempletl to support llie. oliliaation of piihlir anil private iliilies; 
lull the feeble dykes were .swept aivay by the torrent of Mi|iers|ition ; uutl 
lustinlan surpassed tlie. most sanguine, wishes of the luoiiki; ('I'iumiassiii, 
lom. i. p. 1782-1799, and Itinghani, 1. vii. e. .f, p. a.s.l). 

“The inonaslie iiisliUilions, parlieiilarly lliose of Imo'I'I, about the year .too, 
arc deseribed by four curious and devout travellers •■•KufinuB (Vit. I'alrmu, 1 . 
ii. iii. p. 424-536), r’listliumian (Snip. .Sever. Jli.'iloH. i.), Palladin.s (lli.sl. 
l.au.sine. in Vit. I’atnmi, [i. 700-803 I783I). and I'assian (sei' in loin. vii. 
litliliolhoe. Max. I’atruni, bis four first books of Institutes, and llie twenty- 
four Collations or Conferenees). 

"'The example of Malcbii.s (Jemm. torn. i. p. 2.56 |toni. ii. 11. .|.), ed. Vallars.|), 
and the design of Ca.ssian and his friend (('ollalion xxiv. i ),, are iiieonlestable 
proofs of their freedom, wliieb is elegantly deseribeil by l'’.rasnuis in Ids I.ife 
of St. Jeroni, .See Cbardoti, iUsl. des Saerenieiis, tom. vi. (i. jp) uoo, 

"Sec the Laws of Justinian (Nfovell. cx.xiii. No. .|2 |Autli. Coll. ix. tit. 
vii.|), and of T..ewi.s tlie I’ious (in llie Historians of h'raiiee, lom. vi. p. 427), 
and the actual jnrisprudenee of I'rancc, in iJenissart (l)eeiBioivi, etc., tom. 
iv. p. 835, etc.). 

"The ancient Code.x Uegnlaniin, eodccled liy IlenedicL Anianions, tlie re- 
former of the monks in tlie l)egiiiiiin.g of the ninth eenlury, and imiilisbed in 
the sevciitccntli by Lucas Ifolstenins, eonlaiius thirty dillerent rules for men 
and women. Of these, seven were composed in Kgypt, one in the Kast, one 
in Cappadocia, one in Italy, one in Afrira. four in Stiaiii, eight in Gant or 
France, and one in England. 
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heinous sins/''" A blind submission to the commands of the abbot, how- 
ever absurd, or even criminal, they might seem, was the ruling principle, 
the first virtue of the Egyptian monks; and their patience was frequently 
exercised by the most extravagant trials. They were directed to re- 
move an enormous rock; assiduously to water a barren staff that was 
planted in the ground, till, at tlic end of three years, it should vegetate 
and blos.som like a tree; to walk into a fiery furnace; or to cast their 
infant into a deep pond: and several saints, or madmen, have been im- 
mortali.sed in monastic story by their thoughtless and fearless obedi- 
ence."" The freedom of the mind, the source of every generous and 
rational sentiment, was destroyed by the habits of credulity and sub- 
mission; and the monk, contracting the vices of a slave, devoutly 
followed the faith and passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant. The j^eace 
of the Eastern church was invaded by a swarm of fanatics, incapable of 
fear, or reason, or humanity; and the Imperial troops acknowledged, 
without shame, that they were much less apprehensive of an encounter 
with the fiercest barbarians."” 

Superstition has often framed and consecrated the fantastic garments 
of the monks: "' but their a[)pareut singularity sometimes proceeds from 
their uniform attachment to a simple and primitive model, ^hich the 
revolutions of fashiop .haye.made ridiculous jn the eyes of mankind. 
The father of the licnedictines expressly disclaims all idea of choice or 
merit; and soberly exhorts his disciples to adopt the coarse and con- 
venient drc.ss of the countries which they may inhabit.'^ The monastic 
habits of the ancients varied with the climate and their mode of life; 
and they assumed, with the same indifference, the sheepskin of the 
Egyptian peasants or the cloak of the Grecian philosophers. They 

■''The rule of Coluinhanus, so prevalent in the West inflicts one hundred 
lashes for very sli(j[hl /olTeiices (Cod. Keg. part ii. p. 174 [tom. i. p. 17R, cd. 
i7.S!)|). before the time of Cliarlemagnc the abbots indulged themselves 
in mutilating the.ir monk.s, or putting out their eyes— a punishment much 
less cruel than the treincndons wide in parr (the subterraneous dungeon, or 
seinilclire), which was afterwards invented. See an admirable discourse 
of tile learned Mabilton ((luivrcs Poslhuincs, tom. ii. p. 321-336), who, on 
this occa.siou, seems to lie inspired by the genius of humanity. I'or such an 
effort, I can forgive his defence of the holy tear of Veiulomc (p. 36i-.l99). 

.Snip. .Sever. Dialog, i. 12, 13, p. S32, etc. [ed, Lugd. It. 1647J ; Cassian. 
Institut. 1 . iv. c. 2O, 27. Praiciima ihi virtus et prima est obedientia." Among 
the Verba seniorum (in Vit. Patruni, L v. p. 617), the fourteenth libel or dis- 
course is cm the subject of ohcdieuce; and the Jesuit llosweyde, who pub- 
li.shed lliat huge volume for the use of convents, has collected all the scattered 
passages in his two copious indexes. 

“Ur. Jortin (Reiiiark.s on Ecclesiastical History,' vol. iv. p. 161) has ob- 
served the scandalous valour of the Cappadocian monks, which was exemplified 
in the banishment of Chrysostom. 

“Cassian has simply, though copiously, described the monastic habit of 
Egypt (Institut. I. i.), to which Sozomen ( 1 . iii, c. 14) attributes such alle- 
gorical meaning and virtue. 

“Regul. Hencdict. cap. SS, in Cod. Rcgiil. part ii. p. 31 [tom. i. p. 130, cd. 
Aug.sl). 1739]. 
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allowed themselves the use of linen in Kgypt, where it was a cheap and 
tlpmestic manufacture; bul in the West they reject ed such an expensive 
article of foreign luxury.'" It wa.s (he jiractice of _lhe monks either to 
cut or sliave their hair; they wrapped their heads in a cowl, to e.scape 
the sight of priifaiic objeels; their legs and feet were naked, except in 
the extreme cold of winter; and their slow and feeble steps were 
supported by a long staff, The aspect of a genuine anachoret was 
horrid aiul disgusting: every scn.sation that is offensive to man was 
thought acceptable to tiod; and the angelic rule of Tabeniie condemned 
the salutary custom of bathing the limbs in water and of anointing 
them with oil.''' 'I'he austere, mpnjijj slept on the ground, nn a hard 
mat or a rough blanket; and the same biintllc of palm-Ieavcs .served 
them as a jeat in the day and pilhny in the night. 'I’lieir original 
cells were low narrow huts, built of the slightest materials; which 
formed, by the regular distribution of the streets, a large and populoius 
village, .enclosing, within the eoniinon wail, a cliurth, a hospital, perhaps 
a library, some necessary offices, a garden, and a fountain or reservoir 
gf fresh water. Thirty or forty lirethren composed a family of separate 
discipline and duT'; and the great monasteries of Kgypt eonsisted of 
thirty or forty families. 

Pleasure and guilt are synonymous lerm.s in the language of tlio 
monks, and they had discovered, by experience, that rigid fasts airl 
abstemious diet arc the most effectual preservatives against the impure 
desires of the ile.sh.'“ 'I'he rules of abstinence wliich lliey imposed, or 
practised, were not uniform or periicUuil: llie cheerful festival of the 
Pentecost was balanced by the extraordinary inortiliealion of l-cnt; 
the fervour of vu'w monasteries wius insensilily relaxed; and the vora- 
cious appetite of the Gauls could not imitate the patient and temperate 
virtue of the Kgypliaiis."^^ 'I'he disciple.s of Antony and Paehoniius 

'"'Seu the Kiilc of I’orreolus, l>islioii of tl.sez (cap. 31, _ in God. Kcgtil. pari 
ii. p. 13d Itom. i, p, Ida)), and of Isidore, Wslnip of Seville leap. 13, in God. 
Kegtd. part ii. p. ai4 |toni. i. p. ip3j). 

Soino partial iiululgeiiee.s wen: granted for Ilie bands and feet. “Tolnm 
aulcin corpus nemo unguel nisi causa iufinnitatis, uee, lavalutur aiiua. undo 
rorpore, iii.si languor por.spiouii.s .sit." ( Kegul. I’neltoui, scii. |)art, i. p. ,78 
llom. i. p. 3t].) 

“,St. Jerom, ill strong Init indiscreet language, expres.se.s tla* most important 
u,se of fa.sliiig and absLinenec: "Non ipiod liens univer.silalis Greaior et 
Domiuu.s, iutestiuonun uostronun rugilu, et iuanitate vcuiris, (niluumi.siiue 
anlore deleetctur, sod (jiiod aliter pitdicilin Inta esse non possil." (Op. tom. i. 
p. 137, ad JCustochium lUp. 33, tom. i. p. 04, ed. Vidlai-.s.],) See tlie twelfth 
and twenty-second Collalioii.s of Ca.ssian, dc Caslitulr and tic [lliisitniibiis 
Nocluntii, 

"Kdacitas in GriW!i.s gnla est, in fiallia natnra (Dialog, i. c. 4, p. .sm). 
Ca.ssian fairly owns tliat the perfect iitodd of abstinence cannot tic imitated 
in Gaul, on account of tlio aernm temperie,s, and the <iu;,diUis noslfie fragili- 
talis (Jnstitnl. iv. ti). Among the Western rules, that of tioUunbmnis is 
the nio.st austere; he had been educated amidst tlie poverty of Indand, its 
rigid, perhaps, ami inflexible as the alMternion.s virtue of Kgypt, 'i'he rule of 
Isidore of Seville is the mildest; on holidays he allows the u.so of flesh. 
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were salislieci with their daily pittance of twelve ounces of bread, or 
rather biscuit, which they divided into two frugal repasts, of the after- 
noon and of the evening. It was esteemed a merit, and almost a duty, 
to abstain from the boiled vegetables which were provided for the re- 
fectory; but the extraordinary bounty of the abbot sometimes indulged 
them with the luxury of chcc-se, fruit, salad, and the small dried fish 
of the Nile.'** A more ample latitude of sea and river fish was gradually 
allowed or assumed; but the use of flesh was long confined to the 
sick or travellers: and when it gradually prevailed in the less rigid 
monasteries of lOurofie, a singular distinction was introduced; as if 
birds, whether wild or domestic, had been less profane than the grosser 
animals of the field. Water was the pure and innocent beverage of the 
primitive monks; and the founder of the Benedictines regrets the daily 
portion of half a pint of wine. which had been extorted from him by the 
intemperance of the age.'” Such an allowance might be easily supplied 
by the vineyard.s of Italj'; and his victorious disciples, who passed the 
Alps, the Rhine, and the Baltic, required, in the place of wine, an ade- 
quate compoiusation of .strong beer or cider. 

The candidate who aspired to the virtue of evangelical poverty, ab- 
jured, at his first entrance into a regular community, the idea, and even 
the name, of all separate or exclusive possession,"" The brethren were 
supported by Ihcir jmanual labour; and the duty of labour was strenu^ 
ously recommended as a penance, as an exercise, and as the most, laud- 
able means of securing their daily subsistence."^ The garden and fields, 

■''' " Tliose who drink only water, and have no nutritious liquor, ought at 
le.n.st to have a itimiul and a half {Izcciily-four ouiiccx) of bread every day." 
State of Pri, SOILS, ]). 40, by Mr. Howard. 

See Cas.sifui. tlollal. ii. 19, 20, 21. The small loavc.s or biscuit of si-v ounces 
each had obtained the name of I’aximacia (Kosweyde, Ononiaslicon, p. 1045 
ln)33]). Paehoiniiis, however, aliowctl his monks .some latitude in the quantity 
of their food; but he made them work in proportion as they ate (Pallad. in 
Hist. Lausiac. c. 3S, ,39i <» Vit. Patnim, 1. viii. p. 736, 737). 

“ See the lianquet to which Cassiaii (Collation viii. i) was invited hy Screuus, 
an I'lKyptian abbot. 

" See the Buie of .St. Benedict, cap. 39> 4° (m Cod, Reg, part ii. p. 41, 42 
[tom. i. p. U[), ed. i7S9l). Licet legatnu.s vinum omnino mnnachorum non 
esse, sed quia .no.sfris tciiiporilms id moiiadik fjcr.suadcri non potest; he allows 
them a Roman hemitm, a measure which may be ascertained from Arbuthnot’s 
Tables. 

Such expressions as my hook, my cloak, my shoes (Cassian. Inslilut. 1. 
iv. c, 13) were not less severely iirohibiled among the Western monks (Cod. 
Regttl. part ii. p. 174 [loni, i. p. 178J, 235, 288) ; and the Rule of Columbanus 
punished them with six lashes. The ironical author of the Ordres Monastiques., 
who laughs at the foolish nicely of modern convents, seems ignorant that the 
ancients were equally alwurd, _ , . , ' 

“ Two great masters of ecclesiastical science, the P. Thomassin (Disci- 
pline de I’Kglisc, tom. iii. p. I090-ii39).and' the P. Mabillon (Eludes Monas- 
tiques, tom. i. p. liG-tSS), have seriously.. examined the manual labour of 
ibo mnn’'' wliieh the former considers as a merit and the latter as a duty. 
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which the industry of llu* monks h:ul often rescued from the forest or 
the morass, wen,' diligently cultivated hy their hands. I’hcy performed, 
without reluctance, the menial offices of slaves and domestics | and the 
several trades that were necessary to provide their hahils, their uten- 
sils, and their hnlging, were exercised within the precincts of the great 
monasteries. 'I he monastic studies have (ended, for the most part, to 
darken, rather than to disiicl, (he cloud of superstition. Yet the curi- 
osity or ;;eal of some learnerl solitaries has cultivated (lie ecclesiastical 
and even the profane .sciences: and posterity must gratefully acknowl- 
edge that the monuments of (Ireek and Roman literature have been 
preserved and multiplied by their indefatigalile pens."- lUit tlie more 
humble indu.stry of the monks, especially in Kgypt, wa.s contented with 
the silent, sedentary occupation of making wooden sandals, or of twist- 
ing the leaves of the paln\-tree. into mats and haskcls. 'I’lie supertluous 
stock, which was not consumed in domestic use, supplied, hy trade, the 
wants of the community: (he boats of Tahenne, and the other monas- 
teries of Tliebais, descended the Nile as far as Alexandria; and, in a 
C'hrisliau market, the sanctity of the workmen might enhance, the intrin- 
sic value of the work. 

Iliit the necc.ssity of manual labour was insensibly sup(‘r.secled. 'I'he 
novice was tempted to bestow his fortune on the .saints in who.se soci- 
ety he was resolved to spend the remainder of his life; .’lud the. per- 
nicious indulgence of the laws permitted him to receive, for lluiir use, 
any future accessions of legacy or iiiherllancc."' Melania eonlrll)uted 
her i)lale, three hundred [xninds’ weight of silver, and I’aula contracted 
an immense debt for the relief of their favourite monks, who kindly 
imparted the merits of their prayers and penance to a ricli aiul liberal 
sinner."' Time continually incrqa.sctl, and accidents could seldom di- 
minish, the estates of the popidar ni()nasterie.s, which spread over the 
adjacent country and cities: and, in the first century of liieir institu- 
tion, the infidel Zosimus has maliciously observe.tl, that, for the benefit 
of the poor, the Christian monks liatl reduced a great ])arl of mankind 

“Mabillon (Kuales M<ma.‘itkiiu‘s, tom, i. p. 47-5.S) has eolteclod many 
curious facts to j)i.sliCy the literary labours of his preitw-cssors both in the 
Kast ami West. Rooks were copied in the aiu-ient mona.siorit’s of Itgypt 
(Cassiaii. Institiit, 1 , iv. c. m), and hy the di.sciple.s of St, bfartiu .(Sulp Sever. 
10 Vit, Martin, c. 7, p. 47.3), Ca,ssiodoros has allowed an touple scope fur the 
studies of tlie monks; and shall not lie sraudaliseil if their pen sometimes 
wandered from Chryso,stom and Augustin to llomer and V'irgil. 

“Thomassin (Uisdpline de t’KgUse, tom. iii. p. iiH, 14s, t4(i, 171-170) lia.s 
examined the revolution of the civil, canon, and comnioO law. ^^orIer^ h'nmce 
confirms tlie death which monks have inflicted on iheinselvc.s, and justly de- 
prives them of all right of inheritance. 

'* Sec Jerom (lorn. i. p. 176, 183). The monk Parabo made a .suldtmc answer 
to Melania, who wished to specify the value of her gift: — "Do you olTcr it 
to me, or to God? If to God, he who suspends the mountains in a balance 
need not he informed of the weight of your plate." (Pallad. Ili.st. Lausiac. 
e. 10, in the Vit. Patriim, I, viit. p, 71S.) 
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to a state of beggary.'’'' As long as they maintained their original fer- 
vour, they approved themselves, however, the faithful and benevolent 
stewards of the charity which was intrusted to their care. But their 
discipline was corrupted by prosperity; they gradually assumed the 
pjide of wealth, and at last indulged the luxury of expense. Their pub- 
lic luxury might be excused by the magnificence of religious worship, 
and the decent motive of erecting durable habitations for an immortal 
society. But every age of the church has accused the licentiousness of 
the degenerate monks; who no longer remembered the object of their 
institution, embraced the vain and sensual pleasures of the world which 
they had renounced,'"’ and scandalously abused the riches which had 
been acquired by the austere virtues of their founders.'’' Their natural 
descent, from such painful and dangerous virtue, to the common vices 
of humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much grief or indignation in the 
mind of a philosopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks were consumed in penance and 
.solitude, undisturbetl by the various occupations which fill the time, 
and exercise the faculties, of reasonable, active, and social beings. 
Whenever they were permitted to step beyond the precincts of the 
monastery, two jealous companions were the mutual guards and spies 
of each other’s actions; and, after their return, they were condemned 
to forget, or, at least, to suppress, whatever they had seen or heard in 
the world. Strangers, who professed the orthodox faith, were hospitably 
entertained in a separate apartment; but their dangerous conversation 
was restricted to some chosen ciders of approved discretion and fidelity. 
Except ill their presence, the monastic slave might not receive the visits 
of his friends or kindred; and it was deemed highly meritorious, if he 
afflicted a tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obstinate refusal of 
a word or look.'’" The monks themselves passed their lives, without 
personal attachments, among a crowd which had been formed by acci- 
dent, and was detained, in the same prison, by force or prejudice. Re- 

“ TA TToXii nipo$ 7171 diKeiiiiroi'TO, wpoifidaei tow /teraSiSAwai irirrar vrtiixdts, 
jrai'Tas (iij cliritw) irroij^oir ACOTOffTjjirowrw. Zosiin. 1. V. [c. 23] p.' 325. ' Yet'the 
wealth of the Jia.stern monks was far surpassed by the princely greatness 
of the Benedictines. 

“The sixth general council (the Quinisext in Trullo, Canon xlvii. in 
Beveritlgc, tom. i. p, 213) restrains women from passing the night in a male, 
or men in a female, monastery. The seventh general council (the second ‘ 
Nicene, Canon xx. in Beveridge, tom. i. p. 325) prohihits the erection of dou- 
ble or promi.scuous monasteries, of both sexes; but it appears from Balsamop 
that the prohibition was not effectual. On the irregular pleasures and ex- 
penses of the clergy and wonlis, see Thomassin, tom. iii. p. i334-i368. 

” I have somewhere heard or read the frank confession of a Benedictine 
abbot: "My vow of poverty has given me an hundred thousand crowns a 
year; my vow of obedience lias raised me to the rank of a sovereign prince.’* 

I forget the consequences of his vow of chastity. 

“Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowed his, sister to sec him; but he shut his / 
eyes during the, wb.ol? yisjt. Sec Vit Patrum, 1. Iii. pi so?- .'Many suefi’ex-, ■ 
amplcs might be added. 
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cluse fanatics have few ideas or seiilinienls to comnumicale: a special 
licence of the ahbot rcHuIaU'd the time and (Uiration of their familiar 
visits; and, at their silent meals, they weia; enveloped in their cowls, 
inaccessible, and almost invisible, to each olhei'.''" Study is the resource 
of solitude; but education had not prepared and qualilied for any liberal 
studies the mechanics and peasants who bile:! the monastic, communi- 
ties. They might work; but the vanity of spiritual perfection Avas 
temjilod to disdain (he exc'irise of inamial labour; ami the industry 
must be faint and languid which is not excited by tbo .sense of {)ersonnl 
interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they might employ the day, which 
they passed in their cells, either in vocal or menial prayer; they as- 
temhled in the evening, iind they were uwaloaied in the, night, (or the 
public worship of the monastery. The precise moment was determined 
by the stars, which are seldom cloiuled in the serene sky of ICgypl; and 
a rustic horn, or trumpet, the .signal of devotion, twice inlerriii)tccl the 
\’ast silence of the desert."" ICven sleep, the last refuge of (lie imlui])py, 
was rigorously measured: the vacant hours of the monk heavily rolled 
along, without lHi.sines.s nr [deasurc; and, before the clo.sc of each day, 
he had repcutodly accused the tedious [irogress of the sun,"' la this 
comfortless state, superstition still pursued and tormented her wretched 
votaries,"" 'I'hc repose which they had sought in the cloister was dis- 
Uirbcd by tardy repentance, profane donbt.s, and guilty desires; and, 
while they con.sidcrcd each natural impulse! as an unpardonable sin, 
they perpetually trembled on the edge of a flaming and botloiniess 
abyss. From the painful struggle of disca.se and despair, (he.se iin- 
happy victims, were, sometimes rcHeyed by madness <.ir .death; and, in 
the sixth century, a hospital was founded at Jerusalem for a small 
portion of the austere iienitents who were deprived of their senses."" 
Their visions, before they attaineil tliis extreme ami acknowledged term 

™Tlio 7th, 8th, eijtli, 3otli, 3t,st, 3‘(lh, .Vlh, (iolh, With, ami osih article;! of the 
Rule of l’aehoniiti.<!, impuse most iiiloleralilc- hwx of .silcnci' ami morlilicatioii, 

“The tUitrnal amt nocturnal prayers of the numlcs are copiously discussed 
by Cassiau, in the third and fourtlt lnuiks of his Inslitulioiis ; ami hr roniilantly 
prefers the liturgy which an angel had dietatc<l to the motiiuslcries of 'ratieimie, 

"‘Cassian, from hi.s own experience, de.scrihc,s the accillu, or li.stic.ssues.s of 
mind, and body, to which a monk was exposed when he sighed lo timl him- 
.self alone. Sa;piiisi(tie egreditiir et ingreditnr cellani, el Solem vclut ad oc- 
casiim tardius properantein crcliriiw iiUuctiir (I'nstilut. .x. a). 

""The temptiilion.s and .sufFeriiig,s of Stagiriii.s were communicated hy that 
iinforlunale youth to his friend Si. Clirysosloin. .See Middletim’.s Works, vol. 
■ i, p.^ 107-110. Something .similar mlrodnce.s the, life of every saint; ami the 
, famous Inigo, or Ignatius, U>e. founder of the Jesuits (Vida dtruigo de 
' Guiposc®a, tom. i. p. 3<)-38) may serve as a memorahlc exatupfe. 

“Fleury, Hist. EccWsiasticiuc, tom. vii. p> 4 ( 5 . T have, read somewhere in 
the Vit® Patrum, but I cannot recover the place, that sewral. I believe many, 
of the monks, who did not reveal their temptations to the alihot, l)ecamc guilty 
of si'ieide 
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of frenzy, have afforded ample malerials of supernatural history. It 
was their firm persuasion that the air which they breathed was peopled 
with invisible enemies; with innumerable demons, who watched every 
occasion, and assumed every form, to terrify, and above all to tempt, 
their unguarded virtue. I'he imagination, and even the senses, were 
deceived by the illusions of distempered fanaticism; and the hermit, 
whose midnight prayer was oppressed by involuntary slumber, might 
easily confound the phantoms of horror or delight which had occupied 
his sleeping and hi.s waking dreams."'* 

The monks. were .divided into two classes: the Cccnobites, who lived 
under a common and regular discipline; and the Amchorcts, who in- 
dulged their unsocial, inde[')endent fanaticism.”''' The most devout, 
or the most ambitious, of the spiritual brethren renounced the convent, 
as they had renounced the world. The fervent monasteries of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria were surrounded by a Laura^ a distant circle of 
solitary cells; and the extravagant penance of the Hermits was stim- 
ulated by applause and emulation.®' They sunk under the painful 
weight of crosses and chains; and their emaciated limbs were confined 
by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and greaves of massy and rigid iron. 
All superfluous incumbrance of dress they contemptuously cast away; 
and some .savage saints of both sexes have been admired, whose naked 
bodie.s were only covered by their long hair. They aspired to reduce 
tliemselves to the rude and miserable slate in whidi the human brute 
is scarcely distinguished above his kindred animals; and the numerous 
sect of Anachorets derived their name from their humble practice of 
grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the common herd."® They 
often usurped the den of some wild beast whom they affected to re- 
semble; they l>uried themselves in some gloomy cavern, which art or 
nature had scooped out of the rock; and the marble quarries of 

"* See the .seventh and eighth Collations of Cassian, who gravely examines 
why the d.Trnons were grown le.s.s active and numerous since the time of St. 
AiUtiny. No.sweydc’s coiiiou.s index to the Vila: Patrum will point out a 
variety of infernal scenes. The devils were most iorinidable in a female 
shape. 

“For the di.sliiictioii of the 017106//^ .and Jhc IlrrHi/tJ,, especially, in Egyptj 
see Jeroni (tom. i. p. 4.5, ad liustfcuhi’ fEp. 125, torn! i. p. 932, ed. Vanars.]), 
the first Oialogiie of .Stilpiciii.s Severus, Rufinns_(c. 2a, in Vit. Patrum, 1 . ii. p. 
478), Palladius (c, 7, fn), in Vil. Patrum, 1 . viii. p. 712, 758), and, above all, 
the eighteenth and nineteenth Collation.s of Cas.siati. These writers, who com- 
pare tlie common and solitary life, reveal the abuse and danger of the latter. 

.Suiccr. Thosaur. Ecclesiast, tom. it. p. 205, 218. Thomassin (Discipline de 
l’F.g!isc, tom, i. p. ISOI, 1502) gives a good account of these cells. When 
Ggra|iirmi5, founded hi.s; monastery, in the wil.de.rness . of-Jordan, it was'ac- 
coihp.iinind .fly p La,u.r,3.,df seventh gel.l|» 

'Theodorct, in a large' volume (the Philolheus in Vit. Patrum, 1 . ix. p. 793-' 
8(13) has collected the lives and miracles of thirty Anachorets. Evagrtus (I. i. 
c! more briefly celebrates the' monks and hermits of Palestine, 

""Sozomen, 1 . vi, c. 33, The great St, Ephrom composed a panegyric on 
these pStrm, or grazing monks (Tillemont, M6m, Ecclfc, tom. viii. p. 292). 
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Thcbais are still inscribed with the monmnonts of their i)cnance.'‘‘' 
The most perfect Hermits are sii|)|Mised to have ])asse(l many days 
■without fp()d, niany nights without sleep, and many years with- 
out speaking; anti glorious was th(‘ ;««;/ (1 alnise that name) who con- 
trived any cell, or seat, of a peculiar construction, which might expose 
him, in the most inconvenient posture, to the inclemency of the seasons. 

Among these, heroes of the monastic life, the nanu' and genius of 
Simeon Stylites/" have been immortalisc'd by the singular invention of 
an aiirial penance. At tin; age of thirteen the young Syrian deserted 
the profe.ssion of a shepherd, and threw himself iido an austere monas- 
tery. After a long and painful novitiate, in which Simeon was repeat- 
edly saved from pious suicide, he established his residence on a moun- 
tain, about thirty or forty nules to the ea,st of Aolioeh. Within the 
space of a imnulra, or circle of st(»nes, to which he had attached him- 
self by a ponderous chain, he ascended a column, which was snccx'ssively 
raised from the height of nine, to that of sixty, feet from the ground.” 
In this last and lofty station, the Syrian Anaclioret resisted the heat 
of thirty, summers, and the C(dd of as many winters. Habit and exer- 
cise instructed him to maintain his dangerous situation without fear or 
giddine.ss, and succc.ssively to assume the <liffereiit iiostures of devotion. 
He sometiiiK.'s pniyed in an erect attitude, will) his outslretclied arms 
in the figure of a cro.ss;luit his most familiar practice was that of bend- 
ing his meagre skeleton from the forelieu<l to I he feel; tind a curious 
spectator, after numbering twelve hundred tnul forty-four repetitions, 
at length desisted fn»m th(! e.ndles.s account. The jirogress of an ulcer 
in his thigh might shorten, but it could not disturb, this CDlrsliul life; 
and the patient Hermit expired without clescentling from his eolunui. 
A prince, who should capriciously iullicl such tortures, would he deemed 
u tyrant; but it would surpa.ss the power of a tyrant to impo.so a long 
lancl miserable cxistcuce on the reluctant victims of his cruelly. This 
.voluntary, martyrdom must .have' graduiilly destroyed the .sensibility 
both of the mind and body; nor can it be presumed that the fanatic- 
who torment themselves tire susceptible of any lively affection f(»r the 

•"The P. Siciird (Mi.ssions tin Levant, Imu. ii. g. c.xaniimMl the 

caveniii of the Lower TIielKd.s with woiuler and devotion. Thu in.sen|ilioiis 
arc iti the old Syriac clniracter, which was used by the Christians of Aljyssinia. 

’“See Tlicodorut (in Vit. Putriun, 1 . ix. p. 848-8.1;.) )■ Antony (in Vit. I’iUriini, 
hi. p, 170-177), Co.sina.s (in Assctmui. Uiblioi. Oriental, tom. i. p. -MO-a.I.t ) , 
EvaRrUis ( 1 . i. c. m, 14), and Tillemonl (M6m Jta-.lw. tom, xv, j), 447-,w.i), 

'yriie narrow' circunifminee of tw'o rutiits, or three feet, which I'wagrins 
a.ssigns for the summit of the column, is iiuxinsisleut witti reason, with (acts, 
and.wilh the rules of architecture. Tlie people who saw it from helow might 
be easily deceived. 

”I must ’not conceal a jiicce of ancient .scandal concerning the origin of thi.s 
ulcer. Tt has been reported that the Devil, ns.suming an angelic form, invitcfl 
him to ascend, like Elijah, into a fiery' chariot. The saint too lia.stily raised 
his foot, and Satan seized the moment of inflicting' this chastisement on his 
vanity. 
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rcHt (if mankind. A cruel, unfeeling temper has distinguished the monks 
of every age and country: their stern indifference, which is seldom mol- 
lified by personal friendship, is inllanied by religious hatred; and their 
merciless zeal has strenuously administered the holy office of the Inqui- 
sition. 

’I'he monastic saints, who excite only tlic contempt and pity of a 
philosopher, were respected and almost adored by the prince and people. 
.Sj.u;ressive crowds of iiilgriins from Gaul and India saluted the divine 
pillar of Simeon; Ihe tribes of Saracens disputed in arms the honour 
of his benediction; Ihe queens of Arabia and Persia gratefully confessed 
his supernatural yirtue; and Ihe angelic Hermit was consulted by the 
younger 'riicodosius in the most important concerns of the church and 
state, llis remains were transported from the mountain of Telenissa, 
by a solemn procession’ of the patriarch, the master-general of the Hast, 
six bishops, twenty-one counts, er tribunes, and six_thousand soldiers.; 
and Antioch revered his hones as her glorious ornament and impreg- 
nable defence. The fame of the apostles and martyrs was gradually 
eclipsed by these recent and popular Anachorets; the Christian world 
fell prostrate before their shrines; and the miracles ascribed to their 
relics exceeded, at least in number and duration, the spiritual exploits 
of their lives. Hut the golden legend of their lives was embellished 
by the artful credulity of their interested brethren; and a believing age 
was easily persuaded that the slightest caprice of an Egyptian or a 
.Syrian monk had been sufficient to interrupt the denial laws of the uni- 
verse. The favourites of Heaven were accustomed to cure inveterate 
diseases with a touch, a word, or a distant message; and to expel the 
most obstinate demons from the souls or bodies which they possessed. 
They familiarly accosted, or imperiously commanded, the lions and 
serpents of the desert; infused vegetation into a sapless trunk; sus- 
pended iron on the surface of the water; passed the Nile on the back 
of a crocodile; and refreshed themselves in a fiery furnace. These 
extravagant talcs, which display tlic fiction, without the genius, of 
poetry, have seriously affecletl the reason, the faith, and the morals of 
the Christians. Their credulity debased and vitiated the faculties of 
the mind: they corrupted the evidence of history; and superstition 
gradually extinguished the hostile light of philosophy and science. 
Every mode of religious worship which had been practised by the saints, 
every mysterious doctrine which they believed, was fortified by the 
sanction of divine revelation, and the .manly virtues, were oppressed, 
by the servile and pusillanimous reign of the monks. If it be possible 

™I know not bow to select or .specify the miracles contained in the Viid! 
Palnim of Itosweydc, a.s the number very much exceeds the thousand pages 
of that voluminous work. An elogajit specimen may he found in the Dialogues 
of Sulpicins Severus and his Li fe of St. Martin. He reveres the monks of 
Egypt; yet he insult.? them with the remark that they never raised the dead; 
whereas the bishop of Tours had restored three dead men to life. 
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to measure the interval helween the philosophic writiiif's (jf Cicero and 
the sacred legend of 'riieodoret, between the iharacter of Cato and that 
of Simeon, we may api)reciate the inenionible revoliilioii which wa.s 
accomplished in the Roman empire within a period <if live hundred 
years. 

IT. The progress of Christianity has been marked by two glorious 
and decisive yiclories: over the learned and luxurious citizens of the 
Roman empire; and over the warlike liarbariaiis of Scythia and Ger- 
many, who subverted the empire and embraced the relij'ion of the 
Romans. The Gpllis were the foremost of Ihest' savage proselytes; 
and the nation was indebted for its conversion to a count r3'man, or at 
least to a subject, worthy to be ranked amony, the inventors i»f useful 
arts who have de.served the remembrance and (.palitiide of [loslerity. A 
great numlter of Roman provincials had been led away into captivity 
by the Gothic bands who ravaged Asia in the time of Galliemis; and 
of these captives many were Christians, and several belonged to the 
ecclesiastical order. Those invoinntary missionaritis, dispersed as slaves 
in the villages of Dacia, successively laboured for the salvation of their 
masters. The seeds which they planted of tlie evangelic doctrine were' 
gradually propagated; and before the end of a eentury the pious work 
was achieved by the labour.s of iriphila.s, wlutse aneeslors Iiad been 
transported beyond the Danube from a small town of (.Cappadocia. 

TJlphilas, the bishop tind apostle of the Goths,’' aiaiuired their love 
and reverence by his blamt‘le.ss life anti indefatigable zeal, and they 
received with implicit confidence the d(K;lrines of trulli and virtue which 
he preached and praclLscd. He executed the arduous task of trans- 
lating the Scriptures into tlieir native tongue, a dialeet of the German 
or Teutonic language; but he prudently sutrpressed the four books of 
Kings, as they might lend to irritate (lie fierce and sanguinary sfiirit 
of the barbarians. The rvide, imperfect idiom of soldiers and slieiduirds, 


■■ ’* Gn iIk; subject of Ulpliilu.s amt the ctmversion of the (iolli.s, see Sozu- 
men, 1 . vi. c. 37: Socraie.s, 1 . iv. c. 33; Thcodiirel, 1 . iv. e. 37; I'liilnsturi'. I. ii. e. 
j;. The hero.iy of I’liilo.storgius aiipear.s to have givi'ii liiiii superior means of 
mforinatioii. 


ITIie alphabet wbicti Ulpliibus or Ullilas was obligeit to coiislrurl is tlie 
M<eso-Gothic, of which many of the tellers are evulcnUy formed from tlie. 
Greek and Roman, St, Martin conlends that it is impossiblu ibat some writlen 
alphabet had not been known long before among the Gotlis. lie supiioses lliat 
their former Ictter.s were llio.se imseribed on the nines, wliieli lieiitn inseparably 
connected with the old idolatrous superstitions were proserilteil by tlie Gbris- 
tian mis.sionarjes. F.vcrywhere Ibe. runes, so coinnion among all (.ieniian tribes, 
disappear after the propagation of ChrisUanity, t)n Itiis point Itiivy says, 
“ The Goths lieforc Ulfilas useil the Rimii: alphabet, eonsisting of IweiUy-finir 
signs, Ulfdas based Ids alphidiet <hi the Greek, adopting the. Greek order, and 
adapted it t(j the reuuirenients of lJofluc speeeli. lint bis aipbnitet lias tweiity- 
nve letters, live of them being derived from liie Runic, one from the l.atin (S), 
and one is of uncertain origin, 'rids uncertain letter lias the valin- of tj, and 
corresponds in position in the alphafict to the Greek nmueral sigma, Itetween 
E and S, | 
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so ill qualified to communicate any spiritual ideas, was improved and 
modulated by his genius; and Ulphilas, before he could frame his ver- 
sion, was obliged to compose a new alphabet of twenty-four letters; 
four of which he invented to express the peculiar sounds that were 
unknown to the Greek and Latin pronunciation.^" But the prosperous 
state of the Gothic church was soon afllicted by war and intestine dis- 
cord, and the chieftains were divided by religion as well as by interest. 
Fritigcrn, the friend of the Romans, became the proselyte of Ulphilas; 
while the haughty soul of Athanaric disdained the yoke of the empire 
and of the Gospel. The faith of the new converts was tried by the 
persecution which he excited. A waggon, bearing aloft the shapeless 
image of Thor, perhaps, or of Woden, was conducted in solemn proces- 
sion through the streets of the camp, and the rebels who refused to 
worship the god of their fathers were immediately burnt with their 
tents and families. The character of Ulphilas recommended him to 
the esteem of the Eastern court, where he twice appeared as the minis- 
ter of peace; he pletided the cause of the distressed Goths, who implored 
the protection of Valcns; and the name of Moses was applied to this 
spiritual guide, who conducted his people through the deep waters of 
the Danube to the Land of Promise.^" The devout shepherds, who 
were attached to his person and tractable to his voice, acquiesced in 
their settlement at the foot of tlie Matsian mountains, in a country of 
woodlands and pastures, which supported their flocks and herds, and 
enabled them to ptirchase the corn and wine of the more plentiful 
provinces. These harmless barbarians multiplied in obscure peace and 
the profession of Christianity.''^ 

’“A niutilatcfl copy of the four Gospels in the Gothic version was published 
A.U. iGOs, ami is csteeiued the most auciciil monument of the Teutonic language, 
though Wclstcin attempts, by some frivolous conjectures, to deprive Ulphilas 
of the honour of the work. Two of the four additional letters express the IV 
and our own Th. .See Simon, Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testament, tom. ii. p. 
219-223. Mill. Prolcgom. p. 131, edit. Kustcr. Wctstcin, Prolcgom. tom. i. p. 
JM. 

[This .mutilated copy of the GospcKs is contained in a MS, called the Codex 
Argenteus, found at Werdcu in Westphalia in the sixteenth century, and now 
preserved at Upsal. It contains more tlian half of the four Gospels. In 1762 
Knettcl discovered and pnljlisltcd from a palimpsest MS. four chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. They were reprinted at Upsal, 1763. There can he 
little <Ioubt that Ulfdas made such a version^hut it is considered by many critics 
extremely doubtful whether it is contained hi the MS, at Upsal, or whether the ■ 
language of the MS. is genuine Old Gothic. These critirs maintain tlat its 
language is a century and a half later than the time of Ulfilas. Cf. Aschbach, 
Grschichle der IVestgothen, p. 35 scq. With regard to the accotmts in Sozomen 
and Socrates, these arc largely derived from Philostorgiiis.— 0 . S.] 

" Philostorgius erroneously places this passage under the reign of Con- 
stantine ; but I am much inclined to believe that it preceded the great emigration. 

We are. obliged to Jornandes (de Reb. Get. c. 51, p. 688) for a short and 
lively picture of those lesser Goths. Gothi minores, populus iinmens'us, com 
suo Pontifice ipsoqttc primate. WiilBla. ^The last words, if they arc not mere 
tautglonv, imply some temporal jurisdiction. • ■ .l.l..-., ■ 
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Their fiercer brethren, the fortnklabh- VisiRuths, universally aduiited 
the religion of the Romans, with whom (lu‘y maintained a perpetual 
intercourse of war, of friendship, or of concpiest. In their long and 
victorious march from the Danube to tlu; Atlantic Ocean they con- 
verted their allies; they educated the rising generation; and the devo 
tion which reigneil in the camp of Alaric, or the court of Toulouse, 
might edify or disgrace the palaces of Rome and ('onstanlinople,' ' 
During the same period (Christianity was embraced by almost all the 
barbarians .who establi.shed their kingdoms on the ruins of the West- 
ern .empire;, the Burgundians in Clattl, the Siievi in Sjiain, the Vandals 
in Africa, the Ostrogoths in I’annonia, and the various hands of mci- 
cenarics that raised Odoacer to (he throne of Italy. The Franks an 1 
the Saxons still persevered in the errors of Paganism; but the F'eank-. 
obtained the monarchy of (laul by their .stihinission to the example of 
Clovis; and the Saxon conquerors of Britain were reclaimed from their 
savage superstition by the missionaries of Rome. 'I'he.se harharian 
proselytes di.splaycd an ardent and surce.ss[iil zeal in the propagation 
of the faith. The Merovingian kings and their suc.re,ssi)rs, Charlemagne 
itini the Othos, exlciidcd by their laws ami victories the dominion of 
the cross. England produced the apostle of tlennany; and the evan- 
gclie, light was gradually diffused from the neiglthourhood of the Rhine 
to the nations of the Elbe, the Vistula, tuul the Uallic.’'" 

The different motives which influenced the reason or the ptissions 
of the biirbariun converts camwit easily he iiscertaine;!. 'I'hey were 
often capricious and accidental; a <lream, an omen, the report of a 
miracle, the example of some priest or hero, the cluirms of !i believing 
wife, and, above all, the fortunate event of a prayer or vow which, in 
a moment of d.anger, they had addressed to the (lod of tin: ( 'hristian.s.'*" 
The early prejudices of education were insensibly erastsl by the habits 
of frcriucnt and familiar society; the moral precepts (,)f the (Josiiel were 
protected by the extravagant virtues of the monks; and a spiritual the- 
ology was supported by the visible power of relic.s, and the pomp of 
religious worsihip. But the rational and ingenitius mode of persuasion 
which a Saxon bishop suggested to a popular saint might sometimes 
be employed by the missionaries who laboured for tlui conversion of 

” At non ita Gothi nun itii Vamliili; malls licet doctorihii.s in.slitttli, ineliorc.'i 
lamen ctiam in hac iiarto <iiiiun nojitri. Salvlm ile (iiihcrii. Ihii, 1. vii. i). iJ.l 
[cd. Par. t6o8]. 

"Mo.slioim has .slightly sketched the progre.ss of ('hristianity in the North, 
from the fourth to the fuurtccnth century. The subject would lilTord materials 
for .in ecclesiastical and even pliihisopliical hi.story, 

“To such a cause has _Socratc,s (1. vii. c. 30) ascrilied the conversion of the 
Burgundians, whose Christian piety is celebrated hy Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. to ktal ). 

“See an original and curiou.s epistle from Daniel, the lir.st hi.shoii of Win- 
chester (Bcda, Hist. Eccles, Anglorum, I. v. c. 18, i», 203. edit. Smith), to St. 
Boniface, who preached the Uospcl among the savages of Hc.ssu and Tluiringia, 
Epistol. Bonifacii, Ixvii. in the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xiii. p. 9.1. 
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infidels. "Admit,” says the saRacious disputant, “ whatever they arc 
pleased tn assert of the fal)ulous and carnal Renealogy of their gods 
and goddesses, who arc propagated from each other. From this i^rin- 
ciple deduce their imperfect nature and human infirmities, the assur- 
ance they were horn, and the probability that they will die. At what 
time, by what means, from what cause, were the eldest of the gods or 
godde.sscs produted? Do they still continue, or have they ceased, to 
propagate? If they have ceased, summon your antagonist to declare 
the reason of this strange alteration. Tf they still continue, the numbe; 
of the gods must become infinite; and shall wc not risk, by the indis- 
creet worship of some impotent deity, to excite the resentment of his 
jealous superior? The visible heavens and earth, the whole system of 
the universe, which may be conceived by the mind, is it created or 
eternal? If created, how or where could the gods themselves exist be- 
fore the creation? If eternal, how could they assume the empire of an 
independent and pre-existing world? Urge these arguments with tem- 
per and moderation; insinuate, at seasonable intervals, the truth and 
beauty of the Christian revelation; and endeavour to make the unbe- 
lievers asliamed without making them angry,” This metaphysical 
reasoning, loo refined perhaps for the barbarians of Germany, was forti- 
fied by the grosser weight of authority and popular consent. The ad- 
vantage of temporal prosperity had deserted the Pagan cause and passed 
over to the service of Christianity. The, Romans themselves,,. the most 
powecfid an.cl. enlightened ntdion of ilie globe, had renounced their 
ancient superstition; and it the ruin of their empire seemed to accuse 
the efficacy of the new faith, the disgrace was already retrieved by the 
conversion of the victorious Goths. The valiant and fortunate bar- 
barians who subdued the provinces of the West successively received 
and reflected the same edifying example. Before the age of Charle- 
magne, the Christian nations of Europe might exult in the e,xclu.sive 
Ijosscssion of the temperate climates, of the fertile lands which pro- 
duced corn, wine, and oil; while the savage idolaters and their help- 
less idols were confined to the extremities of the earth, the dark and 
frozen regions of the North.''^ 

X'hristianity,. which opened thc gales of Heaven to the barbarians, 
introduced an important change in their moral and political condition. 
They received, at the same time, the use of letters, so essential to a 
religion whose doctrines are contained in a sacred book; and while they 
studied the divine truth, their minds were insensiblyi enlarged by the 
distant view of history, of nature, of the arts, and of society. The 
version of the Scriptures into their native tongue, which had facilitated 
their conversion, must excite, among their clergy, some curiosity to read 
the original text, to understand the sacred liturgy of the church, and 

“ The sword of Charlemagjie added weight to the argument; but when 
Daniel wrote this epistle (A.n. 72i), die Mahometans, who reigned from India 
to Spain, might have retorted it against the Christians. 
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to fxaniinc, in llio wriliuKH of tbo falherH, llx' rhaiti of ecclesiastical 
tradition, 'riie.'^e spiritual (dfts were i>n-servc(l in the lireek and Latin 
languages, which r(niccale<l the ine.sliinable monunients of ancient learn- 
ing. The immortal proiluetions of Virgil, Cicero, and f.ivy, which were 
accessible to the ('hristian barbarians, in.-iintained a silent intercourse 
between the reign of Augustus and the times of t'lovis and Charle- 
magne. ^'ho emulation of mankind was encouraged by the remem- 
brance of a more perfect state; and the llaine of .scieiu-e was secretly 
kept alive, to warm and enlighten the mature age of the Western world. 
In the most corrupt stale of Christianity the barbarians might learn 
justice from the hnv, and mercy from the i',i>sl>rl ; and if the knowledge 
of their duty was insufficient to guide their actions or to regulate their 
pa.s.sions, they wore sometimes restrained by conscience, and frwinently 
punished by remorse. Hut the direct authority of religion was less 
effectual than the holy communion, which united them with their 
Christian brethren in siiiritual friendship. 'Phe inllnenco of these senti- 
ments contrihnted to .secure their fidelity in the service or the alliance 
of the Romans, to alleviate the horrors of war, to moderate the inso- 
lence of conquest, and to preserve, in the downfall of the empire, !i per- 
manent respect for the name and institutions of Rome. In the days of 
raganism the priests of Caul itnd Ccrnuiny reigned over the people, and 
controlled the jurisdiction of the magistrates; and the zealous prose- 
lytes transferred an equal, or more amide, measun' of devout obedience 
lo the pontiffs of (he Christian faith. The sacred character of the 
bi.shops was supported by their temporal possessions; they ohiained an 
honourable seat in the legislative assemblies of soldiers iuid freemen; 
and it was their interest, lus well as their duly, lo mollify by peaceful 
counsels the fierce spirit of the barliarians. ''Phe perpetual correspond- 
ence of the Latin clergy, the frcriucnt pilgrimages to Rome and Jeru- 
salem, and iJic growing authority of the popes, cemenled the union of 
the Christian republic, and gradually proflured the similar manners and 
common jurisprudence which have distinguished from the rest of man- 
kind the independent, and even hostile, nations of modern Kurope, 

Ilut the operation of these causes was cheeked and relarded hy the 
unfortunate acijident which infused a deadly poison into the cup of 
salvation. Whatever might be the early .seiilimeiits of lllphilas, his 
connections with the empire and the church were formed during Ihe 
reign of Ariaiiist}}. The apostle of the Goths subscribed the creed of 
Rimini ; professed with freedom, and perhaps wi(h sincerity, that the 
Son was not equal or consubstanlial to the Rattiku;"'’ communicated 
these errors to the clergy and people; and infected the barbaric world 

"“q'lic opinions of Ulphilas_ and the (lotli.s iiirlineil lo seini-Ariaiiisiii, since 
they would not say that the Son wa.s a ervniurc, Ihougli they held coninnuiion 
with those who maintained that heresy. Their apostle represetiUol the whole 
controversy as a (pic.stion of trifling moment which had heen raised hy the 
pa.s.sions of the clergy. Tlieodoret, 1 . iv, c. ,17. 
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wilh an heresy"' which the great Theodosius proscribed and extin- 
guished among the R(m\ans. The Icmpcr and understanding of the new 
proselytes were not adapted to metaphysical subtleties; but they stren- 
uously maintained what they had piously received as the pure and 
genuine doctrines of Christianity. The advantage of preaching and 
expounding the ScriiHures in the 'I’cutonic language promoted the apos- 
tolic labours of IHphihis and his successors; and they ordained a 
competent niiinber of bishojis and presbyters for the instruction of the 
liindrcd tribes. The Ostrogoths, the Ilurgundians, the Suevi, and the 
Vandals, who had listened to the eloquence of the Latin clergy,"" pre- 
ferred the more intelligible lcs.sons of their domestic teachers; and 
•Vrianism was adopted as the national faith of the warlike converts who 
were seated on tlie ruins of the We.stern empire. This irreconcilable 
rl’fference of religion was a perpetual source of jealousy and hatred; and 
the reproach of Barhaiian was embittered by the more odious epithet 
of Heretic. The heroes of the North, who had submitted with some 
reluctance to believe that all their ancestors were in hell,"" were aston- 
ished and e.\asperatcd to learn that they themselves had only changed 
the mode of their eternal condemnation. Instead of the smooth ap- 
plause which Christian kings are accustomed to expect from their loyal 
prelates, the orthodox bishops and their clergy were in a state of oppo- 
sition to the Arian courts; and their indiscreet opposition frequently 
became criminal, and might sometimes be dangerous."^ The pulpit, 
that safe and sacred organ of sedition, resounrlcd with the names of 
Pharaoh and Holofcrnos;"" the public discontent was inflamed by the 
hope or promise of a glorious deliverance; and the seditious saints were 
templed to promote tire accomplishment of their own predictions. Not- 
withstanding these provocations, the catholics of Gaul, Spain, and 
Italy enjoyed, under the reign of tlie Arians, the fr ee and peacefu l exer- 
cisc of their, religion. Their haughty masters respected the zeal of a 

"‘The Ariaiii.sm nf the Giilhs has been imputed to the emperor Valcns: 

" lUupte jiusU) JJei juciieio ip,>ii cum vivum hicenUcrunt, qui propter euni cliani 
inorlui, vilio erroris arson .siiiit.” Orosius, 1 . vii. r. 33 . (>■ SS 4 - This cruel 
sentence is confirmed by Tillemont (Mem. .EccI6.s. tom. vi. p, 604-610), who 
coolly observes, "tin setil homme cntniina dans I’cnfcr tin nombre infini de 
Seplenlrionaiix,” etc. Salvian (dc Gnbcni. Dei, 1 . v. p. 150, 151) pities and 
excuses ibeir involunlary error. 

""Orosius affirms, in the year 4i() (I. vii. c. 41, p. 580), that the cliurches 
of Girist (of the e.'itbolics) were filled with Huns, Suevi, Vandals, Bur- 
gundians. 

"" Kadhod, king of the Prisons, wa.s so innch scantialiscd by this rash declara- 
tion of a missionary, that he drew back his foot after he had entered the bap- 
tismal font. See Fleiiry, Hist. I£ccl6s. torn. ix. p. 167, 

"Tlie epi.sfles of Sidonius, bishop of Clermont under the Visigoths, and of 
AvUtts, Inslwp of Vienne under the Burgundians, explain, sometimes’ in dark 
hints, the general dispositions of the catholics. The history of Clovis and 
Thcodoric will suggest some particular facts. 

““flenseric confessed the. resembkinco'by the severity with which he pun- 
ished such indiscreet allusions. Victor \'itensis, i. 7, p. 10. 
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numerous iK'ople, n>solveil lo die fit the fool of their :illars, and the 
example of their devout conslaney was a<lniired and imitated l)y llie 
I)arbariaiis (liemselvos. 'I’lie eonf|iierors evaded, l)owe\'('r, llie disgrace- 
ful reproach nr confession of fear, hy attiihutiii!' their toleration to 
the liberal motives of reason and humanity; and wliile they affected the 
lansunge, they imperceptiiily iml)iljed the spirit, of i^enuiin! (‘hrislianity. 

The i)eaec (if the church was sometimes interrupted. The catholics 
wore indiscreet, the harhari;ins were impatient; and the imrtial acts of 
severity or injustice, whicli had been recommended by tlie Arian clerf^y, 
were exaf'f'eratcd by the (trthodox writers. 'I'he ('uilt of per.secution 
may l)0 im[)uled to KuriCj-kitlK of_.lhe Visinolhs, who siisiiended llie 
exercise of ecclesiastical, or, at least, of eiascopal functions, and pun- 
ished the popular bishops of Aquilaiii with imprisonment, exile, and 
confiscation."’' lJut the cruel and absurd enterprise of suliduin^ (he 
minds of a whole people was nnde.rlaken hy the ^■andals alone. ( lenserie 
himself, in his early youth, had renounced the ortliodox eoniiniiiiioii; 
and the apostate could neither Krant nor expect a sincere for/fiveness. 
He was exasperated to find that the Africitns, who had lied before him 
in (he field, still presumed lo dispute his will in synods and cluinhes; 
imd his ferocious mind was incapable of tear or of eoinpassioii. His 
catholic subjects were oppressed liy intolerant laws and arbitrary 
punishments. The lanKWiKO <>f (h’useric was furious and formidable; 
the knowledge of his intent ions might justify (he most unfavour- 
able interpretation of his actions; and (he Arijins were reproached with 
llni,.frcquenl execu.lions which stained the palace and (he dominions of 
(he tyrant. Arms and ambition were, however, (he rnliiig ptussions of 
the monarch of (he sea. Hut Ilunneric, his inglorious sou, who seinned 
to inherit only his vices, tormented the catholics with the same unre- 
lenting fury which had been fatal to his brother, his ni’iihews, and llie 
friends and favourites of his father; and even lo (he Arian patriarch, 
who was inhumanly burnt alive in the midst of Cavlhage. 'I'he reli- 
gious war was preceded and prcfKired Iiy an Insidious (nice; persecution 
was made the serious and imiiorliml biusiuess of the Vandal court; and 
the loath.sonie disease whidi hastened the death of Tfunncric revenged 
the injuries, without conlrilniting (o the deliverance, of the church. 'I’he 
throne of Africa was successively filled liy the two nejihews of Ilun- 
neric; by (.liindamiintk who reigned ahoul twelve, and by 'riirasiimind. 
who governed the nation above Uventy.-seven, years. Their adminis- 
tration was hostile and oppressive lo the orthmlox party, tlundaimind 
appeared lo emulate, or even lo surpiess, (he eriielly of his uncle; am! if 
at length he relented, if he recalled the bishops, and restore;! Hie free- 

""Sucli arc the contemimrary amipL'iiiu.s of Sitloiiiius, lii.shoii of Clermont 
( 1 . vii. c. <), i). iSa, etc., edit. Siriiumd). Gregory of 'fours, who <iuotes lliis 
Kpisllc (1. li. c. 2S, in tom. ii. p. 174), extorts an unwarraiitalilc a.s.scriioii, 
that, of the nine vaeandcs in Atiuitain, some had been produced 1 >y episcopal 
mai'tvrdnwf 
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(lorn (»f Alhanasian worship, a premature death intercepted the benefits 
Ilf his tardy clemency. His brother, Thrasioiuiid, was_the greatest and 
most accomplished of the Vandal kings, whom he e.xcelled in beauty, 
jirudencc, andjnagnaniniity of soul. But this magnanimous character 
was dc^'.aded by his intolerant zeal and .deceitful clemency. Instead of 
threats and tortures, he employed the gentle, but efficacious, powers of 
seduction. Wealth, dignity, and the royal favour were the liberal re- 
wards of apnstacy; the ratliolics who had violated the laws might pur- 
chase their pardon by the renunciation of their faith; and whenever 
'riirasimuiul mediated any rigorous measure, he patiently waited till the 
indiscretion of his adversaries furnished him with a specious oppor- 
tunity. Bigotry was his last sentiment in the hour of death; and he 
e.\acled from his successor a solemn oath that he would never tolerate 
the .sectaries of Athanasius. But his successor, Hilclcric, the gentle son 
of the savage T-Iunneric, preferred the duties of humanity and justice 
to the vain obligation of an impious oath; and his accession was glori- 
ously marked by the restoration of peace and universal freedom. The 
throne of that virtuous, though feeble, monarch was usurped 1 q^ his 
cousin Gellmer, a z ealous Arian: but the Vandal kingdom, before he 
coiild enjoy or abuse his power, was subverted by the arms of Bcli- 
sarius; and the orthodox party retaliated the injuries which they had 
endured."'' 

The passionate declamations of the catholics, the sole historians of 
this persecution, cannot afford any distinct scries of causes and events, 
any impartial view of characters or counsels; but the most remarkable 
circumstances that deserve either credit or notice may bo referred to 
the following heads: I. In the original law, which is still extant,"' llun- 
neric expressly declares, and the declaration ai)i)ears to be correct, that 
he had faithfully transcribed the regulations and penalties of the Im- 
j)erial edicts again.st the heretical congregations, the clergy, and the 
people, who dissented from the established religion. If the rights of 
conscience had been understood, the catholics must have condemned 
their past conduct, or accjuiescecl in their actual sufferings. But they 
still persisted to refuse the indulgence which they claimed. While they 
trembled under the lash of persecution, they praised tlie laudable sever- 

““Thc original inoinunc'iits of the Vaiiclaj persecution are ijreserved in the 
live I)ook.s of tiic history of Victor Vitensis (de J'orsociitione Vandalicfi), a 
fiishop who was exiled Iiy flunncric; in the Life of St. I''ul8entius, who was 
distinguished in the iiefsecution of ThrasimunU (in fJihlioth. Max. Patruiti, 
torn. ix. p. 4-ifiJ ; and in the first bonk of the Vandalic War, by the impartial 
Procopius (c. 7, Jj, p. ipO, it) 7 > lOS. IW led. I’aris; toin. i. p. 344 sqq., cd. 
lionnlJ. TI(nn. Kniuart, the last editor of Victor, has illu.slratcd the whole 
subject with a copius and learned apparatus of notes and supplement. (Paris, 
i(n).t.) 

"‘Victor, iv. 3 , p. Os. Huniicric refuses the name of Catholics to the 
Jloinooimaiis. He describes, as tlie veri Divina: Majestatis cultorcs, his own 
party, who professed llie faith, confirmed by more than a tliousand bishops, 
in the synods of Rimini and Sclcueia. 
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ily of J-Iunnoric himsdf, who luirnl or iKiiiislu'd f^roiil numliors of Man- 
jcteiiisj''' and th('y rrjcctc'd with horror tho iKooniinious compromise 
that tlic disciples i)f Arius and of Alhanaaiiis shoidd enjoy a reciprocal 
and similar lolevalion in the. tevrit<»ries of the Koinans aivd in those of 
the Vandals.''" IF. The practice of a conference, which tin; catholics had 
so frecincntly used to insult and pnui.sh their obstinate antaj^onists, was 
retorted afiainst themselves.'" At the coniin.'iiid of Hininerie, four hun- 
dred and sixty-six orthodox hishops a.ssemhled at ( 'arlluige; bnt when 
they were admitted into the ball of niidieiHa', llii'v li.id the inortilkalion 
of IjeholdiiiK the Ariaii Cyrila exalted on the patriarchal throne. 'I'he 
<]isputants were .s('i)arat<'d, after (he niutual and orcliiuiry reproaches of 
noise and .sih'nce, of delay and precipitation, of milit.try force and of 
popular clamour. One martyr and one ei)nfes.sor were selected amoiiK 
the catholic hishoiis; twenty-eisht e.scaped hy IliK'hl, and (M^dity-eiitht 
by conformity; forty-six were sent into t’orsica to cut (iinlier for the 
royal navy; and tliree hundred .-nid two were h.aiii.slied to the different 
parts of Africa, cxjjosed to the insults of their enemies, and carefully 
deprived of all the temporal and .spiritual comforts of life.”'' 'I’he hard- 
ships of Leu years’ exile must have reduced their niunl)c‘vs; and if 
they had complied witli the law of 'Phriisimiind, w'hich prohil)ite(I any 
opiseniial con.seerations, the orlluxlox church of .'Vfrira must have ex- 
pired with (he lives of it.s actual meinlH*r.s. 'Phey disoheyed; and their 
rli.sohc!( lienee was punisherl by a second exile of Iwo lumdia'd and Iwenly 
hishoi)S into Sardinia, where they laiiKui.shed lifteen years, till the acces- 
sion of the Kracions fliklerie.'"' The two isliiiids were judiciously chosen 
by the malice of their Arian tyrants. Seneeu, from his own expiu-ienee, 
has deplored and exuRKeraled the misi'rahle st.'ite of ( lorsiea,'" and the 
plenty of Sardinia was overbalanced by the unwholesome ijuality of 

""Victor, ii. t, ] 3 . ai, aa, iMiidiihilior . , . vidcliatiir. In tlic KfS.S. wliicli 
omit tins word, the iiassuKc is unintclliKililc, See. ttuiniwl. Not. i>. 

"“Victor, ii. a, p. 23, a,i [at, aaj. _ Tint clcri'y of t'arlliairc callctt ihcsu 
conrlilions I'rrintloM’; iind iticy .sccni, indeed, to liavt! Iii’cn proposed .as it sn;ir« 
to enlr.-ip tin: ciilholie, Iiistiops. 

“‘See tile narrative of tlii.s eonfereiiee and the trisiliiienl of tlie lii.shops 
in Victor, ii. i.t-rti, p. .'tS-.ja, and the whole fmirtlt hooK-, p, (i.t-yi. 'Pile third 
liook, p. ,)a-02, i.s entirely lilted hy tlteir apolopy or confi-sslon of failli. 

"’'See Itie list of the African tii.sluip.s, in Vielor. ji, iiy-t.io, and Kninarl'.s 
nolc,s, p. 2i5-.iy7. 'I'he sehi.sniatic nainu tif Dnimlux frctitienily tieeurs, and 
they appear to have adopted (like our faiiatie.s of (he Iasi apie) the pioics 
appellations oi Jkiitlalus, Dcoi/ralhs, Qiiiitrulldrus, ftiihfiiU'im, etc. 

“"h’ulgcnl. Vih c. J(i-2(). 'I'hrasinmutl alTeetetl the ]iraistj of moderation and 
learniin'; and I'ulKenlius addre.sscd tliree liooks of cinUrovt'r.sy to tlie Ariati 
tyrant, whom he styles l>ihslnu’ Jii'X. Hihlioih. Maxim. I'atrum’, tom. ix. p. 41. 
Only sixty bishop.s arc meniioncd a.s exiles in the Life of Friljfenlhis ; (hey are 
increased to one lunidrcd and twenty by Victor Tunmim‘)i,i',is and l.sidore; lint 
the lunnher of two hundred ;md twenty i.s specified in the Ifiiftiria MweUa 
and a short authentic chroniele of the limes. .See .Kiiinart, )i, 570, '171. 

'See the base and insipitl cpii'ranis of the .Stoic, wlui could not suiiport 
exile with more fortitinle Ilian C.)vtd. f'orsteu misht not produce, corn, wine, 
or oil; hut it could not he destitute of itrass, water, and even fire 
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the air."" IJI. The zeal of Genseric and his successors for the conver- 
sion of the calh(jlics must have rendered them still more jealous to guard 
the purity of the Vandal faith. Before the churches were finally shut, 
it was a crime to appear in ajbarbarjan dress; and those who presumed 
to neglect the royal mandate were rudely dragged backwards by their 
long liair.”" The palatine officers, who refused to profess the religion 
of their prince, were Ignominiously stripped of their honours and em- 
ployments; banished to Sardinia and Sicily; or condemned to the serv- 
ile labours of slaves and peasants in the fields of Utica. In the dis- 
tricts which had been peculiarly allotted to the Vandals, the exercise of 
the catholic worship was more strictly prohibited; and severe penalties 
were denounced against the guilt both of the missionary and the prose- 
lyte. By these arts the faith of the barbarians was preserved, and 
their zeal was Inflamed; they discharged with devout fury the office of 
spies, informers, or executioners; and whenever their cavalry took the 
field, it was the favourite amusement of the march to defile the churches 
and to insult the clergy of the adverse faction.^"" IV. The citizens who 
had been educated in the luxury of the Roman province were delivered, 
with exquisite cruelty, to the Moors of the desert. A venerable train of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, with a faithful crowd of four thou- 
sand and ninety-six i>ersons, whose guilt is not precisely ascertained, 
were torn from their native homes by the command of Hunneric. Dur- 
ing the night they were confined, like a herd of cattle, amidst their 
own ordure: during the day they pursued their march over the burn- 
ing sands; and if they fainted under the heat and fatigue, they were 
goaded or dragged along till tliey expired in the hands of their tor- 
mentors.^"^ The.se unhappy exiles, when they reached the Moorish 
huts, might excite the compassion of a jpeople whose native humanity 
was neither improved by reason nor corrupted by fanaticism: but if 
they e.scaped the dangers, they were condemned to share the distress, 
of a savage life. V. It is incumbent on the authors of persecution pre- 
viously to reflect whether they arc determined to support it in the last 
extreme. They excite the flame which they strive to extinguish; and 
it soon becomes necessary to chastise the contumacy, as well as the 
crime, of the offender. The fine, which is he unable or unwilling to 
discharge, exposes liLs person to the severity of the law;';, and his con- 
tempt of lighter penalties suggests the use and propriety of capital pun- 

*' Si o 1 ) gravitatem eucli interissent, vile dainnUin.' Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. In 
this application Thrasimund would have adopted the readinfr of some critics, 
utile dammun. 

” .See these preludes of a general persecution, in Victor, ii. c. 3, 4, 7, and the 
two edicts of Hunneric, 1 . ii. p. 35, I. iv. p. 64. 

""Sec Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 7 [c. 8], p, 197 ,. *98 [tom. i. p. 344 
sgg., cd. Bonnl. A Moorish prince endeavoured to propitiate the God of the 
Christians by his dilig;cnce to erase the marks of the vandal sacrilege. 

'“^Scc this story in Victor, ii. 8-12, p. 30-34. Victor describes the distress 
of these confessors as an eyerwitness. 
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ishmcnl. Througli the veil of fiction niul cloclam.-ition we may clearly 
perceive that the catholics, more especially uiuler the, reign of llunncric, 
cncliireci the most cruel and ignominious trealnu'nl."’- Rcspectalfie 
citizens, noble matrons, and consecrated virgins were stripped naked 
and raised in tli(‘ air by pulleys, with a weight suspended at their feet, 
fn this painful attitude their naked bodies were lorn with srourges, or 
burnt in the most lender parts with red-liot jilates of iron. Tlie ampu- 
tatiim of the ears, the nose, live tongue, and the. right hand was inllicted 
by (he Aritins; and although the precise miinher cannot be defined, it 
is cviflent that many ivcrsons, among whom a l)ishot>,"’'' and a procon- 
sul,'"' may he named, were entitled to the crown (vf martyrdom. The 
same honour has been a.scribed to the memory of (‘ouiil .Sebastian, 
wild professc:! the Nicene creed with unshaken constancy; and (Icn- 
seric, might detest us an heretic the hrave and ami )i I ions fugitive whom 
lie dreaded as a rival. VI. A new inorle of conversion, which might 
subdue the feelile and alarm the timorous, was empli»ye(l Ivy the Arian 
ministers. They impo,sed, Ivy fraud or vioUmce, the riles of haptism; 
and punished the apo.slacy of the eat holies, if they disclaimed this 
( dious and profane ceremony, which scandalously violated the Irecdom 
of the will and the unity of the sacrament.""* 'riit* lioslile <seets had 
formerly allowed the vididity of each other’s Iniptism; and the iniio- 
v'alion, so fiercely mainlalnerl by the Vandals, can he iinpuled only to 
(ho example and advice of the boiiatists. Vll. 'I’lie Arian clergy sur- 
passed ill religious cruelty the king and his \'andals: Ivut they were 
incapable of cultivating the spiritual vineyard wliich they wt're so 
desirous to po.ssess. A patriarch might .seat himself on the throne 
of Carthage; some bishops, in the priiieipal citie.s, might usurp the 
place of their rivals; hut the smallness of their mmilvers, and their ig- 
norance of the Latin language,""* distjualified the Ivarharians for the 
ecclesiastical ministry of a great church; and the Africans, after tlio 

“.See the fifth book of Victor. Ili.s |ia.s.siooati' rompluint.s are confirmed 
by the solver testimony of I’roeoiHns ami the i)ut)tic eloclavation of Uv' emperor 
Jicsliniau. Cod. 1 . i. tit. xxvii. 

Victor, ii. iH, p. 41. 

"‘Victor, V. 4, p. 74, 75, llis name was \'’iciorianu.s, .aml lie wa.s a wealthy 
citizen of Adrmnetiini, wIkv enjoyed Uie coitlidcnie of tlm king, liy wlio.se 
favour he bad obtained live ofllce, or at Ica.st tlie title, of iiroctvn.siil of Africa. 

” Victor, i. 6, IV. 8, (V, After relating the linn ntsisianre .ind ile-xtcroiis r«i>ly 
of Count Sel)astian, he adds, (|uare atio laliii.s] generis argumento po.stca 
bcllicosum virum oceidit. 

'““Victor, V, 12, 13. I'iUcniont, klcni, liccle.s. tom. vi. p, tkvo. 

^'"Primate was more properly tlie title of tlui bi.slioii of Cartilage; but the 
name of patriarrh was given by the sorts and nations to their principal ec- 
cle.sia.stic. See Thom|issln, Discipline de I'ltglise, tom. i. p. 155, £5g, 

‘““The patriarch (-'yrjla himself publicly declared that he (lid not under- 
stand Latin (Victor, ii. 18, p. 42): Nescio (.atine; and he inight converse 
with tolerable case, without being capaivte. of di.sputitig or preaclung in that 
language. Ilis vandal clergy were still more ignorant; and .small c(,vnfidencc 
could be placed in the Africans who had conformed. 
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loss of their orlhotlox piistors, were depriverl of the public exercise of 
Christianity. Vrtf. 'J'lie emperor.s were the natural protectors of the 
Homoousian doctrine; and the faithful people of Africa, both as Ro- 
mans and as catholics, preferi'ccl their lawful sovereignty to the usurpa- 
tion of Ihe barbarous heretics. During an inicrvfil of peace and friend- 
ship Hunnerii- restored Ihe cathedral of Carthage, at the iiifercessior. 
of Zeno, who reigned in the East, and of Placidia, the daughter and 
relict of emperors aiid the sister of the ([ueen of the Vandals.''’“ But 
this decent regard was of short duration; and the haughty tyrant dis- 
played his contempt for (he religion of the empire by studiously arrang- 
ing the bloody images of pcrscc-ulion in all the principal streets through 
which the Roman ambassador must pass in his way to the palace.^'” 
An oath was required from the bishops who were assembled at Carthage, 
that they would support the succes.sion of his son Hilderic, and that 
they would renounce all foreign or iransmarinc correspondence. This 
engagement, consistent, as it should seem, with their moral and religious 
duties, was refused Iiy the more sagacious meml)crs ” ' of the assembly. 
Their refusal, faintly coloured by the pretence that it is unlawful for 
a Christian to swear, must provoke the suspicions of a jealous tyrant. 

The catholics, oppressed by royal and military force, were far su- 
perior to (heir adversaries in numbers and learning. With the same 
weapons which the Greek'"* and Latin fathers had already provided 
for the Arian controversy, (hey repeatedly silenced or vanquished the 
fierce and illiterate .successors of Ulphilas. The consciousness of their 
own superiority might have raised them above the arts and passions of 
religious warfare. Yet, instead of t^suming such honourable pride, the 
orthodox theologians wore tempted, by the assurance of impunity, to 
compose fictions which must be stigmatised with the epithets of fraud 
and forgery. They ascribed their own polemical works to the most ven- 
erable names of Christian antiquity; the characters of Athanasius and 
Augustin wore awkwardly personated by Vigilius and his disciples;*'" 
and the famous creed, which so clearly expounds the mysteries of the 

Victor, ii. I, 2, p. 22. 

Victor, V. 7 , ]). 77. lie appeals to tlic ambassador himself, whoso name 
■was Uranius. 

Asiiiliores, Victor, iv. 4, p. 70. Tic plainly intimates that their quotation 
of the Gospel, " Non jurabitis in toto," was only meant to elude the obligation 
of an inconvenient oath. The forty-six bishops who refused were banished to 
Corsica ; the three hundred and two who swore were distributed through the 
provinces of Africa. 

Fulgcntius, bishop of Ruspte, in the Byweene province, was of a senatorial 
family and had received a liberal education. He could repeat all Homer and 
Menander before he was allowed to .study Latin, his native tongue (Vit. 
Fulgent, c. i). Many African bishops might understand Greek, and many 
Greek theologians were translated . into T-atin. 

Compare the two prefaces to the Dialogue of Vigilius of Thapsus (p. 118, 

1 19, edit. Chiflet) . He might amu.se his learned reader with an innocent 
fiction; hut the subject was too grave, and tlie Africans were too ignorant, 
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Trinily .'incl the Tnciirnatioii, is deduced, with strong probability, from 
this African school.'" JCvon the Scrijitiires thi'iiiselve.s were profaned 
by their rash and sac rilegioas hands. 'I'lie memorable text which 
asserts the unity of the Tukf.k who bear witness in heaven’"'’ is 
condemned by the universal silence of the orthodox fathers, ancient 
versions, and authentic manuscrijits.'"’ It was first alleged by the 
catholic bishops whom Hiinneric summoned to the conference of Car- 
thage."’ An allegorical interpretation, in the form perhaps of a mar- 
ginal note, invaded the te.xt of the l.atin liibles which were renewed 
and corrected in a dark perical of ten centuries."" After the inven- 
tion of printing,"" the editors of the Greek Testament yielded to their 
own prejudices, or those of the times;''-" and the pious fraud, which was 

"‘The P. (Jui'snel starled this oiiiiiion, whicli has heeii favciiirahly rcieeivcd. 
Hut the tliree. [ullowiiifi; Irnllis, liowcvcr siirprihiiii,' they niav .seem, .arc now 
iiiiivcrsally ae.kiiowlciljfcil (ticrard Vo.ssiii.s, torn. vi. i». srh-Saj; Tilicnioiil, 
Mem. licclos, turn. viii. p. Miy-Oyi). i. St. Atluuiasin.'i is nut ttio author of 
the (’.reed wliicli is .so frcciucntly lead in our ehmxhcs. a. It docs not ai)pe.ar 
to have existed within a century after his death. 3. It was 01 it'imdty composed 
in the Latin tongue, and, conscc|ticnlly, in tlie WciUern procinccs. (Icimadiiis, 
a palnarch of fonstantinoplc, was .so imicli ama/fed liy tl\is extraordinary 
composition, that he frankly pronounce<l it to l)e tlic work of a drunken man. 
I’ctav, Doginat. Theologica, tom. ii. I. vii. c. H, p. (>87. 

‘“i John V. 7. See Simon, Hist, t’rilhine dii Nouveau Testament, part i. 
c. xviii. p. i.’03-2i8; and part ii. 0. ix. p. (W-ui j and the clahorate I’rolcRomcna 
and Amiotatioms of Dr. Mill and Wcl-stein to their edition!! of the Greek Testa- 
ment, In 1(18!), the papist Simon strove tti lie free; in 1707, llie Protestant Mill 
wi.shed to he a slave; in 1751, the Arminian Wcl.steiii n.sed the liberty of hi.s 
times and of hi.s sect. 

""Of all tlic MSS. now extant, above four.score in numlier, some of which 
are more than moo years old (WeUlein ad loe.). Tlie nrtlwdnx copies of the 
'Vatican, of tlie Complutensian editors, -of Robert Slcplieiis, are become invisi- 
ble; and the Iwa MSS. of I )nl)liii and Berlin are unworthy to form an exception. 
Sec_ limyln's \V(»rks, vol, ii. p. ajy-j.S.S, and M. de Missy’s four in- 

genious letters, in lorn. viii. and ix. of the Journal Iirilanni(iue. 

Or, more properly, l)y tlie four hisliop.s who coiniio.sed aiul pnl)Iished the 
profc.ssiun of faith in the name of their bretlircii. They styled tliis text luce 
rlarius (Victor Vitensis de Persecut. Vandal. 1 . iii. c. ii, p, 5.;). It is (pioted 
soon afterwards Iiy the African polemics Vigilins and Pulgenlhis, 

"" In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Bilileii were corrected liy Lan- 
iriuic, archbishop of Gaiilerhnry, and by Nicolas, cardinal and lilirarian of tlie 
ItoTnaii church, secundum orlhodoxain rnlein (VVelstcin, I’rolegotn. p. 84, 85). 
Notwithstanding the.se corrections, the pa.s.sagc is stilt wanting in twenty-five 
Latin MSS. t Wetstein ad loc.), the oldest and the fiiirest ; two i|ualities .seldom 
united, except in inaiuisrripls. 

Tlio art which the Germans had invented wiis atiiiHed in Itidy to the profane 
writers of Ronic and Greece. Tin: original Greek of the New Testament was 
published about the same time (A.n. 1314, isK't, 1520,) by the industry of Kra.s- 
tmis and the munificence of Cardinal Ximencs. The t.’oinplntcnsian Polyglot 
co.st the cardinal 50,000 ducats. See Mattairc, Annal. T'ypograph. tom. ii, p. 
2-8, 125-133; and vVetstein, Prologotiicna, p. nfi-uy. 

"“The three wtlncssc.s have been cslaWisln-d in our flreek Testaments by 
the prudence of Krasnms; the honest bigotry of the Comptulcnsian editors; 
the tyfwgraphical fraud or error of Robc'rt Stephens in the placing a crotchet; 
and the deliberate falsehood or strange niisajiprchension of Theodore Bc/.a. 
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embraced with eciual zeal at Rumc and at Geneva, has been infinitely 
multiplied in every cciuiilry and every language of modern Europe. 

The example of fraud must excite suspicion: and the specious miracles 
by which the African catholics have defended the truth and justice of 
their cause may lie ascribed, with more reason, to their own industry 
than to the visible protection of Heaven. Yet the historian who views 
this religious conflict with an impartial eye may condescend to men- 
tion one preternatural event, which will edify the devout and surprise 
the incredulous. Tipasa,'-* a maritime colony of Mauritania, sixteen 
miles to the east of t’lcsarca, had been distinguished in every age by 
the orlhfxlox zeal of its inhabitants. They had braved the fury of the 
Donatisls;'-- they resisted or eluded the tyranny of the Arians. The 
town was deserted on the a[iproach of an heretical bishop: most of the 
inhabitants who could procure ships passed over to the coast of Spain; 
and the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion with the usurper, 
still presumed to hold their pious, but illegal, assemblies. Their dis- 
obedience cxasiicrated the cruelty of Hunneric. A military count was 
despatched from (larthage to Tipa.s:i: he collected the catholics in the 
Forum, and, in the presence of the whole province, deprived the guilty 
of their right hands and their longue.s. Hut the holy confessors con- 
tinued tt> speak witlmut tongues; and this miracle is attested by Victor, 
an African bishoi), who [lublished an history of the persecution within 
two years after llic event.’-'' “ If any one,” says Victor, “ should doubt 
of the trulh, let him repair to Constantinople, and listen to the clear 
and pcrfiict language of Rcstitutus, the subdeacon, one of these glorious 
sufferers, who is now lodged in the palace of the emperor Zeno, and is 
respected by the devout empress.” At Constantinople wo are aston- 
ished to find a cool, a learned, and unexceptionable witness, withoul 
interest, and willmut passion. /Eneas oLGaga, a I’latonic philosopher, 
has accurately described his own observations on these African suf- 
ferers. “ i saw them myself: I heard them speak: I diligently inquired 
by what means such an articulate voice could be formed without any 
organ of speech: 1 used my eyes to examine the report of my ears: I 
opened their inouth, and saw that the whole longue had been com- 
pletely torn away by the roots; an operation which the physicians gen- 
erally siippo.se to he mortal.” The testimony of /Eneas of Gaza 

I’lin, Ili.sl, Natural, v. i; ttiiicrar. Wc.sseling, p. 15; Ccllariiis, Gcngrayh. 
Anlicj. tniii. ii. part ii. p. 127. Thi.s Tipasa (which must not he cnntoundecT witl« 
anollier in Nuinidia) wa.s a town of some note, since Vespasian endowed it 
with tlio riahl of Latiuin. 

Oplatus Milevitann.s dc Sclii.sm, Donalisl. 1 . it, p. 38. 

Victor Vilensi.s, v, fi. p. 76, Ruinart, p. 483-487. 

/Eneas Gazreus in Tlicoplirasto, in Biblioth. Patrum, tom. viii. p. 664, 663. . 
He was a Christian, and composed this Dialogue (the Theophrastus) on the 
immortality of the sonl and the resurrection of the body; besides twenty-five 
Epi.stlaa, still extant. .See Cave (Hist. Littcraria, p. 297) and Fabriciu,s 
(lliblioth. Grrec. tom. i. p. 422). 
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tuifflit be confirmed by the siiperlluous evidence of tlu‘ emperor Jui.- 
tiiiian, in a per[)e(iial edict; of ('mint Marcellimis, in his ('lironicic of 
the times; and of pope ClreKory the First, wim had resided at Con- 
stantinople as the minister of the Roman [lonliff.’-" 'I'liey all lived 
within the compass of a century; and they all aiipeal to their pi'rsonal 
knowledi^e or the public notoriety for the truth of a miracle which was 
repeated in several instances, displayed on the Kreatest theatre of the 
world, and sulanilled during a series of years to the eahn examination 
of the senses, 'rhis snpernatnral f-pfl of the .\frican i onfe.ssors, who 
ii[)oko without lonj'ues, will command the as.seni, of those, and of tho.se 
only, who already hcliove (hat their lauffuane, was pure, and orthodox. 
iJul the sliilihorn mind of an infidel is guarded by .secret, ineinablo 
suspicion; and the Arian, or .Soeinian, who has seriously rejected the 
doctrine of the Trinity, will not he .shaken by I lie most jdatisihle evi- 
dence of an Alhanasiaii miracle. 

The Vamlals and the Ostrogoths jiersevere:! in the profession of 
Arianisni till the final ruin of llie kingdoms Avliich they Iiad founded in 
Africa and Italy. 'I'hc barliariaiis of (laid sulnnilted to the orthodox 
<lominion of the Franks; and .Spain was restored to tlui ealholie eluireh 
by the voluntary conversion of the Visigoths. 

This .salutary revolution was hastened by the example of a royal 
martyr, whom our ealme.r reason may style aiv ungrateful rebel. t.co- 
vigild, the (iolhic monarch of St»ain, deserved the re.specl of his enemies 
and the love of his sulijecls: the catholics enjoyed a free toleration, and 
his Arlan .synods attempted, without much sucm.s, to reeonrile their 
s(’niple.s by abolishing the unpopular rite of a srrontl baiitlsm. His 
eldest son llcrmenegild, who was invesletl by his father with the royal 
diadem and the fair principality of HaJlica, contracted an honoural)le 
and orthodox alliance with a Merovingian [)rinces.s, the daughter of 
Sigebert, king of Auslnisia, and of the famous llnmechild. 'Ihe beau- 
teiiius Tngun dis, who was no more than thirteen ye.'irs of age, was re- 
ceived, beloved, and persecuted in the Arian court of 'roledo; and her 
religious constancy was alternately assaulted with blandishments and 
violence by (Jpisyintlia, the IHdliicjiUQlt, who abiiseil the dotihle idaitn 

“Justinian. Codc.x, 1 . i. til. xxvii. [leg. ij; Mareelliii. in t'liron. i>. 45. in 
Tliesaur, 'IVnipunnn Scaliger; I’roeojiiu.s, tie liell. Vandal. 1 , i. e. H, p. 0)(> led. 
I’ar. ; tom. i. ji. 3.1s, ed. Uonn] ; Ciregor. Magmi.s, Dialtig. iii. None id the.se 
witnesses have specified the, imndjer of the confessors, which is fixed at sixty 
in an old inenology fuimd Rninarl, p. .|Hfi). Two of them lost llieir .speech 
by fornication; hnt the miracle is enhanced liy the .singidar hisianee of a hoy 
who had iii'vcr spoken he fore. Ids tongue was e.ut out. 

'“See the two general historiait.s of .Spsiln, Mariana (Ili.st. de Helms Itis- 
paui», tom, I 1 . v. c. 13-15, !'■ d’J-t'M) and I’Vrreras ( Frenclr Ir.anslaliou tom, 
il p, 306-247). Mariana almost forRCls that he is a Jesuit, to assume the stylo 
and spirit of a Roman classic. F'erreras, an indii,stn(in.s compiler, revlew.s his 
facts and rectifies liis chronology. 
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of malcnial authority.'^' Incensed by her resistance, Goisvintha seized 
the catholic princess by her long hair, inhumanly dashed her against the 
ground, kicked her till she was covered with blood, and at last gave 
orders that she should be stripiied and thrown into a basin or fish- 
pond.'-" Love and honour might excite Hennenegild to resent this 
injurious treatment of his bride; and he was gradually persuaded that 
Ingundis suffered for the cause of divine truth. Her tender complaints, 
and the weighty arguments of T.eander, archbishop of Seville, accom-; 
plished liis conversion; and the heir of the Gothic monarchy was initi- 
alc<l in the Nicene faith by the solemn rites of confirmation.""’ The 
rash youth, inllamed by zeal, and perhaps by ambition, was tempted 
to violate the duties of a son and a subject; and the catholics of Spain, 
although they could not complain of pcrsecutif)n, applauded his pious 
rebellion against an heretical father. 'I'hc civil war was protracted by 
the long and obstinate sieges of Merida, Cordova, and ScvUle, whidi 
had strenuously espoused the party’of Hennenegild. He invited the or- 
thodox barbarians, the .S'ucvi and the Franks, to the destruction of his 
native land: he solicited the dangerous aid of the Romans, who possessed 
Africa and a part of the Sjianish coast; and his holy ambassador, the 
archbishop I.eancler, effectually uegoliatcd in person with the Byzantine 
court. But the hopes of the catliolics were crushed by the active dili- 
gence of a monarch who commanded the troops and treasures of Spain; 
and the guilty Ilermenegild, after his vain attempts to resist or to es- 
cu|te, was compelled to surrender himself into Ihe hands of an incensed 
father. L(*pyigild was still mindful of that sacred character; and the 
rcl)cl, (lespoiled of the regal ornanjcnls, was still permitted, in a decc.it 
exile, to profess the catholic religion. His repeated and unsuccessful 
treasons at length provoked the indignation of the Gothic Icing; and the 
sentence of death, which he pronouncetl with apparent reluctance, was 
privately executed in the tower of Seville. The inflexible constancy with 
which he refused to accept the-Arian communion., as the price of his 
safety, may excuse the honours that have been paid to the memory of St. 
Hennenegild. His wife and infant son were detained by the Romans 
in ignominious captivity; and this domestic misfortune tarnished the 
glories of Leovigild, and embittered the last moments of his life. 

His son and successor, RecarecI, th e first ca tholic king, of .Spain, had 
imbibed the faith of his unfortunate brother, which lie supported with 

‘"Goisvintha .succes.sivcly nnirricd two kin^s of the Visigoths :_AthanigiIfl, 
to whom .she l>ore Jinniccliihi, the mother of Iiigunclifi; and Leovigild, whiiso 
two .son.s, Hennenegild and Keearcd, were the issue of a former marriage. 

IracniKliic furore stieecnsa, adprehemsam per comam capitis pueilajn in 
terrani eonlidit, et din calcihus verberatam, ac sanguine cruentatam, jussit 
exspoliari, et pisi-itue iminergi, Greg. Turon. 1 . v. c. 39, in tom. ii. p. SSS- 
Gregory is one of our best originals for this portion of history, 

'■"’The catholics, who admitted the bixptism of heretics, repeated the rite, or, 
a.s it was afterwards styled, the sacrament, of confirmation, to which they 
ascribed many mystic and marvellous prerogatives, both vlfflblc and invisible. 
See Chardoii, Hist, dcs Sacremens, tom. i. p. 40S-SS2< 
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more prudence and succesa. Instead of rcvollini? aR.'iinat his father, 
Recared patiently expected the hour of his death. Instea<l of condemn- 
ing his memory, he piously supposed that the dying monarch had abjured 
the errors of Arianisnij and recominenderl to his son the conversion of the 
Gothic nation. To accomplish that salutary end, Recansl convened an 
assembly of the Arian clergy and nobles, declared himself a catholic, 
and e.vhorted them to imil.'ite the example of their prince. The laborious 
interpretation of doubtful texts, or the curious pursuit of meta(>hysical 
arguments, woulfl have excited an endless controversy; :ind the uiou- 
arch di.screctly proposed to his illiterate audience two substantial and 
visible arguments — the te.stimony of Karlh anrl of Fft'aven. The Earth 
had submitted to the. Nicene synod: the Romans, the barbarians, and the 
inhabitants of Spain unanimously prufesstul the .same orthodox creed; 
and the Vi.sigoth.s resisted, almost alone, the consent of the Christian 
world. A superstitious age was i)rei)ared to reverence, as the tc'stimony 
of Heaven, the preternatural cures which were iierformed by the .skill or 
virtue of the catholic clergy; the baptismal fonts of Osset in Ihetica,''"' 
which were spontaneously rcplenislicd each year on the vigil of Raster;''" 
and the miraculous shrine of St. Martin of Tours, which had already 
converted the Suevic prince and people of Gallicia."'* 'I'he catholic 
king encountered some difficulties on this iinporttint change of the na- 
tional religion. A conspiracy, .secretly fomented by the (|uccn-d<)wager, 
was formed against his life; and two counts excited a dangerous revolt 
in the Narhonnese Gaul. lUit Recared disuniicd the con.spiralors, de- 
feated the rebels, and executed severe justice, which the Arians, in their 
turn, might brand with the reproach of persecution. Right ))ishoi)s, 
whose names betray Iheir barbaric origin, abjured (heir errors; and !,dl 
th e h o( )ks of Arian theology were reiluced to ashes, with the house in , 
which tTieyliad been piirposely collected. The whpm iHidy of the Visi- 
goths, and S uevi were allured <)r driven inlti the pale of lire catholic 
cmnmunion; the faith, at least of the rising generation, was fervent and 
sincere; and the devout liberality of the barl>arians enriehed the cburclics 
and monasteries of bpain. Seventy bishops, as-sembled in the council 
of Toledo, received the submission of their coiuiuorors; and the zeal of 
the Spaniards improved the Nicene creed,^ by declaring the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Souj as ■well as from the Rather; a weighty 
point of doctrine, which i)roduced, long afterwards, the schism of tlie 

“"’Osact, or Jiiliii Ceiustantiii, w.as to Seville, on tlu; nortliern side 

of the liseti.*! (IMiii. Jlial, Niiliir, jii. ,D ; ami llic aullieiiiie, relVri'm-c of (Ires- 
ory of Tours (llisl. Rvaucor. 1, vi. c. 4,1, |). uSH) de.aerves more credit than ihe 
tiamu of Liisitaiii.'i (dc Ciloriii Martyr, c. 24), wliicit ha.s liecii eagerly einliraced 
by the vain aiul .‘iuoer.slitious I ’oriitBiie.se tl''«rreras. Hist, d'ltspagne, lorn. ii. 
p. ifid,') 

'■■"I'lii.s tniraele was skilfully pertornied. An Arian king sealetl the door.s 
and (lug a dcei) Ircnclt round tlte chureh without huiug aide to 5 iUercc))t the 
Easter supply of baptismal w.ater. 

"‘"Rerreras (tom. ii. p. 1(18-173, .v.n, 330) lia.s illustrated the diffieulties which 
regard the time and clrcutnstiuices of the conversion of the Suevi. Tliey had 
been recently united by bebvigild to the Gothic monarchy of Spain. 
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Greek and ].atin churches.’"’ The royal proselyte immediately saluted 
and consulted pcjpc Gregory, surnanicd the .Great, a learned and holy 
prehitc, whose reign was distinguished hy..the conversion .pf heretics and 
infidejs. The ambassadors of Rccared respectfully offered on the thresh- 
old of the Vatican his rich presents of gold and gems; they accepted, as 
a lucrative exchange, the hairs of St. John the Baptist; a cross which 
enclosed a small piece of the true wood; and a key that contained some 
particles of iron which had been scraped from the chains of St. Peter.’-'" 
The same (Jregory, the spiritual conqueror of Britain, encouraged the 
pious Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards, to propagate the Nicene 
faith aniong the victorious sayages, whose recent Christianity was pol- 
luted by the Arlan. heresy. Her devout labours still left room for the 
industry and success of future missionaries, and many cities of Italy were 
still disputed by hostile bishops. But the cause of Arianism was gratl- 
ually.supprcssccl.by the weight .of. truth, of interest, and of example; and 
(.He controversy, which Egypt had derived from the Platonic school, was 
terminated, after a war of three hundred years, by the final conversion 
of the Lombards of llaly.""'' 

The first missionaries who preached the Gospel to the barbarians 
appealed to the evidence of reason, and claimed the benefit of tolera- 
tion.'"*' But no sooner had they cslablLshcd their spiritual dominion than 
they exhorted the Chri-stian kings to extirpate, without mercy, the re- 
mains of Roman or barbaric superstition. The successors .of. Ctols io.- 
flicted .one hundred Imshes,. on. the. peasants Tyho re, fused to destoy their, 
idols; the crime of, sacrificing to tlie demons was. punished by the Anglo- 
Saxon laws with tlm heavier penalUes_Df imprisonment and confiscation ; 
and even tlie wise "Alfred adopted, as an indispensable duty, ihe'cxtrerne' 
rigour of the Mosaic institutions.”’ But the punishment and the crime 
were gradually abolished among a Christian people; the theological 
disputes of the schools were suspended by propitious ignorance; ami the 
Intolerant spirit which could find neither idolaters nor heretics, was re- 
duced to the per.sccution of the Jews. That exiled nation had founded 
some synagogues in the cities of Gaul; hut Spain, since the time of 

"'■'’This acitlilion to the Nicene, or rattier the Constantinopolitan creed, was 
first made in the eighth council ot Toledo, A.n. 653; but it was cxpre.ssivo of 
the popular doctrine (Gerard Vossius, tom. vi. p. 527, _de tribus Symbolis). 

See tiregor. M.igri. 1 . vii. Epi.sl. 126, apud Baronitim, Annal. Eccles. a. ». 
Syp, No. 2.15, 26 [ 1 . ix. Ep. 122, tom. ii. p. 1031, ed. Boned.]. 

“'rani Warnefrid (dc Gestis Langobard. 1 . iv. e. 44, p. 853 . edit. Grot.) 
allows dial Arianism still prevailed under the reign of Rotliari.s (a.d.. 636-652). 
The pious deacon does not attempt to mark the precise era of the national con- 
version, wliich was accomplished, however, before the end of the seventh 
century. 

““Quorum lidei et conversion! ita congratulatus. esse rex perhibetnr, ut 
nullum tamcn cogeret ad Christianismiim. . . . Didicerat eniin a doctoribus 
auctorilntsciue sme salutis, servitiiim Cihrisd volimtarium non coactitium c.sse 
debere. Bedai Hist. Ecclesiastic. 1 . i. c. 26, p. 62, edit. Smith. _ 

‘“’Sec the Historians of France, tom. iv. p. 114; and 'Wilkins, Leges. Anglo- 
Saxonicx, p. n, 31. Siquis .sacrificium immolaverit prsster Deo soli morte 
mor'''tnr 
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Hadrian, was filled willi llieir nuinerour. colonies.''''' 'I'lie wealth which 
they accuimiliited by trade and the inanaf'cinenl of the finances invited 
the pious avarice of their masters; and they nii;dil he opja-essed without 
danger, as they had lost the use, and even the reinemhrance, of arms, 
Sisehut, a (lothic kinif who reif^ned in (he bejunriini' of the seventh cen- 
tury, proceeded at oiice to the Iasi extremes of pei'seculion.''"' Ninety 
.thousand Jews wt're loinpelled to receive the sacrainent of haplisin; the 
fortunes id' th(> ohst inale infiih-ls v.'ere eonliseateil, llu'ir Imdies were 
tortured, and it seems douhtfiil whether they wen: piamidetl to abandon 
their native I’ouritry. 'I'he excessive zeal of the catholic Iduf' was mod- 
erated even hy the elerf'y of Spain, who solemnly pronouneefl an ineon- 
sistent sentence: that the sacraments should not be forcibly imimsed; 
but that the Jews who had been hai>tised should be constrained, for the 
hnnoiir of (he cliureh, to persevere in the I'xternal praetiee of a rcli/'ion 
which they disbelieved and detested. 'I'heir freipienl relapses provoked 
one of the successors of Sisehut to banish the whole nation from his 
riominions; and a council of 'I'oledo piihlishefl a decree that every (lothic 
kiuff should swear to maintain this salutary edict. Hut the tyrants were 
unwilling to dismiss the victims whom they deliuhted to torture, or to 
deprive (heniselves of the iiidustrious slaves over whom they might ex- 
ercise a lucrative oppression. 'I'he jews still continued in Spain, under 
the weiglit nf the civil and cccle.si!islicai laws, which in the sanu' coun- 
try have been faithfully transcriliwl in the ('ode of the Imiuisition. The 
(lothic kings and hishofis at, length discovered that injuries will iiroducc 
haired, and that hatred will find (he opportunity of revenge. A tuUinn, 
the secret or professed enemies of ('hristianity, still nmlliiilied in servi- 
tude and distress; and the intrigues of the Jews promoted the ra[)i(l 
success of the Arabian conquerors."" 

As soon as the barbarians withdrew their pnwe:fiil support, tlu' un- 
popular heresy of Ariyis sunk into contempt and ohlivinn. Hut the 
Greeks still retained their sulitlc and ItKiuacious disposition: the 
establishment of an oliscurc iloclrine suggested new questions and new 
disputes; and it was always in the jaiwer of an ambit ions pn'latc or 
a fanatic monk to violate the jwace of the church, and perhaps i,)f the 
empire. The historian of th(‘ empire may overlook those ilisputes 
which were confined to the obscurity of schools and synods. Jl'ho 

^ '""The Jews iirutunil that lliey were iiitroilm-i'il iiitii .Ipain by the lkTl.s of 
tloloinon and the anus of Nelmehudiie/zar; dial [liidriiin Ifiinsporied forty 
thousand families of the irihe of Judah, and U-u lliou.siiiid of llie iritie of Heu- 
jainiii, etc. Uasnatfe, IHal. dos Juifs, u»ni. vii, u. 0, p. a.iorj.ti). 

'""Isidore, at that lime airhldshoji of .Seville, meiiliotih, disapiiroves, and 
euuj'ratulates, the zeal of Siseliut (Chnni. (loth. p. |ed. (lrol.|), I’larouius 
(A.n. O14, No. 41) as.signs the lunnticr rm (lie eviileiiee, of .Mnioin ( 1 . iv. c, aa) : 
hut the evidence is weak, and I have Hi)t Ix-en aide to verify the qnotation (IfLi- 
torians of p’rance, tom. in. p, 1^7), 

'"Itasnafic (toin. viil. e. i.t. p. ,188-400) faithfully represents the stale, of the 
Jews: but he tniKht have added, from llie ixinons of the Spanislt councils and 
the laws of tlie Visifjotlis, many curious circiunstauces essential to his sulijcct, 
though they are foreign to mine. 
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j^inichiL'iins, who laboured to reconcile the religions of Christ and_cf 
Zoroaster, hiifl secretly introduced themselves into the ,pro,viiici;s: be.L 
these foreign sectaries were involved in the common disgrace of the 
Gnostics, and the Imperial laws were executed by the public hatred. 
The rational opinions of the Pelagians were propagated from Britain 
to Rome, Africa, and Palestine, and silently expired in a superstitiou.s 
a,ge. But the Kast was distracted by the Ncstorian and Eutychian 
controversies, which attempted to explain the mystery of the incar- 
nation, and liastened the ruin of Christianity in licr native land. 'I'hcsc 
controversies were first agitated under the reign of the younger Theo- 
dosius: but their imiiortant consequences extend far beyond the limits 
of the ine.scnt volume. The nietaphysiad chain of argument, the con- 
tests of ecck'siastical ambition, and their political Influence on the 
flccline of the Byzantine empire, may afford an interesting and instruc- 
tive series of history, from the general councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon to the conquest of the East by the succes.sors of Mahomet. 


CHAPTER XXXVIll (449-582 A.D.) 

licign and Conversion of Clovis — f{is Victories over the jdlcinanni, Bur- 
gundians, and Visigoths — listahlishmcnl of the french Monarchy in Gaul 
— Jmws of the narharians—Stalc of the Ronians — The Visigoths of Spain 
— Cominesl of Britain by the Saxons 

Txiu Gauls,’ who impatiently supported the Roman yoke, received a 
memorable le.sson from one of the lieutenants of Vespa.sian, whose 
weighty .sense lias been refined and expressed by the genius of Tacitus.“ 
“The [irotection of the republic has delivered Gaul from internal discord 
and foreign invasioas. By the loss of national independence you have 
acquired the name and privileges of Roman citizens. You enjoy, in 
tommoiLjKitli oursdve.s, the per manent benefits of civil government; 
and jnmr renmte..situ«T.tion i.s less exixised to the ticcidcnlal mischiefs, 
of tynuiny. rn.siead of exercising the rights of conquest, we have been 
contented to impo.se .such tributes as are rcqui.site lor your own preser- 
vation. .Peace cannot be secured without armies, and armies must be 
supported at the expense of the people. It is for your sake, not for our 
own, that wo guard tlic barrier of the Rhine against the ferocious 
Germans, who have .so often attempted, and who will always desire, to 

‘ Tn tlii.s cluiiJlcr I shall draw uiy quolatioas from the Recueil des Plistoriens 
des Gaiilos ct de la li’raiicc, J’aris, 1738-1767, in eleven volumes in folio. By the 
labour of Doin Boiuiiiet and the other Denedietines, all the orighial testimonies, 
as far as a.d. iqfio, are di.siiosed in chronoloRical order, and illustrated witli 
learned notes. .Such a national work, which will be continued to the year. 
iSjio, mijtht provoke our emulation. 

“Tacit. Hist. iv. 73, 74, in tom. i. p. 445. To abridge Tacitus would indeed 
be pro.smnptnous ; but I may select the general ideas which be applies to the 
jircsent .state and futtirc revolutions of Gaul. 
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exchange the solilutle of their woods and morasses for the wealth and 
fertility of tlaiil. The fall of Ronie would he fatal to the provinces, 
and you would he hurierl in the ruins of that mighty fabric which 
has hern raisetl by the valour and wisdom of eii'l\t hundred years 
Your imaginary freedom would bo insulLed aiui ni>|)rrssed hy a savage 
master, and the expulsion of the Romans would he succeeded by the 
eternal hostilities of the barbarian coiMjuerors.” ■' 'I’liis salutary advice 
was acc;e]ited, and this strange prediction was accomi)lished, Jp the 
space of four hundred years the hardy (lauls, who had encountered 
the armA of Cla’sar, were imperceptibly me.llt'd into the general mass of 
citizens and subjects: the Western empire was dissolved; and the Ger- 
mans who had passed the Rhine fiercely contended for the possession 
of Gaul, and excited the contempt or abhorrence of its iicaceful and 
polished inhabitants. With that conscious pride which the pre-emi- 
nence of knowledge and luxury seldom fails to inspirt*, they derided the 
hairy and gigantic savages of the North; their rustic manners, disso- 
nant joy, voracious appetite, and their horrid ;ii)i)earam:e, ecpially 
disgusting to the sight and to the smell. 'Die liberal studies were still 
cultivated in the schools of Aiitun and Hordeaux, and the language of 
Cicero and Virgil was familiar to the Gallic youth. 'I'heir ears were 
astonished by the harsh and unknown sounds of the Germanic 


dialect, and they ingeniously lamented tltal the tremliling muses fled 
from the harmony of a Burgundian lyre. The Gauls were endowed 
with all the advantages of art and nature, hut, as tliey wanted courage 
to defend them, they were justly condenmerl to ohisy, and even to 
flatter, the victorious biubarians by whose clemency they held their 
precarious fortunes and their lives.'* 

• As soon as Odoacer had extinguished the Wcslcru empire, lie sought 
the friendship of the most powerful of the l)arliarians. 'I'he new sover- 
eign of Italy resigned to J'luric, king of the Visij;c)th.s, all the Roman 
conquests beyond the Alps, as far as the Rhine tind the Ocean;" and 
"the senate might confirm this liberal gift with some ostentation of 
power, and without any real loss of revenue or dominion. The lawful 
pretensions of Euric were justified by ambition and success, and the 
Gothic nation might aspire under his command to the monarchy of 
Spain and Gaul. Arles and Marseilles surrendered to his arms: he 
oppressed the freedom of Auvergne, and the bushop condescended to 
purchase his recall from exile by a tribute of just but reluctant praise. 
.Sidojtws "Waited before the gates of the palace among a crowd of am- 


'Eadem semiicr causa Gcrmanls trausccudendi in Galllas, Uliido atque 
avarilia, et mutandre .sedis amor; «t rclictis paludihus ft solitiidinibu.s suis, 
fccuiidissimum hoc solum vosque ipsos possidcrcut. , . . Nam jmlsis Romanis 
qui<l aliud quam l>clla oimiiuni inter sc gentium exsistent ? 

* Sidouius ApolHnaris ridicules, with affected wit and pleasantry, the hard- 
ships of his situation (Carm. xii. in tom. i. p, 8ii). 

’ See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1 , i. c. rs, in tom. ii. p. ,31 ftom. ii. p. 64, 
Sid. Bonn]. The character of Grotiu.s inclines me to believe that he has not 
substituted the Rhine for the Rhone (Hist. Gothorum, p. rys) without the 
authority of some MS. 
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bassadors and suppliants, and their various business at the court of 
Bordeaux attested the power and the renown of the king of the \''isi- 
goths. 'rhe I-fcruli of the distant pceiio, who painted their nake(l.b().dies 
jyilh.its cierulcan cphiur, iinplorc(l,his protection; and the Saxons^ re- 
spected the maritime provinces of a prince who was destitute of any 
naval foice. The tall Burgundians submitted to his authority; nor did 
he restore the captive Franks till he had imposed on that fierce nation 
the terms of an unequal peace. The Vandals of Africa cultivated his 
useful friendship, and the Ostrogoths of Fannonia were supported by 
his powerful aid against the oppression of the neighbouring Huns. The 
North (such arc the lofty strains of the poet) was agitated or ap- 
peased by the nod of Kuric, the great king of Persia consulted the oracle 
of the West, and the aged god of the Tiber was protected by the swell- 
ing genius of the Oaronne." The fortune of nations has often depended 
on accidents; and France may ascribe her greatness to the premature 
death of the Gothic king at a time when his son Alaric was a helpless 
infant, and his adversary Clovis^ an ambitious and valiant youth. 

• While (^hilderic, the father of CIovLs, lived an exile in Germany, he 
was hospitably entertained by -the .queen asj. well as by. the king of the 
Thuringians. After his restoration Bafina escaped from her husband’s 
bed to the su ms of her lover, freely declaring that, if she had known 
a man wiser, slroiigcr, or more hequtiful. than Childeric, that man 
should have l)ecn the object of her preference.® Clovis "was the off- 
spring of tlsia voliiiilary union, and when he was no more than fifteen 
years of age he succeeded, by his father’s death, to the command of 
the ?alian tribe. The narrow limibs of his kingdom® were confined 
to tlie isfand of the Batavians, with the ancient dioceses of Tourna3’^ 
and Arras;’" and at the baptism of Clovis the number of his warriors 

* SidoniuR, 1 . viii. Kpi.st, 3, 9, in tom. i. p. 800. Jomandes de Rebus Geticis 
(c. 47, p. O80J jii.slilies in some measure Uiis portrait of the Gothic hero. 

’I u.se the familiar appellation of Chnns, from the Latin Chhdovechus or 
Chlodtmeus. But the Ch expresses only the German aspiration; and the 
true name is not dillcrcnt from Luduin or Lewis (Mem de I’Acadimle des 
In.scriptions, tom. xx. p. 08 ). 

"Greg. Tnrou. 1 , ii. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 1O8. Balina si)ealcs the language of 
nature; the Franks, wlio had .seen her in their youth, might converse with 
Gregory in their old age; ajid the bishop of Tours could not wi.sh to defame 
the mother of the first Christian king. 

"The A!)l)e Ilubos (Hist. Critique <le I’Etablissement de la Monarchie 
Fran<;oisc dans les Giiule.s, tom. i. p. 630-650) has the merit of defining the 
primitive kingdom of Clovis, and of ascertaining the genuine number of liifl 
subjects. 

(The dominions of Clovis (or Chlodwig), Ragnachar,_ and Charanch, the 
independent kings of the Merovingian race, over the tribes of Franks that 
had .seated themselves along the Belgian rivers, the Scheldt, Meuse, Moselle, 
and Rhine, corresponded, according to Jtmghans, to Brabant, Hainault, 
and Flanders.— O. S.J 

“Ecclesiam incultam ac negligcntia eivinm _Paganoruni _ prsetermissam, 
veprlum densitale ■ oppletani, etc. Vit. St. Vedasli, in tom. iii. p. 372. This 
description sttpposc.s that Arras was po.ssesscd by the Pagans many years be- 
fore the baptism of Clovis. 
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cnulcl not oxcccd five tIi()iiH;iinl. 'I'lie kindred trilies of llu‘ Frnnk.s who 
had seated themselves aloii;' the llelfjie. rivers, llie Seiieldt, the Meuse, 
the Moselle, and the Rhine, were governed hy their indepenihml kilims 
of the Merovinfti.'in rare — the ef(ii;ds, the allies, and sometimes the 
enemies, of tin' Salic prince. I>nl the (Jermans, who oheyed in peace 
the liereditary jurisdiction of their ehh'fs, were fre(‘ to follow the stand- 
ard of a popular and victorious neneral; ainl the supeiior merit of 
(’lovis .'ittraetcd the respect and allegiance of the national confederacy. 
When he first took the field, he had nta'lher gold ami silver in hi.s 
coffers, nor winu and corn in his magazines;'* hut he imitated the ex- 
amide of ('ies:ir, who in the .same country had acquired wealth hy the 
.sword, and purchased .soldiers with the fruits of con(|uest. .After each 
successful hattle or expedition the .spoils were accumul.ated in one 
common mass; every warrior received his proportionable share, and 
the royal prerogative sul)mittcd t(» the ectnal ri'gulations of military 
law. 'I'hc nntanied spirit of the harharians was tauglit to arknowledge 
the advantages of regular di.scipline.'" At the animal nwiew of the 
month of March their arms were diligently insperled, timl when they 
triivcLscd a peaceful territory they were prohihited from touching a 
blade of grass. The justice of (llovis was inexorable, and his carcles.s 
nr disohctlient .soldiers were punishetl with iiislanl death. It would be 
superfluous to praise the valour of a Frank, hut the vtilour of Tlovi.s 
was directed hy cool tind consummate priidimce,' ' In all his transac- 
tions with mankind he calculated the weight of interest, of passion, 
and of opinion; and his measures were somt’limes adapted to the san- 
guinary manners of the Clermans, and sometimes moilertilcd hy the 
milder genius of Rome and Christianity. IIi; was inten-epted in the 
career of victory, since he died in the forty-fifth year of his age: hut 
he had already accompli.shecl, in a reign of thirty years, the iistahlish- 
ment of the French monarchy in tlanl. 

The first cxiiloit of ('lovis was the defeat of Sjjagrins, the son of 
i^gidius. and the public quarrel might <m this occasion be inllamed 
by private resentment. The glory of the father still insulted Ihe 
Merovingian race; the power of the son might excite the jealous am- 
bition of the king of the. F'eanks. Syagrius inherited, as a patrimonial 
estate, the city and dioce.se of Sois.sons: the desolate remnant of the 
second llcigic, Rheims tind Troyes, Ileauvtils and Amiens, would nat- 

** (Iregory of Toiir.s (I. v, c. i. tom. ii. ]i. enntrietta Ihi; poverty of 
Clovi.s with the vveallli of hi.s (rnmd.son.s. Yet Remij'ius tin Inm. iv, p. S-O 
mentions his lialmiiis ofu's, ns sutlicieiit for the rcilemptiou of captives, 

'“Ste Gregory ( 1 . ii. c. 27, J7, in tom. iii. p. 17,';, 181, if(j), 'I’lio famous 
story of the vase, of Koissons explains Iwith llie power a'ul character of 
Clftvis. As a [mint of controversy, it has lieen strangely tortured hy 
Uotdainvillicrs, Duhos, and the other political antiquariuns, 

‘"The Duke of Nivenniis, a noble .statesman, who has managed weighty and 
delicate negotiations, ingetii<nisly illiwtratcs (Mem, de I'.Acad. des Inscriptions, 
tom, XX. p. 147-184) the political system of Clovis, 
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urally submit to the count or patrician;'* and after the dissolution of 
the Western empire he might reign with the title, or at least with the 
authority, of king of the Romans."' As a Roman, he had been edu- 
cated in the liberal studies of rhetoric and jurisprudence; but he was 
engaged by accident and policy in the familiar use of the Germanic 
idiom. The independent barbarians resorted to the tribunal of a 
stranger who possessed the singular talent of explaining, in their native 
tongue, the dictates of reason imd equity. The diligence and affability 
of their judge rendered him popular, the impartial wisdom of his de- 
crees obtained their voluntary •obedience, and the reign of Syagrius 
over the Franks and Hurgundians seemed to revive the original insti- 
tution of civil society.'" In the midst of these peaceful occupations 
Syagrius received, and boldly accepted, the hostile defiance of Clovis, 
who challcngctl his rival in the spirit, and almost in the language of 
chivahy, to appoint the day and the field ” of battle. In the time of 
Cscsar, Soissons would have poured forth a body of fifty thousand 
horse; and such an army might have been plentifully supplied with 
shields, cuirasses, and military engines from the three arsenals or 
manufactures of the city.'" But the courage and numbers of tlie Gallic 
youth were long .since exhausted, and the loose bands of volunteers or 
mercenaries who marched under the standard of Syagrius were incap- 
able of contending with the national valour of the Franks. It would be 
ungenerous, without some more accurate knowledge of his strength 
and resources, to condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, who escaped 
after the loss of a battle to the distant court of Toulouse. The feeble 
minority of Alaric could not jissisl or protect an unfortunate fugitive; 

”M. Hiut (in a Dis.serlatioii which deserved the prize of the Academy o( 
Soissons, p. lyH-aefi) has aceuratcly defined the nature and extent of the king- 
dom of Syagrius, find hi.s father; tint he too readily allows the slight evidence 
of Onhos (tom. ii. p. S 4 -S 71 to deprive him of Beauvais and Amiens. 

ITlie. preci.se position of Syagrius in northern Gaul is thus succinctly staled 
by Bury: “ffi.s kingdom was iKiuuded by tlic Somme, beyond which was the 
Salian territory under Chlodwig; by the territory of the Ripuarian Franks 
on the I,owcr Mosel; by (he Burgundian kingdom, Auxerre being probably 
near the frontier, find by the Seine.” — O. S.] 

“I may otiservo lliat h'rcdegariu.s, in his epitome of Gregory of Tours 
(lorn. ii. j). 3yii |c. iSJ)i hiw prudently stibstitulcd the name of Patnch^s for the 
iiiercdible title of A’r.r Komaiiorum. 

’“Sidonius ( 1 . v. Epi.st. S. i» tom. i. p. 794), who styles him the Solon, the 
Amphion, of the bariiarians, addresses this imaginarjf king in the tone of 
friendship and cciiiality. From such offices of arbitration, the crafty Deioccs 
bad raised himself to the throne of tlic Medes (Hcrodot. 1 . i. c. 96-100). 

"Camptim silii prsuparari jii.s.sit, M. Diet (p. 226-351) has diligently ascer- 
tained this field of biittle at Nogeiit, a Benedictine abbey, about ten miles to 
the north of Soissons. The ground was marked by a circle of Pagan 
sepulchres; and Clovis bestowed the adjacent lands of Louilly and Coucy ai]. 
the church of Rheims. 

'* See C-esar. Commcnl. de Bell. Gallic, ii. 4, in tom. i. p. 230, and liie Notitias. 
tom. i. p, 126. The three Pabficx of Soissons were, Scufaria, JSalistaria,. 
Climburia. The last suopHcd the complete armour of tlie heavy cuirassiers. 
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the pusillanimous Cloths were intimiHati'ci hy the nuMiaces of C’lovis: 
and the Roman kin^, after a short i-ontineinoiit, was delivered into the 
hands of the executioner, 'f'he Belgic cities surrendered to the king 
of the Franks, and his dominions were enlarged towards the east by the 
ample diocese of Tongres,"" which (’lovis siilxhied in tlie tenth year of 
his reign. 

The name of the Alemanni has been al)sur(lly derived from their 
imaginary settlement on the hanks of the Lvmnn lake."' 'I’hat fortu- 
nate district, from the lake to Avenche and Mount Jura, was occupied 
hy the llurgundians."" 'L'he mmlliern parts of flelviUia Imd indeed been 
.subdued hy tlic ferocious .Alemanni, win* di'stroyed with their own 
hands the fruits of their conquest. yV province, imprrwi'd and adorned 
hy the arts of Rome, was again rediueil to a savage wilderness, and 
some vestige of the sl.'itely Vindonissa may still he diseovered in the 
fertile and populous valley of the_/\aiv"' From the .source of the Rhine 
to its conflux with the Main an<l the. hft^sello, th(‘ formidable, swarms 
of the Alemanni commanded either .sid(i of the river by tlie right of 
ancient possession or recent vict(»ry. 'I’lniy had .siiread themselves 
into Gadl over the tnodern provinces (d Alsace and l/»rvaine; and 
their bold invasion of the kingdom of Cologne summomsl tin* Salic 
prince (o the defence of his Ripuariau idlies. (ilovis encountered the 
invaders of Claul in the idaiu of 'I’olbiac, about t,wenty-four miles 
from Cologne, and the two fiercest nations of ( lermany were mutually 
animated by the memory of "past e.xploils and the prosi)cct of future 

"‘The eiiilhel inu.st lie confined to the circtmislancc.s ; iind liiMury cannot 
justify the lA'uiidi jircjiulicc of (Irngory (I. ii. c. .17, in loin. ii. p. 175), nt 
Gothonim pavero wio.v cat. 

“Dutios has satisfied me (torn. i. p. u77-<ifi()) tlial Gregory of Tours, his 
transerilicr.s or his reader.s, liave repeatedly con founded the ( iernuin kingdom 
of Thuriiif/ia, beyond llic Rliine, aiul the (iallic ciV.v of Toitiiriti, on the Mcti.se, 
which wa.s more anciently tlie country of the l?hui'ones, mid more recently the 
dioi;c.sc of biejje. 

’’■Populi habitant<i.s jiixla Lcmannmn lariini, Alcnuinni ilieimiur. Servins, 
ad Virgil. Georglc, Iv. 278. Doin Itoiuiiiet tloin. 1 . p. 817) lia.s only alleged the 
more ruce-nl and corrupt te.xl of T.sidure of .Seville. 

‘■‘“Gregory of Tour.s .sends .St. I.u|iiciiiu.s inler ilia Jurensis deserli .seereta, 
ipim, jntcr_ Ilurguiuliam Alatnatuiianuiue alia, Ayentieie adjacent eivitati, in 
tom. i. p, (148. M, dc WaUevillc (f list, de lit I'ontedi’raiion llelvelitiue, tom. i. 
p. 9, 10) .has accurately dvl’meil the Hclvctiim limits of the tlnehy of y\teniiinnia, 
and the 'rransjurane llurgumly. They were eommcnsiirale with the <lioe.eses 
of Constance and Avendie, or I,mi.sanne, ,and are still discriminated in nioderu 
Switzerland Iiy the use of tlie Gerninu or I'Vcnch language. 

[1 agree with Prof. lJury tliat the statemenl liy Gilihon in this note is in 
alt prohatulUy near the trvith. 'Hic Atemamu were certainly defeated, and 
some of the trities in all likdiltood settled in Kliaitia uiuIit lite protection of 
Theodoric.-— O, S.] 

“ See Guillinian dc Fehus lldvetids, 1 . i. c, 3, !>• tr, 12, Within the ancient 
walls of Vindonissa, tlie castle of Hapsburg, the abhey of Kiinigsfeld, and the 
town of IJrudc, have successively arisen. Tlie philosophic traveller may com- 
pare the monumenl.s of Roman conquest, of feudal or Austri.au tyranny, of 
monkish superstition, and of industrious freedom. If lie he truly a phiio.sopher, 
•he will applaud the merit and happiness of his own times. 
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grCcitncss. I he hiQnks iifter nn obsLincitc struggle guve wo-y^ und the 
Alcniuuni, ruising a shout of victory, iinpetuously pressed their retreat. 
But the battle was restored by the valour, the conduct, and perhaps 
by the piety, of Clovis; and the event of the bloody day decided for 
ever the alternative of empire or servitude. The last king of the Ale- 
nianni was slain in the field, and his people were slaughtered and pur- 
sued till they threw down their arms and yielded to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Without discipline it was impossible for them to rally: 
they had contemptuously demolished die walls and fortifications which 
might have protected their distress; and they were followed into the 
the heart of their forests by an enemy not less active or intrepid than 
themselves. I'he great 'Fheodoric congratulated the victory of Clovis, 
whose sister Alboflcda the king of Italy had lately married; but he 
mildly interceded with his brother in favour of the suppliants and 
fugitives who had implored his protection. The Gallic territories which 
were possessed by the Aleniaiini became the prize of their conqueror; 
and the haughty nation, invincible or rebellious to the arms of Rome, 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the Merovingian kings, who graciously 
permitted them to enjoy their peculiar manners and institutions under 
the government of official, and, at Icngtli, of hereditary dukes. After 
the conquest of the Western provinces, the Franks alone maintained 
their ancient habitations beyond the Rhine. They gradually subdued 
and civilised the exhausted countries as far as the Elbe and the moun- 
tains of Bohemia, and the peace of Europe was secured by the obedience 
of Germany.®* 

Till the thirtieth year of his age Clovis continued to worship the gods 
of his ancestors.®'' His disbelief, or rather disregard of Christianity, 
might encourage him to pillage with less remorse the churches of an 
hostile territory; but his subjects of Gaul enjoyed the free exercise 
of religious worship, and the bishops entertained a more favourable 
hope of the idolater than of the heretics. The Merovingian prince 
had contracted a fortunate sUliance with the fair Clotilda, the niece 
gf the king gf Burgundy, who in tlie midst of an Arian court was edu- 
cated in the profession of the catliolic faitji. It was her interest as 
well as her duty to achieve the conversion®" of a Pagan husband; and 

“Gregory of Tours ( 1 . ii. 30, 37, in tom. ii. p. 176, 177 , 182), the Gesta Fran- 
coritm (in tom. ii. p. SSi), and the epistle of Thcodoric (Cassiodor. Variar. 

1 . ii. Ep. 41, in tom. iv. p. 4) represent die defeat of the Alemanni. Some of 
their tribes settled in Rhsetia, under the protection of Thcodoric, whose suc- 
cessors ceded the colony and their country to the grandson of Clovis. The state 
of the Alemanni under the Merovingian kings may be seen in Mascou (Hist, 
of the Ancient Germans, xi. 8, etc.; Annotation xxxvi.) and Guilliman <de 
Eeb. Helvct. 1. ii. c. 10- 12, p. 72-80). 

“Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis worshipped the gods 
of Greece and Rome. The fact is incredible, and the mistake only shows 
how completely, in less than a century, the national religion of the Franks 
had been abolished, and even forgotten. 

“Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and conversion of Clovis ( 1 . ii. 
c. 28-31, in tom. ii, J), 175-178). Even Fredegarius, or the liameless Epitomiser 
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C’lovis inscnsibl}' lisliMUid to (lu- voice of love and religion, lie con- 
acnlcd (perhaiw such terms had l»een pveviouslj' stipulated) to the 
baptism of his oldest son; and though the, sudden death of the infant 
excited some sui)er,slitioiis fears, he was persuaded a .second time to 
repeat tfic dangerous exi)crimenl. Fn the disli'css of llie battle of Tol- 
biac, ('Invis loudly invoketl llie (lod of Clotilda and the Christians; 
and victory disposed him to hear with respecifid gratitude the elo- 
quent"' Reniigius,'"'* bi.shop of Rheiius, who forcildy displayed the tem- 
poral and spiritual advantages of his conversion. 'I'he king declared 
iiimself satisfied of the truth of the catholic faith; anrl the political 
lea.sons whicli might; hav<‘ sua|K‘nded his jniblic [irofession were removed 
hy the devout or loyal acclamations of the h’ranks, who showed them- 
.^elves alike prepared to follow their heroic leader to the field of liattle 
or to the baptismal font. The inqvirlant ceremony was performed in 
t.he cathedral of Kheims with every circumstance of magnificence and 
solemnity that could impress au awful sense, of religion on the minds of 
its rude pro.scIyles,““ 'I'hc new Conslaiiline was immediately baptised 
with three thousand of his warlike sulijects, and their example w'iis 
imitated by the rcinainder of the grnflc burhariuns, who, in obedience 
to the victoriou.s prelate, tulored the cross which they had burnt, .and 
Imnil the idols which they had formerly atlorerl.'"* The mind of ('lovi.s 
was susceptible of transient fervour: he was exasperated liy the pathetic 
tale of the passion and death of Christ; and instead of weighing the 
salutary conscqucnec.s of that mysterious sac.rifiee, he exclaimed with 
indiscreet fury, “ Had I Iiceti itrescut at the head of my valiant Franks, 

(in tom. ii. i>. aoK-itoo), the antlior ot tlic (icsla I''rimi-iirnin (in tom. ii. n- 
.S-lH-.S.'iU), anti Aimohi liim.scIF <1. t. c. i.i-rfi, in tuin. iii. 1). 37-40), may he heard 
without disdain. Tradition might loiif; preserve Simdu eiirinus cin'uiii.slanecs 
(if these imporlanl transaetioiis. 

"A traveller, vvho returned from Kheini.s to Auvergne, had .sltileii a copy 
Ilf liis Deofamalions from the secretary or hookselter of Ihe inodest ardi- 
hi.shop (Sidiiiiiu.s ApoHlimr. 1. is. Fjiisl. yl. I'our epi.stles of Keinigiii.s, whieh 
are still extant (in tom. iv. p. St, sa, 53), do not corresiiond with the .splendid 
prai,se of Sidonitis. 

“I-1inciuiir, one ot the successors of Kcniiglu.s (a.d, Ris-hHj), has composed 
his [,iCe (in tom. iii, p. 37^-380). Tlic authority of ancient MSS. of the 
•eliiirch of Kheims niigtil inspire .some confidence, which is destroyed, however, 
hy the selfish amt aiidaciinis fictions of llinemar. It is reniarlcahlo enough 
that Remlgius, who was conseerateil at the age ot twetUy-lwo (,\..ri. 4,';7), filled 
the episcopal chair seventy-four years (f’agi (Iritiea, in Ilaron. tom. ii. p. 
3«4, 572). 

■“'A vial (the Sainte Atnl>imlle) of holy or rather celestial oil was brought 
down by a white dove, for the liairti.sm of Clovis; mid it is still it, soil and re- 
newed in die coronation of the kings oE France, nincniar (lie asiiired to the 
primacy of Gaul) is the first author of this falde (in tom. iii, ji. 377), wliose 
slight foundations the Ahbe de Vertot (Miinioires do l'Acad^mie (les Inscrip- 
tions, tom. ii. p. (519-633) has undermined witli profound respect and 
consummate dexterity. 

Mitis depone colla, Sicanibor : adora qitocl incendisti, incende quod adorasti, 
Greff. Turon. 1. U. c. 31, in tom. ii. p. 177. 
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I vwuld have rovengerl his injuries.”'” But the savage conqueror of 
Gaul was incapal)lc of examining the proofs of a religion which depends 
on the laborious investigation of historic evidence and speculative the- 
ology. He wa.s still more incaixiblc of feeling the mild inlluence of 
the Gospel, wliich persuades and purifies the heart of a genuine con- 
vert. His ambitious reign wtis a perpetual violation of moral and 
Christian duties: his hands were stained with blood in peace as well as 
in war; and, as soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod of the Gallician 
church, he calmly assassinated all the princes of the Merovingian 
race.''- Yet the king of the Franks might sincerely worship the Chris- 
tian God as a Being more excellent and powerful than his national 
deities; and the signal deliverance and victory of Tolbiac encouraged 
Clovis to confide in the future protection of the Lord of Hosts. Martin, 
the most fiopular of the saints, had filled the Western world with the 
fame of those miracles which were incessantly performed at his holy 
sepulchre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid promoted the cause 
of a liberal and orthodox prince; and the profane remark of Clovis 
himself, that St. Martin was an expensive friend, need not be inter- 
preted as the symptom of any iiermanent or rational scepticism. But 
earth as well as heaven rejoiced in the conversion of the Franks. On 
the memorable day when Clovis ascended from the baptismal font, he 
alone in the Christian world deserved the name and prerogatives of a 
catholic king. The emperor Anastasius entertained some dangerous 
errors concerning the nature of the divine incarnation; and the bar- 
barians of Italy, Africa, .Spain, and Gaul were involved in the Arian 
heresy, 'fhe eldest, or rather the only son of the church, was acknowl- 
edged by the clergy as their lawful sovereign or glorious deliverer; and 
the arms of Clovis were strenuously supi^rted by the zeal and favour 
of the catholic faction."* 

Under the Roman empire the wealth and jurisdiction of the bishops, 
their sacred chariictcr and perpetual office, their numerous dependents, 

” Si ego ibidem cum Francis mcis fuisscin, Injurias eju.s vindicas.sem. This 
rash expression, which Gregory h.as prudently concealed, is cclchralcd by 
Fredegarius (lilpitoni. c. 21, in (ym. ii. p. .|00), Aimoiii ( 1 . i. c. 16, in tom. iii. 
p. 40), and the_ C'hnmiques jle St. Denys ( 1 . i. c. 20, in Inm, iii. p. 171). as an 
admiraiilc efTiision of Christian zeal. 

“’Gregory ( 1 , ii. c. 40-4,'), in tom. ii. p. 183-185), after coolly relating the 
repeated friines and affected rcraor.sc of Clovi.s, concludes, perhaps unde- 
sigtiedly, with a lesson which ambition will never hear-r-" Ili.s ita trans- 
actis . . . obiit." 

“After the Gothic victory, Clovis made rich offerings to .St. Martin of 
Touns. He wished to redeem Ms war-hor!,o by the gift of one hundred pieces 
of gold, but the enclianlcd steed could not move from the stable till the price 
of his redemption had been doubled. This «i irae/c. provoked the, king to ex- 
claim, Vore It, Martinus est bonus in atixiliq, sed cants in negotio, (Gesta 
Francoruni, in tom. ii. p. SS4, SSS-) 

“See the epistle from Pope Anastasius to the royal convert , (in .torn. iv. p. 
SO, si). Avitiis, Itishop of Vienne, addressed Clovis on the same subject (p. 
49) ; and many of the Latin bishops would assure, him of their joy and 
'^tt"chmcnt 
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popular ol(K|ii(M)rc, and provincial assnn) dies, liail rcndt'rcd them alwaj^s 
respectable, and sometimes dangerous. 'I'heir inllucnre was augmented 
with llic progress of superstition; and the eslaidishment of the French 
monarchy may, in some degree, he ascribeil to the firm alliance of an 
hundred jirelates, who reigned in the discontented or indei)endent cities 
of Gaul. The slight foundations of the. Anuonrait ^^pul)lic had been 
repeatedly shaken or overthrown; but the same penide still guarded 
their domestic freedom; asserted the dignity of the Roman name; and 
bravely resisted the predatory inroads and regular attacks of Clovis, 
who lalioured to extend his compiests from the Seine to the Loire. 
Their successful oppnsition introduced an eciual and hnnourable union. 
The Franks esteemed the valour of the Armoricans;'’'' and the Armori- 
cans were reconciled by the religion of the Franks. 'I'he military 
force which had been statifinod for the defence td Gtiul consisted of one 
hundred different hamls of cavalry or infantry; and these troops, while 
they assumed the title and jirivileges of Roman soldi(‘rs, were renewed 
hy an iiice.ssant supply of the barbarian youth. 'I'he (>xtremc forti- 
fications and scattered fragments of the empire were still defended 
by their hopele.ss courage. lUit their retreat was inlercepled, and 
their communication was impracticable: they were abandoned by the 
(Ireclc princes of Constantinople, and they piously disclaimed all con- 
nection with the Arian usurpers of Ciaul. 'I'hey accepted, without 
shame or reluctance, the generous capitulation which was pmposed by a 
catholic hero; and the spurious or legitimate progeny of tlie Roman 
lfigi<ins was tlistinguishcd in the succeeding age by ibc-ir arms, their 
ensigns, and their jieculiar dress and inslilulions. Hut the iifitional 
strength was increased by these powerful and volimtary a<;e(‘iisions; and 
the neighbouring kingdoms dreaded the numbers as well as the spirit of 
the Franks. I'he reduction <if the northern |irovinw's of tiaul, instead 
of being decicUid by the chance of a single battle, appears to have Iieen 
slowly effected by the gradual ojXTation of war and treaty; and (!lovis 
acquired each object of bi.s ambUi<in by such efforts or such conces- 
sions as were adcriuate to its rctil value. Hix savage eharacter and Hie 
virtues of Henry IV. suggest the most opposite ideas of human nature; 
yet some resemblance may be found in the situation of two princes who 
conquered France by tlieir valour, their policy, and the. merits of a 
seasf'nablc conversion.*'" 

Instead of the 'ApfSifvx^t, an unknown i)eo])Ie, who now aijpoar in the (ext 
of I’rocoriiits [Hdl, (hiili. 1. i. c. ij\, Ijadrinn de Vutoi.s has rcwlored the 
proper name of the ’ Apn6p‘vxai •, amt this e.isy correcliou lias lieen almost 
universally approved. Yet an unprejudiced reader would naturally sutipose that 
Procopius means to descriliu trilic of Germans in tlie alliance of Itome, and 
not a confederacy of Gallic cities whicit had revolted from the empire. 

_ “ Thi.s important digression of Procopius (de Hell. Gntliie. 1. i, c, u, in tom, 
ti. p, 2(>3f5 [tom. ii. p. < 12 , sqtj., cd. Uoniil) illustrates the origin of the I'Tonch 
monarchy. Yet I must observe, i. That the Greek historian Iiclrays .an inex- 
cusahlc ignorance of the Kcograpliy of the We.st; a Tliat lliese treaties and 
privileges, which should leave some lasting traces, are totally invisible in 
Gregory of Tours, the Sr'Hc l"ws ete. 
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The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was defined by the course 
of two Gallic rivers, the Saonc and the Rhone, extended from the forest 
of Vosges to the Alps and the, sea of Marseilles.'" The sceptre was in 
the hands of Gundobald. 'I'hat valiant and ambitious prince had re- 
duced the number of royal candidates by the death of two brothers, one 
of whom was the father of Glotilda;"" but his imperfect prudence still 
permitted Godegesil, the youngest of his brothers, to possess the 
dependent principality of Geneva. The Arian monarch was justly 
alarmed Iiy the salisfactiou and the hopes which seemed to animate 
his clergy and people after the conversion of Clovis; and Gundobald 
convened at Lyons an assemlily of his bishops, to reconcile, if it were 
possible, their religious and political discontents. A vain conference 
was agitated between the two factions. The Arians upliraided the 
catholics with the worship of three Gods: the catholics defended their 
cause by theological distinctions; and the usual arguments, objections, 
and replies were reverberated with obstinate clamour, till the Icing re- 
vealed his secret apprehensions by an abrupt but decisive question, 
which he addressed to the orthodox bishops: “ If you truly profess 
the Christian religion, why do you not restrain the king of the Franks? 
He has declared war iigainst me, and forms alliances with my enemies 
for my de.struction. A sanguinary and covetous mind is not the symp- 
tom of a sincere conversion: let him show his faith by his works.” 
The answer of Avitus, bi.sl iop of Vienne, who spoke in the name of his 
brethren, was delivered wRli uic voice and countenance of an angel, 
“Wo tiro ignorant of the motives and intentions of the king of the 
Franks: but we are taught by Scripture that’ the kingdoms which aban- 
don Ihe divine laws are frequently subverted; and that enemies will 
arise on every side against those who have made God their enemy. 
Return, with thy people, to the law of God, and he will give peace and 
security to thy dominions.” I'hc king of Burgundy, who was not pre- 
pared to accept the condition which the catholics considered as essential 
to the treaty, delayed and dismissed the ecclesiastical conference, after 
reproaching hi.s l)i.sJiop,s, that Clovis, their friend and proselyte, had 
privately tempted the allegiance of his brother 

’"RcKiuim* circa Uljoilatuiiii aiit Ararium emu provinciil Massiliensi retine- 
bant. Greg. Turim. 1 . ii. c. .12, in tom. ii. p. 178. The province of Marseilles, 
a.s far as the Durance, wa.s afterwards ceded to the Ostro^tlis ; and the signa- 
tures of twenty-live liishops are supposed to represent the kingdom of 
Burgundy, a.ii. .sip. (Coiicil, Epaon. in tom. iv. p. 10.), 105.) Yet I would 
except Vindoni.ssa. The bishop, who lived under the Pagan Alemanni, would , 
naturally resort to the .synods of tlie next Christian kingdom. Mascou (in 
hi.s four first annotations) has explained many circumstances relative to the 
Burgundian monarchy. 

""Ma-scon (Hist, of the Germans, xi. 10), who very reasonably distrusts the 
testimony of Gregory of Tours, hits produced a passage from Avitus (Epist. 
V.) to prove that Gundobald affected to deplore the tragic event which his 
subjects affected to applaud. _ _ _ ■ 

“Sec the, original conference (in'tomv iv. p. 99-102), Avitus, the_ principal 
actor, and probably the seci'ctary of the meeting, was bishop of Vienne. A 
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The allegiance of his brother was already seduced; and the obedience 
of (loclegesil, who joined Uie royal standard witli the troops of (leneva, 
more effectually i)romotefl the success of the conspiracy. While (he 
I'Tanks and Iturgvndians contended with erpial valour, hi.s .seasonable 
desertion deiiderl the event of the battle; and as Gundobald was 
faintly supported by (he di.safferted (laiils, lu“ yirdded to the arms of 
Clovis, and hastily retreated from the field, whieh ai>peavs to have been 
situate lad ween I.angres and Dijon. Tie flislnisl(‘d the stiamgth of 
Dijon, a fiuadrangular f(irtre.ss, encon)pass<-fl by two rivers .'ukI by a 
wall thirty feet high and fifteen thick, with four j;riles and thirty-three 
t’owers:'" he abandoned to the punsuil of Clovis the important cities of 
Lyons and Vienne; and Ciundohald still lied with i>vecipilation till he 
had ro!iche<l Avignon, at the distance of two himdred ami fifty miles 
from the field of battle. A long siege and an artful negotiation ad- 
inoniiihed the king of the Franks of the danger and difficulty of his 
enterprise, lie imposed a tribute on the Uurgundian prince, compelled 
him to pardon iind reward his brother’s tveachi'i y, and proudly returned 
to his own doiniiiions with the spoils and t-aplives of the southern 
provinces. Tliis .splendid triumpli was s<H)n cloncled l)y the intelligence 
th.'it Gundoljald had virtlated his recent obligations, aitfl that the un- 
fortunate (iodegesil, who was left at Vienne with ti garrison of five 
tliousand Frtinks," had Iteen Itesiegerl, surprised,, anrl nvisstirred liy 
his inhumtin Inotlier. >Svie.l\ an outrage might luive esasperated the 
patience of the most peaceful sovereign; 3'et IIk‘ eoiuitti'nu' of (taul diis- 
senihled the injury, roleasetl the trilHile, and acccjtfed llte alliance and 
military service of the king of Burgundy. Clovis no longer po.s,sesscd 
lliosc advantages whicli Itad assured the success of tlie preceding war; 
ami his rival, instructed liy adversity, had found insv resmirces in the 
affection.s of his people. The (Jauls or Romans appliiiided tlic mild 
and impartial laws of (luiid<il)ald, which almost raised lltcmi to tlie same 
level witlJ their conquerors. 'I’hc l>i.sho|)s were reconciled and flattered 
l)y the hopes which he artfully suggested of his a|)pro!tching conver- 
sion; and though he eluded their aecontplishment to the last moment 
of his life, hl.s moderation secured the peace and suspended the ruin of 
llte kingdom of Iltirgundy.'- 

* 

short ai-ccmiit of hi.s person and work.s may Iio found in I'tniiiii (Ib'ldiotliequo 
Kcclesi.isthinu, tom. v. p. 5-xn). 

"’Gregory of Tours ( 1 . iii, e. i<), in tom. ii. p. 197) indulges his genius, or 
rather iraiiscrihe.s .snine more eliKiiieut writer, in the deseriittion of Dijon 
— a eastle, which already ile.served the title of a city. [| ilepcutled oil the 
hishops of Langres till the. twelfth eenlnry, aiul afterwards lie, came, the capital 
of the dukc.s of Hurgundy. [..ongnerue, De.scriptioii do la h'rance, part i. p. 
a8o. 

'“'rhe lCpitoniise.r of Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 40T) hiis supplied this 
iiHinlier of Frauk.s, but he ra.shly supposes tiiut they wore cut in pieces by 
(mndohald. The prudent nurguiidian .spami the soldiers of tilovi.s, and .sent 
these e.aiilives to the king of the Visigoths, who settled them in the territory 
o f ''I'oulon.sc. 

“In thi.s purgnndian war I have followed Gregory of Tonr.s .fl, ii. c. 33, 
33, in tom. ii. p. 178, 179), whose narrative appvars so incompatible with that 
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I am impatient to jiursuc the final ruin of that kingdom, which was 
accompli.shed under the reign of Sigismond, the son of Giuidobald. 
The eatliolie Sigismond has acquired the honours of a saint and mar- 
tyr;''' but the hands of the royal saint were stained with the blood of 
his innocent son, whom he. inhumanly siicrificcd to the pride anti resent- 
ment of !i steiimother. He soon discovered his error, and bewailed the 
irreiKirtdjh' loss. Wliile Sigismond embraced the corpse of the unfortu- 
nate 3 a)iith, he received a severe admonition from one of his attend- 
ants: “ It is not his .situation, O king ! it is thine which de.serves pity 
;ind l;imcn1a1ion.” The reproaches of a guilty conscience were allevi- 
ated, however, by his liberal donations to the monastery of Agaunum, 
or St. Maurice, in Vallais; which he himself had founded in honour 
of the imaginary mtirtyrs of the Thebpean legion.'*'' A full chorus of 
perpetual psalmody was instituted by the pious king; he assiduously 
practised the austere devotion of the monks; and it was his humble 
prayer that Tleaven would inflict in this world the punishment of his 
sins His luaycr was hoard: the avengers were at hand; and the prov- 
inces of Uurgundy were overwhelmed by an army of victorious Franks. 
After the event of an unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, who wished to 
protract his life that he might prohmg his penance, concealed himself in 
the desert in a religious habit till he was discovered and betrayed by 
his subjects, who solicited the favour of their new masters. The captive 
monarch, with his wife and two children, was transported to Orleans, 
and buried alive in a deep well by the stern command of the son.s of 
Clovis, whose cruelly might derive some excuse from the maxims and 
examples of their barbarous age. Their ambition, which urged them 
to achieve the conquest of Burgundy, was inflamed or disguised by 
filial piety: and Clotilda, whose sanctity did not consist in the for- 
giveness of injuries, pressed them to revenge her father’s death on the 
family of his assassin. The rebellious Burgundians, for they attempted 
to break their chains, were still permitted to enjoy their national laws 
under the obligation of tribute and military service; and the Mero- 
vingian princes peaceably reigned over a kingdom whose glory and 
greatness had been first overthrown by the arms of Clovis.’'* 


of Procoin'iis (<lo Hell. Golh. 1. >. c. is, in tom. ii. !>• 3ii 3® [tom. ii. 

ed. Uonn)l, that .some critics have supposed two different wars, the AUbe 

Dulios (Hist. Critiuue, etc., torn. ii. p. 126-162) has distinctly represented tlic 

causes and the events. . ; . . 1 , , 1.. 

".See his Life or legend (in tom. iii. p. 402). A martyr I how strangely 
has that word been di.storlcd from its original sense of a common witness I 
.St. Sigismond wa.s remarkalile for the cure of fevers. . 

“Before tlie end of the fifth century, the church of St. Mannce, and his 
Thebiean legion, had rcndorcfl Agaunum _a jilace of devout A 

promisciKius community of btHh sexes had introduced some deeds of darkness, 
which were abolished (a.I). Si.*!) Iw llw regular monastery of Sigismond 
Within fifty year.s, hi.s am’Is of UM made a nocturnal sally to murder tlicir 
bishop ami his clergj'. .See, in the llibliothiquc Ratsmmec (tom. xi.xvi, p. 
•t35-4.lS). tlie curious remarks of a learnetnibrarian of Gc^va. 

“Marius, bishop of Avcnchc (Chron. m__tom. n. p. IS), 
autliantic dates, and Gref'orv of Tours ( 1 . tn. c. 5, 0, m tom. n. p, IBO, loQ) 
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'I'lic first victory of Clovis had insiiltc'd the honour of the Goths, 
They viewed his rapid iji'd^icss with jealousy and terror; and llie 
youthful fame of Alaric was oppressed by the more ])otent genius of his 
rival. Some disputes inevitably arose on the edfj;e of their contiguous 
dominions; and aft('r the delays of fruitless nef'otiation a personal in- 
terview of the two kiuf^s was proiiosed and accepted, n’his confereive 
of Clovis and Alaric. was held in a small islaml of the f-oire, near 
Ainhoi.se. 'I'hey (‘inbraced, familiarly conversed, and feasted tof'ether; 
and separated with the warmest professions of peace and brotherly love. 
Hut their aijjianint coid'idence concealed a dark suspicion of hostile and 
treacherous designs; and their nnitual coniplainis solicited, eluded, and 
dhsclainicd a final arbitration. At Paris, which he already considered 
as his royal seal, Clovis declared to an a.ssembly of the princes and 
warriors the pretence aiul the motive of a Gothic war. “ It grieves me 
to .see that tlu; Arians still pn.ssess the fairest portion of Gaul, Let ii.s 
inarch against them witli the aid of God; and, having vaiwtuished the 
heretics, we will posse.ss and divide their fertile' provinces.” ■''' 'I'he 
Franks, who were in.spired Iiy hereditary valour and recent zeal, a[i- 
plcuded the generous (Ic-sign of their monarch; expressed their resolution 
to conquer or die, since death and conquest wouhl he et(ually profit;d.)U" 
and solemnly protested that tiiey would never shave their beards till 
victory should absolve them from that inconvenient vow. 'I’lie (>nler[>ris ■ 
was promoted by the public or private e.\hovlations of Clotilda. She 
reminded her husband how effectually some pious foimdatiou would 
propitiate the Deity and his servants: and the Christian hero, dartiiig 
ins battle-axe with a skilful and nervous hand, “There (.said he), on 
that spot where my Fntiicisai ■*' shall fall, will I erect a cluirch in honour 
of the holy ajiostles." 'Phis oslentatious piety eonfirineil and justified 
the attnchmeul of tlic catholics, with whom he secretly corresponded; 
and their devout wislu's were gradually ripened into a formidable cot>- 
splraey. I'he i3eo[)lc of Aquitaiii w.‘is alarmed by the indiscreet n- 
nroaches of their Gothic tyraul.s, who justly accused lliein of ineferring 
the dominion of the Franks; and their zealous fidherent Quintiami.s, 

lias expressed the prinoipal fuels, of the life of SiKisiiunul ittnl the coiuiuc.st 
of Iluvguiuly. Proeopius (in lout. ii. p, ,t.j liom, ii. p, 6>i, ed. lionn)) anil 
Agathias (in tom. ii. p. -)n) sliow their remote !ind imperfect kiiowlodpe. 

‘"Gregory of Tom-.s (1, ii, c. .ty, in lorn. ii. p. (8i) inserts the .sluirl Init 
persuasive speech of Clovis, Valde tuoleste fern, (piod lii Ariuni partem 
tciieiiiit Galliarum (tlie aiUlior of the Ge-sla Fnint'ormu, in tom. ii. (i. .t.S.I, 
'ad<ls the precious epithet of oplimiiw), eamus emn Dei mljulorio, el, suiievaiis 
cis, redigamus terram in ditimiem iiosiram. 

"Tunc rex projeeit a se in dirccluni ISipeimeni suum ipuiil est PrancUca, 
etc. (Gesta Franc, in tom. ii. p. 554.) The form and use of this weapon 
are clprly described liy ‘Procopins (in tom. ii, p. 37 [lioll. Gotli. 1 . ii. c. «S, 
tom, ii. p, 2-17, 248, ed. Ilonnl), lixainples <tf its nulioiwl appellation tti Latin 
and French may lie found in the Glo.s.sary of Duonnge and the large Die- 
tionti'iire do Trevoiiv 
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bishop of Roclez,'"' preached more forcibly in his exile than in his diocese. 
I’o resist these foreii'n and domestic enemies, who were fortified by the 
alliance of the llurgundians, Alnric collected his troops, far more numer- 
ous than the military powers of Clovis. The Visigoths resumed the e.xcr- 
cise of arms, which they had neglected in a long and luxurious peace; 
a select band of valiant and robust slaves attended their masters to the 
field and the cities of Gaul were compelled to furnish their doubtful 
and reluctant aid. Theoiloric, king of the Ostrogoths, who reigned in 
Italy, had laboured to maintain the tranquillity of Gaul; and he as- 
sumed, or affected, for that purpose the impartial character of a me- 
diator. But the sagacious monarch dreaded the rising empire of Clovis, 
and he was firmly engaged to support the national and religious cause 
of the Goths. 

The acciilental or artificial prodigies which adorned the expedition of 
Clovis were accepted, by a superstitious age, as the manifest declaration 
of the Divine favour. He marched from I’aris; and as he proceeded with 
decent reverence through the holy diocese of Tours, his anxiety tempted 
him to consult the shrine of St. Martin, the sanctuary, and the oracle of 
Gaul. His messengers were instructed to remark the words of the Psalm 
which should happen to be chanted at the precise moment when they 
entered the church. Those words most fortunately expressed the valour 
and victory of the champions of Heaven, and the application was easily 
transferred to the new Joshua, the new Gideon, who went forth to battle 
against the enemies of the Lord.®’ Orleans secured to the Franks a bridge 
on the Loire; but, at the distance of forty miles from Poitiers, their 
progress was intercepted by an extraordinary swell of the river Vigenna 
or Vienne; and the opposite banks were covered by the encampment of 
the Visigoths. Delay must be always dangerous to barbarians, who 
consume the country through which they march; and had Clovis 

“ It is singular enough that .some important and authentic facts should be 
found in a Life of Quiutianu.s, composed in rhyme in the old patois of Ruuergue 
(Dubos, Hist. Critique, etc., tom. ii. p. 179). 

‘"Quamvis furtiliidini vestrse coniidentiam tribuat parentum vestrorum 
innumcrabilis miiltitiido; quamvis Attilam potentein reminiscamini Visigotha- 
riim virilnis inclinatum ; tamcn quia populoruni ferocia corda longa pace mol- 
lc.scunt, cavctc .subiln in aleam inilterc, quo.s constat lantis temporibus cxercitia 
non halicrc. Sucli wa.s the .salutary but fruitless advice of peace, of reason, and 
of Theodoric (Ca.ssiodor. 1 . Hi. Ifp. 2 [ed. Rotom. 1679]). 

“Montesquieu (Esprit dcs Loix, I. xv. c. 14) mentions and approves the 
law of the Vi.sigolhs ( 1 , ix. tit. 2, in tom. iv. p. 425), which obliged all masters 
to arm and send or lead into the field a tenth of their .slaves. 

“This mode of divination, hy accepting a.s an omen the first sacred words- 
which in particular circumstances should be presented to the eye or ear, was 
derived from the Pagans ; and the Psalter or Bible svas substituted to the poems 
of Ftomer and Virgil. From llie fourtlj to tlie fourteenth century, these, sortes 
sanctoruiH, as they are styled, were repeatedly condemned by thp decrees of 
councils, and repeatedly practised by kings, bishops, and saints. ^ See a curious 
dissertation of the Abbe du Rcsnel, in the Mimoires de I'Acadcmie, .torn. xix. 
p. 287-.IIO. 
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possessed leisure nnd in;i leriuls, it might luive l)eeu imprueticahlc to 
construct ;i In'idge, or to foico a passage, in the face of a superior enemy. 
Cut the affectionate f)ea,san1s, who were imi>atient to welcome lh<*ir 
(lelivert'r, could e.eiily l)elray some unknown or miiguiinled ford: the 
merit of the di.scovery was etdianeed I)y the u.sefiii interposition of fraud 
or fiction; and a wliite hart, ttf singular siz<' and Ix'auly, appeared to 
guide and animate the march of the catholic army. 'I'lie counsels of 
the Visigoths were irresolute and di.stracte<l. A crowd of impaticiit 
warriors, presum])! nous in their slre.ngth, ami disdaining to tly hefove 
the rohbers of (lermany, e.'U'itcd Alarir to asiu'rt in arms the name and 
blood of the romjneror of Rome. The advice of tlie graver chieftains 
jirc.s.sed him to elude the first ardour of the Franks; and to exjieci, in the 
.southern iirovinces of (laid, the veteran and victorious Ostrogoths, whom 
liie king of Italy had already sent to his assislanee. 'I'he decisive 
moments were wa.sted in idle deliberation; llie (lotli.s too hastily aban- 
doned, perhaj)s, an advantageous post ; and the oiiportuuity of a seeure 
retreat was lost hy their slow and rlisorderly motions. After Clovis had 
iwssed the ford, as it is still named, of the Ifni/, he advanced with hold 
and hasty .steps! to [ircvenl Ihccseapc of the enemy. Ills noetiirnal march 
was directed hy a flaming meteor .smspendc.) in the air above the cathe- 
dral of Poitiers; and this signal, which ntighi be ju'eviou.sly concerted 
with the orthodox .suecc.sHor of St. Hilary, was compared to the column of 
fire (hilt guided the Israelites in the <le.serl. At the tliird hour of the day, 
about ten miles Iteyoiid Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and Instantly attacked, 
(he Chithic army, whose defeat wsis ulretidy iirei'are!l hy terror and con- 
fusion, Yet they nUlied in their extreme tlistress, and the nuirli;il youths, 
who had chunorously demiuidecl the Itallle, ri'fused to survive the igno- 
miny of fliglit. I’lic two kings eneoimteri'd each other in single combat. 
Alaric fcdl hy^lhc hand of his rival; and the vielorious l'’rank was sjived, 
by the goodne.ss ofTiis cuirass and the vigour of his horse, from the .siiears 
of two desperate (Joths, who furiously rode af'ainst him to revenge the 
death of their sovereign. 'I'he vague exi)re.st!ion of a mountain of the 
slain serves to indicate a cruel, though indefinite, shmghler; bul Cregoiy 
lias carefully observed that hi.s valiant countryman ApolUnaria, ,the.„j 50 !j. 
,ot SidoniiUj, lost his life at the hea<l of the nobles of Auver^ure. I'erjuips 
these susiHicted catholics had been maliciously exjmsed to the blind as- 
sault of the enemy; and pcrluips the influence of religion was superseded 
hy personal attachment or military honour.'’* 

“After corrcetiiig the text or excit.sing llie. mi.<itaki! of Procoiiins, v.'lio places 
the defeat of Alaric near t,’ar<'.a.s,sotmf;, we may eonolude, fioin ihe evidence 
of liregm-y, Kurtitinitivi, and the author «if llie Ce.sia J'rancorinii, lhat the 
haltle wna fought in camfin ^'ocUtdensi, on the biinks of the t!l;iin, ahont ten 
miles to the .south of Poitiers. Qovi.s overlook and attacked the Vi,sig'oth.s 
near yivonne,_ and the victory was decided near a village .still named Cham- 
pagne St. Hiljure. ,See_the r)isse.rtaii_on.s of the Abbe Ic bumf, tom. I, p. ,i 04 “,i 3 i. 

llhis .statcnicnt hy Gibbon regarding the battle, that it was fouglit In cniiiflt) 
Koc/«(/(vm'i. on _tl>c iituiks of the Ciain, Is scarcely correei. It should be at 
Vouillc, which i.s more than ten miles from the rivr. — O, 8,1 
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Such is the empire of ForLuiic (if we may still disguise our ignorance 
under that popular name), that it is almost eciually difficult to foresee 
the events of war, or to explain their various consequences. A bloody and 
complete victory has sometimes yielded no more than the possession of 
the field; and the loss of ten thousand men has sometimes been sufficient 
to de.stroy, in a single day, the work of ages. The decisive battle of 
Poitiers was followed by the conquest of Aquilain. Alaric had left 
behind him an infant son, a bastard competitor, factious nobles, and a 
disloyal people; and the remaining forces of the Goths were oppressed 
by the general consternation, or opposed to each r)lher in civil discord. 
The victorious king of the Franks proceeded without delay to the siege 
of Angoulemc. At the sound of his trumpets the walls (jf the city imitated 
the example of Jericho, and instantly fell to the ground; a splendid 
miracle, which may he reduced to the supposition that some clerical en- 
gineers had secretly undermined the foundations of the rampart.^’" At 
Bordeaux, whicli had submitted without resistance, Clovis established 
his winter quarters; and his prudent economy transported from Toulouse 
the royal treasures, which were clepoisited in the capital of the monarchy. 
The conqueror penetrated as far as the confines of Spain restored the 
honours of the ctitholic church; fixed in Aquitain a colony of Franks;”® 
and delegated to his lieutenants the easy task of subduing or extirpating 
the nation of the Visigolhs, But the Visigoths were protected by the 
wise and powerful monarch of Italy. While the balance was still equal, 
Theodorlc had perhaps delayed the march of the Ostrogoths; but their 
strenuous efforts successfully resisted the ambition of Clovis; and the 
army of the Frank.s, and their Burgundian allies, was compelled to raise 
the siege of Arles, with the loss, as it is said, of thirty thousand men. 
These vicissitudes inclined the fierce spirit of Clovis to acquiesce in an 
advantageous treaty of peace. The Visigoths were suffered to retain the 
possession of Septiniaiiia, a narrow tract of sea-coa.st, from the Rhone to 
tlie Pyrenees; but the ample province of Aquitain, from those mountains 
to the Loire, was indissolubly united to the kingdom of France.®® 

“ Angoulf'ine is in the road from Poitiers to Borilcaux, anil, although Gregory 
delays the siege, I can more readily believe that he confounded the order of 
history than tliat Clovis neglected the rules of war. 

Pyreiiieiis moiUcs ustiiie Perpiniammi subjccil, is the expression of Rorico, 
which betrays hi.s recent date, since Perpignan did not exist before the tenth 
century (Marc.'t i-Iisjiaiiica, p. 4 s8L This florid and fabulous writer (perhaps 
a monk of Araien.s — see the Abbe Ic Hoeuf, Mem. de I'Academie, tom. xvii, p. 
228-243) relate, s, in the aUeyorkal character of a shepherd, the general hi.stor> 
of hi.s countrymen tlic Franks; Imt his narrative ends with the death of Clovis. 

“The author of the Ge.sta Francorum po,sitivcly affirms that Clovis fixed a 
body of Franks in the Saintoiige and Bourdelois; and he is not injudiciously 
followed by Rorico, elcctos milites, atquc fortissimos, cum parvulis, atque 
mulieribua. Yet it should seem that tliey soon mingled with the Romans of 
Aquitain, till Charlemagne introduced a more numerous and powerful colony 
(Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. ii. p. 213). 

“In the composition of the Gothic war I have used the following materials^ 
with due regard to their unequal value: — F6ur epistles from Tbeodoric, king 
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After (he success of the Colhic: war, ('I(i\'is accepted the honours of the 
Roman consulship. 'I'he emperor Anastasius amhitiously Itestowed on 
the most powerful rival of 'riu'odoric (lie title and ensi)*ns of that emi- 
nent diKiiity; yet, from some unkniwii cause, the name of t'lovis has not 
been inscriiu'd in the Fasti either of the I'.ast t)r West.*'' On the .solemn 
day, the monarch of (laul, jilarinn a diadem on his head, was invested, in 
the church of St. hlartin, with a inirple and mantle. l''n»m thence he 
proceeded on hor.sehack to the cathedral of loursj and, as he pa.sscd 
throuRli the streets, profusely scattered, with his own hand, a donative 
of gold and silver to the joyful nmltitiule, who incessantly repealed their 
aeclamations of Consul and Aui'us/us. The aetual or legal authority of 
("lovis could not receive any new aceessions from (he consular dignity. 
It was a name, a shadow, an empty pageant ; and if the conqueror had 
been instriicterl to claim the ancient prerogalha-s of that high office, they 
must have expired with (he period of its ainiual duration, but (he 
Romans were disiioscd to revere, in (he irerson of their master, that 
antique title which the emperors coiide.scended to a.ssunu!: llie barhariaii 
hini.sclf .seemed to contract a .sacred obligation to respead the majesty of 
the republic; ami ibe. successors «( Tlie<i<lt»sius, by soUcUing his friend- 
ship, tacitly forgave, and almost ratified, the usurpation of (laul. 

of ttiil.v (Caii.siodor. 1 , iii. iqiisl. t-4, in toui. iv. p. I’focopius (tie Hdl. 
tiotli. 1 . i, c. u, in Umi. ii, p. j.!, ,13), (ircKory tif 'I’mifs (I, it. e, .;5, 30, 37, in 
*tim, ii, p. idi-iSij), Jtiruaiitlt'H (tic Uch. (lelicis, e. .sK, in linn, ii, p. aKt, ji'or- 
umatus (in Vit. St, llilarii. in ttm\. iii. p. .iHt>l, Isitloie. (in t'liron. (loili. in turn, 
ii. I). 70J), the ICpiltiine of (iregory t)f Touch (in toin. ii. p. .)ni), (he, anthnr 
of the (!es(u [''('iineornm fin loin. ii. p. S 53 - 5 .'iS), (he l'‘v;ignienls of l<'retlegiirins 
(in lom. ii. )). 463), Aimoin ( 1 . i. 0. uo, in loin. iii. p. .p. .(j), anil Uorieo ( 1 . iv. 
in tom, iii. )>. i.v-it)). 

“'riie I'tisli of Italy Mtmltl natiirally rejeei a eoiisnl the enemy of their 
sovereign; hut any ingeninn.s hyptrthesi.s that might e\[ilnin liie .silence of t!mi- 
.stantinojile ami l'lg.vpt (tlie t 'lironiele of Man'etliinis, anti Ihe I'aseliat) i.s 
overturiietl tiy the similar silence of Mariu.s, hi.shop of .Avenche, who roinposed 
his I'dsli in the kiugiloni of Itnrgiiuily. If Ifie et iileiice of (■ivegory of Tours 
were less weighty uml positive (1. ii. c. 38, in loin. ii. p. I coiilil lieliove 

tliat' L'lovis, like Otloacec, receiveil the la.sliiig title anil liotionrs of PtUrkian 
(f’agi Critica, torn. ii. p. 474, 

I Dr. VV. .Sinilh in his eilition say.s on the point wlietlier or not Anasla.siu.s 
conferred tlie consulshiii on tiltivi.s: " it can .scarcely admit of tloiiht that 
Anastasius con fevreil the consnl.ship on Clovi!,, uml HiIh f.-iet has heen employed 
by Diihos and other writers to prove wliat niaj' he called ilit; Konian origin of 
the li'reneh monarchy, since they .suppose tliat it was mainly Iiy (lie recognilitm 
of Clovis as their emperor (lint he wa.s reetignlsetl a,s llieir .sovereign Iiy tiic 
provincials of G,aiil.” On the other sitlc, I’rof, lUiry say.s; '‘There is not the 
least prqbahilily in (he theory .supported by Valesius llwil Chlotlwig wa.s made 
a r.atrician: nor was he a consul. The solution of the ditruaiUy is sutipHed 
liy his dtle in the Prologue to the I-cx Salicti ‘ proconsolis regi,s Chlodovcchi.' 
Thus Clovis received the title of proeon.sul. 1 'erhaps he a.skctl for the consulsliip 
and was refused. Gregory .slates "lliat the ICmperor sent him a letter about 
the consulate (codicillti.s dc con su lata). It may have oiTvred the name procotisul 
instead of consul. At the .saint! time the consular in.sigiua were conferred. 
But what of Gregory’s aul Auj/uslusf It i,s diflicult to believe that Anastasius 
would have granted to Clilqdwig the biKhe.st title of all, or that if he had it 
should not have appeared in the Lex Salica." Sec Note *, p. 64.— O. S .1 
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Twenty-five years after the death of Clovis this important concession 
was more formally declared in a treaty between his sons and the emperor 
Justinian. The Ostrogoths of Italy, unable to defend their distant ac- 
quisitions, had resigned to the Franks the cities of Arles and Marseilles: 
of Arles, still adorned with the seat of a Prictnrian prsefect, and of Mar- 
seilles, enriched by the advantages of trade and navigation.'^^" Thi- 
transaction was confirmed by the Imperial authority; and Justinian, 
gencrou.sly yielding to the Franks the sovereignty of the countries be- 
yond the Alps, which they already possessed, absolved the provincials 
from their allegiance; and established on a more lawful, though not 
more solid, foundation, the throne of the Merovingians."” From that 
era they enjoyed the right of celebrating at Arles the gjupes-of th^ 
clrcu.j; and by a singular privilege, which was denied even to the Persian 
monarch, the gold c('in, impressed with their name and image, obtained 
a legal currency in^thc empire."" A Greek historian of that age has 
praised the private and public virtues of the Franks, with a partial 

“ Under .till- Mer£viiit}iaa_kings, M ansci llcs .still imported from the East, 
pap.eri' vvini', oil, liiVehT silk, pri'cion.s "stones, spices, ' elt. “TKc'GaiiI.s or [‘ "raiilcs 
tfadi'cl t'o~Syr’nr,‘ aijTdio T lyriii iis vvcre'cstalilisliie^in Gaul. Sec'!Sr,~ 3 c Gitignes, 
Menirde rAcadcnile, ibni. xx.xvu. p. 47I-47S. 

OiJ y&fi TToTe woi<TO acr^ioXet KtKTrjoOai 4>/id77oi, ix^ tov 

airoKpiropoi ri i’pyov hnaijtpayiiravTOi roOri ye. This .Strong declaration of 
Procopius (do Hell. Gothic. 1 . iii. cap. 33, in tom. ii. p. 41 [tom. ii. p. 417, cd. 
Bonn)) would almost stiflice to ju.stify the Abbd Dubos. 

[With regard to the remark by Clilibou in the above note, that the strong 
declaration of Procopius there <|uotetl would almost suffice to justify the 
Abbe Dubos, it has been well observed by Ilallum that it was merely a piece 
of Greek vanity in Procopius to prctemniiaT 'the Franks never thought 
themselves secure of Gaul unlit llicy had obtained that sanction from the 
emperor. They had liitciy put to lliglil the armies of Justinian in Italy, and 
they liad held possession of Gaul for the preceding sixty years. It may also 
be quc.stioiic(l whellicr Procopius ever meant to say that Justinian confirmed 
to the h'rank sovereign his rights over tlic whole of Gaul. The word TnWlai 
should probably he unclerstood according to the general sense of the passage, 
wliich would limit its meaning to Provence, the recent acquisition of the 
Franks,— (I, S.] 

“The Franks, who proliahly used llic mints of Trives, Lyon.s, and Arles, 
imitated tiie coinage of the Uoman emperors, of seventy-two solidi, or pieces, 
to the pound of gold. Hut as the Franks estaldished only a decuple propor- 
tion of gold ami silver, tea sliillings will be a sutficicnt valuation of their 
solidus of gold. It was the common .standard of the barbaric fines, and 
contained forty denarii, or silver threepences. Twelve of these denarii made 
a solidus, or shillinf/, the twentieth part of the ponderal and numeral li'we, 
or pound of silver, which has been .so strangely reduced in modern France, 
See Lc Blanc, Traite Historiqiie des Momioyes de France, p. 37 - 4 Ji 

I In criticising this statement, that tlie gold coin of the Merovingian kings, 
which was denied to the Persian monarch, obtained a legal currency in the 
empire, Mallam .says that this legal currency was not distinctly mentioned by 
Procopius, though he strongly asserts that it was not lawful (ai Btpls) for 
the king of Persia to coin gold with his own effigy, as if the Oeph of Constan- 
tinople were regarded at .Seleucia. There is reason to b eli.ey.t^tliat the Goths 
a,S„wpll as the Franks coined go ld ” wfucfi miglit possibly circulate ■ iu the 
empire wifliout having, strictly speaking, a legal currency. — 0 , S:] 
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enthusiasm which caiinnt he suflicicaillj- justified hy their diimestic 
annals.'" He celehralcs their pnlitoness and urhauity, their regular 
Kovcninienl, and nrthndux religion; and holdly asserts that thc.se bar- 
harians rouhl he distinjniished only hv their dress ami language from 
the subjects of Rome. Perlnips the Franks already disi)Uiyed the social 
disposition, and lively graces, which, in every ag<‘, Iwive disguised their 
vices, and sometimes conceah'd their intrinsic merit. Perha[)s Agathias, 
and the (!re('ks. were day.zled hy (he rapid progress of their arms, and 
(he s[)Iondour of their emiiire. .‘iiuco the comiuest of nurgitndy, (iniil, 
e.\cei)t the (iothic province of Sej)timani;i, was subject, in its whole 
extent, to the tjons of t'lovis. They had extinguished the (,!erman king- 
dom of I'liui'inghij and their vague dominion pene(rat(‘ I beyond the 
Rhine, into Ihe "heart of (heir native forests. The Alemaimi and Tla- 
yariansj who luKlpceupied the. Roman provinces of Rluetia.and Noricura, 
in tile .south of the Ihamihc, confes.sed (hcin.selves the humble vassals_ 
of the Frank.s; and the feelih: barrier of (he Alps was incapable of 
resisting their ambition. When the last survivor of (he .sons of (,'lovis 
united the inheritance and eonquests of the Merovingians, Ins kingdom 
e.xtended far beyond (he limits of modern h'ntnce. Yet modern France, 
such has been (he progress of arts and policy, tar surpasses, in wealth. 
popul(iusnc.ss, jtnd power, (he. spacious liul .savage realnts of riotaire 
or nag<il)erf."“ 

TIk' I’ranks, or Freudi, are the only people of Kurope who etui detluce 
,3 perpetuiil .siicee.s.sion froiii Ihe eonciucnirs of the WesliTu empire, hut 
(heir conquest of (luul was followed hy ten centuries of antirchy anil 
ignorance. ( )n the revival <tf learning, the sludenls who had been formed 
in the .schools of Athens and Rome disrkiined their hathiirian tincestors; 
anda]ongpcrio(lelaf).sed before pal iciit labour ctnilcl provide the requisite 
materials to satisfy, or ratlver to excite, the curiosity of more enlighlencd 
timc.s."''' At length the eye of rriltci.sin and j)hih).so|ihy was directed to 
the antiquities of France; hut even philosopliers Jiave lieeti tainted by 
the. contagion of [trcjudice. timl passion. 'I’lie most, extreme and exclusive 
systems, of the personal servituoe.of the (hulls, or of their voluntary 

*" Agiitliias, in loni. ii. p. 47 fp. 17. inl. Honnl. ( iregdfy of 'I'onr.s ('xhihil.i 
a_ very ditlerenl picture. I’crhap.s it wouhl not he ea-sy, williiii tlie .satin' 
historical space, to find more vice and less virtue. We tire continually 
shocked by the union ol savage and eorruiit maiinern. 

'“M. tie h'aneemagne ha.s traced, in a correct and elegant dissertation 
(Mem. dc rAcademio,' tom. viii. p. 505-5^8), the c.xleut and limit.s of the 
French monarchy. 

""The Abbe iHibos (llistoirc Crilitpic, (om. i. p. has truly and 

agreeably represented the slow progress of these .siiulies! and he ohserves 
that Gregory of Tours was only onee printed Inifore the year 1560. Accord- 
ing to the complaint of llciuecchts (Opera, tom. iii, Sylloge iii. p. 2.(8, etc.), 
Germany^ received with intlinfcrenco and contempt the codes of harliaric 
laws which were published by Heroldijs, Liiidcbrogiiis, etc. At present 
those laws (as far as they relate to Gaul), the history, of Gregory of Tours, 
and all the monuments of the Merovingian race, appear in a pure and per- 
fect state, in the first four volumes of the Histori-iis of Fr''n''f> 
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and equal alliance with the Franks, have been rashly conceived, and ob- 
stinately defended; and the intemperate disputants have accused each 
other of eonspiriiiK against the prerogative of the crown, the dignity of 
the nobles, or the freedom of the people. Yet the sharp conflict has 
usefully exercised the adverse powers of learning and genius; and each 
antagonist, alternately vanquished and victorious, has extirpated some 
ancient errors, and established some intere.sting truths. An impartial 
stranger, instructed by their discoveries, their disputes, and even their 
faults, may describe, from the same original materials, the state of the 
Roman provincials, after Gaul had submitted to the arms and laws of 
the Merovingian kings."* 

The rudest, or the most servile, condition of human society, is regu- 
lated however by some I’lXCid and general rules. When Tacitus surveyed 
the primitive simplicity of the (iermans, he discovered some permanent 
maxims, or customs, of public and private life, which were preserved by 
faithful tradition till the introduction of the art of writing, and of the 
Latin tongue."*’' Before the election of the Merovingian kings, the most 
powerful tribe, or nation, of the Franks, ajspointed four venerable chief- 
tains to compose the Salic laws;'*" and their labours were examined 

"*Iii the space of fa/inidl thirty years (1728-1765) this interesting subject 
has been ugilatod by the free spirit of the Count (le Boulainvillicrs (M6nioires 
Hi.stori(iuc.s .snr I'Ftat tic la France, particularly tom. i, p. IS' 49 )> the learned 
ingenuity of the Abbe Dubos (tUsloire Critique de rElablisscinent de la 
Monarchic Frani;oi.se duns Ics Gaulcs, 2 vols. in 4to.), the coniprchensivo- 
genius of the I’residciU de Montesquieu (l?.sprit lies Loix, particulurlj 
1 . xxviii. XXX. xxxi.), and the good .sense and diligence of the Abbe de Mably 
(01)servutuin.s .sur I'llisloire de hVaiice, 2 vols. 121110.). 

“'* I have derived much instruetion from two learned works of Heincccius 
—the History and the Hlcmnits of the Germanic law. In a judicious preface 
to the Elenients, he enusiders, and tries to excuse, the defects of that 
barbarous jurisprudeueo. 

■"* Latin apiiears to have been the original language of the Salic law. It 
was prtdiably composetl in the beginning tif the fifth century, before the 
era (a.h. 421) of the real or fabulous I’baramond. The preface mentions 
the four cantons which produced the four Icgislalor.s ; and many provinces 
— I’ranconia, Saxony, Hanover, Ilrabant, etc. — have claimed them as their 
own. Sec an excellent Dissevtalion of ITcinccdus, de Lege Salka, tom. iii., 
Sylloge iii, p. 247-267. 

[With regard to tlie Salic law, Hallam says ; “ The Salic law exists in 
two texts: one purely Latin, of which tlierc are fifteen MSS.; the other 
mingled witli German words, of which there are three._ Most have con- 
sidered the latter to he the original. The MSS. containing it are entitled, 
Lc.v Salica antiquissima or vetustior: the others generally run, Lex Salica 
recentior or emciidata. This seems to create a presumpjion. But^ M. Wraida, 
who publi.sheil a history of the Salic law in 1808, inclines to think the pure 
Latin older than the other, and M. Guixof adopts the same opinion. M. 
Wraida refers its original enactment to the period when the_ Franks were still, 
on the left hank of the Rhine, ». c. before the reign of Clovis, . . . M. Guizot 
is of opinion that it hears marks of an age when the Franks had long been 
mingled with the Roman population,” Flallam’,? Middle Ages, vol. i. p. ^ 6 , 
-O. S.] 
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:inc] approved in three successive asseniiilies of llie i)(‘or)U'. After the 
baptism of Clovis, h(‘ reformed several ailicles that ai)pear('d incompat- 
iblo with Christianity: the Salic law was a^ain amended by his sons; and 
at leiiKlh, under the reittn of I Kif'obi'rl, the code was revised and promul- 
gated in its actual form, one hundred years after the establishment of the 
b'cench tnonarclij’. Within the same period, the i‘iistoms of the Rip 2 i(i- 
riaiis were transcribed aiul iiublished; and Cliarlemaf’iie himself, the 
legi.slator of liis age and country, had accurately stiulied the Aw national 
l.-iws which still jirevailed among the Kranks.”' The same care was ex- 
tended to their vassals; and the riule.iustitulions of the Alcmanni and 
Bttviirians were diligently rnni()iled :ind ratified by the supreme authority 
of the Alercjvitjgiau kings. 'I'lie I'isipol/is and Hm puiiilhnis, whose enn- 
(|Ues1s in (laul ]ireceded thos»' of the Franks, showed less impatience 
to attain one of the princii)al benefits of civilised .society. Fiiric was 
the first of the (lothic princes who c.xpressed in writing the manners 
;md customs .of his people; and the composition of the llurgundian htw.s 
was a measure of policy nither than of justice, to alleviate the yoke and 
regain the affections of their (lallic subjects.'''" Thus, by a singular 
coincidence, the (lernians framed their artless institutions at a time when 
the elaborate system of Roman jurisi»ru<lenee was finally coi\summaled. 
In (he Salic law.s, and tliC' I’andocls of Justinian, we may ('oinparc the 
first rudiments, and the full inaltirily, of civil wisdom; tuid whiilevcr 
l>rejudices may bi* stiggested in hivoiir of barbarism, mu' calmer reflee- 
lions will ascribe (o (he Romans the superior advtinltiges, not only of 
science and reason, lint of hunvinity and just ire. Vet tlie laws of the 
barbarians were adapted to their wants .Mnd desirt>s, their occupations 
anrl their capacity; and they all conlrilnited (o pre.serve the peace, and 
jn'otnote the imiirovenienls, of the society for wlm.se n.se they were origi- 
nally eslahli.shed. The Menivingiaus, instead of imposing a uniform rule 
of conduct on their various suhjeels, permitted each people, tuul each 
f.'imily, of their einptre freely to enjoy their dtnneslie. institutions;"" nor 
were the Rojnans excluded froju thej common henefits of this legtd tol- 

ICginhiird, in Vil. Caruli Magni, y. in loni. v. p. lOo. i!y llu’.se. twu 
laws nio.it crille.s nnilersiiinil tlir Salic and the Kipuarian, Tlu' former 
extended from llie Ciiirlionarian bire.st to the ].i)ire (tmn, iv. ii. i.Si [hex 
,SaI_. lit, L.]), and the latter might he iibeyixl from llie. same forest to the 
hhine (tom, iv. ij. js.ta). 

""fonMilt the sineient atid inoderii prvfnevs of tlm several codes, in the 
fourili volume of the ni.storiaus of Friince. The original prologne to the 
expresses (though in a foreign dialect) tlie gennine spirit (if the 
I’niiilM more forcil)l.v than the ten Isiuks of tiregory of 'roiir.s. 

''■■‘Tlie Ripiiarian law declares and deliiie.s this indtilgetice in favour of the 
plaintiiT (lit. x.xxi. iit tom. iv. p, u.(o) ; and tlie same lolertUlon is understood 
Of e.xpressed in all the eodes except (hat of the Visigoth.<i of Sjiain. Tatita 
'fersilii&JcftUW (says Agohard tit the niuUi century) (inauta non solum' m" 
IsniRtilisJ regionihus, ant civitatilms, set! etiam in imtlli.s doniibu.s habetnr. 
Nam iilcrumtiue contingit ut simnl cant aul sedeunl rjnimiue homines, et nntlii* 
eorum commnnem Icgetn cum altcro liabcat (in tom. vi. p. jsd). ffe foolishfv 
proposes to introduce an imiforniily of law as well as of fsiih. 
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eration.'^'’ The children embraced the laio of their parents, the wife thp,jt 
of. her husband, the freedman that of his patron; and in all causes where 
the parties were of different nations, the plaintiff or accuser was obliged 
to follow the tribunal of the defendant, who may always plead a judicial 
presumption of right or innocence. A more ample latitude was allowed, 
if every citizen, in the presence of the judge, might declare the law under 
which he desired t(j live, and the national society to which he chose to 
belong. Such an indulgence would abolish the partial distinctions of 
victory: and thi* Roman provincials might patiently acquiesce in thj 
hardships of their condition, sincejt depended on .themselves to assume 
iliO-privilfgu, if.,th.ey <lared to as.sert the character, of free .and warlljke 
harbarians.'' ' 

When justice inexorably rcriuires the death of a murderer, each private 
citizen is fortified by the assurance that the laws, the magistrate, and 
the whole community, arc the guardians of his personal safety. But in 
the loose society .pf_ the (icrmausj.,reycngc was always honour able, am} 
often ,merllorlou.sj. the iiulependcnt warrior chastised, or vindicated, with 
his own hand, the injuries which he had offered or received; and he had 
only to dread the rc.sentmcnt of the sons and kinsmen of the enemy whom 
he had sacrificed to his selfish or angry passions. magistrate,. ,con- 
^cjpiia oLh.is. weakness, iQ.terposed, not tp.punish,, but to reconcile; aad 
he was satisfied if he could persuade or compel the contending parties 
to pay and to accept the moderate, fine which had been ascertained as the 
price of hloptl.’* The fierce spirit of the Franks would have opposed a 
more rigorous sentence; the same fierceness despised these ineffec- 
tual restraints; and, when their simple manners had been corrupted 
by the wealth of Gaul, the public peace was .continually violated by 
acts of hasty or deliberate guilt. In every just government the same 

"Inter Ronmno.s negotia ciuisaruni Romanis Icgibiis prwcipimits terminari. 
Such arc the wortls of a general constitution promulgated by Clotaire, the son 
of Clovis, anil sole monarch of the Franks (in tom. iv. p. ii 6 ), about the 
year sOo. 

" This liberty of choice has been aptly deduced (Esprit des Loix, 1 . xxviii. 
2)_ from a constitution of Lothairc L (Leg. Langobard. 1 . ii. tit. Ivii. in Codex 
Lindebrog. p. 664), though 'tlie cxiimple is too recent and partial. From a 
various reading in the Salic law (tit. xHv. not. xlv.), thjB.,Ahbe jle_Mab]i 
(tom. i. p. 2()0-2i;3) jias .coniqcturcd that At first^a barbari an oiily r^n_d_a.ftfirr 
wa . rd s any iiian^ (consiiquifnUy a Kornah). mig ht Tive~ accof etni g to the law of 
theFr .an|cS; I am .sorry to ofjchd tiiiisingcnibus conjecture by observmg~tliat 
the stricter" .sense (barbarum) is expressed in the reformed copy of Charle- 
magne, which is confirmed liy the Royal and Wolfcnbuttel MSS. The looser 
interpretation (haiitinrm) is authorised only by tlie MS. of Fulda, from 
wlicncc fleroldus published his edition. See the four original texts of the 
Salic law, in tom. iv. p. 147, 17 . 1 . 196. 220. 

"In the heroic times of Greece, the guilt of murder was expiated by a 
Iiecuniary satisfaction to the family of the deceased (Feithius Antiquitat. 
Homer. 1 . it, c. 8 ). bis preface to the Elements of Qeaaajuc. 

Law , favourably suggcatfitha.t,at. Runw and. Athens hoinicidftJaca&.onlx 4 iunjshe!l 
with exiJsv It is trtic j but exile was a capftal punishment for a citiacn.of Rome 
or Athmig, 
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penally is infliclccl, oi al least is imposed, for the nnirrler of a peasant 
or a prince. But the national ineciuality established by the ['’ranks in 
their criininal i)roc(:efliii,i's was flic last insult and ahu.si' of eomiiicst.^" 
In the eahn inonieiits of lej.'islafioti they .solemnly pronouiiee<l that the 
life of a Roman was of smaller value than that of a barbarian. 'I'lie ^la- 
trus/ioii,'' a name e.\pr(‘s.sive of the most ilhisiriotis birth or dignity 
among the hranks, was ajiprei'iaterl at the sum of si.\’ hundred pieces of 
gold; while the nohln pnivineiai, who was admitted to the lung’s table, 
might be legally murdered at the expense of threi* hundred pieces. 'Pwo 
hundred were ileemed sttflieient ftir a hrank of ordinary condition; but 
the meaner Romans were expo.sefl to disgrace and danger by a trilling 
compensation of one, hundred, or even fifty, jiieres of gold. Had these 
laws been regulated hy any [irincifile of epuily or reason, the public pro- 
tection should have sup[ilicd, in jii.sl pro]»nrlion, the want of personal 
strength. Hut the legislator had weighed in the scale, not of justice, but 
of policy, (he lo.ss of a snldi<;r against that of a slave: the head of an in- 
solent c'lnd rupuciou,s barliarian was guarded by a. heavy line; and the 
.slightest aid was afforded to the mo.st defeneele.ss subjects. 'I'inie in- 
sensibly abated the pride of the cntwiiiorors, and the patieiiee of the 
vanriuislied ; ami the boldest citizen wa.s taught Iiy experience that he 
might anlTer more injuries than lie could innicl. As the manners of the 
h’ranks became, has Ceroeioits, their laws were reiideriul more, severe; 
and the Merovingian kings attempted to imitate the impartial rigour 
of the Visigoths and Biirgutidi{ui.s.’‘’ Under (he empire of C^Iuirlomagiie 
murder was universally iMuiished with death; ami the ttse of capital pun- 
islimenls has heen liberally multiplied in the jurisprudence of modern 
Plurope.’" 

’'’This iiroiiorliou is fixed liy the .S.-dic (lit. xliv. in timi. iv. p. 147) and the 
Ripuavian (lit. vii. xi, xxxvi. in tom. iv. p. e;i7, ^41) laws; Inil tlie taller docs 
not (listiiigiiish any ditTen'iu't’ of Ronians. Yet tlie orders of llie elergy are 
placed aliovc the h’ranUs themselvc!'., and the burguntliatis nnd Alenianm 
hntwoen llie Branks and llie Koniaii.s. 

’’The Antnisliniwit, ijui in Inixlc Dimiiiio) xnni, Irinlt, jiitrU'S, uiidonlilcdly 
rcprc.sent the first order of I'raiiks; but it is a (pu'.slioii wliclhcr their rank 
was pcr.soiial or liercdilary. The AI1I16 de kfalily ( loin, i, p, 3.p|-.i47) is not 
displeased to morUfy lUe prUlo of hirtli (Kspvit, 1. ssx. c, e.>i) by dating the 
orii/in of t’rcndi noliility from the reign of t.’lotaire fl. (.v.n. (’iiji). 

’''Sec the Burgundian laws (tit. ii. in torn. iv. p. 3 .V/b the. node of the 
Visigollis ( 1 . vi. tit. V. ill tom. iv. p. .383), and llie eonsliiuiion of VbiUhhiirl, 
not of ran.s, Imt inu.sl evidoiiUy of Auslrasin (in tom. iv. p. itj). Tlicir 
premature severity was sonictinws ra.sh and e.wes.sive. Cliildeliert con- 
detniied not only inurclerors hut nihliers; (luoiiiorlo sine lege iiivolavit, sine 
lege morialur; and even the negligent judge wius iiivotved in llie. same 
.sentence. Tlio Visigotlns atiandnnod an unsucces.sful surgeon lo the family 
of his deceased patient, nt ijund tie co faccrc voluerint lialmanl iKilestalcni 
(1. xi. tit. i. in torn. iv. p. 435). 

" Sec in the sixth volume of the works of Hcineceius, the Elemcnta Juris 
Gernianici, 1 . ii. p. ii, No. 261, 2 ( 52 , 280-283. Yet some veslige.s of these 
pecuniary compositipiis lor murder have been traced in Germany as late 
as the sixteenth centurv. 
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The civil and military professions, which had been separated by 
Constantine, were again united by the barbarians. The harsh sound 
of the M’eutonic appellations was mollified into the Latin titles of Duke, 
of Count, or of I’ra'fcct; and the same officer assumed, within his dis- 
trict, th<! comnumd of the troops and the administration of justice.''' 
But the fierce and illiterate chieftain was seldom qualified to discharge 
the duties of a judge, which require all of the faculties of a philosophic 
mind, laboriously cultivated by experience and study; and his rude 
ignorance was compelled to embrace some simple and visible methods 
of ascertaining the cause of justice. In every religion the Deity has 
been invoked to confirm the truth, or to punish the falsehood, of human 
testimony; but this powerful instrument was misapplied and abused 
by the simiiliiuly of the (Icrman legislators. The party accused might 
justify his innocence, by producing before their tribunal a number of 
friendly witnesses, who solemnly declared their belief or assurance that 
he was not guilty. According to the weight of the charge this legal num- 
ber of com [tur fiat ors was multiplied: seventy-two voices were required 
to absolve an incendiary or assassin; and when the chastity of a queen 
of France was suspected, three hundred gallant nobles swore, without 
. hesitation, that the infant prince had been actually begotten by her 
deceased husband.''" The sin and scandal of manifest and frequent 
perjuries engaged the magistrates to remove these dangerous tempta- 
tions, and to supply the defects of human testimony by the famous 
experiments of fire and water. These extraordinary trials were so 
capriciously contrived, that in .some cases guilt, and innocence in others, 
could not be proved without the inlciposition of a miracle. Such mir- 
acles were readily provided by fraud and credulity; the most intricate 
causes were determined by this easy and infallible method; and the 
turbulent barbarians, who might have disdained the sentence of the 
magistrate, submissively acquiesced in the judgment of God.'® 

But the trials by single combat gradually obtained superior credit 

"The whole .suhjuct of the Germanic judRcs, and their jurisdiction, is 
copiously treated by Ileinoccius (Element. Jnr. Germ. 1 , iii. No. i-yf). I 
cannot find any proof that, under the Merovingian race, the scabiiii, or 
asse.s.sor.s, were <'hoscn by the people. 

[Gibbon, in hi.s note on the Germanic judges, says he cannot find any 
proof tiiat under the Merovingian race the sciwiui, or assessors, were chosen 
by the people. The whole question of the scabini is treated by Savigny, who 
questions the existence of the scabini before Charlemagne. Before that time 
the decision was by open court of (he boni homines or freemen. In fact, as 
Bury says, “ the name does not appear until Carolingian times.”— - 0 . S.] 

■'‘Gregor Turon. 1 , viii. c, 9, in tom. ii. p. 316. Montesquieu observes 
(Esprit des l.oix, 1 , xxviii. c. 13) tliat the Salic law did not admit these 
negative proofs so universally established in the barbaric codes. Yet this 
obscure concubine (Fredegundis), who became the wife of the grandson of. 
Clovis, must have followed the Saiic law. ' _ 

’“Muratori, in the Antiquities of Italy, has given two Dissertations' 
(xxxviii. xxxix.) on the judgmenis of God. It was expected that pfe would , 
not burn the innocent, and that the pure plcment of imfet would not .allow 
the eruilty to sink into its bosom. ■ , , ' , ■ 
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and jiuUiority among a warlike jioojila, wlio coulti nol bclicva that a 
l)ravc man desfrvctl In snffpr, or llial a roward dpsorvi'd to live.''" IJnth 
in civil and criminal proc.ccding.s, the plaintiff, or aicuser, the de- 
fendant, or even the witness, were exposed to mort.al cliallenge from 
the antagonist who was destitute of legal proofs; and it was innmi- 
hent on them either to desert their cause or publicly to maintain their 
honour in tin' lists of battle. They fought either on fool or on horse- 
back, according to the custom of their nation;'" and lire decision of 
the swoffl or lance was ratil'ied by the .sanction of Heaven, of the judge, 
and of the people. 'I'his sanguinary law was introduced into (laul 
by the l{urgiin(iians; and their legislator G u nilolrald eondeseended 
to aiiiiwer tlie comfihiinis and ohjeclions of nis 'snl)jee| Aviliis. “ Is it 
not tvu(“,’’ said tjlic king of Ilurgundy to the bishop, " that the event 
of national wars and private combats is directed by the Judgment of 
(iod; and that his provideneo awards the victory to the juster <-aiise? ” 
Hy such prevailing arguments, the absurd and cruel {rractice of judicial 
tliiels, which had been ireculiar to some tribes of (lermany, was i)ro[)a- 
gated and cstaldishod in all the monarchies id Kuropc, from Sicily to 
the IJaltic. At llie eiul of ten centuries the leign of legal violence wa.s 
not totally cxlinguisiicd; and the ineffeefiiul censures of saiiits, of popes, 
and of synods, may seem to irrove that the iufluenee of suirerstiliim is 
weakened hy its unnatural alliance with reason and humanity. The 
tribunals were stained with the hhmd, pcrha|is, of innocent and respect- 
able citizens; tlie law, which now favours the rich, I lien yielded to the 
strong; and the old, the feeble, and the infirm, were condemned cither 
to renounce their fairest claims ami possessions, to sustain the dan- 
gers of an unequal conlliet,'''' or to trust the doubtful aiil of a mer- 
cenary chamiiion. This oppres,sive jurLspnidenco was im['x)sed on the 
provincials of (laul who complained of any injuri(;s in their jicrsons 

"Montesquieu (Ksprit <tcs Iaox, 1 . xxviii. c. 17) h:is nmilesreiHlrd to 
explain and excn.sc “ la maniere dn pcinscr de nos in'ros " im the .snlijcet of 
judicial cninbats. ITe follows tins strange institution from tlie age of 
Gundobald to that of St. Lewi.s; and the philosopher is sonietimes lust in 
the legal antiquarian. 

"Ill a nicniorahle duel at Aix-la-Chapelle (a.w. Hm), hefme tlie oniperor 
Lewi.s the Pious, hl.s biographer observes, secuiidutn legem proiirinin, utpote 
quia uterque Golliu,<i erat, cqueslri pugiia (pnelioj oongressns v.st ( Vit. Lud. 
PH. c. 33, in tom. vi. p- 10.1). JCrnnddus Nigellu.s ( 1 . tii. S-gt-tuS, in loin. vi. 
p. ^SO), who describes the, duel, admires the iir.f iwva of liKhliiig on lior.se- 
bacp, xyliidi, was .unknown ,to the Pranks. 

"In his original edict' puhli'shcif at f-yons (a.d. Soi), Gundobald estab- 
lishes and jusUficii the use of judicial lombal. (Leg, iJurgmul. tit. xlv. In 
tom. Hi. p. aCy, 268.) Three Inmclred years afterwards, Agohanl, Jii.sliyp of 
I-ypns, .salicitpd_ Lewis the Pious Jo_§holisli, tlie. Jg\v,,. of an Ariini tyrant (in 
tom. vi. p. 350-358).' He relates Die conversation of Gunddhiild iiiid Avitns, 
“Accidit (says Agobard), jil non solum valenlos viribus, ,sed ctiani in- 
firini ct senes lacessantur ad {.cerlamen et) piignam, eliam iiro vilisstmis rebus. 
Quibus feralibus certaminibns contingunt homicidia inju-sta, ct crudclcs ac 
perversi eventus judiciorum” [tora. vi. p, 357). Like a prudent rhetorician, 
he suppresses the legal privilege of hiring champions. 
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iind pn)i)City. Whatever might be Uio strength or- courage of iiirlivid- 
uals, the victorious Irarbarians excelled in the love and exercise of arms; 
and the vanquished Roman was unjustly summoned to repeal, in his 
own person, the bloody contest which had been already decided against 
his country."'* 

A devouring host of one hundred and twenty thousand Germans 
had formerly passed the Rhine under the command of Ariovistus, One- 
third I'iart of the fertile lands of the Seriuani was appropriated to their 
use; and the conqueror soon rejxjated his oppressive dcmanrl of another 
third, for the accommodation of a new colony of twenty-four thousaiid 
I)arl)arians whom In; had Invited to share the rich harvest of Gaiil."*'' 
.'Vt the distance of five hundred years the Visigoths and Burgundians, 
who revenged the defeat of Ariovistus, usurped the .same unequal pro- 
portion of Iwo-i/tirds of the subject lands. But this distribution, in- 
stead of spreading over the province, may be reasonably confined to the 
peculiar districts where the victorious people had been planted by their 
i.wn choice or by the policy of their leader. .In these districts each 
harliarian was .connected, by the .ties of hospjtaiity with some .Roman 
[iroviii.ciiil. 'I'o this unwelcome guest the proprietor was compelled to 
aliandon two-thirds of his patrimony: but the German, a sheph erd and 
a, JuMiter, might. , .spnictimes. contenl_ hi mself with a SD ae fous ranee o f 
wood and past ure, aliit resign’ the smalleitrt hough m ost~ valuablc. por- 
t ion to the toil of hie ihHustfibus hiLsbahdmgn,."" The" silence of ancient 
!i-id authentic testimony has encouraged an opinion that the rapine of 
the Fraidis was not moderated or disguised by the forms of a legal di- 
v’sion; that they dispersed lhem.selves over the provinces of Gaul 
without order or control; tind that each victoriou.s robber, according to 
his wants, his avarice, and his strength, measured with his sword the ex- 
tent of his new inheritance. At a distance from their sovereign the 
barbarians might indeed be tempted to exercise such arbitrary depreda- 
tion; but the firm and artful policy of Clovis must curb a licentioijs 
spirit which would aggravate the misery of the vanquished whilst it 

“‘^tdoteaquifu. (Ksprit dcs Loix, xxvill. c. 14), who understands ivhy the 
jiidieial combat was admitted bj' the nurgunrlian.s, Ripuarian.s, Alemamil. 

I lavari.'ins, Loniliijirils, T.b'iriiigiajllSi h'risuns, and Saxons, is satisfied (and 
.\gol)ard sctini.s to euuntcnauce the a.ssertion) that it was not allowed by 
the Salic law. Yet tlio same cu.slom, at least in cases of treason, is mentioned 
by Rnnoldus NiKcllus (!.' iii. S43i in tom. vi. p. 48) and the anonymous biog- 
rapher of Lewis the Pious (c. 46, in torn. vi. p, ns), as the "inos antiquiis 
hVancorum, more Francis solito," etc., cxpres.sions loo general to exclude the 
nohlc.st of tiicir tribes. 

Ca;sar dc Bell. Gall, 1 . 1 . c. 31, in tom. i, p. 313. 

“The ol)Scurc hints of a division of lands occasionally scattered in the 
laws of llic Burgundians (tit. liv. No. i, 2, in tom. iv. p. 271, 272) and Visi- 
goths (1. X. tit. i.,No. 8, g, id, ill tom. iv. p. 428, 420, 430) are skilfully ex- 
plained 1)y the President Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxx. c. 7, 8, 9). 

I shall only add tliat, among the Goths, the division seem.s to have been 
ascertained by the judgment of the neighbourhood; that the barbarians fre- 
quently usurped the remaining third; and’ that the' Romans might recover their 
right, unless thev were barred by a prescription of fifty years. 
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corrupted the and discipline of the coiKiuerors.''’' 'J'he memorable 
vase of Soisaons.is a nionmnenl ami a pled/^e of the ri'j^ular (list rihut ion 
of the Clallic spoils. 11 was the duty aiul the inleresi of ('lovis to pro- 
vide .rewards for a suece.ssful army, .and .selllemenis for a numerous 
[)eople. vvithoul inllictiof; any wanton or sujierlluous injuries on the 
loyal catholics of tlaul, 'rhe ample funil whii'li he iniKht lawfully 
acrpiire (d the Imperial i>alrimony, vat ant lainls, and (lothir, usurpa- 
tions, wuulil tliminish the cruel neta-ssity of seiztire ami conriscatimi, and 
the humble provinciids woidil niore patiently afriniesce in the. eciual 
and regular distribution of their loss."" 

I'he wealtli of the Merovingian princes eonsisted in thidr extensive 
domain. After the conrpie.st of (laul they still delighted in the rustic 
.simplicity of their ancesitirs; the cities were ah.'indonctl to solitude and 
decay; and their coins, their eharlers, and their synods, are still in- 
scribed with the names of the villas or rural palaees in which they suc- 
cessively resided. .Ouo hundred and sixty of these jnilnri's, a title 
which need not excite any unseasonalde. ideas of art <u’ luxury, were 
scattered through the provinces of Ihcir kingdom; and if sonu; might 
claim the honours of a fortr('.ss, the far greater part could I)e esteemed 
only in the light of profitable farms. The mtinsion of the long-haired 
.kings was surrounded with convenient yards ;ind stahles for the cattle 
and the iKiultry; the garden was planted with useful vegelal)le.s; the 
various tradc§, the labours of agriculture, aiul even the arts of Inint- 
ing .and I'lsliiiig, were exercised by servile haiidti for lht“ emoliimenl of 
the sovereign; his magazines were filled with corn tind wine, either for 
sale or consumption; ami the whole, administration was eonducled liy 
the strictest nitixims of private etxuuuny,'"' 'I'his ample iiatrimony 

[.Sismondi iiot^.s upon this oue.stiou Hint the Frank, s were not a coiuiucr- 
iiig iicople. who had euiigraled. with their famtlie.s, like the l/oths or lluf- 
gmmiittts. 'I'he wimteii, ilte eltildreii, and the old had not followed t'.Uivis. 
Tliey 'remained on their aiieienl (Ki.s.ses.sion.s on llie Wa.il iind the Khine. Tlie 
advenliirer.s alone hail formed the iiivailiiw' foree, aiul lltey always eoiisidered 
Ihemsetves as uit artjty,, not a.*, a colony, lienee their laws retain no trace.s of 
the i)artitii,m of the Koniaii iiroiiertie.s. llisluiri' ilt\t /'nun'iiis, vid. i, [i, uty. ~ 
(). S.) 

“It is .singular enough that the I’re.sident de Moiite.siniieii (Ii;,siirit dc.s 
I.otx, 1 , xx_x. c, 7) and the Ahhe de Mahly ( Ohsiefvalioo!,, tom, i. p. at, !1J) 
agree in tliis strange supiiositioii of arbitrary and private ra|iine. The t'oimt 
de l!oulainvillier.s flitat de la France, loni, i. p, ju, shows a strotiB undcr- 
staiiding Ihrongli a dottil of ignortmec and prejtidieo. 

ISisinoiuU supposes, regattUng itrivale rapine, that the liarhariitns, if a 
farm were convenientiy situated, would show no nreat respeet for the litw.s 
of jiroperly; but in general there would have heeit var.anl Ijind enough for 
the lota assigned to old aiul worn-iml warriors, //i.vt. de.v /'niiu'itix, vol, ti. 
p. 106.-0. K.] 

“See the rustic edict, or rather cikIc, t>f t.'hiirleiiiiigne, yhieh eontaius 
SSJSlllJ; and iniiijile reKulaUoi|,<!, of that gretit monarch (in lorn. v. 

p. 652-057). He ,re(iuir.es an account of the horns anti skins of tlie goals, al- 
lows , his .fish, to he, .soltb. and carefully directs that the larger villas 

shall maintain. p.ne hundred, bens and thirty, gw-se,. atpl the .smaller 
[MaivsidTiali's) filly. . hens ,ajjd, twelve I'eese. Wahillon (de Re 1 liplonmtica') 
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was appropriated to supply the hospitable plenty of Clovis and his 
successors, and to reward the fidelity of their brave companions, who, 
both in peace and war, were devoted to their personal service. Instead 
of a horse or a .suit of armour, each companion, accordinR to his rank, 
or merit, or favour, wa.s inve.sted with •^benefia:, the primitive name 
and most simple form of the feudal possessions. These gifts might be 
resumed at the pleasure of the .sovereign; and his feeble prerogative 
derived some support from the influence of his liberality. But this de- 
pendent tenure was gradually abolished by the independent and ra- 
pacious nobles of France, who established the perpetual property and 
hereditary siicressiou of their benefices; a revolution salutary to the 
earth, which had been injured or neglected by its precarious masters."^ 
Besides these royal and hcneliciary fstates, a large proportion had been 
a.ssigncd, in the divi.sion of Gaul, of alhd'ial and SaUc lands; they were 
exempt from tribute, and the Salic lands were equally shared among 
the male descendants of the Franks.®" 

In the bloody di.scord..an(tl .silent. d.C.cay pf the JJerovingian line a. 
new orrier of tyratUs urose jii jhc jirpvinceg, who, under the appellation 
of Seniors or Lords, usurped a right to govern and a licence to oppress 
the subjects of their peculiar territory. Their ambition might be 
checked by the hostile resistairce of an equal: but the laws were ex- 
tinguished; and the sacrilegious barbarians, who dared to provoke the 
vengeance of a saint or bishop,"” would seldom respect the landmarks 
of a profane and defenceless neighbour. The common or public rights 
of nature, such a.s they had always been deemed by the Roman juris- 


lia.i invo.s'iigauul the iiamc.s, the niunbcr, and the situation of the Merovingian 
villas. . . r 1 ^ 

""I’rom a pa.ssagc of the BurgtuisliaaJaW. (tit. i. No. 4 fa] in tom. >v. p. 2^) 
it is evident tliat a deserving son might expect to hold the lands wmen his 
father had received from the royal bounty of Gundohalcl. The Burgundians 
would firmly maintain their privilege, and their example might encourage the 

beneficiaries of France. , . r 1, ah' 

•'The ruvolHtiou.s of the benefices and fiefs are clearly fixed by the Abbe 
dc Malily. Flis accurate distiuclion of times gives him a racnl to which even 
AfoiUe.sunieii is a .stmiiger. , c 

■“Sec the Salic law. (lit. Ixii. in tom. iv. p. 156). Ihf origin and nature of 
thc.se Salic laiiifs, whidi in limes of ignor.nnce were perfectly understood, now 
perplex our most learned and sagaciou-s critics. 
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in order to secure the military service of every proprietor. But lands subse- 
quently awiuireil by purchase or otherwise, though equally bound to the public 
defence, were relieved from the severity of this rule, and presumed not to be- 
long to the class of Salic. Hallam's Mtddle Ages, yol. 1, p. 140; cf, Sismondi, 

'"“'^’ManyS Hm tJo Ipuired.ai2sUiJUW)^ of St- 

Maxima llibliotliUTiTtrum, tom. xi. p 896-932) were repcatc^y perfomed 
to punish sacrilege. Audile ha:c orancs (exclaims die bishop of Tours) potes- 
tatem hahentes, after relating how some horses ran mad that had been turned 
into a sacred mp-idow 
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prudence,”' were severt'Iy restrained l)y the tJerinau eoixiuerors, whose 
amusement, or rather passion, was the exercise of iuiiitiiiH. The vague 
dominion which Man has assunuxl over I he wild inliahitanls of the 
earth, the air, and (he waters, was eonliiieil to some fortunate individ- 
uals of the human siiecies. (’laiil was again oversinearl with woods; 
and the animals, who were reserved for the use or pleasure of the lord, 
might ravage with impunity tlie fields of Iiis inilustrioiis vassals. The 
chase w;is the siU'red [xivilege of the nobles anti their dmncstic serv- 
ants. Ideheian tran.sgres.sors weie legally eh.'istised with stripes and 
imprisomntuit;'"' but in tin age which admitted :i slight com])Osilion for 
the life of a citi/en, it was a capittd crime to rlestroy ii slag or a wild 
hull within the precincts of the royal forests."" 

According to the maxims of ancient \v;ir, the contiaeror Iteeame the 
lawful. master of (he. enemy whom he had .suhilued and spareil;"- ;md the 
fruitful cause of personal .slavery, which liad been iilmost supiiressed by 
(he peaceful sovereignty of Rome, was again rtwivcil :iud multiplied by 
the perpetual hostilities of the independent barbarians. The (loth, the 
Hurgundian, or the loauk, wlm relurued from a succe.ssful expedition, 
<lragged after Itim a long train of sheep, of <(.Ken, and of hiimtin captives, 
whom he treated with the same brutal c<mtempt. 'I'he youths of an 
elegant form tind ingenuous aitiH'el were set ai>art for the ilomestic. serv- 
ice; a doubtful siliuitUm, which alternately exposed them to (he favour- 
ablei or cruel impulse of passion. Tlte useful mceluitiies and servants 
(smiths, carpenters, tiiilors, shoemakers, cooks, gatahmers, dyt'rs, and 
workmen in gold and silver, etc.) empluyetl their skill for the vise or profit 
of their master. Ibil the Roman aiptives who were ileslitnU; of hCl J>nt 
^;i\pable o.f labour^ were eondeinned, without regard to their fonnt'r rank, 
to levid the calllc^ind eultiv.at.e the lauds of the liarbiiriiins. The mimbCr' 
of the hereditary Imndsmen who were attached to lht‘ tltillic ('states was 
continually increased by new supplies; and the st'rvile people, acrording 
to the situation ami temper of their lords, was sometimes rtiised l>y pvc- 

"‘Ifeiucc. lilemeiit. Jur. {.lermaii. 1. ii. p. s, No. tt. 

Joiiius, lii.slioj) oT ttrlean.s t.v.n. iSji-ttjti; t'uvo, Hist. I.iller.-ina, p. -pu), 
cunsure.s the Ictjal lyniiniy o[ the notik-s. Pro feris, (pias enra liomimuii noil 
alltit, sod Dons in c.oinimino uu)rtalihn.s ad ntoiiduiii coiioeiisit. piuiporeH a 
polontioribu.s spoliautur, IIanolliuUur, orKastulis dctruduiUur, et muUa alia 
patiuntur. ciiini fjiii faciiuit, Av/c initinli sc f.u'erc juste jiiosso conle.mlimt. 
Do lu.stitntiouc Laioiirum, t. ii. c, j.i, apnd Tlionmssin, Di.si'ipliiu! do I'lif'li.se, 
trrni. iii. p. I 3 j)K. 

™ 0 n a mere sitspieitni, (Jlmndo, a chamlierlaiii of tloulrani, king of Itur- 
gutidy. was stoned to death (Greg, 'ruroii. 1. x, c. in, in tom. ii. p. 3 <i()). Jolm 
of Sali.shury (Policrat. 1. i. e.. 4 j a.ssert.s the riglU.s of nature, ami exposes the 
erucl practice of tlio twelfth century. See Heineceins, l'’.Ieni. Jnr. Germ. 1. ti. 
)). i.^No. SI-57. 

”Thc cw.stom of enslaving prisoners of war wa.<! tolnlly cxlingniahod in the 
tliirtcenlh century by the prevailing iulUivnce of t’.hrisUanity ; Imt it might 
be proved, from fretincut pa.s.sages of Gre(vory_ of Tours, etc., that it was 
practi.scd without ceiisttrc under the Merovingian race; and even Groiitis 
himself (do Jure Belli ct Fads, 1. iii, c, 7 ), as well a.s his eoninieiUator Bar- 
beyrac, have laboured to reconcile it with the laws of nature ’'iid reason 
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carious indulgence, and more frequently depressed by capricious des- 
potism.''" An ai)soIute power of life and death was exercised by these 
lords , and when they married their daughters, a train of useful servants, 
chained on the waggons to prevent their escape, was sent as a nuptial 
present into a distant country.'"' The majesty of the Roman laws pro- 
tected the liljerty of each citizen against the rash effects of his own dis- 
lres.s 01 dc.spair. But the subjects of the Merovingian kings might 
alienate their personal freedom; and this act of legal suicide, which was 
familiarly practised, is expressed in terms most di.sgraceful and afflicting 
to the dignity of human nature.’"" The c.xample of the poor, who pur- 
chased life by the sacrifice of all that can render life desirable, was 
gradually imitated by the feeblgand the devout, who, in limes of public 
disorder, pusillaniinously crowded to shelter themselves under the ballle- 
meiits of a powerful chief and around the shrine of a popular saint. 
Their snlimission was accciitcd by these temporal or spiritual patrons; 
and the hasty transaction irrecoverably fixed their own condition and that 
of their latest posterity. From the reign of Clovis, during five successive 
centuries, the laws and manners of Gaul uniformly tended to promote the 
increase, and to confirm the duration, of personal servitude. Time and' 
violence almost obliterated the intermediate ranks of society, and Igft; an 
obscure and narrow interval beiween the noble and the dave. This 
arbitrary and recent division has been transformed by pride and prej- 
udice into a national distinction, universally established by the arms and 
the laws of the Merovingians. The nobles, who claimed their genuine or 
fabulous descent from the independent and victorious Franks, have 
asserted and aljused the indefeasible right of conquest over a prostrate 
crowd of slaves and plebeians, to whom they imputed the imaginary 
disgrace of a Gallic or Roman extraction. 

The general state and revolutions of Prance, a name which was imposed 
by the conquerors, may be illustrated by the particular example of a 
province, a diocese, or a senatorial family. Auvergne had formerly main- 
tained a just pre-eminence among the independent states and cities ol 
Gaul. The brave and numerous inhabitants displayed a singular trophy 
•—the sword of Cassar himself, which he had lo.st when he was repulsed 

“The slate, professions, etc., of the German, Italian, and Gallic slaves, 
during the middle ages; are explained by Heineccius (Element. Jnr. Germ. 

1. i. No. 28-47), Muratori (Di.sscrtat. xiv. xv.), Diicange (Gloss, .sub voce 
Seni), and the Abbe dc Mably (Observations, tom. ii. p. 3, etc., p. 237, etc.). 

"‘Gregory of Tours (1. vi. c. 43, in tom. ii. p. 2^) relates a memorable 
example, in which Chiipcric only abused the private rights of a master. Many 
families, which belonged to his damns fiscales in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
were forciiily sent away into Spain. 

""’Liccniiam habeatis mihi qualemcunque volueritis disciplinam ponere; vel 
vexmmdare, ant quod vobis placucrit de me facere. Marculf. Formul. 1. ii. 28, 
in tom. iv. p. 407. The Forumla ol Lindenbrogius (p. SSP), awd that of Anjon 
(p. Shs), are to the same effect. Gregory of Tours (1. vii. c. 45, in tom; ii, p. 
,311) ppcaks of mapv pprsons who sold themselv ca.far. bre a d in a great , famine. 
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before the w-'ins of Ceinovia.'"' As llie ounnion offspring' of Troy, they 
claimed a fraternal alliance with the Romans; ami if each province had 
imitated the courage and loyally of Aiivcrmie, the f-all of the Western cm- 
I)ire might have been [)revented or delayed. They llrnily maintained the 
fidelity which they had reluctantly sworn to the Visigoths; hut when 
their hnivesl no!)res had falhm in the battle of I’oitiers, they accepted 
without resistance a victorious and catholic sovenagn. 'I’his easy and 
valuable comiuesl was achieved and iios.sessed by Theodoric, lh(! eldest 
son of t'hn’i.'i: hut the remote province was sc-parated from his Austrasian 
diiTninions by the inlcrniediate kingdoms of .Soissoiis, Paris, and Orleans, 
which formed, after their father’s death, the inherii/ince of his three 
brothers. The king of Paris, Childebert, was templed by the neighbour- 
hood and beauty of Auvergne.'"'* The uiiper country, which rises 
towards the .south into the mountains of the Cevonnes, pre.sented a rich 
and various ju-ospect of woods and jrasturcs; the sides f»f the hills were 
clothed with vines; and each eminence was crowned with a villa or 
ca.stlc. In the I-ower Auvergne, the river Allier flows through the fair and 
sjjacious plain of idniaglMi; and the inexhau.stihlc fertility of tlie .soil sup- 
plied, and .still supplies,' without any interval of repose, the constant 
repetition of the same harvests.'"* On the false, report that their lawful 
sovereign had been .slain in Oermany, the city and diocese of Auvergne 
were betrayed by the graiul.soii of Skloniijs Apollinaris. C'hildebcrt 
enjoyed this dan(le.stiue victory; and the free subj<‘cls of 'riu'odoric 
threatened to desert his standard if he indulged his private resentment 
while the iiatiou was engaged in the Uurgutulian war. Hut the Franks 
of Ausirasia soon yield(!d to the persufcsive elotiuimce of their king. 
“ Follow me,” said Theodoric, “ into Auvergne; 1 will li’ail you into a 
province where you may acciuirc gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and prccir)us 
apparel, to the full extent of your wishes. ■! repi.Mt my promise; I give 
you the people and their we;dth ius your prey; aiul you may tran.sporl 
them at pleasure into your own country." IJy the execution of this 

“‘When Cxsar saw it, he laughml (fdularch. in Piesar. [c. jo] in torn. i. 
p. 40() li>, 720, ed. KVankf.l) ; yet he relale.s liis ini.siuxesslul .‘.iene of (lergnvia 
wilii Ics.s frankness than we iiiighl expect from a |■r<‘at man to wliom victory 
was familiiir. lie a(:knowleflKe.s, however, lluil in one lUlack lie lost fnrty-.siN 
centurions and seven hundred men (dc Hell. Gallico, 1 . vi. Ivii.J c. . 14 - 15 .?, in 
tom. i. p. 270-273). 

I Audehaiil _se (juondam fralre,s Latin dicere, et sanuuinc ah Iliaeo popiilos 
computare (Sidun. ApoHlnar. 1 . vii. Fpi.st, 7, in lorn. i. p. 700). 'I am not 
informed of the degrees and circunistauccs of tliis falmtmis pedigree. 

Either the first or second parliliun tunong tlie sons of Clnvi.s liml given 
lierry to Childeherl (Greg, Turon. 1 . iii. c. m, in tom. ii. p. ma). Votim 
(said he), Arvernam /.cHinnoH, <iuaj tanbe jocunditatis gratia refulgero dicilur, 
oculis cerucrc ( 1 . iii. c. 9, p. 191). The lace of die country was concealed hy a 
thick fog when the king of Paris made his entry into Clernioiit. 

‘For the doacripliou of Auvergne, sec Sidimius ( 1 . iv, Kpi.st. 31, in tom. i. 
P- 703). with die notes of Savaron and tsirmonil (p, 270 and st of their 
respective cditioii.s). IJoulainvilliers (Klat de la France, tom, ii. p. a-t-'-atitt), 
and the Alilifi dc la Lopi'perne (Description dc la France, part i. p. I. 3 a-t 39 )* 
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promise Thcodoric justly forfeited the allegiance of a people whom he 
devoted to destrucl ion. Ilis troops, reinforced by the fiercest barbarians 
of Germany,'"'' spread desolation over the fruitful face of Auvergne; 
and two places only, a strong castle and a holy shrine, were saved or 
rodeeinod from tiicir licentious fury. The castle of Metobac was 
seated on a lofty lock, which rose an hundred feet above the surface of 
the plain; and a largo reservoir of fresh water was enclosed with some 
arable lands witliin the circle of its fortifications. The Franks beheld 
with envy and despair this impregnable fortress: but they surprised a 
party of fifty stragglers; and, sls they were oppressed by the number of 
their captives, they fixed at a trilling ransom the alterirative of life or 
death for these wretched victinw, whom the cruel barbarians were 
preparcrl to ma.ssacrc on the refusal of the garrison. Another detach- 
ment penetrated as far as Briva.s, or Brioude, where the inhabitants, with 
their valuable effects, hu.l taken refuge in tire sanctuary of St. Julian. 
'J’ho doors of the clinrch resisted the assault, but a daring soldier entered 
lliroiigli a window of the choir and opened a passage to his companions, 
'fhe clergy aiul people, the sacred and the profane spoils, were rudely 
torn from tlio altar; and the sacrilegious division was made at a small 
distance from the town of Brioude. But this act of impiety was 
severely chastised by the devout son of Clovis. He punished with 
death the most atrocious offenders; left their secret accomplices to the 
vengeance of Ht. Julian; released the captives; restored the plunder; 
and e.xlonde(l the rights of sanctuary five miles round the sepulchre of 
llie holy martyr.'"' 

Before the Austraauiu army retreated from Auvergne, Theodoric 
exacted .some pledges of the future loyalty of a people whose just 
hatred could be restrained only by their fear, ^select .band .of, noble, 
yoiillia, the sous of the princiiial senators, was delivered to the con- 
queror as the hostages of the faith of Childebert and of their country- 
men. On the first rumour of war or conspiracy these guiltless youths 
were reduced to a state of servitude; and one of th em, AttaluSj’"* 

I'm'orom Rentiimi, qua! de ulterioro Rhcni amiiis parte venerant, superare 
non potcrat (Greg. Turon. 1 . iv, c. 50, in tom, ii. 339), was the exeu.se of another’ 
king of Anstruaia (A.n. 574) for the ravages which his troops conmiittcd in 
(lio ncighlionrhond of Baris. 

'''"]''n)in the iinnic and situation, the BenedicUne editors of Gregory of 
Tours (in tom. ii. p. 193) liavo fixed this fortress at a place named Chattel 
Afcrliae, two miles from Mauriac, in the Upper Auvergne. In' this descrip- 
litin I translnlc infra as if t read inira; tlie two prciwsitions are perpctnally 
confounded by Gregory or his transcribers, and the sense must always decide. 

"" See these revolutions and wars of Auvergne in Gregory of Tours (I. ii. 
c. 37, in tom. ii, p. 183, and I. iil c. 9, la, 13, p. igr, tga, de Miraculis St. Julian, 
c. 13, in tom. ii, p. 466). He frequently betrays his extraordinary attention to 
his native country. 

“The story of Attains is related by Gregory of Tours ( 1 . iii, a IS, in tom. 
ii. p. 193-193). His editor,' tlie P. Rumart, confounds this Attalu3f.who,.vi!as a 
yo uth ( liuer) in the year„3^'V)jith,a frisuiftf.Sidoaifts ,qJ JUe s ame name , who 
was count of Al'itirn'luty or .sixty years bcforcTSuch an error, which cannot 
be imputed to ignorance, is excused in some degree by its own magnitude. ■ 
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whose advoiiUires are mure parfioularly relalecl, kejil his iriaster’s 
horses in the diocese of 'I’reves. Afler a painful search lie was dis- 
covered, in Ihis imwnrihy oceiifialion, 1)3'' (he emissaries of his ^raiid- 
falher, Gregory bislio)! of Langres: hill liis offers of ransom were 
sternly rejerlerl hy the avarice of the harharian, wlio reiiuired an ex- 
orliitanl sum of ten pounds of gold for the freedom of his nohle captive. 
His deliverainc was I'ffecled l\v the hardy strataj'em of Leo, a slave 
belonging to the kitchens of the liishop of Langres.""’ An unknown 
agent easily introdueed him into (he. same family. 'I’he harharian 
puichased Leo for the price of twelve pieces of gold; and was pleased 
to learn that ho was deeply skilled in the luxury of an e[)iscoiial table: 
“ Next Sunday,” .said the Frank, “ f shall invite my neighliours and 
kinsmen. ICxert tiiy art, and force them to conb’ss |h;il they have 
never .seen or tasted sueh an entertainment, even in tlie king's liou.se.” 
Leo a-ssurod him that, if he would jiruvide a siifliciiuit ([iiantity 
of poiiltiy, his wishes should bo satisfied. 'I'lie master, who already 
aspiied to (he merit of elegant hospitality, assiimefl as his own ih; 
prai.se which the voracious guests unanimously bestowed on his cook; 
and the dexterous .Leo insensibly aetpiired the trust and management of 
his household. After the patient expectation of a whole ymar, he cau- 
dously whispered his design to Atlalus, and exliorted him tii.prepace 
(or flight i.n the ensuing night. At the hour of midnight the hitcmperate 
guests retired from tabic, and the Frank’s son-in-law, whom Leo 
attended to his apartment with a nocturnal potation, condescended to 
Jest on the facility with, which he might betray his trust. The iiitrejiid 
slave, after sustaining this dangeroiw railieiy, entei'ed his muster’s hed- 
chaniber; removed his siiear and shield; silently drew the fleetest horses 
from the stable; iinharred the iwnderous gates; and excited Attains to 
.save his life and liberty by incessant diligence. 'I’lieir apprehensions 
urged them to leave their horses on the banks of the Meuse;’"’ they 
swam the river, wandered three days in the adjacent forest, and sub- 
sLsted only hy the accidental discovery of a wild plum-tree. As they 
lay concealed in a dark thicket, they heard the noise of horses; they 
.were terrified by the angry coiiiitcnancc of Ihi'ir master, and they 
anxiously listened to Ins rlecluration that, if he could seize the guilty 
fugitives, one of them he would rut in pieces with his sword, and 
would cxpo.se the other on a gibbet. At length Attains and lii-s faithful 

’■""Thi.s Gregory, the Kreat-gramlfathcr of Gregory of Tour,s (in lorn. ii. 
p. 197, 490), lived ninety-two years, of which he ii.as.seil fort3' as count of 
AuUin, ami thiny-lwo as Irishop of IzmRrc.s. Acin>rding to the poet For- 
tunatiis, he displayed equal merit in these different statiim.s : - 

Noliili.s nnti(|u.a dceurreius iirolu pnreutuni, 

Nobilior Ke.sti.s, nunc .super a.stra manet. 

Aibitcr ante ferox, dein pins ipse sacerdos, 

_Quos donuitt jtidex, fovit amore palri.s. 

"“As M. de Valois and the P, Kinnart arc doteniiiiied to change tlie Mosella 
of the text into il/ojn, it become.s me to acciniesce in the alteration. Vet, after 
some examination of the topography, I could defend the conunon reading. 
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Leu reached the friendly habitation of a presbyter of Rheims, who 
recruited their fainting strciiRth with bread and wine, concealed them 
from the search of their enemy, and safely conducted them beyond 
the limits of the Auslrasian kingdom to the episcopal palace of Langres. 
Gregory embraced Ids grandson with tears of joy, gratefully delivered 
Leo witli his whole family from the yoke of servitude, and bestowed 
on him the [troperty of a farm, where he might end his days in happiness 
and freedom. Perhaps this singular adventure, which is marked with 
so many circumstances of truth and nature, was related by AttaUw 
himself to his cousin or nephew, the first historian .af..the„rrankS' 
Gregory of Tours'" was born about sLvty years after the death of 
Sidonius Appllinari.s; and their situation was almost similar, since each 
of them was a native of Auvergne, a senalcir, a.nd .a .bishop. The 
rlifference of their style and sentiments may, therefore, express the 
decay of Gaul; and clearly ascertain how much, in so short a space, 
the human mind had lost of its energy and refinemcnt."- 
We are now qualified to despise the opposite, and perhajK artful, 
misrepresentations which have softened or exaggerated the oppression 
of the Romans of Gaul under tlie reign of the Merovingians. The 
conquerors never promulgated any universal edict of servitude or 
confiscation: but a degenerate people, who excused their weakness by 
the specious names of politeness and peace, was exposed to the arms 
and laws of the ferocious barbarians, who contemptuously insulted their 
possessions, their freedom, and their safety. Their personal injuries 
were partial and irregular; but the great body of the Romans survived 
the revolution, and still preserved the property and privileges of 
citizens. A large portion of their lands was exacted for the use of the 
Franks: but they enjoyed the remainder exempt from tribute;^'" and 
the same irresistible violence which swept away the arts and manu- 
factures of Gaul destroyed the elaborate and expensive system of 
Imperial despotism. The provincials must frequently deplore the 
savage jurisprudence of the Salic or Ripuarian laws; but their private 

’"The parents ofX*r<igory (Gregorius FJorcnlius Georgius) were of noble 
exlntctum (imlalihus . . . illastres), and tliey po.s.se.s.sed large estates (/»//- 
fumliu) bolit ill Auvergne and Burgundy. He was liorn in the year 539, was 
eunsecrated lii.sliop of Tour.s in 573, and flied in 593 pr Sy 3 , .won after he had 
terminated liis hi.story. Sec hi.s Life by Odo, .abbot of Cliigny (in tom. ii. 
p. 129-135), and a new Life in the Mfimoires dc 1 ' Academic, etc., tom. xxvi. 
P. S(jh-fi37. 

’"Decedente atquo immo polias pcrcunte ah urhibus Gallicanis libcralium 
cultura lilorarum, etc, (in praifat. in tom. iL p. 137), is the complaint of Gregory 
himself, which he fully verifies by his own work. His stylo is equally devoid 
of elegance and simplicity. In a conspicuous station he still remained a stranger 
to his own age and country ; and in a prolix work (thfc five last books contain 
ten years ; he has omitted almost everything that posterity desires to learn. I 
have tediously acquired, by a painful perusal, the right of pronouncing this 
nnfaviittrablc sentence. 

"" I'he Abbe de Mably (tom. i. p. 247-267) has diligently confirmed tins 
owinlon of the Presidi“'it de Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1 . xxx, c. 13). 
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life, ill the iniiiort.-int concerns of marriage, lestiinu'iits, or inheritance, 
was still roffulalctl hy the Theoclosian (’oile; iind a discontentocl Roman 
mif'ht freely aspire or desiend to the title and character of a barbarian, 
''I’lie honours of the stale wore aecessilile to his amliilion: the education 
and tcmpc'r of I lie Romans more jieculiarly (jualilied tliein for thi! offices 
of civil /government; and as soon as emulation liad rekindled their 
military ardour, they were pennilted to inareli in the ranks, or even 
at the hea<l, of the. victorious (lermaiis. I shall not attempt to emun- 
eratc the /feiierals ami iiia/'istrates whose names'" attest tlie liheral 
policy of tlie Alcroviii/tians. The supnmie loinmand of lUir/fundy, 
with the title of I’atrician, was sueeessively iiilriisled to lliree Romans; 
and die last and most powerful, Miiniinolus,"'’ who alternately saved 
and disturbed the monarchy, bad supplanted bis father in the station 
of count of AtiUiii, and left a treasure of thirty talents of /'old and two 
hundred and fifty talents of silver. The fieree and illiliaaite barbarians 
were excluded, durinp; .several /'cncratioiis, from the di/'iiities, and even 
from the orders, of the cluireh.'"' The rler/ty of (laiil ennslsled almost 
entirely of native iirovincials; the Iiau/'hly Rraiiks fell prostrate at 
the feet of their subjects who were di/'nified with the episcopal char- 
acter; and the power and riches which had been lost in war were 
insensibly recovered by superstition."^ In all temporal affairs the 
Thcodo.siau Code was the univorsiil law of the c.ler/'y; but the Iiarbaric 
jurisprudence had liberally provided for their personal safety: a suli- 
dcacou was equivalent to two Franks; tlie aiilmsthm iintl priest were 
held in similar o.slimation; and the life of a In.shop was appreciated 
far above the coiiimoii standard, at the price, of nine Inmdred pieces 
'.)f gold."'* The Komaas communiaitcd to their conquerors the ase pL 

"‘See Jltiliofi, lliM. (Iriliciuc ih: la Monarclne l’raiu;oiM!, lnni. ii, I. vi. c, y, 

10. T1k‘ ITnicli anli(iu!iriaa,s ciiiabli.sU as .a /'nm-i/'h' llnn the .Romaii.s ,ainl 
liarliariaius may In; (li.stiiia'uisheil by tlirir nanif.s. 'I'lieir iiame.s uiulmilitetlly 
form ii roa.smi.'ilile lirrsuiiil’lioii ; yet, in readiiig lireKury of Totir.s, I liave ob 
.served GunduUihu.s, of Seimtorian or RottiHii exlniction ( 1 . vi. c. it, in loin, 

11. y. a?,)), iiiul Claudius, a tiarbarum (I. vii, c. jo, y. 30.1). 

’'“ICuiiius Muminoltis i.s reyeatedly nientioiiwl by (irettory of Toiir.s, from 
the fourth (c. _4J, y. 224) to the seventh (c. 40, ]i. 310/ hook. The comyuta- 
tion by taicnta i.s singular etiouRli; but if (IrcKory aliaelied any meauia/{ to that 
obsolete word, the trea.sure.s of Muininohis must have t'.'creeded iuio,C)0() 
.sterliti/f. 

‘"'See I’Teury, Di.scours iii. sur rifisloirc tCcdesiastitiue. 

"’'nu: bislioy of Tour.s himself has recorded the comylaint of Cliil/ieric, the 
I'raiidson of Clovis, I 7 .ccu yauyer remaiisit llsciis iio.ster; erce divitiai noslnc 
iid ecckvsias sunt tratislakc : mdti yeutlus nisi soli K/dseoiii i'o/>:nmit ( 1 . vi, c. 4(1, 
in tom. ii. p. 291 ) . 

‘“See the Riyuariau Code (tit. xxxvi, hi tom, iv. y. jqt,). The Salic law 
does not yrovide for the safety of the der/ty; and we minlit sutiyosc, on the 
tielialf of the more civilised tribe, that they had not foreseen stirh an iiniiious 
act as the murder of a priest. Yet Rvaitoxtalus, archbishop of Rouen, was 
assassinated by the order of queen 1 'rede.KUiulis before the. altar (Clrefi;. Turon. 
1 . viii. c. .ti, ill tom. ii. y. 326). 
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the Christian rcHgipn ajid Latin. language;'*" but their language and 
their religion had alike degenerated from the simple purity of the 
Augustan and Apostolic age. The progress of superstition and barbarism 
was rajjid and universal ; the worship of the saints concealed from vulgar 
eyes the God of the Christians, and the rustic dialect of peasants and sol- 
diers was corrupted by a Teutonic idiom and pronunciation. Yet such 
intercourse of sacred and social communion eradicated the distinctions of 
birth and victory; and the nations of Gaul were gradually confounded 
under the name and government of the Franks. 

The Franks, after they mingled with their Gallic subjects, might have 
imparted the most valuable of human gifts, a spirit and system of con- 
stitutional liberty. Under a king, hereditary but limited, the chiefs and 
counsellors might have debated at Pai-is in the palace of the Cscsars: the 
adjacent field, where the emperors reviewed their mercenary legions, 
would have admitted the legislative assembly of freemen and warriors; 
and the rude model which had been sketched in the woods of Germany '*** 
might have been polished and improved by the civil wisdom of the 
Romans. But the careless barbarians, secure of their personal inde- 
pendence, disdained the labour of government: the annual assemblies of 
the month of March were silently abolished, and the nation was separated 
and almost dissolved by the conquest of Gaul. The monarchy was 
left without any regular cstablishiuent of justice, of arms, or of revenue. 
The successors of Clovis wanted resolution to assume, or strength to 
exercise, the legislative and executive powers which the people had ab- 
dicated: the royal prerogative was distinguidied only by a more ample 
privilege of rapine and murder ; and the love of freedom, so often invig- 
orated and disgraced by private ambition, was reduced among the 
licentious Franks to the contempt of order and the desire of impunity. 
Sevenly-fiv.e years after the death of Clovis,, his grandson Gontran. Mng- 
qf Bu rgn ady j sent an army to invade the (^thic possessions of Septi- 
mania, or Languedoc. The troops of Burgundy, Berry, Auvergne, and, 
the adjacent territories were excited by the hopes of spoil. They 
marched without discipline under the banners of German or Gallic 
counts: their attack was feeble and unsuccessful, but the friendly and 
hostile provinces were desolated with indiscriminate rage. The corn- 
fields, the villages, Ure churches themselves, were consumed by fire; the 
inhabitants were massacred or .dragged into captivity; and, in the dis- 

"'M. Boiituny (M&n, de 1' Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xxiv. p. 582- 
670) 'has ascert ained the Lmau a Romatis_S!t^icg, which, •tlwough..thc medium 
of the 'kn fiirtifci?. has gradnally.bceirppjished , intd^thc ^ctjiial.f.onii of theJF^nch 
l ahiT’iiag(» . Under' the Carldvingian race the kings and nobles of France sHn 
understood the dj!i.i.<;ct„o{.thcit.ijcnuau..anc.c»l2H, 

’“Cc beau systeme a etc trouve dans les bois, Montesquieu, Esprit des 
Loix, 1 . xi. c. 6. 

•“See the Abbd do Mably, Observations, etc., tom. i. p. It should 

seem that the institution of national assemblies, which are coeval with thr 
French nation, has never been congenial to its temper, , 
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orderly retreat, five thoiisjuid of these itihuinan savanes were destroyed 
by hvuiger or intestine discord. When the. pious Gontran reproaclied the 
guilt or neglect of their leaders, and threatened to inllicl, not a legal 
sentence, but instant and arbitrary execution, tln-y accused the universal 
and incurable corruption of the people. “ Nfv one, ” they said, “ any 
longer fears or respects bis king, his duke, or his I'ount. Each man 
loves to do evil, :ind freely indulges his criminal inclinations. ''I'hc most 
gentle correction provokes an inmiediate tunuilt, and llic rash magistrate 
who presumes to censure or restrain his sedili<ms sul)jects seldom escapes 
alive from their revenge." H ha.s heeii reserved for th(! same nation 
tfi e.xpo.se, l)y their intemperate vices, llie mt)St odious alm.se of frccrloin, 
and to sui)ply its loss l)y the s{iirit of honour aiul hutnanily which now 
alleviates and digiiifie.s their ol)ediencc to an alisolule sovereign. 

The Visigoths had resigned to Glovis llie greatest part of their Gallic 
])o.sseBsions; hut their loss was ami)ly coinpen.saied hy the easy conquest 
and secure enjoyment of the proviiice.s of St'ain. I'Vom the monarchy of 
Ute Goths, wliich .soon involved the Suevic kingdom of Gallicia, the 
modern Spanitird.s still derive some nation.-il vanity, hut I lie historian of 
the Roman empire is neither invited nor compelled to pur.sue the ohscure 
and Ijarreii scries of tlieir iinnals.'-” The Goths of Spain were separated 
from the rest of mankind by the lofty ridge of the Pyrentean mountains: 
their manners and institutions, as far as lliey wore common to the Ger- 
manic tribes, have lieen tdready explained, I have nnlicipaled in the 
preceding cluiiitcr tlic most important of their ecclesiasi ieal evtmts— the 
faJLof persecution of the Jews: and it only remains to 

observe smno inleresting circumslanee.s wliicli relate' to the civil and 
C'cclesia.stical constitution of tlie Spanish kingdom. 

After their conversion from .idolatry or Jicresy, the Eranks and the 
Visigoths were disposed to eniliriico, with eciiiai .submission, the inherent 
ey|i.s and the accidental benefits of superstition. Hut the prelates of 
l/nuicc, long before the extinction of the IVterovmgiau race, hatl degeii- 
vratecl into fightin g a nd hunting barbjm 'I'hey disciaihed the use of 
synods, forgot the laws oT temperance and chastity, and prefcrrcil the 
indulgence of privtile ambition and luxury to the. general interest of the 
sacerdotal profession.*" ‘ The bishops of Spain respected themselves, 

‘“Gregory of Tours ( 1 . viii. c. 30, in torn. ii. p. relate;!, with imtdi 

huiil'Cercnce, the crimes, the rciiroof, and the aiiok^gy. NiiHns Regein inetuit, 
tmllus Ducem, iiuUus Comitem revcrclur; el si Corlassis tilicui Isla distilicent, 
ct ea, pro loiigievitale vitm ve.strfc, ciucnclare conatur, statitii aedilio in populo, 
•siatim timuiltus exoritiir, el in taiitum unus(iui.si|ue contra .seniorem, .sivva 
inlcutione (jrra.ssatiir, ut vix su credat evadere, si laiidcin silure netniivcrit. 

“Spam in these dark agc.>i has been peculiarly im fortunate. Tlui b'ranks 
had a Gregory of Tours; the Saxons, or Ajiglcw, a Itede; the Ij^mitards, a 
Paul Wtirnefrid, etc. Hut the history of tlie Visigoths is eouluitied in the 
•short and imperfect ChronicIe.s of Isidore of Seville and John of Iticlar. 

“'Such are the complaints of St. Iloniface, tlie apostin t)f Germany and 
tlie refortner of Gaul (in loin. iv. p. <J4), The fimrseore ygar.s wliieli lie de- 
plores of licence and corruption would seem to insinuate that tlie harharians 
were admitted into the clergy about tl\c vear, 660, 
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and were respected by the public: their indissoluble union disguised 
their vices, and confirmed their authority; and the regular discipline of 
the church introduced peace, order, and stability into the gotvernment 
of the state. J''rom the reign of Recared, the fir st c ath olic king , to that 
of Witiza, the immediate predcce^r of the unforUmate Roderic , sixteen 
national councils were successively convened. The six metropolitans, 
Toledo, Seville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, and Narbonne, presided 
according to their respective seniority; the assembly was composed of 
their suffragan Iiishops, who appeared in person or by their proxies, and 
a place was assigned to the most holy or opulent of the Spanish abbots. 
During the first three days of the convocation, as long as they agitated 
the ecclesiastical questions of doctrine and discipline, the proftine laity 
was excluded from their debates, which were conducted, however, with 
decent solemnity. But on the morning of the fourth day the doors were 
thrown open for the entrance of the great officers of the palace, the dukes 
and counts of the provinces, tlic judges of the cities, and the Gothic 
nobles; and the decrees of Heaven were ratified by the consent of the 
people. The same rules were observed in the provincial assemblies, the 
annual synods, which werp.empowcred tp_hear complaints _and^o redresj. 
grievances; and a. legal government was supported, by tbe~'preTOiling in- 
fluence oi the Spanish .clergy. Tlie bishops, who in each revolution were 
prepared to flatter the victorious and to insult the prostrate, laboured 
with diligence and success to kindle the flames of persecution, and to exalt 
the mitre above the crown. Yet the national councils of Toledo, in which 
the free spirit of the barbarians was tempered and guided by episcopal 
policy, have established some prudent laws for the common benefit of 
the king and people. The vacancy of the throne was supplied by the 
choice of the bishops and palatines; and after the failure of the line of 
Alaric, the regal dignity was still limited to the pure and noble blood of 
the Goths. The clergy, who anointed their lawful prince, always 
recommended, and sometimes practised, the duty of allegiance: and the 
spiritual censures were denounced on the heads of the impious suljjects 
who sliould resist hi.s authority, conspire against his life, or violate by an 
indecent union the chastity even of his widow. But the monarch himself, 
when he ascended the throne, was bound by a reciprocal oath to God 
and his people tliat he would faithfully execute his important trust. The' 
real or imaguiary faults of his administration were subject to the control 
of a powerful aristocracy; and the bishops and palatines were guarded by 
a fundamental privilege that they should not be degraded, imprisoned, 
tortured, nor punished with deaA, exile, or confiscation, unless by the 
free and public judgment of their peers.^''“ 

”* The acts of the councils of Toledo are still the most authentic records of 
the church and constitution of Spain. The following passages are particularly 
important :—iii. 17, 18; iv. 75; v. 3, 3, 4, S, 8; vi. ii, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18; vii. i; xiiL 
2, 3, 6. , I have found Mascou (Hist, of the Ancient Germans, xv. 39, and , 
■Annotations, xxvi. and xxxiii.). and Ferreras (Hist, G&i&ale de I’Espagne, 
tom. ii;) verv useful and accurate omides. 
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One of these legislative councils of Toledo examined and ratified the 
code of laws which had been compiled by a succession of Gothic kings, 
from tlie fierce Euric to the devout Egica. As long as the Visigoths 
themselves were, satisfied with the rude customs of their ancestors, they 
indulged their subjects of Aquitain and Spain in the enjoyment of the 
Roman law. Their gradual improvement in arts, in policy, and at 
length in religion, encouraged them to imitate and to supersetle these for- 
eign institutions, and to compose a code of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence for the use of a great and united people. The same obli- 
gations and the same privileges were communicated to the nations of 
the Spanish monarchy; and the conquerors, insensibly ren()undng the 
Teutonic idiom, submitted to the restraints of equity, and e.xalted the 
Romans to the participation of freedom. The merit of this impartial 
policy was enhanced by the situation of Spain under the reign of the 
Visigoths. The pr oviir cials wete, long separated f torn their .Avian.ibiistevs 
bjr the irreconcilable difference of religion. After the conversion of 
Rccaired had removed the prejudices of the catholics, the coasts both of 
the Ocean and Mediterranean were still possessed by Jjic Easterii 
gmpfiiurs, who secretly e.xcited a discontented people to reject the yoke 
of the barbarians, and to assert the name and dignity of Roman citizens. 
The allegiance of doubtful subjects is indeed most effectually secured by 
their own persuasion tlrat they hazard more in a revolt than they can 
hope to obtain by a revolution; but it has appeared so nalurid to oppress 
those whom we hale and fear, that the contrary sy.slcm well deserves 
the praise of wisdom and moderation.'-® 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visigoths were established in 
Gaul and Spain, the Saxons achieved the conquest of Rritain, the third 
great diocese of the prefecture of the West. Since Britain was already 
separated from the Roman empire, I might without reproach decline a 
story familiar to the most illiterate, and obscure to the most learned, of 
my readers. The Saxons, who excelled in the use of the oar or the battle- 
axe, were ignorant of the art which could alone perpetuate the fame of 
their exploits; the^BroyincialSj relapsing Jnto.. barbarism, neglected to 
<Jescribe,.the.ruin_9f their country; and the doubtful tradition was almost 
extinguished before the missionaries of Rome restored the light of science 
and Christianity. The declamations of Gildas, the fragments or fables 
of Nennius, the obscure hints of the Saxon laws and chronicles, and 
the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable Bede,'“'' have been illustrated 

““The Code of the Visigoths, regularly divided into twelve books, has been 
correctly published by Dom Bouquet (in tom. iv. p, 283-460). It has been 
treated by the President Do _ Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1 . xxviii. c. i) 
vdth excessive severity. I dislike the style; I detest the superstition; hut I 
shall presume to think that the civil jurisprudence displays a more civilised and 
enlightened state ot society than that of the Burgundians or even of the 
Lombards. 

"See Gildas de Excidio Britannia, c. 11-23, P. 4-9, edit. Gale; Nennius, 
Hist. Britonum, c. a8, 33-65, p. 105-113, edit Gale; Bede, Hist. Ecclesiast 
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by the diligence, and sometimes embellished by the fancy, of succeeding 
writers, whose works 1 am not ambitions either to censure or to tran- 
scribe. Yet the historian of the empire may be tempted to pursue the 
revolutions of a Roman province till it vanishes from his sight; and an 
Englishman may curiously trace the establishment of the barbarians 
from whom he derives his name, his laws, and perhaps his origin. 

About forty years after the dissolution of the Roman government 
V.ortigern appears to have obtained the supreme, though precarious, 
command of the princes and cities of Britain. That unfortunate monarch 
has been almost unanimously condemned for the weak and mischievous 
policy of inviting a formidable stranger to repel the vexatious inroads 
of a domestic foe. Plis ambassadors are despatched by the gravest 
historians to the coast ot tlermany: tliey address a pathetic oration to 
the generjil assembly of the Saxons, and those warlike barbarians resolve 
to assist with a licet and army the suppliants of a distant and unknown 
island. If Britain had indeed been unknown to the Saxons, the measure 
of its calamities would have been less complete. But the strength of the 
Roman government could not alwa}^ guard the maritime province 
against the pirates of Germany, the independent and divided states were 
exposed to their attacks, and the Saxons might sometimes join the Scots 
and the Piets in a tacit or e.xpress confederacy of rapine and destruction. 
Vortigern could only balance the various perils which assaulted on every 
side his throne and his people; and his policy may deserve either praise 
or excuse if he preferred the alliance of those barbarians whose naval 
power rendered them the most dangerous enemies, and the most service- 
able allies. Hengist and Horsa, as they ranged along the eastern coast 
with three ships, were engaged by the promise of an ample stipend to 
embrace the defence of Britain, and their intrepid valour soon delivered 
the country from the Caledonian invaders. The Isle of Thanet, a secure 
and fertile district, was allotted for the residence of the-se German aux- 
iliaries, and they were supplied according to the treaty with a plentiiul 
allowance of clothing and provisions. This favourable reception en- 
couraged five thousand warriors to embark with their families in 

GeiUis Anglorum, 1 . i. c. la-iC, p. 4<)-S3, c. 22, p. 58, edit. Smith ; Chron. Sa.x- 
onicum, p. 11-2.3, etc,, edit. Gibson. ITie Anglo-Saxon laws were published by 
Wilkins, London, 1731, in folio; and the Leges Wallica:, by Wotton and 
Clarke, London, 1730, in folio. 

“"The laborious Mr, Carte and the ingenious Mr. Whitaker arc the two 
tnodern writers to whom I am principally indebted. The particular historian 
of Manchester embraces, under that obscure title, a subject almost as extensive 
as the general history of England. 

“"This invitalion, which may derive some countenance from the loose ex- 
pressions of Gildas and Bede, is Iranied into a regular story by Witikind, a 
Saxon monk of the tenth century (see Cousin, Hist, de I’Empire d'Occident, 
tom. ii. p, 356), Rapin, and even Idume, have too freely u.scd this suspicious 
evidence without regarding the precise and, probable testimony of Nennius: 
Interea venerunt tres Cliiulx i Germania in exilio pnlsai, in quibus erant Hora . 
et Hencist [c, 28I. 
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seventeen vessels, and the infant power of HeiiRlst was fortified by this 
strong and seasonable reinforcement. The crafty barbarian suggested 
to Vortigern the obvious advantage of fixing, in the ncighboui-hood of 
the Piets, a colony of faithful allie.?: a third fleet, of forty ships, under 
the command of his son and nephew, sailed from Germany, ravaged the 
Orkneys, and disembarked a new army on the coast of Northumberland 
or Lothian, at the opposite extremity of the devoted land. It was easy to 
foresee, but it was impossible to prevent, the impending evils. The two 
nations were soon divided and exasperated by mutual jealousies. The 
Saxons magnified all that they had done and suffered in the cause of an 
ungrateful people; while the Britons regretted the liberal rewards which 
could not satisfy the avarice of those haughty mercenaries. The causes 
of fear and hatred were inflamed into an irreconcilable quarrel. The 
Saxons flew to arms; and if they perpetrated a treacherous massacre 
during the security of a feast, they destroyed the reciprocal confidence 
which sustains the intercourse of peace and war.’'"’ 

Hengist, who boldly aspired to the conquest of Britain, exhorted his 
countrymen to embrace the glorious opportunity; he painted in lively 
colours the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the cities, the pusillanimous 
temper of the natives, and the convenient situation of a spacious solitary 
island, accessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets. The successive colonics 
which issued in the period of a century from the mouths of the Elbe, the 

’•"Nennius imputes to the Saxons the murder of throe himdri'd British chiefs; 
a crime not unsuitable to llieir savage tnatiners. but wo itro not ohligctl to 
believe (see Jefirey of Monmouth, I. viii. c. y-ra) that Stonehenge is their 
monument, which the giants had formerly transported from Africa to Ireland, 
and which was reiiuivcd to Britain by the order of Ainhrosius and the art of 
Merlin. 


[Macaulay remarks that "Hengist and Horsa, Vortigern and Rowena, 
Arthur and Mordred, are mythical persoas whoso very existence may be 
qiiestioned, and whose adventures may be clas.sed with those of Herriilc.s and 
R^ulus. ” History of linglaml, vol. i. p. 6 . 

The details of the Saxon conqucht arc very obscure, there lieing no reliable 
account by any contemporary writer, and rest wliolly on tradition, Yet, as 
Freeman well says,_ there is no absurdity in the familiar story that a British 
prince took rciUonic mercenaries into his pay, and tlmt lhe.se dangerous allies 
wok advantage of the weakness of their hosts to establish themselves as per- 
manent posse.ssor,s of part of the island. If the story in question be rejected, 
me general narrative of the conquest is not affected. The conquest trf lingland 
by the baxons began somewhere about 449 a.d., Iml it is a mistake to set a hard 
I * . ’ evidence that there were Saxon-s in England before 

that date, because in the Notiiia Imperii, which was drawn up about a.d. 400, 
there is mentioned as an ofliccr of state "Comes litloris Siixonici per Brit- 
annias, whose government extended along the coast from the neighbourhood 

The Saxons ravaged the coast of Britain in their 
reasonalily be supposed 
date they began to form isolated settlements in the 
fr^Vhe *^4 the Saxon shore " may cither have taken his name 

- it ® exposed to the attacks of Saxon pirates, or from the shore 
copied by Saxon colonists. Cf. Kemble, The Saxons in ntifflmd; Freeman 

SreditfonorB^de%^.*’sJ"'“‘*^^ 
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Weser, and the Rhine, were principally composed of three valiant tribes 
or nations of Germany; the Jutes, the old Saxons, and the Angles. The 
jntes, who fought under the peculiar banner of Hengist, assumed the 
merit of leading their countrymen in the paths of glory, and of erecting 
in Kent the first independent kingdom. The fame of the enterprise was 
attrilmted to the primitive Saxons, and the common laws and language 
of the conquerors are described by the national appellation of a people 
which, at the end of four hundred years, produced the first monarchs of 
South Britain. The Angles were distinguished by their numbers and 
their success; and they claimed the honour of fixing a perpetual name 
on the country of which they occupied the most ample portion. The 
barbarians, who followed the hopes of rapine cither on the land or ^a, 
were insensibly lilended with this triple confederacy; the Frisians, who 
had been tempted by their vicinity to the British shores, might balance 
during a short space the strength and reputation of the native Saxons; 
the Danes, the Prussians, Ritgiam, arc faintly described; and some 
adventurous Huns, who.had wa ndered as far as the Baltk, might embaik 
on board thc“ G erma n vessels Jor the Mnquest of a new w6rl‘d?*’^"lSut 
this arduovis~a£hievemenr was hot prepare'd or executed by the union 
of national powers. Each intrepid chieftain, according to the measure of 
his fame and fortunes, assembled his followers; equipped a fleet of 
three, or perhaps of sixty, vessels; chose the place of the attack, and 
conducted his subsequent operations according to the events of the war 
and the dicttitcs of his private interest. In the invasion of Britain many 
heroes vanquished and fell; but only seven victorious leaders assumed, 
or at least maintained, the title of kings. Seven independent thrones, 
the Saxon Heptarchy, were foimded by the conquerors; and seven 
families, one of which has been continued, by female succession, to our 
present sovereign, derived their equal and sacred lineage from Woden, 
the god of war. It has been pretended that this republic of kings was 
moderated by a general council and a supreme magistrate. But such an 
artificial scheme of policy is repugnant to the rude and turbulent spirit 
of the Saxons: their laws are silent, and their imperfect annals afford 
only a dark and bloody prospect of intestine discord.^-’® 

“"■All tlie.se tribes are expressly enumerated by Bede (1. i. c. IS, P- S®) !• v. 
c. 9, p. itpol ; and though J have considered Mr. Whitaker’s remarks (Hist, 
of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 538-543 >i I do not perceive the absurdity of supposing: 
that the Frisians, etc., were mingled with the Anglo-Saxons. 

“"Bede has enumerated seven kings — two Saxons, aJTute, and four Angles 
~who successively acquired in the heptarchy an indefinite supremacy of power 
and renown. But their reign ivas the effect, not of law, hut of conquest; and 
he observes, in similar terms, that one of them subdued the Isles of Man and 
Anglesey; and that another imposed a tribute on the Scots and Piets (Hist. 
Ecclc.s, 1. ii. c. 5, p. 83). 

fThe term Heptarchy no longer has any significance in fact, and must be 
rejected as conveying an idea radicalb; erroneous. At no period were there 
ever in Saxon England seven kingdoms independent of each other. Mr. Sharon 
Turner was the first to confute the old-established doctrine that Saxon England 
was heptarchical in character.— -0. S.] 
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A monlc, who in the profound ignorance of human life has presumed 
to exercise the office of historian, strangely disfigures the state of Britain 
at the time of its separation from the Western empire. Gildas 
describes in florid language the improvements of agriculture, the foreign 
trade which flowed with every tide into the Thames and the Severn, the 
solid and lofty construction of public and private edifices; he accuses 
the sinful luxury of the British people; of a people, according to the same 
writer, ignorant of the most simple arts, and incapable, without the aid 
of the Romans, of providing walls of stone or weapons of iron for the 
defence of their native land.’ •* ‘ Under the long dominion of the emperors, 
Britain had been insensibly moulded into the elegant and servile form 
of a Roman province, whose safety was intrusted to a foreign power. 
The subjects of pono rius contemplated their new freedom with surprise 
and terror; they were left destitute of any civil or military constitution; 
and their uncertain rulers wanted cither skill, or courage, or authority 
to direct the public force against the common enemy. The introduction 
of the Saxons betrayed their internal weakness, and degraded the 
cliaracter both of the prince and people. Their consternation magnified 
tlie danger, the want of union diminished their resources, and the mad- 
ness of civil factions was more solicitous to accuse than to remedy the 
evils which they imputed to the misconduct of their adversaries. Yet 
the Britons were not ignorant, they could not be ignorant, of the manu- 
facture or the use of arms: the successive and disorderly attacks of the 
Saxons allowed them to recover from their amazement, and tire pros- 
perous or adverse events of the war added discipline and c.xperlcnce to 
their native valour. 

While the continent of Europe and Africa yielded, without resistance, 
to the barbarians, the British island, alone and unaided, maintained a 
long, vigorous, though an unsuccessful, struggle, against the formidable 
pirates who, almost at the same instant, assaulted the northern, the 
eastern, and the soutliern coasts. The cities, which had been fortified 
with skill, were defended with resolution; the advantages of ground, 
hills, forests, and morasses, were diligently improved by the inhabitants; 
the conquest of each district was purchased with blood; and the defeats 
of the Saxons are strongly attested by the discreet silence of their 
annalist. Hengist might hope to achieve the conquest of Britain ; but his 
ambition, in an active reign of thirty-five years, was confined to the pos- 
session of Kent; and the numerous colony which he had planted in the 
North was extirpated by the sword of the Britons. The monarchy of 
the West Saxons was laboriously founded by the persevering efforts of 
three martial generations. The life of Cerdic, one of the bravest of the 
children of Woden, was consumed in the conquest qf Hampshire and the 

See Gildas de Excidio Britanniae, c. i. p. r, edit. Gale. 

“‘Mr. Whitaker (History of Manchester, vol. ii. p. so.t, Sid) has smartly 
exposed this glaring absurdity, whidi had passed unnoticed by the general 
historians, as they were hastening to more interestino' and important events. 
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Isle of Wight; and the loss which he sustained in the battle of Mount 
Badon reduced him to a state of inglorious repose. Kenric, his valiant 
son, advanced into Wiltshire; besieged Salisbury, at that time seated 011 
a commanding eminence; and vanquished an army which advanced to 
(he relief of the city. Tn the subsequent battle of Marlborough,^ '" his 
British enemies displayed their military science. Their troops were 
formed in Ihrec lines; each line consisted of three distinct bodies; and the 
cavalry, the archers, and the pikemen were distributed according to the 
principles of Roman taclics. The Saxons charged in one weighty column, 
boldly encountered with their short swords the long bnces of the Britons, 
and maintained an equal conflict till tlie approach of night. Two decisive 
victories, the death of three British kings, and the reduction of Ciren- 
cester, Bath, and Gloucester, established the fame and power of Ceaulin, 
the grandson of Ccrdic, who carried his victorious arms to the banks of 
the Severn. 

After a war of an hundred years the independent Britons still occupied 
tlie whole extent of the western coast, from tlie wall of Antoninus to the 
extreme promontory of Cornwall; and the principal cities of the inland 
country still opposed the arms of the barbarians. Resistance became 
more languid, as the number and boldness of the assailants continually 
increased. Winning their way by slow and painful efforts, the Saxons, 
the Angles, and their various confederates, advanced from the North, 
from the East, and from the South, till their victorious banners were 
united in the centre of the island. Beyond the Severn the Britons still 
asserted their national freedom, which survived the heptarchy, and even 
the monarchy, of the Saxons. The bravest warriors, who preferred exile 
to slavery, found a secure refuge in the mountains of Wales: the re- 
luctant submission of Cornwall was delayed for some ages;”" and a band 
of fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, by their own valour, or the 
liberality of the Merovingian Icings.^” The western angle of Armorica 

"“At Beran-birig', or Darbury-castlc, near Marlborough. The Saxon 
Chronicle a.ssigns the name and dale. Camden (Britannia, vol. i. p. 128) 
ascertains the pflacc; and Henry of Huntingdon (Scriptores post Bedani, 
p. 314) relate.^ the circumstances of this battle. They are probable and charac- 
tcri.stic; and the historians of the twelfth centtiry might consult some materials 
that no lunger exist. 

"“Cornwall was finally subdued by Alhclstan (a.d. 927-941), who planted 
an English colony at Exeter, and confined the Britons beyond the river Tamar. 
Sec William of Malmesbury, 1 . it. in the Scriptores post Bedam, p, 50. The 
spirit of the Cornish kiiigllts was degraded by .servitude: and it should seem, 
from the romance of Sir Tristram, tliat their cowardice was almost proverbial. 

“’The establishment of the Britons in Gaul is proved in tlie sixth century 
by Procopius [Bell. Goth. iv. 20], Gregory of Tours, the second council of 
Tours (a.p, SO7), and the least suspicious of their chronicles and lives of 
saints. The subscription of a bishop of the Britons to the first council of Tours 
(a.d. 461, or rather 481), the array of Riothanius, and the loose declama- 
tion of Gildas (alii iransmarinas petebaut regiones. c. 23, p. 8), may counte- 
nance an emigration as early as the middle of the fifth century, Beyond that 
era tile Briton» of Armorica can be found only in' romance; and I ara snr*; 
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acquired the new appellations of Cormmll and the Lesser Britain; and 
the vacant lands of the Osisniii were filled by a strange people, who, 
under the authority of their counts and bishops, preserved the laws and 
language of their ancestors. To the feeble descendants of Clovis and 
Charlemagne, the Britons of Armorica refused the customary triliute, 
subdued the neighbouring dioceses of Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and 
formed a powerful, though vassal, state, which has been united lo the 
crown of France.^”" 

In a century of perpetual, or at least implacable, war, much courage, 
and some skill, must have been exerted for the defence of Britain. Yet 
if the memory of its champions is almost buried in oblivion, we need not 
repine; since every age, however destitute of science or virtue, sufficiently 
abounds with acts of blood and military renown. The tomb of Vortimer, 
the son of Yprtjgern, was erected on the margin of the sea-shore, as a 
landmark formidable to the Saxons, whom he bad thrice vanquished in 
the fields of Kent. Ambrosius Aurelian was descended from a noble 
family of Romans;'"" his modesty was equal to his valour, and his 
valour, till the last fatal action,"'® was crowned with s])lcndid success. 

prised that Mr, WliiUiky (Genuine History of llic Britons, p. ^14-231) should 
so faithfully transcribe the gro.<i.s ignormice of Carte, whose venial errors he 
has so rigorously chastised. 

[Lappenberg asserts that as early as the usurpation of Maxiinius in Britain, 
there was a seltlemenHn Armorica of a Roman inililary colony (mililes liinila- 
nei"), consisting Bcitislj.wirriors, 'which ha.s given naihe’a.s well a.s a distinc- 
tive character to jirijagne'. Scc 'accouiUs in Gildas, c. 10; Nennius, e. 23. 
Bada also gives the words of Gil^s. — O. S.] 

“The antiquities of Bretagne, wTiich have been the subject even of political 
controversy, arc illustrated by Hadrian Valesius (Notitia Galliariun, sub voce 
Britannia Cisinarina, p. 98-100), M. d’Anville (Notice tie rAncieniie Gaiile, 
Corisopiti, CuriosoUles, Osi.mii, Voryaniiim, p. 248, 258, 508, 720, and Ktats 
de I’Europe, p. 76-80), Longuerue ^Description fie la bVanco, loin. i. p. 84-94), 
and the Abbe de Vcrlot (Hist. Critique de rKlablissemeiit tics liretons dans 
Ics Gaules, 2 vols. in mmo. Paris 1720). I may assume the merit of e.xamin- 
ing the original evidence which they have produced. 

fBrelagric unquestionably had an existence of its own uuicli earlier than is 
commonly supposed. Milraan says that after careful study of Gallet (jlfr- 
woires snr la Bretagne) and Uaru {Ilistoire ite Bretagne), these writers appear 
to him to establish the point of the indcpondencc of lirctngnu at tiie time that 
the insular Britons took refuge in Uicir country, and that the greater part 
landed as fugitives rather than conqueror-s. — O. S.J 

^ “Bede, who in his chronicle (p. 28) places Ambrosius nnclcr the reign of 
Zeno (a.d. 474-491), observes that his parents hnd been “purpura indnti;’’ 
whlch^ he explams, in his ecclesiastical history, by “ regitim nonicn et insigiie 
^rcritibus” ( 1 , i. c. 16, p, S3). The expression of Nennius (c, 44, p. no, edit. 
Gale) is still more singular, “ Unus dc consitlibits gontis Romauiem cst pater 
meus." 

"" By the unanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our antiquarians, Ani- 
brosiits is confounded with Nalanleod, who (a.d. 508) lost his own life and 
thousand of his subjects in a battle against Cetdic, the West Saxon 
(Qiron. Saxon, p. 17, 18). 1 
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But every British name is effaced hy the illustrious name of Akthur,‘‘“ 
the hereditaiy priiace of ,the Silures, in_South Wales, and the elective king 
or geueraLof .the nation. According to the most rational account, he de- 
feated, in tstelye. .successive battles, the Angles of the North and the 
Saxons of the West; but the declining age of the hero was embittered by 
popular ingratitude and domestic misfortunes. The events of his life are 
less interesting than the singular revolutions of his fame. During a 
period of fivfe hundred years the tradition of his exploits was preserved, 
and rudely embellished, by the obscure bards of Wales and Armorica, 
who were odious to the Saxons, and unknown to the rest of mankind. 
The pride and curiosity of the Norman conquerors prompted them to 
inquire into the ancient history of Britain; they listened with fond 
credulity to the tale of Arthur, and eagerly applauded the merit of a 
prince who had triumphed over the Saxons, their common enemies. His 
romance, transcribed in the Latin of Jeffrey of Monmouth, and after- 
wards translated into the fashionable idiom of the times, was enriched 
with the various, though incoherent,, ornaments which were familiar to 
the experience, the learning, or the fancy of the twelfth century. The 
progress of a PhrygiaA.4:Qlony, from the Tiber to the Thames, was easily 
engrafted on the fable of the ^neid; and the royal ancestors of Arthur 
derived their origin from Troy, and claimed their alliance witli the 
Caisars. His trophies were decorated with captive provinces and Im- 
perial titles; and his Danish victories avenged the recent injuries of his 
country. The gallantry and superstition of the British hero, his feasts 
and tournaments, and the memorable institution of his Knights of the 
Round Table, were faithfully copied from the reigning manners of 
chivalry; and the fabulous exploits of Ulher’s son appear less incredible 
than the adventures which were achieved by the enterprising valour of 
the Normans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, introduced into Europe 
the specious miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies and giants, flying 
dragons and enchanted palaces, were blended with the more simple 
fictions of the West; and the fate of Britain depended on the art, or the 
predictions, or Merlin. Every nation embraced and adorned the popu- 
lar romance of Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table: their 
names were celebrated in Greece and Italy; and the voluminous 

As I am a stranger to the Welsh bards, Myrdhin, Lloiuarch, and Taliessin, 
my faith in the existence and exploits of Arthur principally rests on the simple 
and circumstantial leslimony of Nennius (Hist. Brit, c, 62, 63, p. 114). Mr. 
Whitaker (Hist, of Mauclicstcr, vol. ii. p. 31-71) has framed an interesting, 
and even probable, narrative of the wars of Arthur: though it is impossible 
to allow the reality of the round table. 

[Gibbon quotes these names incorrectly. Myrdhin, Llomarch, and . Taliessin 
are probably meant for Merlin, Llywarch Hen, or “ The Aged,” and Taliessin. 
See Sharon Turner’s Essay on the Welsh Bards.— O. S.] 

*" [With reference to the Arthurian j^'cle of ro mance ,^ early as the twelfth 
century, a Greek epic poem, brought ito "fipit in tHeThldflle of the nineteenth 
century, was composed in celebration of Arthur and tlie Knights of the Round 
Table. It was first published by Von der Hagen in his Deukmale des Mittel- 
alters, Berlin, 1824. It should be carefully studied.— 0 . S .1 
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tales of Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristram were devoutly studied by the 
princes and nobles who disregarded the genuine heroes and historians 
of antiquity. At length the light of science and reason was rekindled; 
the talisman was broken; the visionary fabric melted into air; and by 
a natural, though unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the severity of 
the jjresent age is inclined to question the existence of Arthur.' “ 

Resistance, if it cannot avert, must increase the miseries of con- 
quest; and conquest has never appeared more dreadful and destructive 
than ill the hands of the Saxons, who hated the valour of their enemies, 
disdained the faith of treaties, and violated, without remorse, the most 
sacred objects of the Christian worship. The fields of battle might 
be traced, almost in every district, by monuments of bones; the frag- 
ments of falling towers were stained witli blood; the last of .tlie-Urllons, 
withgjit, distinction .of. age or sex, was raassaciTcl,"" in the ruins of 
Anderida;^“* and the repetition of such calamities was frequent and 
familiar under the Saxon heptarchy. Jhe arb; and religion, the lavvs 
and language, which the Romans had so carefully planted, in. Britain, 
were extirpated by their barbarous succeissors. After the destruction 
of the principal churches, the bishops who had declined the crown of 
martyrdom retired with the holy relics into Wales and Armorica; the 
remains of their flocks were left destitute of any spiritual food; the 
practice, and even the remembrance, of Christianity were abolished; 
and the British clergy might obtain some comfort from the damnation 
of the.idolatrQusjitrangers. The kings of France maintained the priv- 
ileges of their Roman subjects; but the ferocious Saxons trampled on 
the la ws of Rome and, of the emperors. The proceedings of civil and 

^“[Regarding the poems,' "Tristram" and “Lancelot <Iu Laik," the former 
may be said to have been brought to niortcni knowledge by Sir Walter Scott, 
whose edition, if now somewhat obsolete, is still full of interesting anticpiarian 
information. "Lancelot” has been immortnlised by 'J’ennyson in his "'Idylls 
of the King,” but the origa-il poem wa.s edited in jRfi.'i by l>r. W. W. Skeat 
for the Early English Text Society, and is entitled “ I.ancelnt of the Laik,” a 
Scottish metrical romance about 14(^-1500, rc-cdlted from a MS. in Cambridge 
University Library. A former edition has biien edite<l by Mr. Joseph Steven- 
son in 1839 for the Maitland Club, but was full of errors, consenuent upon 
the state of etymological and philological scholarsliip at tlie time. These two 
poems were the great metrical romances of the Middle Ages.— O. S,J 

‘**The progress of romance and the state of learning in the middle ages arc 
illustrated by Mr. Thomas Warton, with the taste of a poet and the minute 
diligence of an antiquarian. I have derived much instructiou from the two 
learned dissertations prcfi.xcd to the first volume of his History of English 
Poetry. 

'“Hoc anno (490) MUa. et Cissa ubsedcrunt Andredes-Ceastcr ; ct inter- 
fecerunt omnes qui id incolerent; adeo ut ne trails 'Brito ibi superstes fucrit 
(Chroii. Saxon, p. 15) ; an expression more dreadful in it.s simplicity than all 
the vague and tedious lamentations of the British T efeiniah. 

Andredes-Ceaster, or Anderida, is placed by Camden (Britannia, vol. i. 
p. 258) at Newenden, in the marshy grounds of Kent, which might be formerly 
covered by the sea, and on the edge of the groat forest (Anderida) which 
overspread so larwe a portion of Hampshire riirt .Snsarx. 
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criminal jurisdiction, the titles of honour, the forms of office, the 
ranks of society, and even the domestic rights of marriage, testament, 
and inlieritance, were linally suppressed; and the indiscrinunatc crowd 
of noble and plebeian slaves was governed by the traditionary customs 
which had been coarsely framed for the shepherds and pirates of Ger- 
many. The language of science, of business, and of conversation, which 
had been introduced iiy the Romans, was lost in the general desolation, 
.-i, sufficient number of J-atin or Celtic, ryords might be assumed by. the 
Germaiis. J.OL_^nrcss .their_ncw wants and ideas;"' but those ilUlcrate 
Pagans preserved and established the use of their national dialect."" 
Almost every name, conspicuous either in the church or state, reveals 
its Teutonic origin;"" and the geography of England was universally 
inscribed with foreign characters and appellations. The example of a 
revolution so rapid and so complete may not easily be found; but it 
will excite a probable suspicion that the arts of Rome were less deeply 
rooted in Uritaiu than in Gaul or Spain; and that the native rudeness 
of the country and its inliabitants was covered by a thin varnish of 
Italian manners. 

This strange alteration has persuaded historians, and even philoso- 
phers, that the provincials of Britain were totally exterminated; and 
that the vacant land was again peopled by the perpetual influx and 
rapid increase of the ^Jerman colonies. Three. .hund.red thousand ,Sax: 
piia are said to have obeyed the summons of Hengist;’'" the entire 
cinigration.,of. the Aiiglps_was attested, in the age of Bede, by the soli- 
tude of their native country and our experience has shown the free 

Dr. Jiihns(ai aniniw that fnv English words are of british extraction. Mr. 
Whitaker, who understands the British language, has discovered more than 
three thousand, and actually produces a long and various catalogue (vol. ii, 
p. 235-3-iy). It is possible, indeed, tliat many of these words may have been 
imported from tlm l.alin or Saxon into the native idiom of liritam. 

fSiiKC Gibbon's time the .science of Philology has been complet'cly revolu- 
tionised, and the Keltic family of langtiagcs has now taken its place as one of 
brandies of the groat Indo-European group. It is now clear that the Anglo- 
Sa.xon.s ailuptcd Keltic words to a far greater extent than was supposed. 
Many words denoting the daily proccsse.s of agriculture, domestic life, and 
generally those expressive of indoor and outdoor service, have been taken 
by us from the Keltic. Cf. Garnett, Transactions PhiMorjical Society, vol, i. 
p. 169; also Eirst Steps in English Accidence, by Morris and Skeat. — 0 . S.J 

In the lieginning of the scviiiith century the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons 
mutually understood each other’s language, which was derived from the same 
Teutonic root (Bede. 1, i. c. 25, p. 60). 

After the first generation of Italian or Scottisih missionaries, the dignities 
of the church were filled with Saxon proselytes. 

.’“Carte’s History' of England, vol, i. p. 195, He quotes the British his- 
torians; hut t much fear that Jeffrey of Monmouth, ( 1 . vi. c. 15) is his only 
witness, 

’"Bede, Hist. Ecclesia.st. 1 . i. c. iS, p. 52. The fact is probable and well 
attested i .j'Ct such was the loose intermixture of the German tribes, that we find, 
in a subsequent period, the law of the, Angli and Warini of Germany (Lipden- 
brog. Codex, p. 479-486). 
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propagation of the human I'ace, if they arc cast on a fruitful wilder- 
ness, where their steps are unconfined, and their subsistence is plentiful. 
The’ Saxon kingdoms displayed the face of recent discovery and cul- 
tivation: the towns were small, the villages were distant; the husbandry 
was languid and unskilful; four sheep were equivalent to an acre of 
Uie best land;’-'- an ample space of wood and mora.ss was resigned to 
the vague dominion of nature; and the modern bishopric of Durliam, 
the whole territory from the Tyne to the Tees, had returned to its 
primitive state of a savage and solitary forest.'''"’ Such imperfect i)opu- 
lation might have been supplied, in some generations, by the Engli.sli 
colonies; but neither reason nor facts can justify the unnatural sup- 
position that the Saxons of Britain remained alone in the desert which 
they had subdued. After the sanguinary barbarians had .secured their 
dominion and gratified their revenge, it was their interest to preserve 
the peasants, as well as the cattle, of the unresisting country. In each 
successive revolution the patient herd becomes the property of its new 
masters; and the salutary compact of food and labour is silently raliiiecl 
by their mutual necessities. Wilfrid, the apo.sllc of Sussex,’'" accepted 
from his royal convert the gift of the peninsula of Solscy, near Chiches- 
ter, with the persons and property of its inhabitants, who then amounted 
to eighty-seven families. He released them at once from spiritual and 
temporal bondage; and two hundred and fifty slaves of both, sexes were 
baptised by their indulgent master. The kingdom of Sussex, which 
spread from the sea to tlie Thames, conltiiuccl seven thousand families; 
twelve hundred were ascribed to the Isle of Wight; and, if we multiply 
this vague computation, it may seem probable that jCugland was (riil- 
tivatecLby a million of servants, or villains, who were attached to the 
estates of their arbitrary landlords. The indigent barbarians were 
often tempted to sell their children or themselves into perpetual, and 
even foreign, bondage;"'’" yet the spccml exemptions which were grunted 
to national slaves'"'’ sufficiently declare that they were much less 
numerous than the strangers and captives who had lost their liberty, or 

““See Dr. I-Icnry’s useful and laborious Jlistnry o£ tlrcat Hritain, vol. ii. 
p. 388. 

‘'“Quicquid (says John of Tinwnoutli) inter Tynaui et Te-sam fluvio.s ex- 
titit, sola cremi vastitudo tunc tetnporis fuit, ot iilcirco nullius dilioiii servivit, 
eo quod sola indomitoruni cl silvcslriuivi animalium spclunca ct habitiitio fuit 
(apud Carte, vol. i. p. 19s). From Hishop Nicbul.son (KnKli,sIj Historical 
Library, p. 6S( 98) I understand that fair copies of John of Tinemouth’s ample 
collections are preserved in the libraries of Oxford, Lambeth, etc. 

See Uie mission of Wilfrid, etc., in Bede, Hi.st. F-ecles. 1 . iv, c. 13, j6. 
P- i.fiS, i.’id, 1 S 9 - 

'•From the concurrent testimony of Bede (I. ii. c. r, p. ?8) and William of 
Malmesbury ( 1 . iii. p. 102), it appears that the AiiRlo-Saxons, from the first 
to the last age, persisted in this unnatural practice. Their youths were piibliclv 
sold in the market of Home. 

'“According to the laws of Ina they could not he lawfully sold beyond the 
$cas« 
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changed their masters, by the accidents of war. When time and reli- 
gion had mitigated the fierce spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, the laws en- 
couraged the frequent practice of manumission; and their subjects, of 
Welsh or Cambrian extraction, assumed the respectable station of in- 
ferior freemen, possessed of lands, and entitled to the rights of civil 
society.'”^ Such gentle treatment might secure the allegiance of a fierce 
IM'oplc, who had been recently subdued on the confines of Wales and 
Cornwall. The sage Tna, the legislator of Wessex, united the two na- 
tions in the bands of domestic alliance; and four British lords of 
Somersetshire may be honourably distinguished in the court of a Saxon 
monarch.*'''" 

The independent Britons appear to have relapsed into the state of 
original barbarism from whence they had been imperfectly reclaimed. 
Separated by their enemies from the rest of mankind, they soon became 
an object of scandal and abhorrence to the catholic world.*''" Chris- 
tianity was still professed in the mountains of Wales; but the rude 
schismatics, in the jorm of the clerical tonsure, and in the day of the 
celebration of Easter, obstinately resisted the imperious mandates of 
the Roman pontiffs. Jhc use of the Latin language was ingeitsibly 
.abolished, and. the Britons were deprived of the.arts and learning wlysli 
Italy c(>tninunica.t.cd to. hen Saxon proselytes. In W’ales and Armorica, 
the Celtic tongue, the native idiom of the West, was preserved and 
propagated; and the Bjif(lSj who had been tlie companions of the Dr uid s , 
were still prelected, in the sixteenth century, by the laws of Elizabeth. 
Their chief, a respectable officer of the courts of Pengwern, or Aber- 
fraw, or Caermavthen, accompanied the king’s servants to war: the 
monarchy of the Britons, whida he sung in the front of battle, e-xcited 
their courage, and justified their depredations; and the songster claimed 
for his legitimate prize the fairest heifer of the spoil. His subordinate 
ministers, the masters and disciples of vocal and instrumental music, 
visited, in their respective circuits, the royal, the noble, and the plebeian 
houses; and the public poverty, almost exhausted by the clergy, was 
oppressed by the importunate demands of the bards. Their rank and 
merit were ascertained by solemn trials, and the strong belief of super- 

'"’Thc life of a M'lilhis, or Cambrh'us, homo, who pos.-icssed a hyde of land, 
is fi.xeil at ISO shillings, by tho same laws (of Ina, til. xxxii. in Leg. Anglo- 
Saxon. p. 20) which allowed 2(K) shilling-s for a free Saxon, and 1200 for a 
Thane (see likewise Leg, Anglo-Saxon, p. yi). We may ohseryc that these 
Icgisl.'itors, the West-Saxons find Mercians, continued their British conquests 
after they hccaine Christians. The laws of the four kings of Kent do not 
comlc-.scmd to notice the existence of any subject Britons. 

See Carte’.s Hist, of England, vol. i. ix 278. 

"“At the conclusion of his history (a.O. 731), Bode describes the ecclesi- 
astical state of the island, and censures the implacable, though impotent, haired 
of the Britons against the English nation and the catholic church ( 1 . v, c, 23, 

p. 219). 
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natural inspiration exalted the fancy of the poet and of his audience.""' 
The last retreats of Celtic freedom, the extreme territories of Gaul and 
Britain, were less adapted to agriculture than to pasturage: the wealths 
of the Britons consisted in their lloc.ks and herds; milk_and fle.sJi were 
fheir ordinary foodf and bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, 
as aioreigii luxury. Liberty had peopled the mountains of Wales and 
the morasses of Armorica: but their populousness has been maliciously 
ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy; and the houses of these 
licentious barbarians have been supposed to contain ten wives, and 
perhaps fifty children.'" ‘ Their disposition was rash and choleric: they 
were bold in action and in speech;'"- and as they were ignorant of the 
arts of peace, they alternately indulged their passions in foreign and 
domestic war. The cavalry of Armorica, the spearmen of Gwent, and 
the archers of Merioneth, were equally formidable; but their poverty 
could seldom procure either shields or helmets; and the inconvenient 
weight would have retarded the speed and agility of their desultory 
operations. One of the greatest of the English monarchs was requested 
to satisfy the curiosity of a Greek emperor concerning the state of 
Britain; and Henry II. could assert, from his personal experience, that 
Wales, was inhabited by a race of naked warrionSj who encountered, 
without fear, the defensive armour of their encipies.’"" 

* By the revolution of Britain the limits of science ns well as of empire 
were contracted. The dark cloud which had been cleared by the Phoe- 
nician discoveries, and finally dispelled by the arm.s of Ciesar, again 
settled on the shores of the Atlantic, and 4 Roman province was again 
lost jimong the fabulous Islands of. the Ocean. One hundred and fifty 
years after the reign of Honorius the gravest historian of the times ’"■* 
describes the wonders of a remote isle, whose eastern and western parts 

”“Mr. Pennant’s Tour in Wales (p. 4^6-441;) has furni.slied me with a 
curious and interesting account of the Welsh liards. In the year 15(38 a session 
was held at Caerwys jiy the special command of (lucen Eliza! )elh, and regular 
degrees in vocal and instrumental iniusic were conferred on fifty-five minstrels. 
The prize (a silver harp) was adjudged by the Mostyii tainily. 

"" Regio longe latocpio diffusa, milile, magi-s ipiam crcdibilc sit, referla. Parti- 
bus cquidera in illis miles unus qninquaginla general, sortitns more burbaro 
denas aut amplius uxorcs. This rcproacli of William of Poilier.s (in tlie 
Historians of France, tom. xi. p, 88) is disclaimed by the Beiicdictiiie editors, 

"“Giraldus Caml)ren.<iis confines thi.s gift of l)old and ready eloquence to the 
Romans, tlie French and the flritons. The malicious Welshman insinuates that 
the English taciturnity might possibly be the effect of their servitude under 
the Normans. 

’•"The picture of Welsh and Artnorican manners is drawn from Giraldus 
(Descript. Cambria;, c. 6-15, inter Script. Camden, p. 886-891) and the autliors 
quoted by the Al)be de Vcrtol (Hist. Critique, turn. ii. p, 259-^66). 

”*Sec Procopius de Bell. Gothic. l,_iv. c. 20, p. 620-625 [ed, Paris; tom. ii. 
P' S.W Jcq., ed, Bonn]. The Greek historian is himself so confounded by the 
relates,^ that he weakly attempts tn distingiii.'ih the i.slantis 
of Bnftia and Britain, which he has identified by so many inseparable circum- 
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are divided by an anlique wall, the boundary of life and death, or, more 
properly, of truth and fiction. The east is a fair country, inhabited by 
a civilised people: tlie air is healthy, the waters are pure and plentiful, 
and the earth yields her regular and fruitful increase. In the west, 
beyond the wall, the air is infectious and mortal; the ground is covered 
with serpents; and this dreary solitude is the region of departed spirits, 
who are transported from the opposite shores in substantial boats and 
by living rowers. Some families of fishermen, the subjects of the Franks, 
are excused from tribute, in consideration of the mysterious office which 
is performed by these Charons of the ocean. Each in his turn is sum- 
moned, at the hour of midnight, to hear the voices, and even the names, 
of the ghosts: he is sensible of their weight, and he feels himself im- 
pelled by an unknown, but irresistible, power. After this dream of 
fancy, we read with astonishment that tie name of this island is BriUiai 
Ijiat it lies in.the.ocean, against the mouth of the Rhine, and less than 
thirty miles from the continent; that it is possessed by three nations, 
the Frisians, the Angles, and the Britons; and that some Angles had 
appeared at Constantinople in the train of the French ambassadors. 
From these ambassadors Procopius might be informed of a singular, 
though not improbable, adventure, which announced the spirit, rather 
than the delicacy, of an English heroine. She bad been betrothed to 
Radiger, king of the Va rni, a tribe of Germans who touched the ocean 
and the Rhine; but the"perlidiouslov» wa'rteihpled, by motives of pol- 
icy, to prefer his father’s widow, the sister of Tbeodebertj king of the 
Franks.^"” The forsaken princess of the Angles, instead of bewailing, re- 
venged her disgrace. Her warlike subjects are said to have been ignorant 
of the use, and even of the form, of a horse; but she boldly sailed from 
Britain to the mouth of the Rhine, with a fleet of four hundred ships and 
an army of one hundred thousand men. After the loss of a battle, the 
captive Radiger implored the mercy of his victorious bride, who gen- 
erously pardoned his offence, dismissed her rival, and compelled the king 
of the Varni to discharge with honour and fidelity the duties of a hus- 
band.'““ This gallant exploit appears to be the last naval enterprise of 
the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of navigation, by which they had acquired 
the empire of Britain and of the sea, were soon neglected by the indolent 

™ Theoclcbcrt, grandson, af-i^.loyis and .king of .Austrasja, was the most 
powerful and warlike "prince of the age; and this remarkable adventure may 
be placed between the years S34 and S47f the extreme terms of his rclg:i. His 
.si.ster Theudochildis retired to Sens, where she founded monasterio.s and dis- 
trilnitcrr alms Csec’the notes of the UcncdictiiK editors, in tom. ii. p. 2t6). 
If we may credit the praises of Fortnnatu9_ (1. vi. carm. Si in tom. ii. p. 307)1 
Radiger was deprived of a most valuable wife. 

““ Perhaps she was the sister of one of the princes or, chiefs of the Angles 
who landed, in 527 and the following years, between the Humber and the 
TIjames, and gradually founded the kingdoms of East Anglia and Mercia. The 
English writers are ignorant of her name and existence; but Procopius may 
have suggested to Mr. Rowe the character and situation of Rodogune in the 
tragedy of the Royal Convert. 
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barbarians, who supinely renounced all the commercial advantages of 
their insular situation. Seven independent kingdoms were agitated by 
perpetual discord; and the British world was seldom connected, either in 
peace or war, with the iifitions of the continent.^"' 

I have now accomplished the laborious narrative of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, from the fortunate age of Trajan and the 
Antonines to its total e.xtinction in the West, about five centuries after 
the Christian era. At that unhappy period the Saxons fiercely struggled 
with the natives for the possession of Hritain: Gaul and Spain were 
divided between the powerful monarchies of the hranks and Visigoths 
and th.e dependent kingdoms of the Suevi and Burgundians: Africa was 
exposed to the cruel persecution of the Vandals ami the savage insults 
of the hloors: Rome and Italy, as far as the banks of the Danube, were 
afflicted by an army of barbarian mercenaries, whose lawless tyranny 
was succeeded by the reign of Theodoric the .Ostrogoth. All the sub- 
jects of the empire, who, by the use of the Latin langiuige, more parti- 
cularly deserved the name and privileges of Romans, were oppre.sscd by 
the disgrace and calamities of foreign conquest; and the victorious 
nations of Germany established a new system of manners and govern- 
ment in the western countries of Europe. 'I'hc majesty of Rome wa.s 
faintly represented by the princes of ConstanlinoplCj the feeble and 
imaginary successors of Augustus. Yet they continued to reign over the 
East, from the Danube to the Nile and Tigris; the Gothic and Vandal 
kingdoms of Italy and Africa were suljvcTtcrl by the arms of Justinian; 
and the history of the Greek emperors may still afford a long series of 
instnictive lessons and interesting revolutions. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN THE WJ'IST 

The Greeks, after their country liad been reduced into a province, im- 
puted the triumphs of Rome, not to the merit, but 1o the foutume, of the 
republic. The inconstant goddess who so blindly distributes juid re- 
sumes her favours, had now consented (such was the language of envious 
flattery) to resign her wings, to descend from her globe, and to fix her 
firm and immutable throne on the banks of the Tiber.' A wiser Greek, 

the co[jiuiis hj.story of Gregory t>f Tonr.s we cannot I’nitl any traces of 
hostile or friendly intercourse between France and England, except in the 
marriage of the daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, riuam in Cantia regis 
cuj'tcsdam filius matrimonio copulavit ( 1 . ix. c. 26, in tom. ii. p. .148). The bishop 
of Tours ended his history and his life almost immediately before the con- 
version of Kent. 

’■Such are the figurative expressions of Plutarch (Opera, tom. ii. p. 318, edit. 

D'Vankf. 1620]), to whom, on the faith of his son Lainprias (Fabricitis, 
Bibliol. Grtec. tom. iti. p. 341), I shall boldly impute the malicious dcclama- 
fioji 2 rns r * ' ‘p Tvvvr Thn nmiiinn*’ haft nrrv mm o’ th* 
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who has composed, with a philosophic spirit, the memorable history of 
his own times, deprived his countrymen of this vain and delusive com- 
fort, by openijig to their view the deep foundations of the greatness of 
Romc.“ The fidelity of the citizens to each other and to the state was 
confirmed by the habits of education and the prejudices of religion. 
Honour, as well as virtue, was the principle of the republic; the ambitious 
citizens laboured to deserve the solemn glories of a triumph; and the 
ardour of the Roman youth was kindled into active emulation as often as 
they beheld the domestic images of their ancestors.-"' The temperate 
struggle s of, _the p atricians and plebeians had _finally. established the firm 
and equal ba^nce of, tbe.rcpnsntutio^ which united the freedom of 
popular assemblies with the authority and wisdom of a senate and the 
executive powers of a regal magistrate. When the consul displayed the 
standard of the republic, each citizen bound himself, by the obligation of 
an oath, to draw his sword in the cause of his country till he had dis- 
charged the sacred duty by, a military, ser vice of ten years. This wise 
institution continually poured into the field the rising generations of 
freemen and soldiers; and their numbers were reinforced by the warlike 
and populous states of Italy, who, after a brave resistance, had yielded 
to the valour and embraced the alliance of the Romans. The sage his- 
torian, who excited tlie virtue of the younger Scipio and beheld the ruin 
of Carthage, ■* has accurately described their military system; their levies, 
arms, exercises, subordination, marches, encampments; and the invin- 
cible legion, superior in active strengtli to the Macedonian phalanx of 
Philip and Alexander. From these institutions of peace and war Poly- 
bius has deduced the spirit and success of a people incapable of fear and 
impatient of repose. The ambitious design of conquest, which might 
have been defeated by the seasonable conspiracy of mankind, was 
attempted and achieved ; and the perpetual violation of justice was main- 
tained by the political virtues of prudence and courage. The arms of 
the republic, sometimes vanquished in battle, always victorious in war, 
advanced with rapid steps to the Euphrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and 
the Ocean; and tlie images of gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve to 

Greeks two hundred and fifty years before Plutarch; and to confute them is 
the professed intention of Polybius (Hist. 1 . i. Ic. 63] p. 90, edit. Gronov. 
Amstcl. 1670). 

* See the inestimable remains of the sixth book of Polybius, and many other 
parts of his general history, particularly a digression in the seventeenth book 
[1. xviii. c. 12-is], in which he compares the phalanx and the legion. 

" Sallust, de Bell. Jugurthin. c. 4. Such were the generous professions of P. 
Scipio and Q. Maximus. The Latin historian had read, and most probably 
transcribes, Polybius, their contemporary and friend. 

‘While Carthage was in flames Scipio repeated two lines of the Iliad, which 
express the destruction of Troy, acknowledging to Polybius, his friend and 
preceptor (Polyb. [Fragm. 1 , xxxix. sub fin.] in Excerpt, de Virtut. et Vit. 
tom. ii. p. 1453-1463), that while he recollected the vicissitudes of human affairs 
he inwardly applied them to the future calamities of Rome (Appian. in Libycis 
[ 1 . viii, c. 1.321, p. 136, edit Toll.). 
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represent the nations and their kings, were successively broken by the 
iron monarchy of Rome.” 

'Ebe rise of a city, which swelled into an empire, may deserve, as a sing- 
ular prodigy, the reflection of a philosopliic mind. lUit the decline of 
Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of iinmodei-ate greatness. 
Prosperity ripened, the prindple of decay; tlic causes of destruction mul- 
tiplied with the extent of conquest; and as soon ;is time or accident had 
removed the artificial supports, the stupentlous fabric yielded to tlie pres- 
sure of its own weight. The story of its ruin is simple and obvious; and 
instead of inquiring why the Roman empire was destroyed, we should 
rather be surprised that it had subsisted so long. The victorious legions, 
who, in distant wars, acquired the vices of strangers and mercenaries, 
first oppressed the freedom of the republic, and afterwards violated the 
majesty of the purple. The emperors, anxious lor their personal safety 
and the public peace, were reduced to the base expedient of corrupting 
the discipline which rendered them alike formidable to their sovereign 
and to the enemy; the vigour of the military government was relaxed 
and finally dissolved by tlie partial institutions of Constantine ; and the 
Roman world was overwhelmed by a deluge of barbarians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently ascribed to the translation of 
the seat of empire; but this history has already .shown that the powers 
of Government were divided rather than removed. The throne of Con-, 
stantinople was erected in the East; while the West was still possessed 
by a series of emperors who held their residence in Italy, and claimed 
their equal inheritance of the legions and provinces. This dangerous 
novelty impaired the strength and fomented the vices of a double reign: 
the instruments of an oppressive and arbitrary system were multiplied; 
and a vain emulation of luxury, not of merit, was introduced and sup- 
ported between the degenerate successors of Theodosius. Extreme dis- 
tress, which unites the virtue of a free people, embiUers the factions of 
a declining monarchy. The hostile favourites of Arcadius and Honorius 
betrayed the republic to its common enemies; and the Byzantine court 
beheld with indifference, perhaps with pleasure, the disgrace of Rome, 
the misfortunes of Italy, and the loss of the West. Under the succeeding 
reigns tlie alliance of the two empires was restored; but the aid of the 
Oriental Romans was tardy, doubtful, and ineffectual; and the national 
schism of the Greeks and Latins was enlarged by the pur];)etual difference 
of language and manners, of interests, and even of religion. Yet the 
salutary event approved in some measure the judgment of Constantine. 

'Sec Daniel it. 31-40. “And the fourth kingdom shall he strong as iron; 
forasmuch as iron breakelli in pieces and-subducth all things." The remainder 
of the prophecy (the mixture of iron and day) was accoiupli.shcd, according 
to St. Jerom, in his own time, Sicut enim in principio nihil Romano Imperio 
fortius et durius, ila in fine rerum nihil imbccillius : qnuni ct in bellis civilihus 
et adversns diversas natloncs, aliarum gentium barbararum auxilio indigemus 
(Opera, tom. v. p. .sya). 
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During a long period of decay his impregnable city repelled the victorious 
armies of barbarians, protected the wealth of Asia, and commanded, 
both in peace and war, the important straits which connect the Euxine 
and Mediterranean seas. The foundation of Constantinople more essen- 
tially contributed to the preservation of the East than to the ruin of the 
West. 

As the happiness of a future life is tlie great object of religion, we may 
hear without surprise or scandal that the introduction, or at least the 
abuse of Christianity, had some influence on the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. The clergy successfully preached the doctrines of 
patience and pusillanimity; the active virtues of society were dis- 
couraged; and the last remains of military spirit were buried in the 
cloister; a large portion of public and private wealth was consecrated to 
the specious demands of charity and devotion ; and the soldiers’ pay was 
lavished on the useless multitudes of both sexes who could only plead 
the merits of abstinence and chastity. Faith, zeal, curiosity, and more 
earthly passions of malice and ambition, kindled the flame of theological 
discord; the church, and even the state, were distracted by religious 
factions, whose conflicts were sometimes bloody and always implacable; 
the attention of the emperors was diverted from camps to synods; the 
Roman world was oppressed by a new species of tyranny; and the per- 
secuted sects became the secret enemies of their country. Yet party- 
spirit, however pernicious or absurd, is a principle of union as well as of 
dissension. The bishops, from eighteen hundred pulpits, inculcated the 
duty of passive obedience to a lawful and orthodox sovereign; their fre- 
quent assemblies and perpetual correspondence maintained the com- 
munion of distant churches; and the benevolent temper of the Gosipel 
was strengthened, though confirmed, by the spiritual alliance of the 
catholics. The sacred indolence of the monks was devoutly embraced . 
by a servile and effeminate age; but if superstition had not afforded a 
decent retreat, the same vices would have tempted the unworthy Romans 
to desert, from ba'ser motives, the standard of the republic. Religious 
precepts are easily obeyed which indulge and sanctify the natural incli- 
nations of their votaries; but the pure and genuine influence of Chris- 
tianity may be traced in its beneficial, though imperfect, effects on the 
barbarian proselytes of the North. If the decline of the Romn empire 
was hastened by the conversion <jf Constantine^ His victorious religion 
broke the violence of the fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of the 
conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied to the instruction of 
the present age. It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the 
exclusive interest and glory of his native country: but a philosopher may 
be permitted to enlarge bis views, and to consider Europe as one great 
republic, whose various inhabitants have attained almost the same level 
of politeness and cultivation. The balance of power will continue to 
fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own or the neighbouring kingdoms 
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may be alternately exalted or depressed; Init these partial events cannot 
essentially injure our general stale of happiness, the system of arts, and 
laws, and manners, which so advantageously distinguish, above the rest 
of mankind, the Europeans and their colonies. The savage nations of 
the globe are the common enemies of civilised society; and we may 
inquire, with anxious curiosity, whether Euro[ie is still threatened with 
a repetition of those calamities which formerly oppressed the arms and 
institutions of Rome. Perhaps the same reflections will illustrate the 
fall of that mighty empire, and explain the iwobable causes of our 
actual security. 

I. The Romans were ignorant of the extent of their dangers and tlie 
number of their enemies, beyond the Rhine and Danube the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with innumerable tribes of 
hunters and shepherds, poor, voracious, and turbulent; bold in arms, and 
impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. The barbarian world was 
agitated by the rapid impulse of war; and the peace of Gaul or Italy was 
shaken by the distant revolutions of China. The Huns, who fled before 
a victoriou s enemv. directed.,their__march towai'ds the .aild_lhe, 

tprrpnt jyas swelled by the gradtiid acet^jon of captives and allies. The 
flyi ng tribe s vvho yielded to the Huns assumed in their turn the spirit 
Qrcpuquest elicllcss ' column of barbarians’ pvessctL.on the Ronjan 

ejnpire.wrtft accumulated weight; and, if the foremost were destroyed,. 
the_vacant sp_acc was instantly replenished by new .a.ssailants. Such 
formidable emigrations i»a...loni!;er issue from the North ; and the long 
repose, which has been imputed to ifte decrease of population, is the 
happjL.cg.nsequence of the progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of 
some rude villages thinly scattered among its woods and morasses, Ger- 
many now produces a list of two thousand three hundred walled towns: 
the Christian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland have been 
successively established; and the Hanse merchants, with (he Teutonic 
knights, have extended their colonics along the coast qf the Baltic as far 
as the Gulf of Finland. From the Gull of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, 
Russia now assumes the form of a powerful and civilised empire. The 
plough, the loom, and the forge are introduced on the banks of the Volga, 
the Oby, and the Lena; and the fiercest of the Tartar hordes have been 
taJjght to. tr.cijible and obey. The reign of independent barbarism is novf 
contracted to a narrow span; and the remnant of CaJjtnuclts or l][zbedts, 
whose forces may be almost numbered, cannot seriously excite the appre- 
hensions of the great republic of Europe.® Yet this apparent security 

“The French and English editors of the Genealogical History of the Tartars 
have subjoined a curious, though imperfect, description of their present state. 
We might question the independence of the Calanicks, or Eluths, since they 
have been recently vanquished by the Chinese, 'who, iiT the year l 7 S 9 . subdued 
the lesser Bucharia, and^ advanced into the country of Badakshan, near the 
sources of the Oxus (Memoires sur les Chinoi.s, tom. i. p. 325-400). But these 
conquests are precarious, nor will 1 venture to aisurc the safety of the Qiinesc 
empire. 
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should not tempt us to forget that new enemies and unknown dangers 
may possibly arise from some obscure people, scarcely visible in the map 
of the world. The Arabs or Saracens, who .spread their conquests frorn 
India to. Spain, had languished in. poverty and contempt till Mahomet 
breathed into those savage bodies the soul .of enthusiasm, 

II. The empire of Rome was firmly established by the singular and 
perfect coalition of its members. The subject nations, resigning the 
hope and even the wish of independence, embraced the character of 
Roman citizens; and the provinces of the West were reluctantly torn by 
the barbarians from the bosom of their mother country.'^ But this union 
was purchased by tlie loss of national freedom and military spirit; and 
the servile provinces, destitute of life and motion, expected their safety 
from the mercenary troops and governors who were directed by the 
orders of a distant court. The happiness of an hundred millions depended 
on the personal merit of one or two men, perhaps children, whose minds 
were corrupted by education, luxury, and despotic power. The deepest 
wounds were inflicted on the empire during the minorities of the sons and 
grandsons of Theodosius; and, after those incapa ble prin ces seemed to 
attain., the.>ifte..of..man.hp.od,.they aband.ojied. .the..clxutch_Jto _ihp_bishpps, 
the sta te t o t he eunuchs, ajid the. prgyinces to the barbg.rians. Europe 
is now divided into .twe.bie_pQweji.iil, though. unegMl kingdoms, three 
respectable commonwealths, and a variety of smaller, though indepen- 
dent states: the chances of royal and ministerial talent are multiplied, 
at least, with the number of its rulers; and a Julian, o r Semir amis. may 
reign in the North, wliile Arcadius and Honorius again slumber on the 
thrones of the South. The abuses of tyranny are restrained by the mutual 
influence of fear and shame; republics have acquired order and stability; 
monarchies have imbibed the principles of freedom, or, at least, of mod- 
eration; and some sense of honoiu: and justice is introduced into the most 
defective constitutions by the general manners of the limes. In peace, 
the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the emulation 
of so many active rivals: in war, the European forces are exercised by 
temperate and undecisive contests. If a savage conqueror should issue 
from the deserts of Tartary, he must repeatedly vanquish the robust 
peasants of Russia, the numerous armies of Germany, the gallant nobles 
of France, and the intrepid freemen of Britain; who, perhaps, might con- 
federate for their common defence. Should the victorious barbarians 
carry slavery and desolation as far as the Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand 
vessels would transport beyond their pursuit the remains of civilised 
society; and Europe would revive and flourish in the American world, 
which is already filled with her colonies and institutions.® 


’ The priitlent reader will determine how far this general proposition is 
weakened by the revolt of the Lsanrians, the independence of Britain and Ar-' 
morica, the Moori.sh tribe's, or the Bagaud* of Gaul and Spain (vol. i, p. 4 ^ 4 , 
vol. iv. pp. 1.30, 178, 352). . 

“ Amerie' now eont-in.s about six millions of European blood and descent; 
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III. Cold, poverty, mid a life of danger and fatigue fortify the strength 
and courage of barbarians. In every age they have op|)ressed the polite 
and peaceful nalif>ns of China, India, and Persia, who neglected, and still 
neglect, to counterbalance these natural powers by the resources of mili- 
tary art, The warlike states of antiquity, Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, 
educated a race of soldiers; exercised their bodies, disciplined their 
courage, multiplied their forces by regular evolutions, :md converted the 
iron which they possessed into strong and serviceable weapons. But 
this superiority insensibly declined with their laws and manners; and the 
feeble policy of Constantine and his successors armed and instructed, 
for the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of the barbarian mercenaries. 
The military art has been changed by tlie invention of gunpowder; which 
enables man to command the two most powerful agents of nature, air and 
fire. Mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, rirchilecliirc, htive been ap- 
plied to the service of war; and the adverse parties oppose to each other 
the most elaborate modes of attack and of defence. Historians may in- 
dignantly obsciwe that the preparations of a siege would found and main- 
tain a flourishing colony;® yet we cannot be displeased lhat the 
subversion of a city should be a work of cost and difficulty; or that an 
industrious people should be protected by those arts which survive and 
supply the decay of military virtue. Cannon and fortifications now form 
an impregnable barrier against the Tartar horse; and gprope is_secure 
Ifr om an y future irruption of barbarians; since, liefore they can comiuer, 
they must cease to be barbarous. Their gradual advances in the science 
of war would always be accompanied, as we may team from the example 
of Russia, with a proportionable improvement in the arts of peace and 
civil policy; and they themselves must deserve a place among the polished 
nations whom they subdue. 

Should these speculations be found doubtful or fallacious, there still 
remains a more humble source of comfort and hope. The discoveries of 
ancient and modern navigators, and the domestic history or tradition 
of the most enlightened nations, represent the huvian sava^r. naked both 
in mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of 

and their numbers, at least in the North, are contioually iiiereasing. What- 
ever may he the ch.mgcs of their political situation, tliey must preserve tile 
manners of Europe; and we may reflect with some pleasure that the ICnglish 
language will probably he diffused over an immense anil populou.s continent. 

‘On avoit fait venir (for the .siege of Turin) 140 pieces ile eaium ; cl il est 
A remaripiar que chaqiie gros canon monte revieiit a environ 2000 ecus: il y 
avoit 100,000 fjotilcls; 10(5,000 cartouches d’une fagon, et 300,000 d’uiie autre; 
21,000 bomhes; 27,700 grenades, 13,000 sacs A terre, 30,000 instruments pour 
la pioniiage; 1,200,000 livre.s dc poudre. Ajoutez a ces munition.s Ic plomli, 
le fer, et le fcr-blanc, les cordages, tout cc qui .sort aux mineurs, le souphre, 
. le salpetre, les outils de toutc esiiAce. T1 csl certain que le.s frais de tou.s ces 
preparatifs do destruction .suffirolent pour fonder et pour faire fleurir la idus 
nombreuse colonie. Voltaire, SiAclc de Louis XIV. c. xx. in his Works, tom. 
xi. p. .HOI. 
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language.’" From this abject condition, perhaps the primitive and 
universal state of man, he has gradually arisen to command the animals, 
to fertilise the earth, to traverse the ocean, and to measure the heavens. 
His progress in the improvement and e.xercise of his mental and corporeal 
faculties” has been irregular and various; infinitely slow in the begin- 
ning, and increasing by degrees with redoubled velocity: ages of labori- 
ous ascent have been followed by a moment of rapid downfall; and the 
several climates of the globe have felt the vicissitudes of light and dark- 
ness. Yet the ^experience of four thousand years should enlarge out 
hopes and diminish our apprehensions: we cannot determine to what 
height the human species may aspire in their advance towards perfec- 
tion; but it may safely be presumed that ijp people, unless the face of 
nature is changed, will relapse into their original barbarism, The im- 
provements of society may be viewed under a threefold aspect, i. The 
poet or philosopher illustrates his age and country by the efforts of a 
single mind; but these superior powers of reason or fancy are rare and 
spontaneous productions; and the genius of Homer, or Cicero, or Newton, 
would excite less admiration if they could be created by the will of a 
prince or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. The benefits of law and policy, 
of trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, are more solid and per- 
manent; and ntauy individuals may be qualified, by education and dis- 
cipline, to promote, in their respective stations, the interest of the 
community. But this general order is the effect of skill and labour; and 
the complex machinery may be decayed by time, or injured by violence. 
3. Fortunately for mankind, the more useful, or, at least, more necessary 
arts, can be performed without superior talents or national subordina- 
tion; without powers of one, or the union of tmny. Each village, each 
family, each Individual, must always possess both ability and inclination 
to perpetuate the use of fire and of metals; the propagation and service 
of domestic animals; the methods of hunting and fishing; the rudiments 

of navigation; the imperfect cultivation of corn or other nutritive grain; 

/ 

It would be an easy, though tedious, task to produce the authorities of 
poets, philosophers, and historians. I shall therefore content myself with ap- 
pealing to the deci.sive and authentic testimony of Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 
1 . i. p. II, T2, 1 . Hi, [c. 14 sqq.] p. 184, etc., edit. Wcsseling). The Ichthyophagi, 
who in his time wandered along the shores of the Red Sea, can only be com- 
pared to the natives of New Holland (Dampicr's Voyages, vol. i. p. 464-469). 
Fancy, or perhaps reason, may still suppose an extreme and absolute state of 
nature far below the level of thc.se .savages, who bad acquired some arts atid 
instruments. 

” See the learned and rational work of the President Goguct, do I’Origine 
dus Loix, dcs .Arts, el des Sciences. He traces from facts or conjectures (tom. 
t. p. 147-337, edit. i2mo.) the first and most difficult steps of human invention. 

"It is certain, however strange, that many nations have been ignorant of 
the use of fire. Even the ingenious natives of Otaheite, who are destitute of 
metals, have not invented any earthen vessels capable of sustaining the action 
.of fire and of communicating the heat to the liquids which they contain. 
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and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. Private genius and 
public industry may be extirpated, but these hardy plants survive the 
tempest, and strike an everlasting I'oot into the most \mfavourable soil. 
The splendid days of Augustus and Trajan were ecliiised by a cloud of 
ignorance; and the barbarians subverted the laws and palaces of Ronu?. 
But the scythe, the invention or emblem of Saturn,''* still continued an- 
nually to mow the harvost.s' of Italy; and the human feasts of the 
Lmstrigons^' have never been renewed on the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, and religious zeal 
have diffused among the savages of the Old and New World the.se inc.sli- 
mable gifts; they have been successively proixigated; they can never 
be lost. We may therefore acquie-sce in the pleasing conclusion that 
every age of the world has increased and still increases the real wealth, 
the happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the human 
race.^** 


CHAPTER XXXIX {455-526 A.D.) 

Zeno and Anaslasius, Emperors of the linst—liirth, Uiluaition, and first Ex- 
ploits of Thcadork the Ostroiiolli — 1 1 is limtsion ami Coiiqucfl of Italy— 
The Gothic Kingdom of Italy — Suite of the JFesI — Alililory and Civil 
(ioveniment — 'The Senator Hoethiiis — I Ml Jets and Pealli of Thcndoric 

Aftek the fall of the Roman empire in the West, an interval of fifly 
yearSj till the memorable reign of Ju.stinian, is faintly marked by "the 
obscure names and imperfect annals of Zeno, Aiuustasiijs, and Justiiij who 
successively ascended the throne of Cousliintiiiople. lluring the same 
period, Italy revived and flourushal under the government of a Gothic 
king who might have deserved a statue among the best and bravest of 
the ancient Romans. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in lineal de, scent of the royal 

“Plutarch, Qiiscst. Rom. in tom. ii. p. 275 [loin, vii, p, ri3, cd. Reuskel. 
Macrob. Saturnal. 1 . i. c, 7, p. 152, edit. London. The arrival of Saturn fof lii.s 
religious worship; in a snip may indicate that the. .savage cou!i!;„oX,JUatium.,iya.s, 
first discoy.ci^fl sui^dyilisi'd bi'..t!ie.l’lKi-iiic.isfiJ?. ' 

’On the ninth aiicl tenth boo"ks_ of the Odyssey, Ifonier ha.s cnibelli.shed the 
tales of fearful and crodnlous sailors who transformed the cannibals of Italy 
and Sicily into monstrous giants. 

The merit of discovery has too often been stiiined with avarice, cniclty, and 
fanaticism; and the intercourse of nations has produced the communicatiou 
of disea.se and prcjiulice. A singular exception is due to Ihc virtue of our 
own times and country. The five great voyages, successively undertaken liy 
the command of his present Majc.sty, were in.spircd by the pure and generous 
love of science and mankind. The same prince, adapting liis benefactions to 
the different stages of society, has founded a school of painting in his cai)itai 
and has introduced into the islands of the Sduth Sea the vegetables and animals 
most useful to hiinr'ii life 
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line of the Amjilij' was born in the neighbourhood of Vienna “ two years 
after .the death of Attila. A recent victoi’y had restored lire independence 
of the Ostrogoths; and the three brothers, Walamif, Theodeinir, and 
Widiniir, who ruled that warlike nation with united counsels, had sepa- 
rately pitched their habitations in the fertile, though desolate, province 
of ^^annoniaj-' The Huns. still threatened their revolted subjects, but 
theif hasty attack was repelled by the single forces of Walamir, and the 
news of his victory reached the distant camp of his brother in the same 
auspicious moment that the favourite concubine of Theodeinir was 
delivered of a son and heir.'* In the eighth year of his ago, Theodoric 
was reluctantly yielded by his father to the public interest, as the pledge 
of an alliance which Leo, emperor of Uie East, had consented to purchase 


* Joniaiiclos (rlo Rcluia Gclicis, c. ij, 14, p. 629, O30, edit. Grot.) has drawn 
the pediRreu of Theodoric from Gapl, one of the Aiiscs or Dcnii-gods, who 
lived about the time of Domitian. Cassiodorus, the first who celebrates the 
royal race of the Aniali (Variar. viii. 5, ix. 25, x. 2, xi. i), fcckoiis the.,g,rand- 
soit .of. Theodoric xviith in. dc.Bccnt. Pcringsciold (the Swedish edm- 
meutator of Cochheus, vit. Theodoric p. 271, etc., Stocldiolm, 1699) laliours 
to coimcft this genealogy with tlio icgcnd.s or traditions of his native country. 

f Aniala was a name o f pecu liar respect and honour among the Ostrogoths. 
It means “ sTfengtli,'’' and cnfcrs~ihto many names, Amalaberg, AmalafreJ, 
Ainalarieh, cte. Xu the JJibclungen Lied the Ostrogoths arc called the Ami- 
Jungon.— 0 . S.] 

"More correctly on the hanks of the lake Pclso (Nieusiedler-seo) near Car- 
nuntuni, almost on the same spot where Marcus Antoninus composed his 
Mcdilatiiin.s (Joriiundes, c, 52, p. 689. Severin. Pannonia Illustrata, p. 22. 
Cellarius, Geograph. Aulicp tom. i. p. 350). 

“ [The division of the Gothic kingdom as given by Hodgkin, Italy and Her 
Invaders, iii. p. 14. Tlte portion of Walamer lay lietween the rivers Save 
and llruvo, that of Widimer between the Save tuid the Plattcusee, Theodemir’s 
between the Plallcnsce and the Danube. — O. S.] 

■‘Genealogical table of the family of Theodoric:— 


I 

Walamir. 


Theodeinir — lirelicva. 

I 


Tlieudimundus — 


Theodoric = 
ob. 526. 


Audefleda, 
sister or 
daughter 
of Ciovis. 


Widemir, 
ob. ys. 

Widimer. 


Amalafrcda, 

HI. Trasamundus, 
king of the 
Vandals. 


1 — 
Thciidcgotha, 

1 

Ostrogotha, 

1 

Amala- 

1 

Thcoda- 

1 

Amala- 

HI. Alaric, 

m. Sigismundus, 

suentha. 

hadus, 

berga, 

king of the 

king of the 

ob, S 34 . 

ob. S 3 < 5 . 

m. Hermcn- 

Visigoths, 

Burgundians, 

HI. Eutharicus. 


ffedus. 

oh. 507. 

ob.. 523 . 

■ j ' 



Aniaiaric, 

1 

Sigeric, 

. Athalaric, 



ob, S 3 I. 

ob, 523, 

ob. 534. 


, 


See Clinton, Fasti Romani, vol. «, 

p. I 43 .~S. 
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by an annual subsidy of three hundred pounds of fiold. 'I'he royal hos- 
tage was educated at Constantinople with care and tenderness His body 
was formed to all the exercises of war, his mind was expanded by the 
habits of liberal conversation; he frcciuented the schools of the most 
skilful masters, but he disdained or neglected the arts of Greece; and so 
ignorant did he always remain of the first elements of science, that a 
rude mark was contrived to represent the signature of the illiterate king 
of Italy.® As soon as he had attained the age of eighteen he was restored 
to the wislies of the Ostrogoths, whom llie emireror aspired to gain by 
liberality and confidence. Walamir had fallen in battle; the youngest 
of the brothers, Widimir, had led away into Italy and Gaul an army of 
Iiarbarians; and the whole nation acknowledged for their king the father 
of Theodoric. His ferocious subjects admired the strength and stature 
of their young prince," and he soon convinced them that he had not 
degenerated from tiie valour of his ancestors. At the head of six 
thousand volunteers he secretly left the camp in quest of adventures, 
descended the Danube as far as Si n[gidu aiUQ,or Belgrade, and soon re- 
turned to his father with the ^oila_of SiU'matiaii king whom he had 
vanquished and slain. Such triumphs, however, were productive only 
of fame, and the invincible Ostrogoths were reduced to extreme distress 
by the want of clothing and food. They unanimously resolved to desert 
their Pannonian encarapnienf.s, and boldly to advance into the warm anti 
wealthy neighbourhood of the Byzantine court, which already main- 
tained in pride and luxury so many hands of confederate Goths. After 
proving, by some ads of hfislility, that they could be dtingcrous, or al 
least troublesome, enemie.s, the Ostrogoths sold at a liigli price their 
reconciliation and fidelity, accepted a donative of lands and money, and 
were intrusted with the defence of the lower Danube under tlie com- 
mand of Theodoric, who succeeded after his father’s death to the heredi- 
tary throne of the Amali.^ 

An hero, descended from a race of kings, musit have despised the base 
Isaarian.who was invested with the Roman purple, without any endow- 
ments of mind or body, without any advantages of royal birth or superior 


The four first letters of his mmo (OBOA) were inscribed on a gold plate, 
and when it was fixed on the paper the kiiigr drew his pen through tlie intervals 
(Anonym, Valesian. ad calcem Atnui. Marcellin. p, 722 [tom, ii. p. 31.1, cd. 
Bipon.]). This authentic lact, vvith the testimony of Procopius, or *at' least 
of the contemporary Golh.s (Gothic. 1. i. c. 2, p 31a [ed, Paris; tom. ii. p. 14, 
ea. tionnj), far outweighs the vague praises of Ennodius (Sinnond. Opera, 
P" JS'Jo) and Thcophaues (Chronograph, p. ita [ed. Par.; p. 202, sni 
ed. Bonnjj. 

" Statiira eat qua resignet proceritatc regnantem (Ennodius, p. 1614). The 
bisliop of Pavia (I mean the ecclesiastic who wished to be a bishop) then pro- 
cee^ to celebrate the complexion, eyes, hands, etc., of his sovereign. 

_ The state of the ()strogoths and the first years of Theodoric are found 
/®^®^udes (c. 52-56, p. 689-606) and Malchus (Excerpt, Lcgat, p. 7^80 
P" 244-248, cd. Bonn]), who erroneously styles him the son of 

VVr’l''lTiir, 
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qualifications. After the failure of the Theodosian line, the choice of 
Pulcheria and of the senate might be justified in some measure by the 
characters of Marcian and Leo; but the latter of these princes confirmed 
and dishonoured his reign by the perfidious murder of Aspar and his 
sons, who too rigorously exacted the debt of gratitude and obedience. 
The inherit ance of Leo and of_the East was peaceably devolved on hjs 
infant grandson, the son of his da ughter A riadne: and her Isaurian hus- 
band, tiie fortunate Tr^calisseu.s, exchanged that barbarous soundlor 
the Grecian appe llation of Zeno. After the decease of the elder Leo, He 
approached with unnatural respect the throne of his son, humbly re- 
ceived as a gift the second rank in the empire, and soon excited the public 
suspicion on the sudden and premature death of his young colleague, 
whose life could no longer promote the success of his ambition. But 
the p alace of Con stantinople w as ruled by female influence, and agitated 
by female passions; and ^ennat, widovToT Leo, claiming his empire 
as her own, pronounced a sentence of depositloiTagainst the worthless 
and ungrateful servant on whom she alone had bestowed the sceptre of 
the East." As soo n as sh e sounded a revolt in the ears of, Zen o, h e fled 
wit h precipitation into the m ountains of Tsauria: and her brother Basi- 
Ji^ciis, already~i nf amous By "EiTTffncan e^dltion." was_ unanimous 
proclaimed by the servile senate. But the reign of the usurper was short 
and turbuferit. Basiliscus presumed to assassinate the lover of his sister; 
he dared to offend the lover of his wife, the vain and insolent ff armatius . 
who, in the midst of Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, the demeanour, 
and the surname of Achilles.’® By the conspiracy of the malcontents, 
Ze no wa s recalled frogi.exije; the armies, the capital, the person of 
Basiliscus, were betrayed ; and his whole family was condemned to the 
long agony of cold and hunger by the inhuman conqueror, who wanted 
courage to encounter or to forgive' his enemies. The haughty spirit of 
Verlna was still incapable of submission or repose. She provoked the 
enmity of a favourite general, embraced his cause as soon as he was dis- 
graced, cr eated a new empe ror in Syri a and Egypt, raised an army of i 
seventy thousand men, .and persisted to the last moment of her life in ' 
a fruitless rebellion, which, according to the fashion of the age, had been 
predicted by Christian hermits and Pagan magicians. While the East 
was afflicted by the passions of Verina, her daughter Ariadne, was distin- 
guished by the female virtues of mildness and fidelity; she followed her 
husband in his exile, and after his restoration she implored his clemency 
in favour of her mother. On the decease of Zeno. Ariadne, the daughter, 
the mother, and the widow of an emperor, gave her hand and the Imperial 

"Theophanes fp. 200, ed, Bonn]) inserts a copy of her sacred letters 

to the provinces; rVre in ri ^af(\fioy i/airepiy io'ri , , , rai in 
fianXia TpairKaWta-atoy, etc. Such female pretensions would have astonished 
tlio slaves of the first Cffisars. 

*Vol. iv. p. 284, seg. 

" Suidas, tom. i. p. 3 ^t 333 i edit. Kiister. 
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title to Anastaaiiis^-aji aged domestic of tlic palace, wh()_ survived his 
elevation above twenty-seven years, and whose character is attested by 
(hi acclamation of the people, “ Reign as you have lived!” ” 

Whatever fear or affection could bestow was profusely lavished by 
Zeno on the king of the Ostrogoths; the rank of patrician and consul, the 
command of the Palatine troops, an equestrian statue, a treasure in gold 
and silver of many thousand pounds, the name of son, and the promise 
of a rich and honourable wife. As long as Theodoric condescended to 
serve, he supported with courage and fidelity the cause of his benefactor ; 
his rapid march contributed to the restoration of Zeno; and in the second 
revolt, the Walamirs, as they were called, pursued and pressed the Asiatic 
rebels, till they left an easy victory to the Imperial troops. Rut the 
faithful servant was suddenly converted into a formidable enemy, who 
spread the flames of war from Constantinople to the Hadriatic; many 
flourishing cities were reduced to ashes, and the agriculture of Thrace 
was almost extirpated by the wanton cruelty of the Goths, who deprived 
their captive peasants of the right hand that guided the plough. On 
such occasions Theodoric sustained the loud and specious reproach of 
disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of insatiate avarice, which could be only 
excused by the hard necessity of his situation. He reigned, not as the 
monarch, but as the minister of a ferocious people, whose spirit was 
unbroken by slavery, and impatient of real or imaginary insults. Their 
poverty was incurable, since tlie most liberal donatives were soon dissi- 
pated in wasteful luxury, and the most fertile estates became barren in 
their hands; they despised, but they envied, the laborious provincials; 
and when their subsistence had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the 
familiar resources of war and rapine. It had been the wish of Theodoric 
(such, at least, was his declaration) to lead a peaceful, obscure, obedient 
life, on the confines of Scythia, till the Byzantine court, by splendid and 
fallacious promises, seduced him to attack a confederate tribe of Goths, 
who had been engaged in the party of Basiliscus. He marched from his 
station in Majsia, on the solemn assurance that before he reached Adri- 

'‘'The contemporary histories of Malchus and CaiKlidus arc lo.st; but some 
extracts or fragments have been saved by Photius (Ixxviii. Ixxix. p. 100-102 
[p. 54*56, _ed. Bekk.]), Constantine Porphyrogenitus (Kxcerpt, Leg. p. 78-<>7), 
and in various articles of the Lexicon of Suidas. The Chronicles of Marcellinus 
(Imago Historia:) arc originals for the rcigirs of Zeno and Anastasius; and I 
must acknowledge, almost for the last time, my oliligations to the large and 
accurate collections of Tillcmont (Hi.st. des Enip. tom. vi, p. 472-652). 

"In ipsis congressionis tuic foribus ccssit invasor, cum profujjo per te 
sceptra redderentur do salute duhitanti. Ennodius then proceeds (p. 1596, 
i.597i. tom. i. Sinnond) to transport his hero (on a flying dragon?) into 
Ethiopia, beyond tlie tropic of Cancer. The evidence of the Valesian Frag- 
ment (p. 717), Liberutus (Brev. Eutycli. c. 25, p, 118), and Thoophanes (p. H2 
{p. 203, ed. Bonn]), is more sojicr and rational. 

"This cruel practice is specially imputed to the Triarian Goths, less bar- 
barous, as it should seem, than the Walamirs', but the son of Theodemir la 
chared with the ruin of many Roman cities (Malchus, Excerpt. Leg. p 9S 
fed. Par.; p. 238, ed. Bonn!). 
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anople he should meet a plentiful convoy of provisions, and a reinforce- 
ment of eight thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, while the legions 
of Asia were encamped at Heraclea to second his operations. These 
measures were disappointed by mutual jealousy. As he advanced into 
Thrace, the son of Theodemir found an inhospitable solitude, and his 
Cothic followers, with an heavy train of horses, of mules, and of waggons, 
were betrayed by their guides among the rocks and precipices of Mount 
Soiidis, where he was assaulted by the arms and invectives of Thcodoric, 
the son of Triarius. From a neighbouring height his artful rival' 
harangued the camp of the Walamtrs, and branded their leader with the 
opprobrious names of child, of madman, of perjured traitor, the enemj' 
ef his blood and nation. “Are you ignorant,” exclaimed the son of 
Tri.’.rius, “ that it is the constant policy of the Romans to destroy the 
^ odis by each other’s swords? Are you insensible that the victor in this 
unnatural contest will be c.xposed, and justly exposed, to their implacable 
revenge? Where are those warriors, my kinsmen and thy own, whose 
widows now lament that their lives were sacrificed to thy rash ambition? 
Where is the wealth which thy soldiers possessed when they were fi”st 
allured from their native homes to enlist under thy standard? Each of 
them was then master of three or four horses; tliey now follow thee on 
fool like slaves, through the deserts of Thrace; those men who were 
tempted by the hope of measuring gold with a bushel, those brave men 
who are as free and as noble as thj^elf.” A language so well suited to 
the temper of the Goths excited clamour and discontent; and the son 
of Theodemir, apprehensive of being left alone, was compelled to em- 
brace his brethren, and to imitate the example of Roman perfidy.''* 

In every state of his fortune the prudence and firmness of Thcodoric 
were equally conspicuous : whether he threatened Constantinople at the 
head of the confederate Goths, or retreated with a faithful band to the 
mountains and sea-coast of Epirus. At length the accidental death of 
the son of Triarius destroyed the balance which the Romans had bcc-i 
so anxious to preserve, the whole nation acknowledgjed the supremacy of 
the Amali, and the Ryzantine court subscribed an ignominious anti op- 
pressive treaty.'" The senate had already declared that it was necessary 
to choose a party among the Goths, since the public was unequal to the 
support of their united forces. .A. subsidy of two thousand pounds of 

’* Joniaiidcs (c, $ 6 , 57, p, 696) displays the services of Thcodoric, confesses 
his rewards, hut disscrahles his revolt, of which such curious details have 
hcen preserved by Malchus (Excerpt Legal, p. 78-97 [p. 844 sqq., ed. Honn]), 
Marcellinu.*!, a domestic of Justinian, under whose ivth consulship (a,d. 534) 
he composed his Chronicle (Scaligcr, Thesaurus Tcnqiorum, P. ii. p. 34 -S 7 )i 
betrays his prejudice and passion: iu [apud] Graciain debacchantem , . . 
Zenonis munificentia pene pacatus . . . beneficiis imnquam satiatus, etc. [p. 368, 
369, and 370, ed. Sirmondj, 

“ As he was riding in his own camp an unruly horse threw him again.st the 
point of a spear which hung before a tent, or was fixed on a waggon (MarcelKn. 
in Chron, lilvagrius, 1 . iii. c. 25). 

** See Malchus (p. Qt fed, Par.; p. 268, cd. Bonnl) aud jEvagrius (1, lu; c. 35 ) • 
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Kold, with the ample pay of thirteen thousand men, were required for 
the least considerable of their armies;'' and the Isaurians, who guarded 
not the empire but the emperor, enjoyed, besides the privilege of rapine, 
an annual pension of five thousand pounds. The sagacious mind of 'I'heo- 
doric soon perceived that he was odious to the Romans, and suspected by 
the barbarians; he understood the popular murmur, that his subjects 
were exposed in their frozen huts to intolerable hardships, while their 
king was dissolved in the luxury of Greece; and he prevented the painful 
alternative of encountering the Goths as the champion, or of leading 
them to the field as the enemy, of Zeno. Embracing an enlcrpriai; 
worthy of his courage and ambition, Tlieodoric addresserl the emperor in 
■the following words: — “ Although your servant is maintained in affluence 
by your liberality, graciously listen to the wishes of my heart! Italy, 
the inheritance of your pcedecessqrs,_and Rome jtselfj the head and infs- 
tress of. th e w;orld, now fluct uat e un der tlie yjoleiice and oppression of 
Odoacer the hiercenarv . "OTrect me, with my national troops, to march 
against the tyrant. If I fall, you will be relieved from an expensive and 
troublesome friend: if, with* tire Divine permissionj I succeed, T shall 
govern in your name, and to your glory, the Roman senate, and the part 
of the republic delivered from slavery by my victorious arms.” The 
proposal of Theodoric was accepted, and perhaps had been suggested, by 
the Byzantine court. But the forms of the commission or grant appear 
to have been e.xprcsscd with a prudent nml)iguily, which might be ex- 
plained by tlie event; and it was left doubtful whether the conqueror of 
Italy should reign as the lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally, of the em- 
peror of the East.’" 

The reputation both of the leader and of the war cliffu.serl a universal 
ardour; the Walamirs were multiplied by the Gothic swarms already 
engaged in the service, or seated in the provinces, of the empire; and 
each bold barbarian who had hcjird of the wcallh and beauty of Tt:d}' 
was impatient to seek, through the most perilous adventures, the pos- 
session of such enchanting objects. The march of Theodoric must be 
considered as the emigration of an entire people; the wives and children 
of the Goths, their aged parents, and most precious effects were carefully 
transported; and some idea may be formed of the heavy baggage that 
now followed the camp Iiy the loss of two thousand waggons which had 
been sustained in a single action in the war of Epii-us. i'\)r their subsist- 
ence, the Goths depended on the magazines of corn, which was ground in 
portable mills by the hands of their women, on the milk and flesh of their 
flocks and herds, on the casual produce of the chase, and upon the con- 

‘"Malclnis, p. 8s_ fp. 256, cd. Bomil. In a ahiRle action, which wa.s decided 
hy the skill and discipline of Sa1)inian, Theodoric could lose 5000 men. 

'“Jornandes (c. S 7 , 1>. 6y7) ha.s abridRcd the great hi-story of Cas.sio- 

dorn.s. See, compare, and reconcile, Procopius (Gothic. 1 . i, c. i.!, the Valcsian 
Fragment (p, ytR |ad Calcem Amm. Marc. tom. ti. p, 306, eel. Bip.J), Theoph- 
anes (p. 113 Ip. 203, ed. Boiml), and Marcellinas (in Ghron.). 
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tributions which they might impose on all who should presume to dispute 
the passage or to refuse their friendly assistance."’ Notwithstanding 
these precautions, they were exposed to the danger, and almost to the 
distress, of famine, in a march of seven hundred miles, which had been 
undertaken in the depth of a rigorous winter. Since the fall of the 
Roman power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer exhibited the rich pros- 
pect of populous cities, well-cultivated fields, and convenient highways: 
the reign of barbarism and desolation was restored; and the tribes of 
Bulgarians, Gepida:, and Sarinatians, who had occupied.. Ihe .vaegni" 
province, were prompted by their native fierceness, or the solicita- 
dons of Odoacer, to resist the progress of his enemy, .In many obscure 
though bloody battles, Tlico.dorif fought and vanquished: till at length, 
surmounting every obs^clejiy skilful conduct and persevering courage, 
he descended from the, Julian Alps, and displayed his invincible banners 
on .the confines pj Italy.;" 

Qdoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, had already occupied the 
advantageous and well-known post of the river Sontius, near the ruins 
of Aqiiileia, at the head of a powerful host, whose independent kings 
or leaders disdained the duties of subordination, and die prudence of 
delays. No sooner had Theodoric granted a short repose and refreshment 
to his wearied cavalry, than he boldly atfacked the fortifications of the 
enemy; the Ostrogoths showS more ardour to acquire, than the merce- 
naries to defend, the lands of Italy, and the reward of the first victory 
was tjie possession of the Venetian province as far as tlie walls of Verona. 
In the neighbourhood of that city, on the sleep banks of the rapid Adige, 
he was opposed by a new army, reinforced in its numbers, and not im- 
paired in its courage: the contest was more obstinate, but the event was 
still more decisive; Qdoacer _fle.d to Ravenna, Theodoric advanced to 
Milan, and the .vanquished troops saluted thejr conqueror with loud 
acclamations of respect and fidelity. Bui their want either of constancy 
or of faith .soon exposed him to the most imminent danger; his vanguard, 
with several Gothic counts, which had been rashly intrusted to a deserter, 
VA.S. betrayed , and destroyed near Fae nza by his double treachery; 
Qdoacer again appeared master of the field, and ,the invader, strong ly 
entre nch ed in his c am p of Pavia , was reduced to solicit the md of a kin- 
dre d natio n, the . Visigot h s of Gau l. In the course of this history the most 
voracious appetite for war will be abundantly satiated; nor can I much 
lament that our dark and imperfect materials do not afford a more ample 

“ [Several attempts have been made to estimate the number of the fighting 
men relatively to the nation. Hodgkin, in Italy and its Invaders, considers 
the former to have been about 40,000, the latter 200,000. — 0 , S.] 

"Theodoric’s inarch is .supplied and illustrated by Ennodius (p. 1598-1602), 
when the bombast of the oration is translated into the language of common 
sense, 

"Tot reges, etc. (Ennodius, p.' 1602). We must recollect how much the 
royal title was multiplied ana degraded, and that the mercenarieS:-o£Jtaly 
were, the. fragments of many 'trjbci. and nations,. 
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narrative of the distress of Italy, and of the fierce conflict which was 
finally decided by the abilities, experience, and valour of the Gothic king. 
Immediatelyjiefpre . the battle of Verona lie visited . the tent of hig. 
mother an^ sisiQr, and requested that on a. day, the most illustrious 
festival of bis life, they would adorn him with the rich garments which 
they had' worked with their own hands. “ Ourgki'ry,”' said he, “ is mutual 
and iiiseparaWe. You are known to the world as the mother of Theo- 
dqric, “and" it becomes me to .prove Jhat I am the genuine offspring of 
those heroes from .whom T claim my descent.” The wife or concubine 
of Theodemlr was inspired with the spirit of the German matrons, who 
esteemed their sons’ honour far above their safety; and it is reported 
that in a desperate action, when Theodoric himself was hurried along by 
the torrent of ^ flying crowd, she boldly met them at the entrance of the 
camp, and, bjji; her generous reproaches, drove them back on the swords 

Ae enemy 

ii;,r:om. the Alps to the extremity of (-’alabria, Theodoric reigned by the 
right of conquest: the Vandal ambassadors surrendered the island of 
Sicily as a lawful appendage of his kingdom, and he was accepted as 
the deliverer of Rome by .the senate and people, who had shut their gates 
against, the flying usurper .“■* Rg.yenna alone, secure in the fortification^ 
of art and nature, still sustained.a,siege of .almost three years, and the, 
daring sallies of,Odoacer carried sjsitighler anti dismay into the Gothic 
camp. At length, destitute .gf provisions and hopeless of relief, that 
unfortunate monarch yielded, to the gimans of his subjects and the clam- 
ours of his soldiers. A treaty ofj>eace was. negotiated by the bishop of 
Ravenna; the Ostrogoths wore" admitted into the city; and the hostile, 
kings consented under the sanction of an oath, Jo rule with equal and 
undivided authority tfog provinces of Italy. The event of such an 

"See Ennoclitis, p. lOoj, 1604. Since llie orator, in the king’.s presence, 
could mention and praise lii.s mother, we may conclude that tlie maj^nanimity 
of Theodoric was not hurt l)y the vulfiar reproaches of conculiine and bastard, 

" This anecdote is related on the modern but rcsijcctabic authority of Sififonius 
(Op. tom. i. p. sSo; De Occident. Imp. 1 . xv.) : his words are curious: — 
‘‘Would you return?” etc. She presented and almo.st displayed the ori^rinal 
recess. 

“Hist. Misccll. 1 . xy., a Roman history from Janu.s to lhe..ninth cenqjry,. 
an Epitome of Eutropius, Paulus Diacoiius, and Thcophancs, which Muralori 
has published from a MS. in the Ambro.sian library (Script. Rerum Ttalicaruin, 
tom. i. p. 100) . 

[Prof. Bury cites the followinR account of the murder of Odoacer from a 
fragment of John of Antioch. “To a feast in the palace of the consul at the 
south-east corner of Ravenna on March 5, 493, Theodoric invited Odoacer, 
now 60 years of age. As the latter sat at table two men knelt before him 
witli a petition and clasped his hands. Then soldiers who had been hidden 
in recesses on either side of the liall ru.shcd out, but from some cause they 
could not bring themselves to slirikc the king. Theodoric himself stepped 
forward and raised his sword. ' Wlierc is God?’ cried Odoacer. ‘Thus didst 
thou to my friends,’ said Theodoric, and clave him from the collar hone to 
the lorn. Surprised at his own stroke he exclaimed, ‘The wretch can have 
had no bones in his body.’ 0 . S.] 
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agreement may be easily foreseen. After some days had been devoted 
to the semblance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in the midst of a solemn_ 
banciuel, was stabbed, by the hand, or at least by the command, of hi 3 
rival. ^Secr et and effectual orders had been previou.sly despatched; the 
faithless and rapacious mercenaries at the same moment, and without 
resistance, were, universally inassacred; and the royalty of Thepdoric 
was proclaimed liy the Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, ambiguous con- 
sent of the emperor of the~lEast. The design of a conspiracy was im- 
puted, according to the usual forms, to the prostrate tyrant, but his 
innocence and the guilt of Ills conqueror arc sufficiently proved by 
the advantageous treaty which force would not sincerely have granted, 
nor weakness have rashly infringed. The jealousy of power, and the 
mischiefs of discord, may suggest a more decent apology, and a sentence 
less rigorous may be pronounced against a crime which was necessary 
to introduce into Italy a generation of public felicity. The living author 
of this felicity was audaciously praised in his own presence by sacred 
and profane orators but history (in his time she was mute and in- 
glorious) has not left any just representation of the events which dis- 
played, or of the defects which clouded, the virtues of Theodoric.®’ One 
record of his fame, the volume of public epistles composed by Cas sio- 
dorus in the royal name, is still extant, and has obtained more implicit 
credit than it seems to deserve.^* They exhibit the forms, rather than 
the substance, of his government; and we should vainly search for the 
pure and spontaneous sentiments of the barbarian amidst tlie declama- 
tion and learning of a sophist, the wishes of a Roman senator, the prec- 
edents of office, and the vague professions which, in every court, and 
on every occasion, compose the language of discreet ministers. The 

“Procopius (Gothic. 1 . i. c. i.) approves himself an impartial sceptic; 
^ao-l . . . SoXepQ rpiiiry SicTeti'e [tom. ii. p. lo, ed. Bonn]. Cassiodorus (ill 
Chron.) and Eiinodius (p. 1605) are loyal and credulous, and the testimony 
of the Valesian I'rasmcnt (p. 718 [Amni. tom. ii. p. 307, ed. Dip.]) may justify 
their belief. Marcelliiins spits the venom of a Greek subject — perjuriis illectus, 
inter fcctusque cst (in Chron. [anno 489]). 

“The sonorous and servile oration of Ennoditis was pronounced at Milan 
or Ravenna in the years; 507 or So8_ (Sirniond, tom. i. p. 1615). Two or three 
years afterwards Ihc'orator'.was rewarded witli the bishopric, of Pavia, which 
he lield till his death in the year 521. (Dupin, Biblio't. Eccles. tom. v.’p. n-14. 
See Saxii Onomasticon, tom. ii. p, 12.) 

”Our host materials are occasional hints from Procopius and the Valesian , 
Fragment, which was discovered by Sirmond and is published at tlie end 
of Ammianus Marcelllnus. The author’s name is unknown, and his style is 
barbarous ; but in his various facts be exhibits the knowledge, without the 
passions, of a contemporary. The President Montesquieu had formed the 
plan of a history of Thcodoric, which at a distance might appear a rich and 
interesting subject. . 

“The best, edition of the Variarum Libri xii. is that of Joh. Carretius 
(Rotomagi, 1679, in Opp,- Cassiodof. 2 vols, in fol.) ; but they deserved and 
required such an editor as the Marquis Scipio .Mallei, who thought of pub- 
lishing tlicra at Verona, The Barbara Elegansa (as it is ingeniously named 
by Tiraboschi) is never simple, and seldom perspicuous. 
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reputation of Theodoric may repose with more coniidenee on the visible 
peace and prosperity of a reign of thirty-three years, the unanimous 
esteem of his own times, and the memory of his wisdom and courage, 
his justice and humanity, which was deeply impressed on the minds of • 
tlie Goths and Italians. 

The partition of the lands of Italy, of which 'l'he()doric assigned the 
third part to his soldiers, is honourably arraigned as the sole injustice of 
his life. And even this act may be fairly justified by .the example of. 
pdoacer, the rights ()f conquest, the true interest of the Kalians, and_ 
July of subsisting a whole people, w;ho, on the faith of his 
promise^ ha^ transported themselves into a distant land."" Under the 
reign of Theodoric, and in the happy climate of Italy, the Goths soon 
rnultiplied to a formidable host of ^wo hundred thousand men,"" and the 
whole amount of their families may he computed by the ordinary addi- 
tion of women and children. Their invasion of property, a part of 
which must have been already vacant, was disguised by the generous but 
improper name of hospitality, these unwelcome guests were irregularly 
dispersed over the face of Italy, and the lot of each barbarian was ade^ 
quate to his.birth and office, the numjjcr of hi.s followers, and tlie rustic 
wealth whkh he possessed iii slaves and cattle. 'I’iic disi inclions of noble 
a nd plebeian. were, acknowledged,"' 1ml the lands of every freeman were 
exempt from taxes, and he enjoyed the inestimable privilege of being 
subject only to the jaws of his country..** Fashion, and even convenience, 
soon persuaded the conquerors to assume Ihejnore elegant dross of the 
natives, but they still persisted in the use of their mother tonguej and 
their contempt for the Latin schools was applauded by 'I'heodoric him- 
self, who gratified their prejudices, or his own, by declaring that the 
phild who had trembl ed at a rod_would never dare to look upon ^ 
sword/* Distress might soiuet&nes provoke the imligeiit Roman to 

”Procoi>iu3, Gothic. 1 . i. c. i.; Variaruin, ii. Mallei (Verona Illustrata, 
P. i. p. 228) exaggerates the injustice of the Goths, whom he hater! as au 
Italian noble. The plebeian Muratori crouches iinclcr their oppression. 

[_Wilh regard to the partition of the lands of Italy whereof Theodoric 
assigned a third part to his soldiers, Rury thinks that the process of djs.- 
trihution may have been in the niaip. jiHran^errmg^ ilT tli’ejKif efii " b T the men 
bT~(? 3 bacer to ' thp ..meti of jTheo.doric, ~ Iff this’cqnuccu'qn tpo.^ (cf. Gibbon,' 
'vbTT page 1302) it mustTijtccuiiauCfired.tl.^ iff'showlii’ hy.SaxIiam, the ( 5 qths 
retajned_tlie Jand tax and the capitation tax. qT.”tIio’ Roman emperori. T/i’- 
schtMe di’s Romkeften Reclifs, voCT.' p. 332.— (X S.J 

“Procopius, Goth. 1 . iii. c. 4 and 21 [tom. ii. p. 295 and 366, ed. Bonn]. 
Eiinodins describes (p. ifiia, 1613) the military arts and increasing numbers 
of the Goths. 

’"•Wli6B_^ieQdori&_gave his sister to_the kiiig of the^Vandals, she sailed 
for Africa with a guard o£ 1600 hobifff Gotli^ each of wlioiti was attended 
by five armed followers. (Procop.TanaairX'iT'c. 8 [torn. I, p. 346, edriB'bnn]); 
Qw QotJnc nobility njus't.hav.e becn as numerous as.brgyc, 

^See the acknowledSnent of Gbtiiic liberty (Vaf. V. 36). 

"Procopius, Goth. 1 . i. c. 2 [tom. ii. p. 14, ed. Bonn]. The Roman boys 
learnt the language (Var. viii. 21) of the Goths. Their general ignorance 
is not destroyed by the exceptions of Am alasuntha . .a...lQmale, who ntight 
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assume the ferocious manners which were insensibly relinquished by 
the rich and luxurious barbarian ;“■* but these mutual conversions were 
not encouraged by the policy of a monarch who perpetuated the separa- 
tion of .the Italians and Goth s, re serv ing the for mer fo r the ar ts of p eace, 
and _the_ latter for_the service of war. To accomplish this design, he 
.studied to protect his industrious subjects, and to moderate the violence, 
without enervating the valour, of his soldiers, who were maintained for 
the public defence. They held their lands and benefices as a military 
stipend: at the sound of the trumpet they were prepared to march under 
the conduct of their provincial officers, and the whole extent of Italy was 
<listributed into the several quarters of a well-regulated camp. The 
service of the palace and of the frontiers was performed by choice or by 
rotati(jn, and each extraordinary fatigue was recompensed by an increase 
of pay and occasional (lonatives. Theodoric had convinced his brave 
companions that empire must be acquired and defended by the same 
arts. After his example, they strove to excel in the use not only of 
the lance and sword, the instruments of their victories, but of the missile 
weapons, which they were too much inclined to neglect: and the lively 
image of war was displayed in the daily exercise and annual reviews of 
the Gothic cavalry. A firm though gentle discipline imposed the habits, 
of raqdesjy, obe dienc e, and temnerance: and the Goths were instructed 
to spare the people, to reverence the laws, to understand the duties of 
civil society, and to disclaim the barbarous licence of judicial combat and 
private revenge."''’ 

Amo»g~tllS_barbadans. qf,lhe \Vest the victory of Thgodoric had, spread 
a genera.l alarm . But, a s so on as jt , appeared that he was;, satisfied with 
conquest and desiro us of peace, t error was chanj;ed into re spe ct, and 
th^ submitted* to a pow erfufmc diation . i^hichjvas uniformly .employed 
for the best jiiirposes j)f reconciling their quarrels and civilising their 
manlier^"' The ambassadors who resorted to Ravenna from the most 
distant "countries of Europe admired his wisdom, magnificance,"^ and 
courte^; and if he sometimes accepted either slavK or arms, white 
horses, or strange anim als, the gift of a sun-dial, "^..water-Bpek, or”^ 

study without shame, or of Theudatus, whose learning iirovoked the indifina- 
tion and contempt of his countrymen. 

“A saying of Theodoric was founded on experience: “ Roman us miser 
imitatur Gothuni; ct utilis (.dives) Gothus iraitatur Romanum.” See the 
Fragment and Notes of Valesius, p. 719 lAmm. ii. p. 308, _ed. Bip,]). 

“The view of the military establishment of the Goths in Italy is collected 
from the Epistles of Cassiodorus CVar. i. 24, 40; iii. 3. 24 . 48; iv. 13, 14; 
V. 26, 27; viii. 3, 4, 25). They arc illustrated by the learned Mascou (Hist, 
of the Germans, 1 . xi. 40-44; Annotation xiv.). 

“See the clearness and vigour of his negotiations in Ennoditis (p. 1607) 
and Cassiodorus (Var. iii. i, 2, 3, 4; iv. J3; v. 43, 44), who gives the different 
styles of friendship, counsel, expostulation, etc. , ' 

"Even of his tabic (Var. vi. 9) and palace (vii. s). The admiration of 
strangers is represented as the most rational motive to justify these vain 
expenses, aiul to stimulate the diligence of the officers to whom these provinces 
yef'Tf intrusted 
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musician, admonislicd even the princes of Gaul of the superior art and 
industry of his Italian subjects. His domestic alliances, wife, two^ 
^ughters, a_si_s.tcr, and a niece, united the family of Theodoric with 
the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the Visigoths,, the Vandals, 
and the Thuringians, and contributed to maintain the harmony, or at 
least thelfdlancc, of the great republic of tlie West/'" It is difficult in 
the dark forests of Germany and Poland to pursue the emigrations of 
tho_Heruli, a fierce people who dLsdained the use of armour, and who 
condemned, their widows and aged parents not to survive the loss of 
th'ei'r^ husbands,, or , the decay of their strength."’ The king of these 
savaRe. warriors solicited the friendshiji o.f I’heocloiic, and was elevated 
,toJhcxan.k.pf h_i,s s_o^ to the barbaric riles .of. a military adop- 

tion,'’’ From the sKor'es of the Baltic the jEsti.ans or Livonians laid 
their offerings of native amber at the feet of a prince whose fame had 
excited them to undertake an unknown and dangerous journey of fifteen 
hundred miles. With the country '•* from whence the Gothic nation 
derived their origin he maintained a frequent and friendly correspond- 
ence: the Italians were clothed in the rich s able s of Sweden; and one 

“See the public and private alliances of the Gothic numarch, with the 
Burgundians tVar. i. 45, 46), with the Franks (ii. 40), with the Thuringians 
(iv. 0 i ttnd with the VaucUds (v. i) ; each of these epistles alTords some 
curious knowledge of the policy and manners of the harharians. 

'“His political system tnay ho observed in Ca.ssiodorns (Var. iv. i, ix. 1), 
Jornandos (c. sS, p. (ipH, Cpo), and the Valcsian Fraeinent (p. 720, 721 |Amm. 
tom. ii. p. 311, ed. Bip.l). Peace, hoiioiirahle peace, was the consl.anl aim 
of Theodoric. 

"The curious reader may contemplate the Meruli of I’rocopin.s (Gotli. 1. ii, 
c. I4L and the patient reader may plunge into the dark and minute rc.searches 
of M. do Buat (Hist, des Peuplc.s Anciens, torn. ix. p. 348-306). 

[The ITernli arc first mentioned ahonl the middle of the thii-d eenUiry, 
when they accompany the Goths in their expedilions on the Kiixine in the 
reigns of Claudius and Gallieniis. Hence it has been Biippnsed they were 
Germans. This is not conclnsive, however, as Slavonic trilies appear to have 
taken part in these expeditions. Cf. Zciiss Dw Oi’Ulschrn und die Nach- 
harsUiiumc. — O. S.l 

’’ Variarura, iy, 2, The spirit and forms of this murlial institution are 
noticed by Cassiodorus ; but he seems to have only translatcrl the sentiments 
of the Gothic king into the language of Roman elofiuenrc. 

■“Cassiodorus, who quotes Tacitus to the yEstians, tire unlettered savages of 
the Baltic (Var. v. 2), descrihes the amlicr for which their shores have over 
been famous as the gum of a tree hardened by the sun and purified anti 
wafted by the waves, When that singular substance is analy.scil by the chem- 
ists, it yields a vegetable oil and a niincrtil acUl. 

" Scanzia, or Thule, is described by Jornandcs (c. 3, p. 610-613) su’d P'"'*" 
copius (Goth. 1 . ii. c. 15). Neither the Goth nor the Greek had visited the 
country: both had conversed with the natives in their exile at Ravenna or 
Constantinople. 

** Siaphirims pcUcs. In the time, of Joniandes they inhaliitcd Suetlmis, 
the proper Sweden; but that beautiful race, of animals luis gradually been' 
driven into the eastern parts of Siberia. See Btiffon (Hi.st. Nat. tom. xiii. 
p. dOO-.HS, quarto edition) ; Pennant (System of Qtiadruperls, vol, i. p. 322- 
328) ; Gmelin (Hist. Gen. des Vowigcs, tom. xviii. p. 257, 258) ; and Levesque 
(Hist, de Russie, tom. v, p, ,i6s, 166, 514, 513), 
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<if its sovereigns, after a voluntary or reluctant abdication, found an 
hospitable retreat in the palace of Ravenna. He had reigned over one 
of the .(birteen .populous tribes who cultivated a small portion of the 
great island or peninsula of Scandinavia, to which the vague appella- 
tion of Thule_has been sometimes applied. That northern region was 
j)eopled, or had been explored, as high as the sixty-eighth degree of 
latitude, where the natives of the polar circle enjoy and lose the presence 
of the sun at each summer and winter solstice during an equal period 
of forty days.'"’ The long night of his absence or death was the mourn- 
ful season of distress and anxiety, till the messengers, who had been 
sent to the mountain tops, descried the first rays of returning light, and 
proclaimed to the plain below the festival of his resurrection."' 

The life of Theodoric represents the rare and meritorious example of 
a barbarian who sheathed his sword in the pride of victory and the 
vigour of his age. A i;eign of three and thirty^ years was consecrated 
to the duties of civil government, and the hostilities’ in which he was 
sometimes involved, were speedily terminated by the conduct of his lieu- 
tenants, the discipline of his troops, the arms of his allies, and even by 
the terror of his name. He reduced, under a strong and regular govern- 
ment, the unprofitable countries of Rhmtia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and 
Pannonia, from the source of the Danube and the ten-itory of the 
Bavarians to the petty kingdom ere cted b y t^ Gepi dre on t he ruins <■ 
of Sirniiyig. His prudence could not safely intrust file bulwark of Italy 
to slich feeble and turbulent neighbours; and his justice might claim the 
lands which they oppressed, either as a part of his kingdom, or as the 
inheritance of his father. The greatness of a servant, who was named 
perfidious because he. was successful, awakened the jealousy of tlie.cni- 
peror Anastasiijs; and a war was kindled on the Dacian, frontier^ by 
the'protection which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude of human affairs, 
had granted to one of the descendants of Attila. Sabinian. 3 general 
illustrious by his own and father’s merit, advanced at the head of ten 
thousand Romans; and the provisions and arms, which filled a long train 

® In the system or romance of M. Bailly (Lcltres sur Ics Sciences ct sur 
I’Atlantide, tom. i. p. 249-256, tom. ii. p. 11^-139), the phwnix of the Edda, 
and the annual death and revival of Adonis and Osiris, are the_ allegorical 
syml)ols of the absence and return of the sun in the Arctic regions. This 
ingenious writer is a worthy disciple of the great Buflon; nor is it easy for 
the coldest reason to withstand the magic of their philosophy. 

“ACti) re OouXIrais •i neylcTTi rtS» ioprav ftrrt, says Procopius [tom.^ii. p'. 207, 
cd. Boniil. At present a rude Manicheism (generous enough) prevails among 
the Samoyedes in Greenland and in Lapland (Hist, des Voyages, tom. xviii. 
p. S08, 509, tom. xix. p, los, 106, 527. 528) ; yet, according to Grotius, Samojulse. 
coelum atque astra adorant, numina baud aliis hiiquiora (dc Rebus Belgicis, 

I, iv. p. 338, folio edition) ; a sentence which Tacitus would not have dis- 
owned. ■ 

Sec the Hist, des Peuplcs Anciens, etc., tom. ix. p. 255-273, 396-501. _ The 
Count de Buat was French minister at the court of Bavaria : a liberal curiosity 
prompted his inquiries into the antiquities of the country, find that curiosity 
was the aerm of twelve respectable volumes. 
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of waggons, were distributed to the fiercest of the Bulgiirian tribes. l?ut 
ill the fields of Margus the Eastern powers were defeated by the inferior 
forces of the Goths and Huns; the flower and even the hope of the 
Roman armies was irretrievably destroyer!; and sucli was the temper- 
ance with which Thcodoric had inspireil his victorious troops, that, as 
their leader had not given the signal of pillage, the rich spoils of the 
enemy lay untouched at their feet."* Exasperated iiy this disgrace, _}.hp 
Byzantine court despatched two hundred ships and eight thousand men 
to plunder the sea-edast of Calabria and Apulia; they assaulted tlie' 
ancient rity -of Tarentum, interrupteef the trade' and agriculture of a 
happy country, and .sailed back to the Hcllcsjionl, proud of their pirati- 
cal victory over a people whom they still pre.siimed to consider as their 
Roman brethren.'” Their retreat was possibly hastened by the activity 
of Theodoric; Italy was covered by a fleet of a thousand light vessels,'”' 
which he constructed with Incredible despatch; and his firm moderation 
was soon rewarded by a solid and honourable peace. He maintained 
with a powerful hand the balance of the West, till it was at length over- 
thrown by the ambition of Clovis; and although unable to assist his 
rash and unfortunate kinsman the king of the Visigoths, he saved the 
reniiiins of his family and people, and checked the i''rank.s in the midst 
of their victoriou.s career. I am not desirous to prolong or repeat 
(his narrative of military events, the least interesting of the reign of 
Theodoric; and shall be content to add lhal the Alemanni were pro- 
tected, that an inroad of the Burgundians was .severely chastised, and 
that the conquest of Arles and Marseilles ojiencd a free communication 
with the Visigoths, who revered him both as their national protector, 
and as the guardian of his grandchild, the infant son of Alaric. Under 
this respectable character, the king of Italy restored the Pnetorian pne- 
fectiire of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the civil government of 
Spain, and accepted the annual tribute and apparent submission of its 
military governor, who wisely refused to trust hi.s person in the palace 

“ See the Gothic traiisacticms on (he Danube and in Illyriciini, in Jornande.s 
(e, s8, p. ('99), Knnodius (p. 1607-1610), Marrcllinii.s (in Ghroa. p. .14, 47, 
48), and Cassiodorii.s (in Chron. and Var. iii. 23, 50; iv. 13; vii. 4, 24; viii. 9, 

10, II, 21 ; ix. 8, 9). 

" 1 cannot forbear transcribing the liberal and classic style of Count Mar- 
cellinus : Romanus conics dotnc.sticoruni, et Kusticus comes scholartortim cum 
centum armatis navibu.s, totidcmquc dronionilius, octo millia niilitum ar- 
matorum secuiii fercnlibiis, ad dcs'astanda Italia: littora iiroccs.serunl, et usque 
ad Tarentum antiquissimam civitatem aggressi siml; remcnsoqne mari in- 
honcslam victoriam quam piratico ausu Romani e.x Knmnnis rapuurunt, An- 
iistasio Cjcsnri reportanint (in Chron. p. 48 lanno .'JoS]). See Variar. i. 16, 

11. _3S. 

. See the royal orders and instructions (Var. iv. 15 ; v, i6-ao). These armed 
boats should be still smaller than the Utemsand vcs.sels of Againcninon at the 
•siege of Troy [Manso, p. lai], 

Vol. iv. p. 357, 

“Ennodius (p, i6io) and Cassiodonis, in the royal name (Var. ii. 41), 
record his salutary protection of the Alemanni. 
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of Ravenna.’'-' The Gothic sovereignty was established, from. Sicily to* 
the I lanubj, from Sirmium or Belgrade to the Atlantic Ocean ; and the 
Greeks themselves have acknowledged that Theodoric reigned over the 
fairest portion of the Western empire.’’'* 

The uni on of the G oths an d Romans m ight have fixed...for ageg the 
transient, happiness .of. Italy; and the first of nations, a new people of 
free subjects and enlightened soldiers, might have gradually arisen from 
the mutual emulation of their respective virtues. But the sublime merit 
of guiding or seconding such a revolution was not reserved for the reign 
of Theodoric; he wanted either the genius or the opportunities of a 
legislator;’"' and while he indulged the Goths in the enjoyment of rude 
liberty, he servilely copied the institutioas, and even the abuses, of the 
political system which had been framed by Constantine and his succes- 
sors. Ijirom a tenderLi£gard_Lo_Uie, expjring, prejudices of. Rome, .thp 
barbarian- declined the name, the purple,, and the diad£m.nf-the..en> 
perors; but he assumed, .under the hereditary, title of king, the whole 
substance and plentitude of Imperial prerogative.’’"' His addresses to 
the Eastern throne were respectful and ambiguous: he celebrated in 
pompous style the harmony of the two republics, applauded his own 
government as the perfect similitude of a sole and undivided empire, and 
claimed above the kings of the earth the same pre-eminence which he 
modestly allowed to the person or rank of Anastaslus. The alliance of 
the East and West was annually declared by the unanimous choice of 
two consuls; but it should seem that the Italian candidate, who was 
named by Theodoric, accepted a formal confirmation from the sovereign 

“The Gothic tran.sHction.s in Gaul and Spain arc represented with sotne 
perplexity in Cas.siodorus (Viir. iii. 32, 38, 41, 43, 44; v. 39), Jornandc.'s (c. 58, 
p. 6yS, Ctjij), and Procopius (,Goth. 1 . i. c. IJ). 1 will neither hear nor recon- 
cile the long and contradictory argunicnls of the Abbe Dubos and the Count 
<le Buat, about the wars ot llurguudy. 

“ Thcophanes, p. 113 [p. J03, cd. Ifonnl. 

Procopius affirms that no laws whatsoever were promulgated by Theodoric 
and the succeeding kings of Tlaly (Goth. I. ii. c. 6 [tom. ii, p. 170, ed. Bonnll. 
He tnust mean in the Gothic language. A Latin edict of Theodoric is still 
extant, in one hundred and lifly-four articles. 

[This Latin edict of Theodoric was promulgated in 500 a.d., and its articles 
were intended to apply to rases in which cither the Romans or the Goths 
and Romans were concerned. While the Goths retained the exclusive privilege 
of arms, it was the policy of Theodoric to unite them and the Romans in 
all their civil relations into one people. Tn this respect the Ostrogothic king- 
dom was distinct from all the other German states founded upon the downfall 
of the empire, since in the latter each nation preserved its separate laws, 
Cf. Savigny. in dilTercnccs liclwecn Gotlj and Roman, a Roman Jurisconsult 
acted as assessor to the Comes Golhoruni, or the official dealing with the 
disputes between Goths themselves. Of course there was a natural leaning 
at times to the side of the Goth.— 0 . S.] 

'"The image of Theodoric is engraved on his coins: his modest. successors 
were satisfied with adding their own name to the head of the reigning, em- 
peror (Muratori, Aiitiquitat. Italire Medii .®vi, lorn. ii. dissert, xxvii. p. 577- 
S 79 . Giannone, Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i, p. 166). 
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of Constanlinople/'' The Gothic palace of Ravenna reflected the image 
of the court of Tlieodosius or Valentinian. The TraTorian prajfect, the 
pra'fect of Rome, the qua’stor,‘the master of the offices, with the public 
and patrimonial treasurers, whose functions arc painted in gaudy colours 
by the rhetoric of Cassiodorus, still continued In act as the ministers of 
state. -\nd the suliordinate care of justice and the revenue was delegated 
to seven consulars, three correctors, and five presidents, who governed 
the fifteen regions of ttaly according to the principles, and even 
the forms, of Roman Jurisprudence.''”' T’he violence of the conquerors 
was abated or eluded by the slow artifice of judicial proceedings; the 
civil administration, with its honours and emoluments, was confined to 
the Italians; and the people still preserved their dress and language, 
their laws and customs, their personal freedom, and two-thirds of their 
landed properly. It had been the object of Augustus to conceal the 
intrnductipn of monarchy; it was the iiolicy of Thcodoric to disguise 
tlie rcTgii of a barbarian.''’" If his subjects were sometimes awakened 
from this pleasing vision of a Roman government, they derived more 
substantial comfort from the character of a Gothic prince who had 
penetration to discern, and firmness to pursue, h^s own and the public 
interest. Theodoric loved the virtues which he possessed, and the talents 
of which he was destitute, ^.iberius was promoted to the offi^cc_.o,f.Prffl- 
torian pre fect for Jiis unshaken fidelity to (he unfortunate cause o’f 
Ocloaccr ,. The ministers of Theodoric, Cassiodorus,"" and Boethius^ 

'■''I'lie alliance of the cmiicror and the king of Italy are rciircseiiled liy 
Qissioclorus (Var. i, r; ii. i, 4; vi. i) .11111 I’mcopius (Goth. 1 . ii. c. 6; 
1 . iii. c. ai [tom. ii. p. 36y, ed. lioimjE who cdci.rale the frieiutsliip of Ana.s- 
lasiui, iiiul Theodoric : hut the figurative style of compliment was interpreted 
in a very difTcrent sense at Ccmstaiilinopic and Ravenna. 

'■’'r<) the .levenlecn provincc.s of the Notitia, I’aiil Wnrnefrid the deacon (De 
Rch. Loni-obard. 1 . ii. c. 14-2J) has subjoined an cightceiilh, the Apeiiniiic 
( Murafori, '.Sefipl. Kerum llalicanim, tom. i. p. 431-4.WL Hot of these, Sar- 
clitiia and C(ir.sica were possessed tiy the Vandals, and the two Rhiclias, as well 
ns the Cottian Alps, seem to have been abandoned to a military government. 
The slate of^lhe four provinces that now form the kingdom of Naples i.s 
laboured by Giannonc (tom. i. p. 172, 178) with patriotic diligenec. 

“’See tlie Gothic history of Procopius (1. i. c. i, 1 . ii. c. 0), the Epistles of 
Cassiodorus (passim, hut especially the fifth and sixth hooks fvi. and vii.l, 
which coiilain the jormuhe, or patents of ofl'iees), and the Civil History of 
Giannonc (tom. i..l. ii. iii.). The Gothic counts, which he places in every 
Italian city, are annihilated, however, by Afaffei (Verona llliistrata, P. i. 1 . viii. 
p. 227) ; for those of Syracuse and Naples (Var. vi. 2J, 23) were special and 
temporary conimissioii.s. 

'"’Two Italians of the name of Cassiodorus, the father (Var. i, 24 [4], 40) 
and the son (is. 24, 25), were successively employed iu the administration 
of Thcodoric. The son was horn in the year 479: his various cjiistles as 
quicstor, master of the offices, and Pnetorian pricfecl, csleiul from 509 to 
539 , and he lived as a. monk about tliirty years. (Tirahoschi, Storia della 
Letteratura Italiaiia, tom. iii. p, 7-24. l''ahrieiua, Ilihlioth, Lat. Med. /Evi. 
tom. i. p. 357, 358, edit. Al ansi.) 

fCaiisiodorus was of an ancient and hommrahle family. His grandfather 
had distinguished himself in the defence of Sicily against the ravages of 
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have reflected on his reign the lustre of their genius and learning. More 
prudent or more fortunate than his colleague, Cassiodorus preserved his 
own esteem without forfeiting the royal favour; and after passing thirty 
years in the honours of the world, he was blessed with an equal term of 
repose in the devout and studious solitude of Squillacc. 

As the patron of the republic, it was the interest and duty of the 
Gothic king to cultivate the affections of the senate and people. The 
nobles of Rome were flattered by sonorous epithets and formal profes- 
sions of respect, which had been more justly applied to the merit and 
authority of their ancestors. The people enjoyed, without fear or 
danger, the three blessings of a capital, order, plenty, and public amuse- 
ments. A visible diminution of their numbers may be found even in the 
measure of liberality;"- yet Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily poured their 
tribute of corn into the granaries of Rome; an allowance of bread and 
meat was distributed to the indigent citizens; and every office was 
deemed honourable which was consecrated to the care of their health 
and happiness. The public games, such as a Greek ambassador might 
politely applaud, exhibited a faint and feeble copy of the magnificence 
of the Cmsars: yet the musical, the gymnastic, and the pantomime arts, 
had not totally sunk in oblivion; the wild beasts of Africa still exercised 
in the amphitheatre the courage and dexterity of the hunters; and the 
indulgent Goth eitlier patiently tolerated or gently restrained the blue 
and green factions, whose contests so often filled the circus with clamour, 
and even with blood."" Jn the seventh year o f hjs peaceful reian. The 
qdoricjdaitcd-lhc xildjapit al o f the world; iSe ‘se'nate and people ad 
vanced in solemn procession lo oolutc a second Trajan, a new Valentin- 
ian ; and he nobly supported that character, by the assurance of a just 
and legal government," ‘ in a discourse which he was not afraid lo pro* 
noiince in public and to inscribe on a tablet of brass. Rome, in this 
august ceremony, shot a last ray of declining glory; and a saint, the 

(iciiiieric, while lii.s father held a high rank at the court of Valentinian III, 
Cassiodorus was first tlic treasurer of the private expenditure to Odoacer, 
afterwards “ Count of the Sacred Largesses.” Yielding with the rest of 
ll’c Ttoniaus to the dominion of Thcodoric, he was instrumental in securing 
tJir peaceful submission of Sicily. He was successively governor of Jiis 
native ])rovinccs of Brultium and Lucania, quscstor, magister palatii, Pra;torian 
Praefect, patrician, consul, private secretary, and, in fact, first minister to the 
king. I-Ie died in 575 at the great age of 95. — 0 . S.] 

Sec his regard for the senate in Cochlcsus (Vil. Theod. viii. p. 72-80). 

“No more than 120,000 modii, or four thousand quarters (Anonym. Vale 
sian, p. 721 [Amm. ii. p. 310, ed. Bip.], and Var. i. 35, vi. 18, xi. S, 39)< 

® See his regard and indulgence for the spectacles of the circus, the amphi- 
theatre, and the theatre, in the Chronicle and Epistles of Cassiodorus (Var. 
i. 20, 27, 30, 31, 32, iii. SI, iv. SJ, illustrated by the fourteenth Annotation 
of Mascou’s History) , who has contrived to sprinkle the subject with ostenta- 
tious, though agreeable, learning. . 

“Anonym. Vales, p. 7Z1 [I. c. ed. Bip.], Marius Aventicensis jn Chron. 
In the scale of public and personal merit, the Gothic conquerof is at least 
•cs mni'h above V'lentinian he mav seem inferior to Trajan. ■ , ' 
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Spectator of this pompous scene, could only hope, in his pious fancy, 
that it was excelled by the celestial splendour of the New Jerusalem."'' 
During a residence of six months, the fame, the person, and the cour- 
teous demeanour of the Gothic king excited the admiration of the Ro- 
mans, and he contempiated, with equal curiosity and surprise, the 
monuments that remained of their ancient greatness. He imprinted 
the footsteps of a conqueror on the Capitoline hill, and frankly confessed 
that each day he viewed with fresh wonder the forum of 'Trajan and 
his lofty column. The theatre of Pompey appeared, even in its de- 
cay, as a huge mountain, artificially hollowed and polished, and adorned 
by human industry; and he vaguely computed that a river pf .gqld 
must have been drained to erect the colossal amphitheatre of Titus."" 
From the mouths of fourteen aqueducts a pure and copious stream was 
diffused into every jmt of the city; among these the Claudian water, 
which arose at the distance of thirty-eight miles in the Sabine moun- 
tains, was conveyed along a gentle though constant declivity of solid 
arches, till it descended on the .summit of the Aventine hill. The long 
and spacious vaults which had been constructed for the purpose of 
common sewers subsisted after twelve centuries in their pristine 
strength; and these subterraneous channels have been preferred to all 
the visible wonders of Rome,"’ The Gothic kings, so injuriously ac- 
cused of the ruin of antiquity, were anxious to preserve the monu- 
ments of the nation whom they had subdued.*" The royal edicts were 
framed to prevent the abuses, the neglect, or the depredations of the 
citizens themselves; and a professed architect, the annual sum of two 
hundred pounds of gold, twenty-five thousand tiles, and the receipt 
of customs from the Lucrine port, were assigned for the ordinary re- 
pairs of the walls and public edifices. A similar care was extended to 
the statues of metal or marble of men or animals. The spirit of the 
horses whicli have given a modern name to the Quirinal was applauded 
by the barbarians the brazen elephants of the Via sacra were dili- 

® Vit. Fulgentii iw liaron. Annal. Eccles. a.i). Soo, No. io. 

“Cassiodorus describes in his pompou.s style the Forum of Trajan (Var. 
vii. 6), the theatre of Marccllus (iv. 51), ajid the amphitlicatre of Titus (v. 
42) ; and his descriptions are not unworthy of the reader’s perusal. Accord- 
ing to the modern prices, the Abb6 llarthelemy computes that tlie brickwork 
and masonry of the Coliseum would now cost twenty millions of French 
livres (Mem. de rAcademte dcs Inscriptions, lorn, xxvii’i. p. 585, 586). IIow 
small a part of tliat stupendous fabric 1 

“ For the aqtieducts and cloaca: see Strabo ( 1 . v. p. 360 [p. 235, cd. Casatib.j). 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 24 [§ 3]), Cassiodorus (Var. iii.' 30, 31, vi. 0), 
Procopius (Goth. !. i, c. 19), and Nardini (Koma Antica, p. 514-522). How 
such works could be executed by a king of Rome is yet a problem, 

“■ For the Gothic care of the buildings and .statues, see Cas.siodorus (Var. 
i. 21, 25, ii. 34, iv. 30, vii. 6, 13, 15), and the Valcsian Fragment (p. yat [Amni. 
tom. ii, p. 310, cd, Bip.]). 

" Var. vii. 15. These horses of Monte Cavallo had been transported from 
Alc-xandria to the baths of Constantuic (Nardini, p. 188). Their sculpture 
is disdained by the Abbe Dubos (Reflexions sur la Poesie ct sur la Pcinture, 
tom. i, section 39), and admired by Winckelman (Hist de I’ Art, tom. ii. p. J.50) . 
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gently restored;^" the famous heifer of Myron deceived the cattle, as 
they were driven through the forum of peace and an officer was cre- 
ated to protect those works of art, which Theodoric considered as the 
noblest ornament of his kingdom. 

After the example of the last emperors, Theodoric preferred th? 
residence of .Ravenna, where he cultivated an orchard with his own 
hands." “ As often as the peace of his kingdom was threatened (for it 
was never Invaded) by the barbarians, he removed his court to 
Verona on the northern frontier, and the image of his palasf, still ex- 
tant on a coin, represents the oldest and most authentic model of, 
Clothic architecture. These two capitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, 
NaplcSj and the rest of the Italian cities, acquired under 'His reign the 
useful or splendid decorations of churches, aqueducts, baths, porticoes, 
and palaces." ‘ But the happine.ss of the subject was more truly con- 
spicuous in the busy scene of labour and luxury, in the rapid increase 
and bold enjoyment of national wealth. From the shades of Tibur 
and Prseneste, the Roman senators still retired in the winter season 
to the warm sun and salubrious springs of Baioej and their villas, which 
advanced on solid moles into the bay of Naples, commanded the vari- 
ous prospect of tho sky, the earth, and the water. On the eastern side 
of the Hadriatic a new' Campanig. was fornied in the fair and fruit- 
fid province of T slria, which conimunlcated.with the palace of Ravchhu 
by ah easy navigaJioii of .piiFhundred miks. T'fie rich’prmEctions of 
Cucama’ancl The iTdjacent provinces were exchanged at the Marcilia i 
fountain, in a populous fair annually dedicated to trade, intemperance 
and superstition. In the solitude of Comum, whicli hal once been r.ni- 

" Var. X. 30, Tlicy wcri: prolialily a fragment of some triun’i.hal car (Cupvr 
(k Iflcphantis, ii. 10). 

“ Prociipiu.s (Goth. 1 . iv. c, _2i (toni. ii. p. 571, cd. Bonn]) relates a foolish 
story of Myron’.s cow, whiih is celebrated by the fal.se wit of thirty-six Greek 
epigrams (Antholng. 1 . iv. p. 303-306, edit. Hen. .Steph. ; Aason. Epigram, 
Iviii.-lxviii.). 

” See an epigram of Ennodius (ii. 3, p. 1893, 1894) on this garden and the 
royal gardener. 

” His afl'cction for that city is proved by tlic epithet of “ Verona tua,” 
and the legend of the hero; under the liarbarous name of Dietrich of Bern 
( Peringsciolcl ad Cochltetim, p. 340}, Maffei traces him with knowledge and 
plca.sure in his native country (1. ix. p. 230-236). 

"See Maffei (Verona Illustrata, Part. i. p. 231, 23a, 308, etc.). He imputes 
Gothic arcliitecture, like tlie corntpUoii of language, writing, etc., not to 
the barbarians, but to the Italians themselves. Compare his sentiments with 
those of Tiraboschi (tom. iii. p. 61). 

(With regard to Theodoric’s architecture, _ Hallam states that the “ image ” 
of it is represented in Mallei, not from a coin, but from a seal. There is also 
an engraving from a mosaic in the church of St. Apollinaris in Ravenna 
representing a building ascribed to Theodoric in that city. Neither of these, 
as Hallam says, in the least approximates to the Gothic style. They are 
evidently the degenerate Roman archilccture, and, as Milman says, more re- 
semble the attempts of our English architects to get back from our national 
Gothic into a classical Greek style. One of them, adds Milman. calls to mind 
Inigo Jones’s inner quadrangle in St. John’s College, Oxford.— O. S.l 
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mated by the mild Rcnius of Pliny, a transparent basin above sixty 
miles in length still rericcted the rural seats which encompassed the 
margin of the Larian lake; and (be gradual ascent of the hills was 
covered by a triple plantation of olives, of vinos, and of chestnut- 
trees.'”'’ Agriculture revived under the shadow of peace, and the num- 
ber of husbandmen was multiplied by the redemption of captives.”’ 
The irqmmmes of Dalmatia, a gold-mine in Prut I him, were carefully 
explored, and Jbe J’pmptjnc mjirslics, lis well as those ' of .Sppleto, were 
drained and cultivated by private undertakers, whose distant reward 
must depend on the continuance of the public prosperity.'^ Whenever 
the seasons were less propitious, the doubtful precautions of farming 
magazines of corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting the exportation, at- 
tested at least the benevolence of the state; but such was the extraor- 
dinary plenty which an industrious jieople produced from a grateful 
soil, that a gallon of wine was sometimes sold in Italy for less than 
three farthings, and a quarter of wheat at about five shillings and six- 
pence.^® many valuable objects of_Mchange 

soon attracted the merchahts iff the workl, vvliosc bencTi ciaf tra ffic was 
bneouraged 'arnTprotecterT hy'ilie Ii'heraT spirir'(if ITi'eoiToric. The free 
intercourse of the''pfoA'ihccs7by ~ liifid and wa ter was r estored and ex: 
tended; the city gales w ere nev e r shut either by diiyjLrJ>y..niEhl; and 
{He comnioir'i^ayingTTIm'l. a purse of gold might be safely left in the 
, fields, was expressive of the conscious security of the inhabitants. 

A difference of religion is always pernicious and often fatal to the 
harmony of the prince and people: ihe G othic cauqtieror.had been ed u- 
ca ted in the_profession of Arianism, .and 

to tlie N icen.e faith. But the persuasion of Thcodoric was not infected 
by zeal: and he piously adhered to the heresy of his fathers, without 
condescending to balance the subtile arguments of theological meta- 
physics. Satisfied with the private toleration of his Arian sectaries, 
he justly conceived himself to be the guardian of the public worship, 

"The villas, climate, and landscape of IJaia: (Var. ix. 6 ; see Cliiver. Italia 
Antiq. 1 . iv. c. 3, p. 1119, etc.), Istria CVar. xii. 23, 26), and Connim (Var. 
xi. 14, compare^ with Pliny’.s two villas, ix. 7), arc agreeably [laintcd in the 
epistles of Cassiodorus. 

"Tn Liguria miincrosa agricolariini progenies {iqmodius, p. 1678, 1679 
iC)8o). St. Epiphanius of Pavia redeemed liy prayer or ransom dooo captives 
from the Jlurgimdians of Lyons and .Savoy. Such deeds arc Ihe best of 
miracles. 

”The political economy of Thcodoric (see Anonym. Vales, p. 721 [Amm. 
tom. ii. p. 311, ed. llip.l and Qi.s.siodorus. in Chroii.) may l)e distinctly 
traced under the following heads: iron-mine (Var. iti, 25) ; gold-mine (ix. 3) ; 
Pomptinc marshes (ii. 32, 33) ; Spolelo (ii. 3i) ; corn (i. .i.p x. 37, 28, xi. ri, 
1^2) ; trade (vi. 7, vii. 9, 2;t) ; fair of Leucolhoc or St. (L'yprian in laicania 
(yiii. 33) ; plenty (xii. 4) ; the curstis, or public po.St (i. 29, ii. 31, iv, 47, v. S, 
vi. 6, vii. 33) ; the inaraininn way (xii. 18). 

"LX modii tritici in solidum ipsius tcrriporc fncruiit, ct vinum xxx am- 
phoras in solidum (Ftagment. Vales, fp. 311, cd. Bip.l). Corn was di.strilnited 
from the granaries at xv or xxv modii for a piece of gold, and the price was 
'itill modprati* 
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:ind his external^ reverence for a superstition which he despised may 
have nourished in his mind the salutary indifference of a statesman 
or philosopher. The catholics of his dominions acknowledged, perhaps 
with reluctance, the peace of the church; their clergy, according to the 
degrees of rank or merit, wei'C honourably entertained in the palace 
of Theodoric; he esteemed the living sanctity of Ctesariiis and Epi- 
phanius,"*’ the orthodox bishops of Arles and Pavla; and presented a 
decent offering on the tomb of St. Peter, without any scrupulous in- 
quiry into the creed of the apostle."* His favourite Goths, and even his 
mother, were permitted to retain or embrace the Athanasian faith, and 
his long reign could not afford the example of ah Italian catholic who, 
cither from choice or compulsion, had deviated into the religion of the 
conqueror."- The people, and the barbarians themselves, were edified 
by the pomp and order of religious worship; the magistrates were in- 
structed to defend the just immunities of ecclesiastical persons and pos- 
sessions; the bishops held their synods, the metropolitans exercised 
their jurisdiction, and the privileges of sanctuary were maintained or 
moderated according to the spirit of the Roman jurisprudence."" With 
the protection, Theodoric assumed the legal supremacy, of the church; 
and his firm administration restored or extended some useful preroga' 
tives which had been neglected by the feeble emperors of the West. He 
was not ignorant of the dignity and importanea of the Roman pontiff, 
to whom the venerable name of Pope w,a5 now appropriated. The 
peace or the revolt of Italy might depend on the character of a 
wealthy and popular bishop, who claimed such ample dominion both 
in heaven and earth; who had been declared in a numerous synod to 
be pure from all sin, and exempt from all Judgment,"* When the chair 

" .^'ice the Life of Si. Cjesariu.s in Baronius (a.d. 508, No. 12, 13, 14). The 
iciMj' ijresented Iiira. with 300 gold soKdi, and a discus of silver of the weight 
Ilf .si-xly pounds. 

1 ‘hinodiu.s in VH. St.. EpJjAsmii, in Sirmond Op. tom. i. p. 1672-1690. Theo- 
I'.iiric Iicstowccl some irhporlaht favours on this Jji.slion. whom he used as a 
cirmsellor in peace and war. 

“ Devotissimus ac si catholicus (Anonym. Vales, p. 720 fp. 310, ed. Bip.]); 
:-i'l hi.s offering wa.s no more than two silver candlesticks (.cerostrata) of the 
' 'eight of seventy pounds, far inferior to the gold and gems of Constantinople 
! nd 1 ' ranee (Anastasius in Vit. Pont, in Horraisda, p. 34, edit. Paris [tom. 
i. p. 1)3, cd. Rom. 1718]). 

'*'riic tolerating system of his reign (Ennodius,. p, 1612, Anonym. Vales, 
p. 710 Ip. 30S, ed. Hip.], Procop. Goth. 1 . i. c. i, 1 . ii, c, 6) may be studied in 
the I''i)islles of Cassiodorus, under the following heads; bishops (Var. i. 9, 
viii. IS, 24, xi. 23) ; mvtumlics (i. 26, ii. 39, 30) ; church lands (iv. 17, 20) ; 
sanctuaries (ii. ii, iii. 47) ; church plate (xii. 20) ; discipline (iv. 44) ; which 
prove at the same time that he was the head of the church as well as of the 
state. . . ' • 

We may reject a foolish tale of his beheading a catholic deacon who turned 
^rian (Theodor. Lector. No. 17). Why is Theodoric surnamed Afer? From 
I'afrr? (Vales. a<I loc.) A light conjecture, 

"‘Ennodius, p, 1621, 1622, 1636, 1638. His libel was approved and registered 
(s.viioclalitcr) by a Roman council (Baronius, A.n. SU 3 . No. 6. Franciscus 
Pngi in Hreviar, Pont. Rom. tom, i. p. 242). 
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of SL Peter was rUspiiterl by Symmachus, and I.aurcnce, they appeared 
at his summons before the tribunal of an Ariaii moiiarch, and he con 
firmed the election of the most worthy or the more olisequious can- 
didate, At the end of his life, in a moment of je.-iloiisy and resentment, 
he prevented the choice of the Romans, by aominatinj:' a poiie in the 
palace of Ravenna. The danger and furious contests of a schism were 
mildly restrained, and the last decree of the senate was enacted to e.x- 
tinguisli, if it were possible, the scandalous venality of the papal 
elections."’’ 

1 have descanted with pleasure on the fortunate condition of Italy, 
but our fancy must not hastily conceive lluit the goklcn age of the 
imets, a race of men without vice or misery, was realised under the 
iJoLlhc conquest. The fair prospect was sometimes overcast with 
clouds; the wisdom of Theodoric might lie deceived, his power miglit 
be resisted, and the declining age of the monarch was sullied with pop- 
iilar hatred and patrician blood. Tn the first insolence of victory he 
liad l^eii, temjpted to depnve the whole party o f Od oacer of t he c ivif 
and'even 'tlie”hatural rights "of .society;"” a tax, unseasonably imposlal 
altef'the calam’ilics’df ‘war, wouUrhave crushed the rising agriculture 
of Liguria; a rigid pre-emption of corn, which was intended for the 
public relief, must have aggravated the distress of Campania. These 
dangerous projects were defeated by the virtue and eloquence of,Epi- 
phanius and Boethius, who,., in the presence of Theodoric himself,* suc- 
cessfully pleaded the cause of the people:"^ hut, if the royal ear*wa'* 
open to the voice of truth, a saint and a philosopher arc not always to 
be found at the ear of kings. The privileges of rank, or office, oi 
favour were too frequently abused by Italian fraud ami Oolhic violence, 
and the avarice of the king’s nephew was publicly cxpo.sed, at first by 
the usurpation, and afterwards by the restitution, of the estates whicii 
he had unjustly extorted from his Tuscan neighbours. Two lunidrisl 
thousand barbarians, formidable even to their master, were seated in 
the heart of Italy; they indignantly supported the restraints of peace 
and discipline; the disorders of theif march were always felt and .some- 
times compensated; and where it was dangerous to punish, it might he 
prudent to dissemble, the sallies of their native fierceness. When the 
indulgence of Theodoric had remitted two-thirds of the Ligurian 

•“ See Cassiodorus (Var. viii. IS, ix. 15, id), Atiaslasius (in Symmaeho, 
p. 31 fp. 84, cd. Rom.]), and the sevcntecntli Annotation of Mascoii. Haronius, 
Pagi, and most of the catholic doctors, confess, with an angry growl, this 
Gothic usurpation. 

*“ He disabled t hem— a lic entia tc-slandi; and all Italy inonrncd— Iamentat)ili 
justitio. I. wish to believe trinF'fficsc pcffiiltEs were chactefr'agaui.st the rebels 
ivho bad violated, their oath of allegiance : but the testimony' of TEhifodUis’ 
fp. if) 7 S-i 678 ) is the more weighs, as he lived .and dieil.uivler the reign o,£ 
Theodoric. 

Ennodins, in 'Vit. Epiphan. p. 1689, i6t)o. Boethius de Consolatione Philo- 
sophiffi, 1 . i. pros. iv. p. 4S, 46, 47 [ed. Callyus, Par. 1680]. Respect, bnt weigh, 
the passions of the saint and the senator; and fortify or alleviate their com- 
plaints by the various hints of Cassiodorus (ii. 8, iv. 36, viii. >;), 
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tribute, he condescended to explain the difficulties of his situation, 
and to lament the heavy though inevitable burdens which he imposed 
on his subjects for their own defence.'*'^ , These ungrateful subjects 
could never be cordially reconciled to the origin, the religion, nr even 
the virtues of the Gothic conqueror; past calamities were forgotten, 
ajid the sense or suspicion of injuries was rendered still more exquisite 
by the present felicity of the times. 

Even the religious toleration which Theodoric had the glory of in- 
troducing into the Christian world was painful and offensive to the 
orthodox zeal of the Italians. They respected the armed heresy of 
the Goths; Ijijt their pious rage was safely pointed against the 
nch..iV.nd .defenceless JewSj jvho_.had formed their establishments at_ 
Naples, Rome. Ravenna. Mjlan, and Genria, for.the .benefit of tracTe~ 
and under .thfi.saQction of the Jaws.™ Their persons were insulted, 
Their effects were pillaged, and their synagogues were burnt by the mad 
populace of Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, as it should seem, by the 
most frivolous or extravagant pretences. The government which 
could neglect, would have deserved such an outrage. A legal inquiry 
was instantly directed; and, as. the authors of the tumult had escaped in 
l.hc^crowd, the whole community was condemned to repair the damage, 
and the obstinate bigots, who refused their contributions, were whipped 
through the streets by the hand of the executioner. This simple act 
of justice exasperated the discontent of the catholics, who applauded 
the merit and patience of these holy confessors. Three hundred pulpits 
deplored the persecution of the church;’ and if the chapel of St, 
Stephen at Verona was demolished by the command of Theodoric, it 
is probable that some miracle hostile to his name and dignity had 
been performed on that sacred theatre. At the close of a glorious life, 
the king of Italy discovered that he had e.xcited the hatred of a people 
whose happiness he had so assiduously laboured to promote; and his 
mind was soured by indignation, jealousy, and the bitterness of uhre- 
(luited love. The Gothic conqueror condescended to disarm the un- 
warlike natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons of offence, and ex- 
cepting qubjf a small knife_ fw _dpmestic use. The deliverer of Rome 
was accused of conspiring with the vilest informers against the lives 
of senators whom he suspected of a secret and treasonable correspond- 
ence with the Byzantine court.”" After the death of Anastasius, the 
diadem had been placed on the head of a feeble old man, but the 
powers of government were assumed by his, nephew Ju§,tu)j,aji, who al- 
ready meditated the extirpation of heresy and the conquest of Italy 

"Inunanium expensarum pondus . . . pro ipsorum salute, etc.; yet these 
are no more than words. 

""The Jews .were settled at Naples (Procopius, Goth. 1 . i. c. 8 [tom. ii, 
p.,44, ed. Bonn!), at Genoa (Var. ii. 27. iv. 33), Milan (v. 37), Rome (iv. 
43). See likewise Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. vlii. c. 7, p. 254- 

“ Rex avidus communis cxitii, etc. (Boethius. 1 . i. p. 55) : rex doliun 
Romanis tendebat (Anonym, Vales, p. 723)- These are hard words: they ■ 
speak the passions of the Italians, and those (I fear) of Theodoric himself. ' 
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and Africa. A rigorous law, which was published at Constantinople^ 
to reduce, the ArianSj by the dread of punishment, vyilhin the pale of 
the church, awakened the just resentment of I'heodoric, who claimed 
for his distre.ssed brethren ,of the East the same indulRence which he 
had so long granted to the catholics of his dominions. At his stern 
command the Roman pontiff, with four ilhislrinus senators, embarked 
on an embassy of which he must have alike dreaded tlie failure 
or the success. The singular veneration shown to the fir.st pope who 
had visited Constantinople was punished as a crime by this jealous 
monarch; the artful or peremptory refusal of the Byzantine court might 
excuse an equal, and would provoke a larger, measure! of retaliation; 
and a mandate was prepared in Italy (<r prohibit, after a stated day, 
the exercise of the catholic worship. By the bigotry of his subjects 
and enemies the most toler.-uit of princes was driven to the brink of 
persecution, and the life of Thcodoric was too long, since he lived to 
condemn the virtue of Boethius and Symniachus.'" 

The senator Boethius "- js the last of the Romans whom Cato^or 
Tiilly coidd have ackno^edged f(»r their countrymen. As a wealthy 
orphan, he inherited the patrimony and honours of llic Anician family, 
a name ambitiously assumed by the kings and emperors of the age, 
and tlie appellation of h'lanlius asserted his genuine or fabulous descent 
from a race of consuls and dictators who laid repulsed the Cauls from 
the Capitol, and sacrificed their sons to the discipline of the republic. 
In the youth of a Boethius the studies of Romo were not totally aban- 
doned; a Virgil is now extant corrected by the hand of a consul; and 
the professors of grammar, rhetoric, and jurisprudence were main- 
tained in their privileges aiul pensions by the liberality of the (loths. 
But the erudition of the T,atin language was insufficient to satiate his 
ardent curiosity; and Boethius is said to have employed eighteen 
laborious years in the schools of Athens,"' which were supported by 

"I have lalioiiroil to cxlrarl a rational narrative ironi the dark, voneise, 
and various liint-s of the Vale.sian P'ragment (p. yej. yj.t, 744 [p. 313, sqq. 
cd. ' liip-l ), Theoplianc.s (p. 145 |liiin. i. p. 461, eel. I’oim]), .\Masta.sin.s (in 
Johanne, p. 35 [p. p4, cd. Uoni.i), and the Hist, lliseclla (p. 103, edit. Muratori 
[Milan, 1733 1 ). A gentle jiressure and parai)lirase of llieir words i.s no 
violence. Consnlt likewi.se Muratori (.Annali d'llalia, tom. iv. p. 47i-.t78), 
with the Annals and Breviary (tom. i. i>. 2.V)-3()3 ) of the two I’agi.s, the 
uncle and the nctihcw. 

""Le Clcj'c has compo.sed a critical and philosophical T.ifc of Anicius Man- 
lius Severinus Boethius (Ttililiot. CUoisic, tom. xvi. p. 1(118-275) ; and both 
Tirabosclii (tom. iii.) and h'abricius ( I'tiblioi. Latin.) may he iiscfiilly con- 
■sulted. The date of his binh may he placetl alxuit the year 470," and his 
death 111524, ill a premature old age (Consol. I’hil. kfetrica,’ i. p. 3). 

'"Imr'tlKr'agc and value of this MS., now in the Mediccan library at 
I'loreiicc, see the Cenotaphia I’i.saiia (p. 430-447) of tlardinal Noris. 

"‘The .Athenian studies of Boethius are doubtful (Bnrouius, a.u. 510, No, 1 
from jt spurious tract, De Disciplina Scliolanini), and tlie term of einhicCii 
years is doubtless too long: hut the simple fact of a visit to Athens is jiisiil’j. .1 
by intr.h internal evidence (Bruckcr, Hist. Cril. Bliilosopli. loin, iii p. 

527), and by an expression (though vague and nmhiguoiis) of h s h i.r I 
Cassiodorus (Var. i. 45), " Ionn'6 positas Alhenas introi.sii.” 
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the zeal, the learning, and the diligence of Procliis and his disciples. 
The reason and piety of their Roman pupil were fortunately saved from 
the contagion of mystery and magic which polluted the groves of the 
Academy; but he imbibed the spirit, and imitated the method, of his 
dead and living masters, who attempted to reconcile tlic strong and 
subtle sense of Aristotle with the devout contemplation and sublime 
fancy of Plato. After his return to Rome, and his marriage, with the- 
daughter of his friend the patrician Symmachus, Boethius still con- 
tinued, in,aj)a!ace of ivory and.ma.rble, to prosecute the same studies.'"' 
The church was edified by his profound defence of the orthodox creed 
against thc^Arian, the Eutychian, and the Nestorian heresies; and the 
catholic unity was explained or exposed in a formal treatise by the 
indijjcrcncc of three distinct though consubstantial persons. For the 
benefit of his Latin readers, his genius submitted to teach the first 
elements of the arts and sciences of Greece. LI’? g eometry of E uclid, 
the music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic of Nicomachus, the mechanics of 
Archimedes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, and -the 
logic of Aristotle, with the commentary of Porphyry, were translated and 
fllustrated by the indefatigable pen of the Roman se.nator. And he 
alone was esteemed capable of describing the wonders of art, a sun- 
dial, a.wateii-elQck^or a sph ere which represented the motions of the 
pl anet s. From these abstruse speculMidns ISoethius stooped — or, to 
spealT more truly, he rose — to the social duties of public and private 
life; the indigent were relieved by his liberality, and his eloquence, 
which flattery might compare to the voice of Demosthenes_or Cicero, 
was uniformly exerted in the cause of innocence and humanity. Such 
conspicuous merit was felt and rewarded by a discerning prince: the 
dignity of .Boethi})s.,was adorned with the, titles .o.f consul, and patrician,^ 
and his talents were usefully employed in the important station of 
master of the offices. Notwithstanding the equal claims of the East 
and West, his two sons,,were.created,,in .then tender_youth, the con- 
suls of the s,ame year."" On the memorable day of their inauguration 
they proceeded in solemn pomp from their palace to the forum amidst 
the applause of the senate and people; and their joyful father, the true 
consul of Rome, after pronouncing an oration in the praise of his royal 
benefactor, distributed a triumphal largess in the games of the circus. 

"" Hibliothecre coni,ptos chore ac vitro parieles, etc. (Consol. Phil. 1. i. pros. 

V. p. 74). The Epistles of Ennodius (vi. 6, vii. 13, viii. i, 31, 37, 40) and 
Cassiodorus (Var. i. 39, iv. 6, ix. 21) afford many proofs of the high reputa- 
tion which he enjoyed in his own times. It is true that the bishop of Pavia 
wanted to purchase of him an old house at Milan, and praise might be 
tendered and accepted in part of payment. 

Pagi, Muratori, etc., are agreed that Boethius himself was consul in 
the year sio, his two sons in 322, and in 487, perhaps, his father. A desire 
of ascribing the last of these consulships to the philosopher had perplexed 
the chronology of his life. In his honours, alliances, children, he celebrates 
his own felicity — his oast felicity (p. 109, iio). 
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Prosperous in his fame and fortunes, in his public honours and private 
alliances, in the cultivation of science and the consciousness of virtue, 
Boethius might have been styled happy, if that precarious epithet 
could be safely applied before the last term of the life of man. 

A philosojAer, liberal of his wealth and [jarsimonious of his lime, 
might be insensible to the common allurements of ambition, the thirst 
of gold and employment. And some credit may be due to the assev- 
eration of Boethius, that he had reluctantly obeyed the divine Plato 
who enjoins every virtuous citizen to rescue the stale from the usurpa- 
tion of vice and ignorance. Fi>r the integriy of his public conduct he 
appeals to the memory of his country. His authority had restrained 
the pride and oppression of the royal officers, and his eloquence had 
delivered Paulianus from the dogs of the palace. He had always 
pitied, and often relieved, the distre.ss of the provincials, whose for- 
tunes were exhausted by public and private rajrine; and Boethiir 
alone had courage to oppose the tyranny of the barbarians, elated by 
(’or.quest, excited by avarice, and, as he complains, encouraged liy 
impunity. In these honourable contests his spirit soared above the 
consideration of danger, and perhaps of prudence; and we may learn 
from the example of Cato that a character of pure and inflexible virlne 
is the most apt to be misled by prejudice, to bo heated by enthusiasm, 
and to confound private enmities with public justice. The disciple of 
Plato might e.xaggerale the infirmities of nature and the imperfections' 
of society; and (he mildest form of a Gothic kingflom, even the weight 
of allegiance and gratitude, must be insupportable to the free spirit 
of a Roman patriot. But the favour and fidelity of Boethius tle- 
clined in just proportion with the public happiness, and an unwortliy 
colleague was imposed to divide and control the power of the master 
of the offices. In the last gloomy season of Thcodoric he indignantly 
felt that he was a slave; but as his master had only power over his 
life, he stood, without arms and without fear, against the face of an 
angry barbarian, who had been provoked to believe that the safety of 
the senate was incompatible with his own. The senator Albinus was 
accused and already convicted on the presumption of /toping, as it was 
said, the liberty of Rome. “ If Albinus be criminal,” exclaimed the 
orator, “ the senate and myself are all guilty of the same crime. 
If we are innocent, Albinus is equally entitled to the protection of the 
law.s.’’ These laws might not have punished the simple and barren 
wish of an unattainable blessing; but they would have shown less in- 
dulgence to the rash confession of Boethius, that, had he known of 
a conspiracy, the tyrant never should.®^ The advocate of Albinus was 
soon involved in the danger and perhaps the guilt of his client; their 
signature (which they denied as a forgery) was affixed to the original 
address inviting the emperor to deliver Italy from the Gotlis; and 

” Si ego scissem tu nescisscs. Rocthius adopte thi.s ansiwer ( 1 . i, pros, 4, 
P. 53) of Julius Canus, whose nhilosopbic death is described by Seneca (l)c 
Tranquillitate Aniini, c. 14). 
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three witnesses of honourable rank, perhaps of infamous reputation, 
attested the treasonable designs of- the Roman patrician.”" Yet his 
innocence must be presumed, since he was deprived by Theodoric of 
the means of justification, and rigorously confined in the tower of 
Pavia, while the senate, at the distance of five hundred miles, pro- 
nounced a sentence of confiscation and death against the most illus- 
trious of its members. At the command of the barbarians, the occult sci- 
ence of a philosopher was stigmatised with the names of sacrilege and 
magic."® A devout and dutiful attachment to the senate was con- 
demned as criminal by the trembling voices of the senators themselves: 
and their ingratitude deserved the wish or prediction of Boethius, that, 
after him, none should be found guilty of the same offence.'"® 

While Boethius, oppressed with fetters, expected each moment the 
sentence or the stroke of death, he composed in the tower of Pavia 
the Consolation of Philosophy; a golden volume not unworthy of the 
leisure of Plato or Tully, but which claims incomparable merit from the 
barbarism of the times and the situation of the author. The ce- 
lestial guide whom he had so long invoked at Rome and Athens now 
condescended to Illumine his dungeon, to revive his courage, and to 
pour into his wounds her salutary balm. She taught him to compare 
ins long prosperity and his recent distress, and to conceive new hopes 
from the inconstancy of fortune. Reason had informed him tof the 
precarious condition of her gifts; experience had satisfied him of their 
real value; he had enjoyed them without guilt, he might resign them 
without a sigh, and calmly disdain the impotent malice of his enemies, 
who had left him happiness, since they had left him virtue. From 
the earth Boethius ascended to heaven in search of the supreme 
good; explored the metaphysical labyrinth of chance and destiny, of 
prescience and free-will, of time and eternity; and generously attempted 
to reconcile the perfect attributes of the Deity with the apparent dis- 
orders of his moral and physical government. Such topics of con- 
solation, so obvious, so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to sub- 
due the feelings of human nature. Yet the sense of misfortune may 
be diverted by the labour of thought; and the sage who could art- 
fully combine in the same work the various riches of philosophy, poetry, 

"’The cliaracters of his two dclatorsi, Basilius (Var. ii. to, ii, iv. 22) and 
Opilio (v. 41, viii, x6), are illustrated, not much to their honour, in the 
F.pistles of Cassiodorus, which likewise mention Decoratus (v. 31)1 the 
worthless colleague of Pioetliins ( 1 . iii. pros. 4, p. 193). 

”A severe inquiry was instituted into the crime of magic (Var. iv. 22, 23, 
IX. 18) ; and it was believed that many necromancers had escaped by making 
their gaolers mad : for mad, I should read drunk. 

"" Boethius had composed his own Apology (p. 33), perhaps more interest- 
ing than his Consolation. We must be content with the general view of 
his honours, principle!!', persecution, etc. (I. i. pros. 4, p. 42-62), which may 
■be compared with the short and weighty words of the Valcslan Fragment 
(p. 723 [Amm, tom. ii. p. 314, ed. Bip.l). An anonymous writer [Sinner, 
Catalog. MSS. Bibliot Bern. tom. L p. 287) charges him home with honour- 
able and patriotic treas'on. 
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and eloquence, must already have possessed the intrepid calmness 
which he affected to seek. Susiiensc, the worst of evils, was at length 
determined by the ministers of death, who executed, and perhaps ex- 
ceeded, the inhuman mandate of Thcodoric. A strong cord was fas- 
tened round the head of Bocthiu.s, and forcibly tightened till his eyes 
almost started from their sockets; and some mercy may be dis- 
covered in the milder torture of beating him with clubs till he ex- 
pired.^®' But his genius survived to diffuse a ray of knowledge over 
the darkest ages of the Latin world; the writings of Ihc philosopher 
were translated by the most glorious of the English kings, and the 
third emperor of the name of Otho removed ti^ a more honoural)le tomb 
the bones of a catholic saint who, from his Arian persecutors, had 
acquired the honours of martyrdom and the fame of miracles."’-' In 
the last hours of Boethius he derived .some comfort from the safety 
of his two sons, of his wife, and of his father-in-law, the venerable 
Syrnmachus. But the grief of Symmachus was Indiscreet, and perhaps 
disrespectful; he had presumed to lament, he might dare to revenge, the 
death of an injured friend. Tie was dragged in chains from Rome to 
the palace of Ravenna, and the suspicions of Thcodoric could only 
be appeased by the blood of an innocent and aged senator."" 

Humanity will be disposed to encourage any rcixirt which testifies 
the jurisdiction of conscience and the remorse of kings; and philosophy 
is not ignorant that the most horrid spectres arc sometimes created by 
the powers of a disordered fancy, aiul Ihc weakness of a distempered 
body. After a life of virtue and glory, Theo dori c was now descending 
with shame and guilt into t he g rave: liFs mind was humbled by the 
contrast of t^E'pasIjlmid^j'ustlyalarmed by the invisible tenors of fu- 
turity. One evening, as it is related, -when the head of a large fish 

“'He was executed in Agro Calvcnliaiio (Calvciizaiio, between Marignaiio 
and Pavia), Anonym. Vales, p. 733 Ip. 31.';, cd. liip.l, by ovdev of F.nscbins 
count of Ticinum or Pavia. The place of liis confinement i.s styled the 
baptistery, an edifice and name peculiar to cathedrals, ft is claimed by the 
perpetual tradition of the church of Pavia. The tower of Hoethius subsisted 
till Uie year 1384, and the draught is yet preserved (Tiriiboschi, tom. iii. 
p. 47. 48). 

'”Sce the Biograpliia Britannica, Alkked, tom. i. p. 80, 3nd edition. The 
■work is still more honourable if performed under the learned eye of Alfred 
by his foreign and domestic doctors. For the reputation of Boethius in 
the middle ages consult Bruckcr (Hist. Crit. Pbilosoi)Ii. torn. iii. p. S^C). 

"“The inscription on his now tomb was composed by the preceptor of Otho 
the Third, the_ learned pope Silvester II., who, like Boethius himself, was 
styled a magician by the ignorance of the times. The catholic martyr had 
carried his head jn his hands a considerable way (Baronius, a.I). 536, No. 17, 
18) ; yet on a similar tale, a lady of my aciitiainlance once observed, “ La 
distance n’y fait rieii ; il n’y a que Ic premier pas qui coute." 

Boethius applauds the virtues of his father-in-law fl, i. pros. 4, p. 59, 1, it. 
pros. 4, p. 118). Procopius (Goth. I. i. c. i. [torn. ii. p. ii, ed. Dann]), 
the Valesian Fragment (p. 724 (p. 316, ed. Bip,]), and the Hisloria Miscclla 
(1. XV. p. los [103?)), agree in praising the superior innocence or sanctity of 
Symmachus; and in the estimation of the legend, the guilt of his murder is 
equal to the imprisonment of a pope. 
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was served on the royal table, he suddenly exclaimed that he be- 
held the angry countenance of Symmachus, his eyes glaring fury and 
revenge, and his mouth armed with long sharp teeth, which threatened to 
devour him. The monarch instantly retired to his chamber, and, as 
he lay trembling w'ith aguish cold under a weight of bed-clothes, he 
expressed in broken murmurs to his physician Elpidius his deep re- 
]Dcnlance for the murders of Boethius and Symmachus.’"" His malady 
increased, and, after a dysentery which continued three days, he ex- 
pired in the palace of Ravenna, in the thirty-third, or, if we compute 
from the invasion of Italy, in the thirtyzaeveiith ye^ of his reign. 
Conscious of his approaching end, he divided his treasures and prov- 
inces betAveen his two grandsons, and fixed the Rhone as their com- 
mon boundary.’"’ ^Vnialaric was restored to the throne of Spain. 
Italy, with all the conquests of the Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to 
Athalario, Ayhose_age.did.Bot exceed ten ye^rs, but v^ojwas cherished 
as the last male offspring of the line of Amali, by, the.short-jiyed mar- 
riage pfJuiLJQot^ ^afasun^a wilJh_a,.rqyal fugitive of the same 
blood.’"" In the presence of the dying monarch the Gothic chiefs and 
Italian magistrates mutually engaged their faith and loyalty to the 
young prince and to his guardian JSfither; and received, in the same 
awful moment, his last salutary advice to maintain the laws, to love 
the senate and people of Rome, and to cultivate with decent reverence 
the friendship of the emperor.’"*' The monument of Theodoric w'as 
erected by his .daughter AmalasujiUia in a conspicuous situation, which 
commanded the city of Ravenna, the harbour, and the adjacent coast. 
A cha pel of a .circular .form, Lhirty, fee t in d iarneto, is croAvned bx 
dome of one entire piece o? granite: from the centre of the dome four 
columns arose, which supported in a vase of porphyry the remains of 
the Gothic king, surrounded by the brazen statues of the twelve 

"“111 the fanciful eloquence of Cassiodorus, the variety of sea and river 
iish are an cvidchcc of extensive dominion; and those of the Rhine, of Sicifv. 
and of the Danube, Avere served on the table of_ Theodoric (Var. xii. 44). 
The monstrous turbot of Doinitian (Juvenal, Satir. iv. 30 ) had been caught 
on the shores of the Hadriatic. 

Procopius, Goth. 1 . i. c. i [tom. ii. p. ii, ed_. Bonn]. But he mifilit have 
informed us whether he had recciA'cd this curious anecdote from common 
report, or from the mouth of the royal physician. 

'"’Procopius, Goth. 1 . i. c. i, 2, 12, 13, This partition had been directed 
by Theodoric, though it was not executed till after his death. Rcgni heredi- 
tatem superstes rcliquit (Isidor. Qiron. p. 721, edit. Grot.). 

BcriimiiKl, the third in descent from Hennanric, king of the Ostro- 
goths, had retired into Spain, where he lived and died in obscurity (Jornandcs, 
c. 33, p. 202, edit. Muratori). See the discovery, nuptials, and death of his 
grandson Eutharic (c. 58, p. 220). His Roman games might render him 
popular (Cassiodor. in Chron.), but Eutharic Avas asper in religione (Anonym. 
Vales, p. 722, 723 [p. 313, cd. Bip.]). 

See the counsel, s of Theodoric, and the professions of his successor, in 
Procopius (Goth. 1 . i. c.'i, 2 ), Jornandcs (c. S 9 [P- 700, 701, cd. Grot.]), and 
Cassiodorus (Var. viii. 1-7). These epistles arc the triumph of his ministerial' 
eloquence. 
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apostlcs.^^” His spirit, after some previous expiation, might have been 
permitted to mingle with the benefactors of mankind, if an Italian her- 
mit had not been witness in a vision to the damnation of Theodoric,"^ 
whose soul was plunged bj"- the ministers of divine vengeance into the 
v olcan o of Lipari, one of the flaming mouths of the infernal world.^*^ 


CHAPTICR XL (482-505 A.D.) 

liU'vation of Justin tiu’ lildur — Kfiun of Itislinlun — /. The’ Jiiiil>rcss Thcodnra 
— II. Factions of the Circus, and Sedition of Cunstantinoplr — III, Trade 
and Manufacture of Sillc — H‘. Finances and Ta.res — / lldijices of Jii.';- 
linian— Church of St. Sal'hia — Furtificalioi\s and Frontiers of the liasicni 
Empire — elbolitiun of the .S'chools of Athens and the L'on.tniship of h’aine 


The emperor Justinian was born’ near tlie ruins of Sardica (the mod- 
ern Sophia), of an obscure race" of barbarians, “ the inhabitants of a 
wild and desolate country, to which the names of Dardania, of Uacia, 
and of Bulgaria have been successively applied.'* His elevation was 

’‘“Anonym, Vales, p. 724 Ip. 316, c<l. Hip.]. Agnellns dc Vitis Pont. U.'ivuii. 
in Muratori Script. kcTum Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 07. Alberti Descrizione 
(ITtalia, p. .;ii. 

‘“This leaentl is related by (iregory I. (Dialog, iv. 30 ftoni. ii. p. 420, cd. 
Hened.llj and approved liy linnmius (a.b. ss6, No. zH) ; and lx)th the pope 
and cardinal arc grave doctors, sulTicicnl to establish a probahle opinion. 

““ Tlicodoric himself, or rather Cassiodorus, liad desrril)ed in tragic strains 
the volcanos of Lipari (CInver. Sicilia, p. 406-410), and Vesuvius (|Var.| 
iv. 50). 

‘There is some difliculty in the date of his birtli (Liulewig in Vit. /ustiniani, 
p. 13 S) ; none in the place — the. district Uederiana — tlie village Tauresimn, 
which he afterwards decorated with his name and splendour ( 1')' Anville, Hist, 
de I’Acad. etc., tom. x.xxi. p. 287-292). 

(The father of Justinian was named Saliatius, and ho was llic Iirothcr of 
Ju.stin: while his mother’.s name was lligleniza. — 0. S.] 

“The names of these Dardanian peasants arc Gothic, and almost Knglish: 
JiLKtinian is a translation fif npraiida Inpriuhl') -, his fatlier Sahaliits (in Graico- 
barbnrous Luiguage stipe.s') was styled in his village I stock (Stock) ; his mother 
fiigleniza was softened into Vigilantia. 

“Litdewig (p. 127-135) attempts to justify the Anician tiame of Justinian 
and Theodora, and to connect them with a family from which the house of 
Austria has been derived. 

‘The following table exhibits tlic most important persrms of tlie family of 
Justinian : — 


Sabatius=Tiigleinza, Justinus I,= r!uphemia. 

(Istok). I Imp. oh. 527. 


JUSTINIANOS T, 
Imp. ob. 565, 
m. Theodora, 
ob. 548. 


Vigil.antia, 
m. Didcissimus. 


Films. 


JUSTINO.S II. 
Imp. ob. 578. 
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prepared by the adventurous spirit of his uncle Justin, who, with two 
other peasants of the same village, deserted for the profession of arms 
the more useful employment of husbandmen or shepherds.” On foot, 
with a scanty provision of biscuit in their knapsacks, the three youths 
followed the high road of Constantinople, and were soon enrolled, for 
their strength and stature, among the guards of the emperor Leo. 
Under the two succeeding reigns, the fortunate peasant emerged to 
wealth and honours; and his escape from some dangers which threat- 
ened his life was afterwards ascribed to the guardian angel who watches 
over the fate of kings. His long and laudable service in the Isaurian 
and J’ersian wars would not have preserved from oblivion the name of 
Justin; yet they might warrant the military promotion which, in the 
course of fifty years, he gradually obtained — the rank of tribune, of 
count, and of general, the dignity of senator, and the command of the 
guards, who obeyed him as their chief at the important crisis when the 
{sniperor Anastasius was removed from the world. The powerful kins- 
men wiiom he had raised and enriched were e.'fcluded from the throne; 
and the eunuch AmanljuSj who reigne:! in the palace, had secretly re- 
solved to fix tile diadem on the head of the most obsequious of his crea- 
tures. A liberal donative, to conciliate the suffrage of the guards, was 
intrusted for that purpose in lire hands of their commander. But these 
weighty arguments were treacherously employed by Justin in his own 
favour; and as no competitor presumed to appear, the Dacian peasant 
was invested with the purple by the unanimtius consent of the soldiers, 
who knew him to be brave and gentle; of the clergy and people, who 
believed him to be orthodox; and of (he provincials, who yielded a 
blind and implicit .subrai-ssion to the will of the capital. The elder 
Justin, as he is distinguished from another emperor of the same family 
and name, ascended the Byzantine throne at the age of sixty-eight 
years; and, had he been left to his own guidance, every moment of 
a nine-years’ reign must have exijosed to his subjects the impropriety 
of their choice. His igimrance was similar to that of Theodoric; and 
it is remarkable that, in an age not destitute of learning, two contem- 
porary monarchs had never been instinictcd in the knowledge of the 
alphabet. But the genius of Justin was far inferior to that the Gothic 
king: the experience of a soldier had not qualified him for the govern- 
ment of an empire; and though personally brave, the consciousness ol 
his own weakness was naturally attended with doubt, distrust, and po- 
litical apprehension. But the official business of the state was diligently 


Justinian had several Other nephews besides Justin If., the children of 
his sister Vigilantia, and of his brotlicr. whose name is unknown. See the 
genealogical table by Alemanntis (Procop. vol. ut. p. 417, ed. Bonn). 

“See the Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 6 ) with the notes 
The satirist would not have sunk, in the vague and decent appell^ion o. 
yiupyo!, the /SaiKoXo! and <r^«/i(So 5 of Zonaras. Yet why X 

graceful ?™and what German baron would not be proud to descend from the 
Eumseus of the Odvssey? 
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and faithfully transacted by the quajstor Proclus;" and the aged 
emperor adopted the talents and ambition of his^nephew Justinian, an 
aspiring youth, whom his uncle had drawn from'the rustic solitude of 
Dacia, and educated at Constantinople as the heir of his private for- 
tune, and at length of the Eastern empire. 

Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded of his money, 
it became necessary to deprive him of his life. The lask was easily ac- 
complished by the charge of a real or fictitious conspiracy; and the 
Judges were informed, as an accumulation of guilt, that he was secretly 
addicted to the ManichjEan_ heresy.'' Amantius lost his head; three of 
his companions, the first domestics of the palace, were punished cither 
with death or exile; and their unfortunate candidate for the purple was 
cast into a deep dungeon, overwhelmed with stones, and ignominously 
thrown without burial into the sea. The ruin of Vitalian was a work of 
more difficulty and danger. That Gothic chief had rendered himself 
f'opular by the civil war which he boldly waged against Anaslasius for 
the defence of the orthodox faith; and after the conclusion of an ad- 
vantageous treaty, he still remained in the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople at the head of a formidable and victorious army of barbarians. 
By the frail security of oaths he was tempted to relinquish this ad- 
vantageous situation, and to trust his person within the walls of a city 
whose inhabitants, particularly the blue faction, were artfully incensed 
against him by the remembrance even of his pious hostilities. The 
emperor and his nephew embraced him as the faithful and worthy 
champion of tlie church and state, and gratefully adorned their fav- 
ourite with the titles of consul and general; but in the seventh month 
of his consulship Vitalian was stabbed with seventeen wounds at (he 
royal banquet," and Justinian, who inherited the spoil, was acciDcd 
as the assassin of a spiritual brother, to whom he had recently pledged 
his faith in the participation of tlic Christian mysteries." After the 
fall of his rival, he was promoted, without any claim of military serv- 
ice, to tlie office of master-general of the Eastern armies, whom it 
was his duty to lead into the field against the public enemy. But, 

“His virtues are praised by Procopius (Per.sic. 1 . i, c. Ii [loin. i. p. .Sa, ed. 
Bonn]). The quicstor Proclus was the friend of Justinian and the enemy ol 
every other adoption. 

' Manichaian signilie.s Eutychian. Hear the furious acclamations of Con- 
stantinople and Tyre, the former no more than six days after the decease 
of Anaslasius. They produced, the latter applauded, the ciuuicli’s death (Ila- 
roniu.'i, a.b. S18, P. ii. No. 15 j Fleury, Hist. F-ccles. tom, vii, p. 200, 203, from 
the Councils, tom. v, p. 182, 207). 

" His power, character, and intentions are perfectly explained by iliu Count 
do Buat (tom. ix. p, 54-81). He w as Rrea t-grandsou of Asnar. hereditary 
pri nce in the Lesser Setdhia,. and' coun t of the j jotUi c fpcdtrnl i ALThrace. 
The Bcssi, whom he could iuliue'ncci are tlie’niInor”^"tlis of Jornandcrfc.'si'). 
^’Justiniani patricii factione dicilur interfectus fui.sse CVictor Tununen.sis 
Uiron. in Thesanr. Temp. Scaligcr, P. ii. p. 7). Procopius (Anecdol. c. 7 
[c. 0, tom. ill. p. 4C, ed. Bonn]) styles him a tyrant, but acknowledges the 
which is well explained bv Aleniannns, 
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in the pursuit of fame, Justinian might have lost his present dominion 
over the age and weakness of his uncle; and instead of acquiring by 
^ythian_or Persian U;ophics the applause of his countrymen,’" the 
prudent warrior soTIcltccriheir favour in the churches, the cirrus, and 
the senate of Constantinople. The catholics were attached to the 
nephew of Justin, who, between the Nfistprian and Eutychian heresies, 
trod the narrow path of inflexible and intolerant orthodoxy^' In the 
first days of the new reign he prompted and gratified the popular 
enthusiasm against the memory of the deceased emperor. After a 
schism of thirty-four years, he reconciled the proud and angry spirit 
of the Roman pontiff, and spread among the Latins a favourable re- 
port of his pious respect for the apostolic see. The thrones of the East 
were filled with catholic bishops devoted to his interest, the clergy and 
the monks were gained by his liberality, and the people were taught 
to pray for their future sovereign, the hope and pillar of the true 
religion. The magnificence of Justinian was displayed in the superior 
pomp of his public spectacles, an object not less sacred and important 
in the eyes of the multitude than the creed of Nice of Chalcedon: the 
expense of his consulship was esteemed at two hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand pieces of gold; twentyjions and .thirty l eopards were 
produce d at tl ie sa me time.. in_the am ^theat re; '^Ed' a numerous 
t rain of horses , with their rich trappings , was be stowed as an extra or- 
dina ry gi ft o n the vict orious ch ario teers of the" circus. While he hv 
duiged the people oF Constantinople^ and received theliddresses of for- 
eign kings, the nephew of Justin assiduously cultivated the friendship 
of the senate. That venerable name seemed to qualify its members 
to declare the sense of the nation, and to regulate the succession of Ihi 
Imperial throne. The feeble Anastasius had permitted the vigour of 
government to degenerate into the form or substance of an aristocracy, 
and the military officers who had obtained the senatorial rank were fol- 
lowed by their domestic guards, a band of veterans whose arms or ac- 
clamations might fix in a tumultuous moment the diadem of the East. 
The treasures of the state were lavished to procure the voices of the 
senators, and their unanimous wish tliat he would be pleased to adopt 
Justinian for his colleague was communicated to the emperor. But 
this request, which loo' clearly , admonished him of his approaching 
end, was unwelcome to the . jealous, temper of an aged monarch desirous 
to retain the power which he was incapable of exercising; and Justin, 
holding his purple with both his hands, advised them to prefer, since 

’“In his earliest youth (plane adolescens) he had passed some time as a 
hostage with Tlieodoric. For this curious fact Alcmamius (ad Procop. Anec- 
dot. c. 9, p. 34 [tom. iii. p. 383, ed. Bonn] of the first edition) quotes a _MS. 
history of Juslulian, by his preceptor Thcophilus. Ludewig (p. 143) wishes 
to make him a soldier. 

’’■The ecclesiastical history of Justinian will be shown hereafter. See Bar 
ronlu.?, A.D. 518-321, and the copius , article Justinianus in the index, to the 
seventh voliittip of liis Aon-'ls. 
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an election was so profitable, some older candidate. Notwithstanding 
this reproach, the senate proceeded to decorate Justinian with the 
royal epithet of nobilissimus ; and their decree was ratified by the af- 
fection or the fears of his uncle. .'Xfler some lime the languor of mind 
and body to which he was reduced by an incurable wound in his thigh 
indispensably required the aid of a guardian. He summoned the 
patriarch and senators, and in their presence .solemnly placed the dia- 
dem on the head of his nephew, who wjis conducted from tlie palace to 
the circus, and s£iluted by the loud and joyful applause of the people. 
The life of Justin was prohmged about four months; but from the 
instant of this ceremony he was considered as deatl to the empire, 
which acknowledged Justinian in the forty-fifth year of his age, for the 
lawful sovereign of the East.‘- 

From his elevation to his death, Justinian governed the Roman em- 
pire thir tv-_eight years, seven months, and thirteen days. The events 
f)f his reign, which excite our curious attention by their number, va- 
riety, and importance, are diligently related by the secretary of Belisa- 
rius, a. rhetorician, whom eloquence had promoted to the rank of sena- 
tor” arid praeTecT dr’Cohstantihople. According to the vicissitudes of 
courage or servitude, of favour or disgrace, lYocopius successively 
composed the history, the panegyric, and the satire of his own times. 
T'he eight_ books of the_Persiaii, Vandalic, and G othic w ars ,' * which 
are continued in' the’fiVe books of Aga Uilas , deserve our esTeem a.s a 
laborious and successful .iip,iJa.tion. of the AU^, or at least of the ABiati.- ., 
writers of ancient G reece. His facts arc collected from the pcrSnuil 
experience and free conversation of a soldier, a .statesman, find a trav- 
eller; his style continually aspires, and often attaias, to the merit of 
strength and elegance; his rellections, more csifecially in the speeches, 
which he too frequently inserts, contain a rich fund of polilicfil kiiowd- 
edge; and the historian, excited by the generous ambition of pleasing 
and instructing posterity, apiwars to disdain the prejudices of the 

“The reign of the elder Justin may he found in the three Chnuiicles of 
Mavccllmiis, Vidor, and John Mulala (tom. ii. i>. 130-150 [ed. Dxon. ; 1 . xvii. 
p. 410-434, cd. Bonn]), the la.st of whom (in spite of Hody, I'rolegom. No. 14, 
39, edit. Oxon.) lived soon after Justinian (Jorlin’s Kemarks, etc., vol. iv. 
p. .183); in the Ecelcsiastical History of Evagrius ( 1 . iv. e. i, 3, 3, 9), and 
the Excerpta of Theodorus Lector (No. 37 fl. ii.J), and in Ce<lrenns (p. 363 
3(16 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. fl36-fi42, ed. Bonn]) and Zmiaras ( 1 . xiv. p. .s8-6o). 
whe- may pass for an original. 

See the cliaracters of Procopius and Agathias in La Molhe le Vaycr (tom. 
viii. p. 144-174), Vos.siiis (de Historicis Graicis, 1 . ii, c. 22), find Fabricitis 
(liibliot. Grsec. 1 . v. c._ 5, tom. vi. p. 248-278). Their’ religion, an honourable 
prcblem, betrays occasional conformity, with a secret attachment to Paganism 
and Philosophy. 

“In the seven first books, two Persic, two Vandalic, and three Gothic, 
Procopius has borrowed from Appian the division of provinces and wars; 
the eighth book, though it bears the name of Gothic, i.s a miscellaneous and 
general supplement down to the spring of the year SS3i from whence it is 
continued by Agathias till 559 (Pagi, Critica, a.d. ew, No. 5). 
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people and the flattery of courts. The writings of Procopius^' were 
read and applauded by his contemporaries:’® but, although he respect- 
fully laid them at the foot of the throne, the pride of Justinian must 
have been wounded by the praise of a hero who perpetually eclipses 
the glory of his inactive sovereign. The conscious dignity of inde- 
pendence was subdued by the hopes and fears of a slave; and the sec- 
ret ary of Belisa rius l aboured for pardon and reward in the^ix Boots" of 
th^mgerial edjjices. "He had dexterously chosen a subject of'appafent 
splendour," in "wEiSfi he could loudly celebrate the genius, tlie mag- 
nificence, and the piety of a prince who, both as a conqueror and legis- 
lator, had surpassed the puerile virtues of The mistocles and Cyrus.” 
Disappointment might urge the flatterer to secret revenge; and the 
first glance of favour might again tempt him to suspend and suppress a 
libel in which the Ro ma n Cyrus is degraded into an odious and con- 
temptible tyrant, in which both the emperor and his consort Theodora 
are seriously represented' as two dasmons who had assumed a human 
form for the destruction of mankind.’" Such base inconsistency must 
doubtless sully the reputation, and detract from the credit, of Pro- 
copius: yet, after the venom of his malignity has been suffered to 

’“Tile literary fate of Procopius ha.s been .somewhat unlucky, I. Hi.s 
hooka (le licllo Gothico were stolen by Leonard Arelin, and published (Ful- 
gini), 1470; Venet. 1471, apud Janson. Mattaire, Annal. Typograph. tom. i. 
edit, iiosterior, p. ayo, 304, 279, utji)) in his own name (sec 'Vossius rle 
Hist. I.at. 1 . ill. c. Si ami the feeble defence of the 'Venice Giornale de’ Lct- 
terati, torn, xix, p. 207). 3. I-Iis works were mutilated by the first Latin 
translators, Christopher Persona (Giornale, tom. xix. p. 340-348) and Raphael 
de Volaterra (Huct. de Claris Intcrpretibus, p. 166), who did not even consult 
the MS, of the Vatican library, of which they were priefects (Aleman, in 
Pricfal. Aiiecdot.). 3. The Greek text was not printed till 1607, by Hoeschcliu.s 
of Augsburg (Dictionnairc do llayle, lorn. ii. p. 782). 4. The Paris edition 
was imperfectly executed by Claude Maltret, a Jesuit of Toulouse (in 1663), 
far distant from the Louvre press and the Vatican MS., from which, however, 
he obtained some supplements. His promised commentaries, etc,, have never 
appeared. The Agathias of Leyden (1594) has been wisely reprinted by the 
Paris editor, with the Latin version of Bonaventura Vulcaniiis, a learned «i- 
tcrpreler (ITiict., p. 17(1). 

‘“Agathias in Prajfat. p. 7, 8, L iv. p, 136 fed. Par.; p. ‘ii, 264, ed. Bonn] ; 
Evagrius, 1 , iv. c. 12. See likewise Photius, cod. Ixiii. p. 65 [p. 21, ed. Bekk.]. 

”Kiipou iraiSeta (says he, Praifat. ad 1 . dc iEdificiis mpl KrtiriiiTav) is no 
more than Kilpou vaiila — a punl In these five books Procopius affects a 
Christian as well as a courtly style. 

“Procopius cliscloses himself (Prajfat ad Anecdot. c. i, 2, s)i snd the 
anecdotes are reckoned as the ninth book by Suidas (tom. ill. p. 186, ed. 
Kuster). The silence of Evagrius is a poor objection. Baronius (a.d. 548, 
No. 24) regrets the loss of this secret history: it was then in the Vatican 
library, in his own custody, and was first published sixteen years after his 
death, with the learned but partial notes of Nicliolas Alemannus (Lugd. 1623). 

“Jutstinian an a.ss— the. perfect likeness of Domitian— Anecdot. c. 8— Theo- 
dora’s lovers driven from her bed by rival da:mons— -her marriage foretold 
with a great d»mon— a monk saw the prince of the damons, instead of Jus- 
tinian, on the throne — the servants who watched b^dd a face without features, 
a body walking: without a head, etc., etc. Procopius declares hiS' own and' 

’ U frii*nd.s' belief in these diabolical stories (c. 12). 
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exhale, the residue of the anecdotes, even the most disgraceful facts, 
some of which had been tenderly hinted in his public history, are 
established by their internal evidence, or the authentic monuments <if 
the times.-" From these various materials I shall now proceed to de- 
scribe the reign of Justinian, which will deserve and occupy an ample 
space. The present chapter will explain the elevation and character of 
Theodora, the factions of the circus, anti the peaceful administration of 
the sovereign of the East. In the three succeeding chapters 1 shall relate 
the wars of Justinian, which achicverl the conquest of Africti and Italy; 
and I shall follow the yictories of Belisarius anr! Narscs, without dis- 
guising the vanity of their triumphs, or the hostile virtue 'of the Persian 
and Gothic heroes. The series of this volume will embrace the juris- 
prudence and theology of the emperor; the controversie.s and sects 
which still divide the Oriental church; the refrirmatioon of the Roman 
law which is obeyetl or respected by the nations of modern Europe. 

I, In the exercise of supreme power, the first act of Justinian was 
to divide it with the woman whom he loved, the fa mous Theodora .^’ 
whose strange elevation cannot be applauded as the triumph of female 
virtue. Under the reign of Anastasius, the care of the wild beasts 
maintained by the green faction at Constantinople was intrusted to 
.Acacius . a native of the isle tif.Cyprus, who, from his employment, was 
surnamed the roaste r of _the _bcars. This honourable office was given 
after his death to another candidate, notwithstanding the diligence jf 
his widow, who had already provided a husband and a successor, 
^acius had left three da ughte rs. Cpmito,^- '^eodora, and Anastasia , 
the eldest of whom did not then excee91.1ie age^drseven yeai’s! RnTa 
solemn festival, these helpless orphans were sent by their distressed and 
indignant mother, in the garb of suppliants, into the midst of the 
theatre; the green faction received them contempt, the blues with 
compassion; and this difference, which sunk deep into the mind of 
Theodora, was felt long afterwards in the administration of the em- 
pire. As they improved in age and beauty, the three sisters were suc- 
cessively devoted to the public and private pleasures of the Byzantine 
people; and Theodora, after following Comito on the stage, in the dress 
of a slave, with a stool on her head, was at length permitted to ex- 
ercise her independent talents. She neither danced, nor sung, nor 
played on the flute; her skill was confined to the pantomime art; she 
excelled in buffoon characters; and as often as the comedian swelled 
her cheeks, and complained with a ridiculous tone and gesture of the 

“Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence des Ro- 
niains, c. xx.) gives credit to these anecdotes, as connected, i, with the weak- 
ness of the empire, and, 2, with the instability of Justinian's laws. 

“For the life and manners of the empress Theodora see the Anecdotes; 
more especially c. i-S. 9, lo-is, 16, 17, with the learned notes of Alemanmis 
— a reference which is always implied. 

“ Com ito was afte r ward s m arrjed_.to Sitta s duke of_ Armenia, the father, 
perhaps, at least sHe' migKt~be lhe~mbther. oTTlie' eninresi Sophia. 'Two 
nephews of Theodora may be thesoHToOjiasta’sia (Alemau.'-p-'soJ 31 ). 
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blows that were inflicted, the whole theatre of Constantinople resounded 
with laughter and applause. The beauty of Theodora was the sub- 
ject of more flattering praise, and the source of more exquisite de- 
light. Her features were delicate and regular; her comple.xion, though 
.somewhat pale, was tinged with a natural colour; every sensation was 
instantly expressed by the vivacity of her eyes; her easy motions dis- 
played the graces of a small but elegant figure; and either love or 
adulation might proclaim that painting and poetry were incapable of 
delineating the matchless excellence of her form. But this form wa i 
degraded by the.facility_with whicli it was exposed to the public eye, 
and prostituted to licentious desire. Her venal charms were aban- 
doned to a promiscuous crowd of citizens and strangers, of every rank 
and of every profession: the fortimate lover who had been promised 
a night of enjoyment was often ilriven from her bed by a stronger or 
more wealthy favourite; and when she passed through the streets, her 
presence was avoided by all who wished to escape either the scandal 
or the temptation. The satirical his^toria n h as not blushc^* to,.de; 
scribe, the naked scenes which The odoca-ffia s. not ashamed to exhibi t ic 
the, theatre.--’ After exhausting the arts of sensual pleasure, she 
most ungratefully murmured against the parsimony of Nature; -’ but 
her murmurs, her pleasures, and her arts, must be veiled in the ob- 
scurity of a learned language. After reigning for some time the delight 
and contempt of the capital, she condescended to accompany Jifebolu^ 
a native of Tyre, who had obtained the government of the African 
Pentapolis. But this union was frail and transient; JEceb oIus soon 

“Her stiiliic was raised at Cuiistaiitinople on a porphyry column. Sec 
Procopius (de Aidif. 1 . i. c. ii), who gives her portrait in the Anecdotes (c. 
10 [tom. iii. p. Op, cd. BonnJ). Aleman, (p. 47) produces one from a 
mosaic at Ravenna, loaded with pearls and jewels, and yet handsome. 

A fragment of the Anecdotes (c. 9), somewhat too naked, was suppressed 
by Alemannus, though c.xtant in the Vatican MS.; nor has the defect been 
supplied in the Paris or Venice editions. La Mothe le Vaycr (tom. viii. p. 15s) 
gave the first hint of this curious and genuine passage (Jortin’s Remarks, 
vol. iv. p. 300), which he had received from Rome, and it has been since 
published in the Mcnagiana (tom. iii. p. 254-2.';9), with a Latin version. 

“After the mention of a narrow girdle tas none could appear stark naked 
in the theatre), Procopitis thus proceeds: imrevrmvXa re iSatpei iwria 
iKeiTO. Qrjres Si rives . . . KpiO&s air's ihrepSev rSv alSoluv ipplsrrovr, fii SS oJ 
XVves, at is rovro srapeiTKevaapievoi -’‘“h (rripMnv hOivSe xarh 

fiiav dve\6pevoi SaOiov. I have heard that a learned prelate, iiow deceased, wa.s 
fond of quoting this passage in conversation. 

“Theodora surjpass^ the Crispa of Ausoniua, (Epigram Ixxi.), who imi- 
tateef the caTiitalis Tiixu.s''of"the females 'of Nola, See Quintilian Institute, viii. 
6, and Torrentius ad Horat. Sermon. 1 . i. sat. 2, v. 101. At a meraoraMe__sun2,er 
thirty slaves waited round the tabJ s.; ten. yfiitng. men fe astefrTviiyTtieodQra 
Her charity'was universfiZ 

Et Tassata viris, necdum satiata, reccssit. 

” "II Se kAk rSv rpiuSv rpusTfifiirav ipya^opivsi iveK&\ei rg ipiaei, Svaij>opovpA>il 
Urt SS pS xal Tois rtrBoiis airS eipirepov sj vvv etai rpmipri, Hirais Swari etsi xai 
iKelvg ip^&^etrBai, She wished for a fourth altar on which she might pour 
libations to the nod of love. 
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rejacted an expensive or faithless concubine; she was reduced at Alex- 
andria to extreme distress; and in her laborious return to Constanti- 
nople, every city of the East admired and enjoyed the fair Cyprian, 
whose merit appeared to justify her descent from the peculiar island 
of Venus. The vaRue commerce of Theodora, and the most detestable 
precautions, preserved her from the danRcr which she feared; yet once, 
and once only, she became a mother. The infant was saved and edu- 
cated in Arabia by his father, who imparted to him on his death-bed 
that he was the son of an empress. Filled with ambitious hopes, the 
unsuspecting youth immediately hastened to the palace of Constanti- 
nople, and was admitted to the presence of his mother. As he was 
never more seen, even after the decease of Theodora, she deserves the 
foul imputation of extinguishing with his life a secret so offensive to 
her imperial virtue. 

In the most abject state of her fortune and reputation, some vision, 
oil her of sleep or of fancy, had whispered to Theodora the pleasing 
assurance that she was destined to become the spouse of a potent mon- 
arch. Conscious of her approaching greatness, she returned from Paph- 
lagonia to Constantinople; assumed, like a skilful actrc.s.s, a more 
decent character; relieved her poverty by the laudable industry of^in-^ 
.;ung..M®o,l: and affected a life of chastity and solitude in a small house, 
which she afterwards changed into a magnificent.femple.'*'" Her beauty, 
assisted by art or accident, soon attracted, captivated, and fixed, the 
patrician Justinian, who already reigned with absolute sway under the 
name of his uncle. Perhaps she contrived to enhance the value of a 
gift which she had so often lavished on the meanest of mankind; per- 
haps she inflamed, at first by modest delays, and at last by sensual 
allurements, the desires of a lover who, from nature or devotion, was 
addicted to long vigils and abstemious diet. When his first transports 
had subsided, she still maintained the same ascendant over his mind by 
the more solid merit of temper and understanding. Justinian delighted 
to ennoble and enrich the object of his affection: the treasures .of the 
East were, poured at her .feet, a_nd the ngihew of Justin was determined, 
perhaps by religious scruples, to b&tow on his concubine the sacred 
charaaer of a wije. But the laws of Rom e exp ressly pr p - 
hibited the marriage of a senat or w it h any female who ha d been dis- 
hcaJ.OJi,red by ja seryik_ori gin 'o r theatrica l pr ofession : the emp ress Lup i- 
cina^or Ej UPhemla. Oatbarian of rustic manners. bu.LQ.f Jtnepmaciiable 
virtue, refuse d to a ccep t a p 
the superstit ious mot her of 
and beauty of Theodora, wi 
arrogance of that artful paramour might corrupt the piety and happi- 
ness of her son. These obstacles were removed by the inflexible con- 

” Anonym, de Antiquitat. C. P. 1 . iii. 132, in Banduri Iinperimn Orient, tom. i. 
!>• 47. Ludewig (p. 154) argues sensibly 'that Theodora would not have im- 
mortalised a brothel : but I apply this fact to her second and chaster residence 
at Constantinople. 


irpstitutc fQi..Ji£r_ niccc ; and even Vigil anti^ 
Jiistinmn, though she acknowledged thelm 
IS seriously apprehensive lest the levity and 
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stancy of Justinian. He patiently expected the death of the empress; 
he despised the tears of his mother, who soon sunk under the weight 
of her affliction; and a law was promulgated, in the name of the em- 
peror Justin, which abolished the rigid jurisprudence of antiquity. A 
glorious repentance (the words of the edict) was left open for the un- 
happy females who had prostituted their persons on the theatre, and 
they were permitted to contract a legal union with the most illustrious 
of the Romans.-" This indulgence was speedily followed by^the solemn 
nuptia ls of Tust inian_and Theodora: her dignjty was g radu ally exalted" 
with that o f her lover : and, as so on a s tustin had invested. his ne phew 
yi&_ the purpkj^ ^e.p.atriar.ch of Constantiiipple placed, th^mdem , , or 
the heads oftlie emne ror and empress of the Eajl. But the usual 
honours which the severity of Roman manners had allowed to the wives 
of princes could not satisfy either the ambition of Theodora or the 
fondness of Justinian. He seated her on the throne as an equal and 
independent colleague in the sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of 
allegiance was imposed on the governors of the provinces in the j'oint 
names of Justinian and Theodora."® Jfie Eastern, world. felLprostcate. 
before the_genius, and forjune o.f the daughter of Acacius. The prosti- 
tute who, in the presence of innumerable spectators, had polluted 
the theatre of Constantinople, was adored as a queen in the same city, 
by grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, victorious generals, and captive 
monarchs."^ 

Those who believe that the female mind is totally depraved by the 
loss of chastity will eagerly listen to all the invectives of private envy 
or popular resentment, which have dissembled the virtues of Theodora, 
exaggerated her vices, and condemned with rigour the venal or voluntary 
sins of the youthful harlot. From a motive of shame or contempt, she 
often declined the servile homage of the multitude, escaped from the 
odious light of the capital, and passed the greatest part of the year in 
the palaces and gardens which were pleasantly seated on the sea-coast o‘ 
the Proponti.s and the Bosphorus. Her private hours were devoted to 
the prudent as well as grateful care of her beauty, the luxury of the 
bath and table, and tlie long slumber of the evening and the morning 
Her secret apartments were occupied by the favourite women and eu- 

” See the old law in Justinian’s Code ( 1 . v. tit. v. leg. 7, tit, xxvii. Ie{j- » I 
under the years 336 and 454. The new edict (about the year 521 or_S22, Aleman 
p. 38, 96) very awkwardly repeals no more than the clause of mulieres sceniew 
libertina:, tabcrniiriiE. See the novels 89 and 117, and a Greek rescript fron' 
Justinian to the bishops (Aleman, p. 41). 

I swear by the Father, etc., by the Virgin Mary, by the four Gospels, quas 
in manibus teneo, and bj^ the Holy Archangels Michael and Gabriel, purara 
conscientiam germanumquc scrvitiuin me servaturum, sacratissimis ddnn. 
Justiniano ct Theodora: conjugi ejus (Novell, viii. tit. 3). Would the oath 
have been binding in favour of the widow? Communes tituli et triumphi, etc. 
(Aleman, p. 47, 48). ' 

“ Let greatness own her, and she’s mean no more,” etc. 

Without Warburton’s critical telescope, I should never have seen, in tbs 
•'eneral picture of triumphant vicis, any personal allusion to Theodora, 
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nuchs, whose interests and passions she indulged at the expense of 
justice: the most illustrious personages of the state were crowded into 
a dark and sultry antecliamber ; and when at last, after tedious attend- 
ance, diey were admitted to .kiss the feet of Theodora, they experienced., 
as her numour might suggest, the silent arrogance of an empress or the 
ca]>ricious levity of a comedian. Her rapacious avarice to accumulate 
an immense treasure may be excused by the apprehension of her hus- 
band’s death, which could leave no alternative between ruin and the 
throne; and fear as well as ambition might exasperate 1'hcodora against 
two generals who, during a malady of the emperor, had rashly declared 
that they were not disposed to acquiesce in the choice of the capiUU. 
but the reproach of cruelty, so repugnant even to her softer vices, has 
left an indelible stain on the memory of Theodora. Her numerous spies 
observed and zealously reported every action, or word, or look, injurious 
to their royal mistress. Whomsoever they accused were cast into her 
peculiar prisons, ““ inaccessible to the inquiries of justice; and it was 
rumoured that the torture of the rack or scourge had been inflicted in 
the presence of a female tyrant, insensible to the voice of prayer or of 
pity."* Some of these unhappy victims perished in deep unwholesome 
dungeons, while others were permitted, after the loss of their limbs, 
their reason, or their fortune, to appear in the world, the living monu- 
ments of her vengeance, which was commonly extended to the children 
of those whom she had suspected or injured. The senator or bishop 
whose death or exile Theodora had pronounced, was delivered to a 
trusty messenger, and his diligence was quickened by a menace from 
her own mouth. “ If you fail in the execution of my commands, I 
swear by him who liveth for ever that your skin shall be flayed from 
your body,” 

If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted with heresy, her 
exemplary devotion might have atoned, in the opinion of her con- 
temporaries, for pride, avarice, and cruelty; hut if she employed her 
influence to assuage the intolerant fury of the emperor, the present 
age will allow some merit to her religion, and much indulgence to her 
speculative errors.*” The name of Thcpdorii. was-iiUrpflucecl, . with 
equal honQUi:,„in all the pious .aod-diaritable f ound a tion,s_.of .lustinian : 
and the most benevolent institutioji of his reign may ho ascribed to 
the sympathy of the empress for her less fortunate sisters, who had been 
seduced or compelled to embrace the trade of prostitution. A pal ace.. 

“Ilcr prisons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus (Auccdol. c. 4), were timler the 
palace. Darkne.ss is propitious to cruelty, but it is likewise lavourable to 
calumny and fiction. 

“A more jocular whipping was inflicted on Salurnimi.s, for i)ix.siiniing to 
say that his -wife, a favourite of the emitruss, liad not boen found 
tAnccdol, c, 17 . [tom. hi. p. 104, ed. lionnl). 

"Per viveiitem in SKCula e.xcoriari le fariani. Anastasius de Vitis Pont. 
Roman, in Vigilio, p. 40. 

"Ludewig. p. 161-166. I give him credit for the charitable attempt, al- 
though he hath not much charity in his temper. 
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on the .Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, was converted into a stably and 
spacious monastfijry, and ajiijeral maintenance _was .assigned. to flve 
hundre.d wp.inen who. had been collected from the. siree.ts..and bxothelt 
of Constantinople. Tn this safe and holy retreat they were devoted 
to perpetual confinement; and tire despair of some, who threw them- 
selves headlong into the sea, was lost in the gratitude of the penitent;, 
who had been delivered from sin and misery by their generous bene. 
factrcss.““ The prudence of Theodora is celebrated by Justinian him- 
self; and his laws arc attributed to the sage counsels of his most reverend 
ivife, whom he had received as the gift of the Deity.®'' Her courage was 
displayed amidst the tumult of the people and the terrors of the court, 
Her chastity, from the moment of her union with Justinian, is founded 
on the silence of her implacable enemies; and although the daughter oi 
Acacius might be satiated with love, yet some applause is due to tht 
firmness of a mind which could sacrifice pleasure and habit to the 
stronger sense either of duty or interest. The wishes and prayers oi 
Theodora could never obtain the blessing of a lawful son, and, she buriep. 
anjnf ant d aughter, the sole offspring of he r marriage. '*® Notwithstand- 
ing this disappointment, her dominion was permanent and absolute; she 
preserved, by art or merit, the affections of Justinian; and their seem- 
ing dissensions were always fatal to the courtiers who believed them to 
be sincere. Perhaps her health had been impaired by the licentiousness 
of her youth ; but it was always delicate, and she was directed by her 
physicians to use the Evthian warm- baths , In this journey the empress 
was followed by the iWtorian prsefect, the great treasurer, several 
counts and patricians, and a splendid train of four thousand attendants: 
the highways were repaired at her approach; a palace was erected for 
her reception; and as she passed through Bithynia she distributed liberal 
alms to tire churches, the monasteries, and the hospitals, that they might 
implore Heaven for the restoration of her health."® At length, in the 
tw enty-fourth year of her marriage, an d the twen ty-- seco.i?d of.he.cjfiign. 
she was consum ed by a c ancer ;*" and the irreparabTe loss was deplored 

“"Compare llic .Anecdotes (c. .17) with the Edifices ( 1 . i. c. 9). How 
differently may the same fact be stated 1 John Malala (tom. ii. p. i 74 i 175 
[p. 440, 441, cd. Bonn!) observes, that on this, or a similar occasion, she 
released and clothed the girls whom she had purchased from the stews at 


five aurei apiece. 

'■"Novel, viii. I. An allusion to Theodora. Her enemies read the name 
Diemonodora (Aleman, p. ^ [Procop. tom. iii, p. 415, ed. Bonn]). 

St Sabas refii-sed to pray for a son of Theodora, lest he shonhl prove a 
heretic worse Ihan.AnaslasLus himself (Cyril in Vit. St...Sab% apud Aleman, 

p. 70, 109 [Procop. tom, iii. p. 42I1 4 ^ 2 i cd. Bonn]). 

""Sec John Malala, tom. ii. p. 174 Ip- 441. ed. Bonn]. Theophanes, p. IS8 
[tom. i. ]>, 286, cd. Bonn]. Procopius dc Aidinc. 1 . 1[. c. 3. _ 

"Theodora Chalcedonensis sjmodi iiiiniica caiiccns plaea lolo Oorpore perittsa 
vitain prodigiosc finivit (Victor .Tunitnensis iti Chron.). On such occasions 
an orthodox mind is steeled against pity. Alcmannus {p» I 3 ) understanns 

the eMfius of Theophanes as civil language, which dow not impJy 

cither piety or repentance; yet two years after her death St. Theodora is 
celebrated by Paul Silentiarius (in Proem, ver. So-d^). 
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by her husband, who, in the room of a theatrical prostitute, might have 
selected the purest and most noble virgin of the East.*^ 

II. A material difference may be observed in the games of antiquity: 
the most eminent of Ihe Greeks were actors, the Romans werejnerely 
,spe£tators. The Olympic stadiuni was open to wealth, merit, and ambi- 
tion,; "and if the candidates could depend on their personal skill and 
activity, they might pursue the footsteps of .Diomede and Menelaus, 
and conduct tlieir own horses in the rapid career.'*- Ten, t\Yenty, forty 
chariots, were allowed to start at the same instant; a crown of kaves 
^s the reward of the victor, aad his. fame, with Uiat of Jiis family, and 
country, was chanlLed in lyric strains more durable .than monuments of 
bra ss and.jnarbie. But a senator, or even a citizen, conscious of his 
<lignity, would have blushed to expose his person or his horses in the 
circus of Rome. The games were exhibited at the c.xixiiisc of the re- 
public, the magistrates, or the emperors; but the reins were abandoned 
to servile hands; and if the profits of a favourite charioteer sometimes 
exceeded those of an advocate, they must be considered as the effects 
of popular extravagance, and the high wages of a disgraceful profession. 
The race, in its first institution, was a simple contest of two chariots, 
whose drivers were distinguished by whitn and red liveries: two addi- 
tional colours, a light green and a cterulean blue, were afterwards intro- 
fluced; and, as the races were repeated twenty-five times,, one hundred 
chariots contributed in tlie same day to the pomp of the circus. The four 
jactiom soon acquired a legal establishment and a mysterious origin, 
and their fanciful colours were derived from the various appearances of 
nature in the four seasons of the year; the red dog-star of summeij the 
s nows of w inter, the deep shades of.aut_umji, aiid tlie chcerfirrverdure 
.of the s prltig .'*** Another interpretation’ preferred the elements to the 
seasons, and the struggle of the green and blue was supposed to repre- 
sent j ;he confl ict of the earth and sea. Their respective victories an- 
nounced either a plentiful harvest dr'a prosperous navigation, and the 
hostility of the husbandmen and mariners wa.s somewhat less absurd 
than the blind ardour of the Roman people, who devoted their lives 
and fortunes to the colour which they had espoused. Such folly was 

”As she iJcrseciUcd the poijc.s, .'uid rejected a council, Tl.arc»iiiu.s exhausts 
the names of Eve, Dalila, Herodias, etc.; after which he ha.s recourse to his 
infernal dictionary; civis itifcrni — alumna dEcmomim — s<itaiiico agitata spiritu 
— icstro porcita diabolico, etc. etc. (a.d. 548, Nn. 24). 

“Read and feel the twenty-third book of the Iliad, a living picture of 
manners, passions, and the whole form and spirit of the chariot-race. West's 
Dissertation on the Olympic Games (sect, xii.-xvii.) affords much curious and 
authentic information. 

"The four colours, albali, russati, prasini, veneli, represent the four seasons, 
according to Cassiodorus. (Var. Hi. 51), who lavishes much wit and clo- 
([uence on this theatrical mystery. Of Uiese colour.^, the three first may be 
fairly translated, white, red, and green. Venetus is explained by ceeruleus, a 
word various and vague : it is properly the sky reflected in the sea ; but custom 
and convenience may allow blue as an equivalent. (Robert. Stephan, sub voce. 
Spence’s Polyraetis, p. 328,) 
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disdained and indulged by the wisest princes; but the names of Caligula, ' 
Nero, Vitellius, Yerus, Co mmn dus, Caracalla, ancL. Elag abalus . .^yefe 
enrolled in t'^ blue or gree n factio ns of theafeus: they frequented thdr 
stables, applauded their favourites, "cMstised'Tiheir antagonists, anr^l 
deserved" the esteem of tFe populace by the_natufal or a ffe'cted'im itation 
of their .mannas. "ITiF bloody and tumultuous contest continued to 
disturb the public festivity till the last age of the spectacles of Rome; 
and Theodoric, from a motive of justice or affection, interposed his 
authority to protect the greens against the violence of a consul and a 
patrician who were passionately addicted to the blue faction of the 
circus.'** 

Constantinople adopted the follies, thou^i not the virtues, of ancient 
Rome; and the same factions which had agitated the circus raged with 
redoubled fury in the hippodrome. Under the reign of Anastasius, this 
popular frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal ; and the greens, who had 
treacherously concealed stones and daggers under baskets of fruit, 
massacred at a solemn festival .thre e thousand of th eir blue a dversaries.'*^ 
From the capital this pestilence was diffused into the provinces and 
cities of the East, and the sportive distinction of two colours produced 
two strong and irreconcilable factions, which shook the foundations of 
a feeble government.’"' The popular dissensions, founded on the most 
serious interest or holy pretence, have scarcely equalled ,the obstinacy 
of this wanton discord, which invaded the peace of families, divided 
friends and brothers, and tempted the female sex, though seldom seen 
in the circus, to espouse the inclinations of their lovers, or to contradict 
the wishes of their husbands. Every law, either human or divine, was 
trampled under foot; and as long as the party was successful, its deluded 
followers appeared careless of private distress or public calamity. The 
licence, without the freedom, of democracy, was revived at Antioch and 
Tonstantinople, and the support of a faction became necessary to every 
candidate for civil or ecclesiastical honours. A secret attachment to 
the family or sect of Anastasius was imputed to the greens; the blues 
were zealously devoted to the cause of orthodoxy and Justinian,’*^ and 

“See Ouuphrius Panvinius de Ludis Circensibiis, 1. i. c. 10, ii; the seven- 
teenth Annotation on Mascou’s History ol the Germans; and Aleman, ad 
c. vii. 

“ MarcclHn, in Chron. p. 47 [anno 501], Instead of the vulgar word veneta, 
he uses the more exquisite terms of camlea and carcalis, Baronius (a.d, 501, 
No. 4, S, 6) is satisfied that tlie blues were orthodox; but Tillemont is angry at 
die supposition, and will not allow any martyrs in a playhouse (Hist, des Emp. 
tom. vi. p. 554), 

“ See Procopius (Persic. 1, i. c. 24). In describing the vices of the factions 
and of the government, the publie is not more favourable than the sccrei his- 
torian. Aleman, (p. 26 [tom. iii. p. 373, cd. Bonn]) has quoted a fine passage 
from Gregory Nazianzen, which proves the inveteracy of the evil. 

'"The partiality of Justinian for the blues (Anecdot. c. 7 [tom. iii. p. S3» 
ed. Bonn]) is attested by Evagrius (Hist. Eccles, 1. iv, c. 32), J8bn,.Malsiiil 
(tom. ii. p, 138, 139 [p, 152, ed. Oxon.; Hb. xviii. p, 435, ed. Bonn]), especially 
for Antioch, and Theophanes (p. 142 [p. 256, cd. Bonn]), 
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their grateful patron protected, above five years, the disorders of a 
faction whose seasonable tumults overawed the palace, the senate, and 
the capitals of the East. Tnsolent with royal favour, the blues affected 
to strike terror by a peculiar and barbaric dress — the long hair of the 
Huns, their close sleeves and ample garments, a lofty step, and a 
sonorous voice. In the day they concealed their two-edged poniards, 
but in the night they boldly assembled in arms and in numerous bands, 
prepared for every act of violence and rapine. Their adversaries of the 
green faction, or even inoffensive citizens, were stri[)ped and often mur- 
dered by these nocturnal robbers, and it became dangerous to wear any 
gold buttons or girdles, or to appear at a- late hour in the streets of a 
peaceful capital. A daring spirit, rising with impunity, proceeded to 
violate the safeguard of private houses; and fire was employed to 
facilitate the attack, or to conceal the crimes, of these factious rioters. 
No place was safe or sacred froni their depredations; to gratify either 
avarice or revenge they profusely spilt the blood of the innocent; 
churches and altars were polluted by atrocious murders, and it was the 
boast of the assassins that their dexterity could always inflict a mortal 
wound with a single stroke of their dagger. The dissolute youth of 
Constantinople adopted the blue livery of disortlcr; the laws were 
silent, and the bonds of society were relaxed; creditors were compelled 
to resign their obligations; judges to reverse their sentence; masters to 
enfranchise their slaves; fathers to supply the extravagance of their 
children; noble matrons were prostituted to the lust of their servants; 
beautiful boys were torn from the arms of their parents; and wives, 
unless they preferred a voluntary death, were ravished in the presence 
of their husljands.''* The despair of the greens, who were persecuted by 
their enemies and deserted by the magistrate, assumed the privilege of 
defence, perhaps of retaliation; but those who survived the combat were 
dragged to execution, and the unhappy fugitives, escaping to woods and 
caverns, preyed without mercy on the society from whence they were 
expelled. Those ministers of justice who had courage to punish the 
ci-imes and to brave the resentment of the blues became the victims 
of their indiscreet zeal: a prajfect of Constantinople fled for refuge 
to the holy sepulchre, a count of the East was ignominiously whipped, 
and a governor of Cilicia was hanged, by the order of 1'he odora. 
on the tomb of two assassins whom he had' condemned for tEe mur- 
der of his groom, and a daring attack upon his own life,*" An aspir- 
ing candidate may be tempted to build his greatness on the public con- 

*A wife (says Procopius) who was seized and almust ravished by a lilue- 
coat, threw herself into the Bosphorus. The bishops of the second Syria 
(Aleman, p. 36 [tom. iii. p. 374, ed. Bonn]) deplore a similar suicide, the Ruilt 
or glory of female chastify, and name the heroine. 

"The doubtful credit of' Procopius (Anecdot, c. 17) is supported by the 
less partial Evagrius, who confii'nts the fact, and specifies the names, The 
tragic fate of the prtefect of Constantinople is related by John Malata (tom. ii. 
p. I3Q [p. 416, ed. Bonnl). 
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fusion, but it is the interest as well as duty of a sovereign to maintain 
the authority of the laws. The first edict of Justinian, which was often 
repeated and sometimes executed, announced his firm resolution to 
support the innocent, and to chastise the guilty, of every denomination 
and colour. Yet the balance of justice was still inclined in favour of 
the blue faction, by the secret affection, the habits, and the fears of the 
emperor; his equity, after an apparent struggle, submitted without re- 
luctance to the implacable passions of Theodora, and the empress never 
forgot or forgave the injuries of the comedian. At the accession of the 
younger Justin, the proclamation of equal and rigorous justice indirectly 
condemned the partiality of the former reign. “ Ye blues, Justinian is 
no more! ye greens, he is still alive! 

A sedition, which almost laid Constantinople in ashes, was excited by 
the mutual hatred and momentary reconciliation of the two factions. In 
the fifth year of his reign Justinian celebrated the festival of thejdes 
of January: the games were incessantly disturbed by the clamorous 
discontent of the greens; till the twenty-second race the emperor main- 
tained his silent gravity; at length, yielding to his impatience, he con- 
descended to hold, in abrupt sentences, and by the voice of a crier, the 
most singular dialogue that ever passed between a prince and his sub- 
jects. Their first complaints were respectful and modest; they accused 
the subordinate ministers of oppression, and proclaimed their wishes for 
the long life and victory of the emperor. “ Be patient and attentive, ye 
insolent railers! ” exclaimed Justinian; “hamut?, ye Jews, Samaritans, 
and Manic hffians! ” The greens still attempted to awaken his compas- 
sion. “ We are poor, we are innocent, we are injured, we dare not pass 
tlirough the streets: a general persecution is exercised against our name 
and colour. Let us die, 0 emperor I but let us die by your command, 
and for your service! ” But the repetition of partial and passionate 
invectives degraded, in their eyes, the majesty of the purple; they re- 
nounced allegiance to the prince who refused justice to his people, 
lamented that the father of Justinian had been born, and branded his 
son with the opprobrious names of a homicide, an ass, and a perjured 
tyrant. “ Do you despise your lives? ” cried the indignant monarch. 
The blues rose with fury from their seals, their hostile clamours thun- 
dered in the hippodrome, and their adversaries, deserting the unequal 
contest, spread terror and despair through the streets of Constantinople. 
At this dangerous moment, seven notorious assassins of both factions, 
who had been condemned by the prtefect, were carried round the city, 

.See John Malala (tom. ii. p. 147 [p. 422, eel. Bonn] 1 ; yet he owns tliat 
Justinian was attached to the blues. The seeming discord of the emperor and 
Theodora is perhaps viewed with too much jealousy and refinement by 
Procopius (Anecdol. c. 10 [t. iii. p. 70, ed. Bonn]). See Aleman. Preefat. p. 6. 

“This dialogue, which Theophancs has preserved, exhibits the popular lan- 
guage, as well as the manners, of Constantinople in the sixth century. Their 
Greek is mingled with many strange and barbarous words, for which Ducange 
cannot al wavs find a meaning or, ctymoIooT. 
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and afterwards transported to the place of execution in the suburb of 
Pera. Four were immediately beheaded; a fifth was hanged; but, when 
the same punishment was inflicted on the remaining two, the rope 
broke, they fell alive to the ground, the populace applauded their escape, 
and the monks of St. Coiion, issuing from the neighbouring convent, 
conveyed them in a boat to the sanctuary of the church."- As one of 
these criminals was of the blue, and the other of the green, livery, the 
two factions were equally provoked by the cruelty of their oppressor or 
the ingratitude of their patron, and a short truce was concluded till they 
had delivered their prisoners and satisfied their revenge. The palace 
of the priefect, who withstood the seditious torrent, was instantly burnt, 
his officers and guards were massacred, the prisons were forced open, 
and freedom was restored to those who could only use it for the public 
destruction. A military force which had been despatched to the aid of 
the civil magistrate was fiercely encountered by an armed multitude, 
whose numbers and boldness continually increased: and the Jderuli, the 
wil dest barbarians iix_the service of the empire, oy erlu ruetl. the p riests 
and the ir r elics, jylilqh, from.a piojis motive, had been .rashly interposed 
to separate the bloody conflict. The tumult was exasperated by this 
sacril^e; the people fought with “enthusiasm in the cause of God; the 
women, from the roqfs ancl windows, showred sfimes on the heads’ o| 
'tIie~soldiers, who darted _firebrand_s"agmnst llie liouse.sj juid' the’ various 
flam'es, wEuA had been Itindled by the hands of citizens and strangers, 
spread witTiout. control over the face of the city. The conflagration 
TnvbrvecT the cathedral of St. Sophia, the baihs of Zcuxiiipus, a part of 
the palace from the first entrance to the altar of Mars, and the long 
portico from the palace to the forum of Constantine: a large hospital, 
with the sick patients, was consumed; many churches and stately edifices 
were destroyed; and an inujionse treasure of gold and sjlycr jvas either 
mgJted-QCjLogt. From such scenes of horror rlistriisa, the wise jind 
wealthy_ citiz ens Reap ed over the Bosphorus to the Asiatic side, "and 
during five ,days Constantinople was abandoned to the factions, whose 
watchword, Nika, vanq uish! has given a name to this memorable sedi- 
tion."” 

As long as the factions were divided, the triumphant blues and de- 
sponding greens appeared to behold with the same indifference the dis- 
orders of the state. They agreed to censure the corrupt management 
of justice and the finance; and the two responsible ministers, the artful 
.Tribonian and the r apacious John of Ca ppadoc ia, were loudly arraigned 
as the authors of the public misery. The peaceful murmurs of the 

See this church and niona.stcry in DucaiiKC, C. P. Christiana, 1 . iv, p. i8-!. 

“The history of'the Niha sedition is extracted from Marcellitnis (in Chron. 
[an. 5321), Procopius (Persic. 1 . i, c. 2C (c. 24, tom. i. p. no, cd, Ronnl), John 
Malala (tom. ii. p. 213-218 [ed. Ox.; p, 473 - 477 i cA. Bonnl), Chron. Paschal. 
(p> 336-340, tom. i. p. 620 sqq. [ed. Bonn]), Tlteophancs (Chronograph, 
P- 134-158 [ed. Par. tom. i. p. 278-286, ed. Bonn]), and Zonaras ( 1 . xiv, 
p. 61-63), 
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people would have been disregarded: they were heard witli respect when 
the city was in flames; the quaestor and the praifect were instantly re- 
moved, and their offices were filled by two senators of blameless in- 
tegrity. After this popular concession Justinian proceeded to the hip- 
podrome to confess his own errors, and to accept the repentance of his 
grateful subjects; but they distrusted his assurances, though solemnly 
pronounced in the presence of the holy gospels; and the emperor, alarmed 
by their distrust, retreated with precipitation to the strong fortress of 
the palace. The obstinacy of the tumult was now imputed to a secret 
and ambitious conspiracy, and a suspicion wa.s entertained that the in- 
surgents, more especially the green faction, had been supplied with arms 
and money by Hypa tius and Pompey, two patricians who could neither 
forget with honour, nor remember with safety, that they were the 
nephews of the emperor Anastasius. Capriciously trusted, disgraced, 
and pardoned by the jealous levity of the monarch, they had appeared 
as loyal servants before the throne, and, during five days of the tumult, 

' they were detained as important hostages; till at length, the fears of 
Justinian prevailing over his prudence, he viewed the two brothers in 
tlie light of spies, perhaps of assassins, and sternly commanded them 
to depart from the palace. After a fruitless representation that obedi- 
ence might lead to involuntary treason, they retired to their houses, 
and in the morning of the sixth day Hypatius was surrounded and seized 
by the people, who, regardless of his virtuous resistance and the tears of 
his wife, transported their favourite to the forum of Constantine, and, 
instead of a diadem, placed a rich collar on his head. If tlie usurper, 
who afterwards pleaded the merit of his delay, had complied with the 
advice of his senate, and urged the fury of the multitude, their first 
irresistible effort might have oppressed or expelled his trembling com- 
petitor, The Byzantine palace enjoyed a free communication with the 
sea, vessels lay ready at the garden-stairs, and a secret resolution was 
already formed to convey the emperor witli his family and treasures to 
a safe retreat at some distance from the capital. 

Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom he raised from the theatre 
had not renounced the timidity as well as the virtues of her sex. In the 
midst of a council where Belisarius was present, Theodora alone dis- ' 
played the spirit of a hero, and she alone, without apprehending his 
future hatred, could save the emperor from the imminent danger and 
his unworthy fears. “If flight,” said the consort of Justinian, “.were 
the only means of safety, yet I should disdain to fly. Death is the 
condition of our birtli, but they who have reigned should never survive 
the loss of dignity and dominion. I implore Heaven that I may never 
be seen, not a day, without my diadem and purple; that I may no longer 
behold the light when I cease to be saluted with' the name of queen. 
If you resolve, 0 Csesar! to fly, you have treasures; behold the sea, , 
you have ships; but tremble lest the desire of life should expose you to 
wretched exile and ignominious death. For my own part, I adhere to 
the maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a glorious sepulchre.” The 
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firmness of a woman restored the courage to deliberate and act, and 
cour age, soon discovers the resources of. .the .moaL desp erate situation. 
it was "an 'easy and a decisive measure to revive the 'aiiTmosity oPthe 
factions; the blues were astonished at their own guilt and folly, that 
a trifling injury should provoke them lo conspire with (heir implacable 
enemies against a gracious and liberal benefactor; they again pro- 
claimed the majesty of Justinian; and the greens, with then upstart 
emperor, were left alone in the hiptrodroinc. The fidelity of the guards 
was doubtful; but the military force of Justinian consisted in three 
thousand veterans, who harl been trained to valour and discipline in 
the Persian and Illyrian wars. Under the connnantl of ,lielisarijj^_ and 
M undu s, they silently marched in two divisions from the palace, forced 
'their obscure way through narrow passages, expiring flames, and falling 
edifices, and burst open at the same moment the two opposite gates of 
the hippodrome. In this narrow space the disorderly and affrighted 
crowd was incapable of resisting on either side a firm and regular attack; 
the blues signalised the fury of their repentance, and it is computed that 
above thirty thousand persons were slain in the merciless and promiscu- 
ous carnage of the day. Hypatius was dragged from his throne, and 
conducted with his brother Pompey to the feet of the emperor; they 
implored his clemency, but their crime was manifest, their innocence 
uncertain, and Justinian had been loo much terrified lo forgive. The 
next morning the two nephews of Anastasius, with eighteen illustrious 
accomplices, of patrician or consular rank, were privately executed by 
the soldiers, their bodies were thrown into the sea, their palaces razed, 
and their fortunes confiscated. The hippodrome itself was condemned, 
during several years, to a mournful silence; with the restoration of the 
games the same disorders revived, and the blue and green factions con- 
tinued to afflict the reign of Justinian, and to disturb the tranquillity 
of the Eastern empire."^ 

ill. That empire, after Rome was barbarous, still embraced (he 
nations whom she had conquered beyond the Hadriatic, and as far as 
the frontiers of ^IhiopiajmiPersia. JjjstiniaQ rcigncd-o.vc r sixt y-four 
provinces and nine hun dred audjObir^-fiye dtics his dominions wd'e 
blessed by nature with the advantages oT sml, ’situation, and climate, 
and the improvements of human art had been perpetually diffused along 
the coast of the Mediterranean and the banks of the Nile from ancient 
Troy to the Egyptian Thebes. Abraliam '''' had been relieved by the 

” Marcellintis says, in general terms, iunumeris poptilis in circo truciilatis. 
Procopius numbers 30,000 victims [tom. i. p. 120, ctl, ISoniil ; and the a.ii.ooo 
of Tlieophanes arc swelled to 40,000 by the more recent ^onaras [tom. ii. p. 63]. 
Siu-h is the usiial.Erpgrcs.s.pf exaggeraliuu. 

''’ Hicrocle's, a contemporary of Justinmn, composed Ids ( Itineraria, 

p. 631), or review of the c.astern provinces and cities, before tlie year 53 S 
(Wesseling, in Pra;fal. and Not. ad p. O23, etc.). 

'“See the Book of Genesis (xii. 10), and the administration of Joseph. The 
annals of the Greeks and Hebrews agree in the early arts and plenty of Egypt: 
out this antiquity supposes a long scries of improvement; and Warlmrtoii, 
^yho is almost stifled by the Hebrc'w, calls aloud for the Samaritan, chronology 
t Divine Legation, vol. iii. p. 29, etc.). 
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well-known plenty of Egypt; the same country, a small and populous 
tract, was still capable of exporting each year^two hundred and sixty 
thousand auartep_o^[jvheal^fpr,the,use of Constantinople;'*" and the 
capital of Justinian was supplied with the manufactures, of .Sidon fifteen 
centuries after they had been celebrated in the poems of Homer.'" The 
annual powers of vegetation, instead of being exhausted by two thousand 
harvests, were renewed and invigorated by skilful husbandry, rich 
manure, and seasonable repose. The breed of domestic animals was 
infinitely multiplied. Plantations, buildings, and the instruments of 
labour and luxury, which are more durable than the term of human 
life, were accumulated by the care of successive generations. Tradition 
preserved, and experience simplified, the humble practice of the arts; 
society was enriched by the division of labour and the facility of ex- 
change; and every Roman was lodged, clothed, and subsisted by the 
industry of a thousand hands. The invention of the loom and .distaff 
lias been .piously ascribed to the gods. In every age a variety of animal 
and vegetable productions, liiair, skins, wool, flax, cotton, and at length 
silk, have been skilfully manufactured to hide or adorn the human 
body; they were stained ivith an infusion of permanent colours, and 
the pencU was_ successfully emplpyed to improve .tb.e Jabours pj .the 
loom, in the choice ' of "those coloure**® which" imitate the beauties.of 
nature, the, freecbm of taste and fa'shion was indulged’; but the cleep 
purj^e '"* wli iQi’ t he rKomlci_ans.Mlractecl from a shell-fish.was.restraine J 
te_ui'e sjc red pgrsoh~'and palace of' the emperor, and the penalties of 
"treason were denounced against th’c'amBitiQus* subjects who dared to 
usurp the prerogative of the throne.'" 

'" Eight millions of Roman modii, besides a contriiiulion of 80,000 aurei 
for, the e.xpcnses of watcf-carriagc, from which the subject was graciousl.i' 
excused. See the Ihirtccnlh Edict of Justinian fc. viii.J ; the numbers are 
checked and verified by the agruoiricnt of the Greek and Latin texts. 

"‘Homer’s Iliad, vi. -aSy. Tlio:.e veils, Tr.VXot ira/iTolKihin. were the work 
of the Sidoiiian woiiien. Hut this iiassage is more honourable to the manu- 
factures than to the navigation of Phoenicia, from whence they had been 
imported to Troy in Phrygian bottoms. 

“See in Ovid (dc Arte Amandi, iil. 269, etc.) a poetical list of twelve 
colours' borrowed from flowers, the elements, etc. Rut it is almost impos- 
sible to diseriminate by words all the nice and various shades both of art 
and nafure. 

“Uy the discovery of cochineal, etc., we far surpass the colours of antiq- 
uity. Their royal purple had a strong smell, and a dark cast as deep as 
bull's blood-^obscuritas rubens (says Cassiodorus, Var. 1 . i, c. 2) nigredo 
sanguinea. The President Goguet (Originc dcs Loix et dcs Arts, part ii. I. 
if. c. 2, p. 184-21S) will amuse and satisfy the reader. I doubt whether his 
book, especially in England, Is as well known as it deserves to be. 

Pllslorical proofs of this jealousy have been occasionally introduted, and 
many more might have been added; but the arbitrary acts of despotism 
were justified by the sober and general declarations of law (Codex Theodosiart. 

1 , X. tit. 21, leg. 3; Codex Justinian. 1 . xi; tit. 8, leg. s)- An inglorious per- 
mission, and necessary restriction, yfa,s applied to the miniee, the' fem^e 
dancers (Cod. 'Theodos. 1 . xv. tit 7 i **)• 
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I need not explain that silk ““ is originally spun from the bowels of a 
caterpillar, and that it composes the golden tomb from whence a worm 
emerges in the form of a butterfly. Till the rei gn o f Tustinian. the silk- 
worms who feed onjhe leaves of the white mulberry-tree were confined 
j^'China; tho se of the pine, .the oak, .add the ash were' common hi tlie 
forests both of Asia and Europe; but as their education is more diffT- 
cuit, and their produce more uncertain, they were generally neglected, 
except in the jittle jsland of Ceos, near the coast of .Attica, A thin 
gauze was procuVed from their .webs, and this Cean. manufacture, .the 
invention of ..a .wotrvan, for female use, was long admired . boib..ia. the 
East and at R ome. Whatever suspicions may be raised by the garments 
of Ihe’Med.es aS Assyrians, Virgil is the most ancient writer who ex- 
pressly mentions the sqftf wool which was combed from .the trees of 
the Seres or .Chinesg,;’““ and this natural error, less marvellous thaa the 
truth ".’ was slowly corrected' by the knowledge of a valuable Insect, 
.the. first artificer of tlie luxury of nations. That rare and elegant 
luxury was .censured, in the . reign , of Tiberiys, by the gravest of the 
Romans; and Pliny, in affected thougli forcible language, has con- 
demned the thirst of gain, which explored the last confines of the earth 
for the pernicious purpose. oL exposing to the public, eye. naked draperies 
a.nd transparent matrons.®’ A dress which showed the turn of the limbs 
and colour of the skin might gratify vanity or provoke desire; ihe. 
si,lks_which had been closely woven .in China were sometimes unravelled 
by' the I’hcBnician women, and the precious materials were multiplied 

“"In the history of insects (far more wonderful than Ovid’.s Mclainorphnscs) 
the silkworm holds a consiiicuons place. The l)onibyx of the isle of Cen.<;, as 
described by Pliny (Hist. Natur. xi. ad, 27, with the notes of the two learned 
.Jesuits, Hardouin and ilroticr), may he illu.stratcd by a similar species in 
China (Memoires snr les Cliinois, tom. ii. p. S7S‘5{)8) ; l)ul our silkworm, as 
well as the white mulberry-tree, were unknown to Theophrastus and Pliny. 

[The first ancient writer who gives any information respecting the use of 
silk is Aristotle (Hi.tl. .-biim. v. c. 19), whose account has been adopted with 
various modifications by Pliny, Clemens Alcxaiidriniis, and Basil. Gibbon 
has fallen into one or two mistakes here. He has confounded the island of 
Ceos, near the coast of Attica, with the island of Cos, o(T the western coast 
of Asia Minor, the latter, and not Ceos, being cclehnitcd for its transparent 
garments; and he has without authority supposed that a species of silkworm 
was bred in this island. But Aristotle, after describing the silkworm of the 
East, only says, “ Pamphilc, daughter of Plates, is reported to have first woven 
in Cos.” It is therefore probable that the raw silk from Ihc interior of Asia 
was brought to Cos, and there manufactured, in the same waj\ as we learn 
from Procopius, that it was brought some centuries later to be woven in tlie 
Pheenician cities of Tyre and Berytus. — O. S.] 

“Georgic. ii. 121. __Serica quando vcncrint in ustiiu planissinic non scio: 
suspicor tamen in Jiilii Cicsaris aevo, nam ante non inveiiio, says Justus Lipsiut 
(Excursus i. ad Tacit. Amial. ii. 32). Sec Dion Cas.sius ( 1 . xliii. [c. 24) p. 358, 
edit. Rcimar), and Pausanias ( 1 , vi. [c. 26, § 6-9] p. S19J, the first who de- 
scribes, however strangely, the Seric insect. 

"Tam longinquo orbe petitur, ut in publico matrona transluccat . . . ut 
denudet foeminas vestis (Plin, vi. 20, xi. 26). Varro and Publius Syrus had 
already played on the Toga vitrea, ventus textilis, and nebula linea (Herat. 
Sermon, i. 2, loi, with the notes of Torrentius and Dacter). 
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by a looser texture, and the intermixture of linen threads."® Jwo hum ' 
dred years after the .age, of Pliny the use of pure or even of mixed sillts 
was. confined to the female' sex, "till the opulent citizens of Rome and 
the provinces were insensil51y~Iamiliarised with the example of^Elaga- 
balus, the first who, by this effeminate habit, had sullied the dignity oT 
'ah emperor and a man. Aurelian complained that a pound of silk was 
sold at Rome for twelve ounces of gold ; but the simply Increased with 
the demand, and the price diminished with the supply. If accident 
or monopoly sometimes raised the value even above the standard of Aurc- 
lian, the manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus were sometimes compelled, 
by the operation of the same causes, to content themselves with a ninth 
part of that extravagant rate."" A law was thought necessary to dis- 
criminate the dress of comedians from that of senators, and of the 
silk exported from its native country the far greater part was consumed 
by the subjects of Justinian. They were still more intimately acquainted 
with a shel l-fis h of the.J^editerranean, siirn aiagd the , silkworm of the 
sea : theji ne wool or hair by which the mother-of-pearl affixes itself 
to the rock is now manufactured for curiosity jaffierjhan ijsei""amra^ 
rbbeJpKafiied from the same jingula f materials was the gift of Qie 
Rgnian ejnperof to' the satraps of Armenia?"' 

A valuable rfierch'andise of small bulk~is capable of defraying the, 
expense of land-carriage, and the emravan s trave rsed the w hole latitude u 

Asia i n two hundred and forty-thr^e daj^ fromjlie Chinese o cean to^ 
ifig..sea;CO€ast_pf.'.Syiia.^^llk was inamedrately7deljveFe"d’tp’3hc.’R^manT 
.by tffe Peireian merchants^' "who 'frequented tlie fairs of Armenia'and * 
Nisibis; but "thirirade, which in the intervals of truce was oppressed 
by avarice and jealousy, was totally interrupted by the long wars of 
the rival monarchies. The Great King might proudly number Sogdiana, 
and even Serica, among the provinces of his empire, but his real 
dominion was bounded by the Oxus, and his useful intercourse with the 
Sogdoites, beyond the river, depended on the pleasure of their con- 
querors, the white Huns and the Turks, who successively reigned ovei 
that industrious people. Yet the most savage dominion has not extir- 

“’Ou the texture, colours, names, and use of the silk, half-silk, and linen 
garments of antiquity, see the profound, diffuse, and obscure researches of 
the great Salmasius (in Hist. August, p. 127, 309. 310, 339, 341, 343, 344, 388- 
391, 39 S» 513). who was ignorant of the most common trades of Dijon or 
Leyden. 

“ Flavius Vopiscus in Aurelian. c. 45, in Hist. August, p. 224. Sec Sal- 
masius ad Hist. Aug. p. 302, and Plinian. Excercitat. in Solnutm, p. 694, 695. 
The Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 25) state a partial and imperfect rate of the 
price of silk in the time of Justinian. 

"Procopius de jEdif. 1 . iii. c. i. These pinnes de mer arc found near 
Smyrna, Sicily, Corsica, and Minorca; and a pair of gloves of their silk was 
presented to Pope Benedict XIV. 

” Procopius, Persic, 1 . i. c. 20 ; 1 . ii. c. 25 : Gothic. 1 . iv. c. ty, Menander 
in Excerpt. Legal, p. 107 [ed. Par.:_ p. 296, ed. Bonn]. Of the , Parthian 
or Persian empire, Isidore of Cliarax (in Stathinis Parthicis, p. 7, 8, in Hudson, 
Geograph, Minor, tom. ii.) has marked the roads, and Ammianus Marcellinus 
fl. xxiii. c, 6,' p. 400) has enumerated the provinces. . 
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pated the seeds o£ agricullurc and commerce in a region which is cele- 
brated as one of the four gardens of Asia; the citics.of S aniarc and and 
Bpchara. are advantageously scaled for the exchange Qf,.it5„_variQiUS, 
productions, Eiprl thpir .iiieiThants .putcjiascd from, the Clunese ” the 
raw or' manufactured silk which they transported into I’crsia for the 
iiie of the Roman empire. In the vam. capital of China the Sogdian 
caravans were entertained as the suppliant embassies of tributai^r king' 
clonis, and, if they returned in stifcty, the bold adventure was rewarded 
with exorbitant gain. But the difficult and perilous march from Samat 
hand to Ihejlrst town of .Shensi, could not be performed in less than 
sixty, eighty, or one hundred day.5; as soon as they had passed the 
Jaxartes they entered the desert, and the wandering hordes, unless they 
are restrained by armies and garrisons, have always considered the 
citizen and the traveller as the objects of lawful rapine. Ty. escape th^ ' 
Tar tar rob bers and the tyranls..of P.ersla, the sllk-carayiuis. axplpred a 
inor e so uthern road; diey travc.r.sed.the mountains of Thibei^ de.sicehrled^ 
the s treams of the^G an ges o r thc.Iadii?, and patiently expected, in thr 
poTu'of Guzerat and_Malabar, the annual fleets., of the .West-'''’ But 
the dangers of ifieTesert were found less intolerable than toli^ hunger, 
and the loss of time; the attempt was seldom renewed, and . (he only 
E.urppean_who has passed that_ unfrcqucnlcd way .applmids ’ his own' 
ciiiigence thtit riri n ine mon ths a fter hisTdcparturc froin Reldn, hc~rcaclii^ 
tli.e.mqu{h of'the thUui The ocean, however, was^ open to the free 
communication of manltind. From the great river to the tropic of 
Cancer the provinces of China were subdued and civili.scd by the em- 
perors of the North; they were filled about the time of the Christian 
era with cities and men, mulberry-trees luid their precious inhabitants; 
and if the Chinese, with the knowledge of the compicss, had possessed 
the genius of the Greeks or Phcnnicians, they might have spread their 
discoveries over the southern hemisphere. I am not qualified to exam- 
ine, and I am not disposed to believe, their distant voyages to the 
Persian Gulf or the Cape of Good Hope; but their ancestors might 
equal the labours and success of the present race, and the sphere of 
their navigation might extend from the isles of Japan to the j l raits 
of Malaccit . the Pillars , if we may apply that name, of. an 

"The Iflincl admiration of the Jesuits confound.s the diflcrent periods of 
the Qiineso history. They are iiiore critically (listiiitfuished hy M. de Guignes. 
(Hist, dcs Huns, tom. i. part i. in the Tables, part ii. in the Geo*graphy. 
Memoircs de I'Acadtoie des IuscripU<m.s, tom. .\xxii. xxxvi. xlii. xliii.), who 
discovers the gradual progrc.ss of the truth of the annals and the extent of 
the monarchy, till the Chri.slian era. He has searched with a curious eye Jjie 
ponnectio ns of the Chines e with the n ations of. tlie "Wes t ; hit t. the.se connections 
a rOirgliT castiiil ; and~of)S.i:uiic fiio r duTtlic^ Roniaii.s ciitertaiii a...snsp''crom th at 
the or gin;e possessed an empire not iri fo'rior to their own. 

”Tiie roads, from China.tp .Peigia and Hind ostan m ay he invc-sligated .in 
fecJC.e]?dpns. of ITacklu^t and Theven^ (lli'c amba.s.sadoK 0 V SluTrokli, Ahthoh'y 
Jenkinson, the P4rc GreuBcf, etc. Sec likewise Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. 

P- 3-1S-3S7)- A conjmunication Ihrjjugh .Thibet has been lately explored by 
the En.gli. 5 i 1 sove£ei£ms^f'^hy»ah ’ 
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Hercule^.^* Without losing sight of land, they might sail along the 
coasf fo the extreme promontory of ^chia, which is annually visited by 
ten or twelve ships laden with the productions, the manufactures, and 
even the artificers of _Qiina ; the island of Sumatra and the opposite 
peninsula are faintly delineated as the regions of gold and silver, 
and the trading cities named in the geography of Ptolemy may indi- 
cate that this wealth was not solely derived from the mines. The 
direct interval between vSumatra and Ceylon is about three hundred 
leagues; the .Chinese and Indian navigators, were conducted. by. .the 
fligh t of. bird s and , periodical _wind^ , and the ocean might be securely 
traversed in sqtiareJiiulLships, .wM^, instead of iron, were, sew ed to.- 
geth er with the stro n g thread of the cncoamjt. Ceylon, Screndib, or 
Taprobana was rffvided between two hostile princes, one of whom 
possessed the mountains, the elephants, and the luminous carbuncle, and 
the other enjoyed the more solid riches of domestic industry, foreign 
tra_de, and the qanaci ous harbom uoL T rinqiiemalp. jvhich receive d and 
disn iisscd the fleet s of the East _a nd West. In this hospitable isle, at an 
equal dislahce (as it was computed)~Jrom their respective countries, 
the ^ilk-merdiaiits_of China, who had collected in their voyages aloes, 
clove? .' nutme g, and sand al-wood, rnaintained a fre.D.ruid beueficiallcpm- 
rnerce w ith the inhabitants of Jhe. Persian GuK. The subjects of the 
Great King e-xaltecF, 'without a rival, his powef^ and magnificence; and 
the Roman, who confounded their vanity by comparing his paltry coin 
witli a gold medal of the emperor Anastasius, had sailed to Cevlon. in 
an ADthiooian ship , as a simple passenger.''" 

As silk became .of. indispensable use, the emperor Justjnian_saw,wlth 
cqncern that the' Persians h ad o ccupied by land .and sea the' monopo ly 
^ this important s upply , and that the wealth of liis s ubjects was c on- 
t^ally'3rmrie3~by a jiation_pT enemies. imd klo.iatprs. An active gov- 
ernment would have restores the trad? of Egy pt and fl« navigat ion of 
the Red Sea, which had decayed with the prosperity "of the eihoire; 
and tR~Ro man vessels migh t have sailed for the purchase ..of silk t o 
the port ?orCc ylon, o flSalac ca, or everi o| Chin’a’. Justinian embraced 

^Ear. die Chlncsu .naviRaiiflii. Jo Mala.ci;.a aiicl^Achiii, Lierha p.s t o Cey lon, 
see.Jienaiidot fon'lEe two Mahoihetaai Travellers, p. 8-ii, 13-17, T_4i-I57j, 
"D'aiS'pier'fvol. ii. p. 136), the Hist. PhilosQphjque cles deux Indes (torn. i. p.,98), 
and the Hi.sl. Gdiieralc des Voyages (torn. vi. p. 201). _ 

’“The knowledge, or rather ignorance, of Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Arrian, 
Marcian, etc., of the countries eastward of Cape Comorin, is finely illustrated 
by D’Anville (Anliquite Geographiqiic de ITndc, especially p. 161-198), ..Qq,!;; 
g eography of Jndij i.s improved by commerc e, and cocgitck; and, has been 
nius trataa Tiv'tirc" excellent m ans and memoirs of Mm or Rennelli If he ex- 
tends the sphere of his inqulrFes with the same critical Kiiowledge'and sagacity, 
he will succeed, and may surpass, the first of modern geographers, ■ 

”The Taprobane of Pliny (vi. 24), Solinus (c. s< 5 ), and Salmas. PlinianEe 
Exercitat, (p. 781, 783),' and most of the ancients, who often confound the 
islands of Ceylon and Sumatra, is more clearly described by Cosnias Indico- 
plcustes; yet even the Christian topographer has exaggerated' its diniensions. 
His information on the Indian and Chinese trade is rare and curious ( 1 . ii. p. 138, 

1 . xi. p. 3.37, .338, edit. 'Montfaucon [Coll. Nova Patrum, tom, ii. Paris, 1706]). 
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a more humble expedient, and solicited the aid of his Christian allies, 
the ^Lthippians i)X-Ahys5iniii, who had_ recently., acq,uiLcd the arts of 
■navigationj Ihc spirit of trade, and the seaport of Adulis,^’ still 
decorated with the trophies of a Grecian conqueror. Along the African 
coast they penetrated to the equator in search of , gold, emeralds, and 
aromatics; but they wisely declined an unequal competition, in which 
thcy'hiust be always orevented by the vicinity of the Persians^ to the 
markets of India: and The eniperor submitted to the disappointment till 
inrvvlslie's were "gratified by an unexpected event. The Gospel had been, 
preached to the Indians: a bishop already governed the Christians of 
Sj^. Thomas.,a.n the pepper-coast _of Malabjir; a church was planted in 
t’eylori, and t he m issionaries pursued the footsteps of commerce to the 
extremities of Asia.'''' Xwo Persian monks had long resided in China, 
perhaps in the royal city of Nankin, "TEeTeal of a monarch addicted to 
foreign superstitions, and who actually received an, embassy from the 
isle of Ceylon. Amidst their pious occupations they viewed with a 
curious eye the common dress of the Chinese, the mamifacliires of 
silk, and the myriads of silkworms, whose education (either on trees 
or in houses) had once been considered as the labour of queens.^® They 
soon discovered that it was impracticable to transport the short-lived 
insect, but that in the eggs a numerous progeny might be preserved and 
multiplied in a distant climate. Religion or interest ,had more power 
over llie Persian monks than the love of their country: after a long 
journey they arrived at Constantinople, imparted their project to (he 
emperor, and were liberally encouraged by the gifts and promises of 
Justinifin. To the historians of that prince a campaign at the foot of 
iJ'.iunL^r'aucasus.has seemed more deserving of a minute relation than 
the lulniurs of lhc.s(: .missionaries of commercs, who again entered China, 
ilviteivLil a_ jealous jpcople by concealing the egg s of th e silkworm in a, 
J.jili ,w cane, and returned in triumph with the spoils of the East. .Under 
tln.'r directi on the eggs were hatched at the prope r se ason by. the artifi- 
dej heat of dung; the worms were fed with mulberrydeaycs; they lived 
and laboured in a foreign climate; a aufftcie.nt jriiipjbcr of IniUerflies was 
.sayecl .t,o. propagate J;h(i.,race, and, .trees jwcre..pifinrcdjk.sup[^ the 
iKiurislnnent ..of the. .ris ing gen erations. Experience and reflection cor- 
rected the errors of a new attempt7 and the aJBbiJSsadors 

aclinowledged in the succeeding reign that the Romans were not inferior 
to the natives of China in the education of the jn.sccts and t^e manufac;. 

"Sec Procopius, Persic. (1. ii, c. 20 [1. i. c. 19] ). Cusnias affords sonu*. 
interesting knowledge of the port and ■ inscription of A dulis (Topograph. 
Christ. 1. ii. p. i.'jp, 140-143), and of the trade of the ’Axuinites along the 
.■African coast of Barbaria or Zingi (p. 138, 139), and as far as Taprobane 
(l._xi. p. 3.39). 

See the ('hvistian missions in India, in Cosnias (1. iii. p. 17R, 170, 1. xi. 
I*. 337), and consult Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, (toui, iv. p. 413-548). 

TJieJm' ention manufacture, and gfiiexol u se of. .sillf in f:hiim.. .may be 
syii in Duhalde TPescrnition Gdneralc de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 16.5, 205-223), 
The province of Cheltiaa. is the most renowned both for cttiantily and quality. 
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lures of in. whic h bo th China and C onsta ntinople ha ve b een, sur- 

passed by. the 'fnd ustry of modern Europe. I am not insensible of (he 
benefits of elegant luxury; yet I reflect with some pain that if the im- 
porters of silk had introduced the aLLiif. printing, already practised by 
the Chinese, thp.„coniedies of Rlenandet. and the ,ein.tire .degads of^Livy 
would have been perpetuated in the editions of the sixth century. A 
larger view of the globe might at least have promoted the improvement 
of .speculative science; but the Christian geography was forcibly ex- 
tracted from texts of Scripture, and the study of nature was the surest 
symptom of an unbelieving mind. The orthodox faith confined the 
habitable world to one temperate zone, and represented the earth as 
an oblong surface, four hundred days’ journey in length, two hundred 
in breadth, encompassed by the ocean and covered by the solid crystal 
of the firmamenl.*^ 

IV. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied with the times and 
with the government. Europe was overrun by the barbarians and Asia 
by the monks; fbe poverty of the We st .discoura ged the trade and nianu - 
factures of the East: the produce of labour was consumed hy the un- 
profitable servants'bf the church, the state, and the army; and a rapid 
decrease was felt in the fixed and circulating capitals which constitute 
the national wealth. The public distress had been alleviated by the 
economy of Anastasius, and that prudent emperor accumulated an im- 
mense treasure while he delivered his people from the most odious or 
oppressive taxes. Their gratitude universally applauded the abolition 
of the go/cl of affliction, a personal tribute on the industry of the poor,*“ 


"" Procopius, Hell. Gothic, iv. c. 17. Thcophanes, Byzant. apud Phot. Cod. 
l.xxxiv. [Ixiv.J p. 3ti (cd. Hueschel.; p. 26 a, cd. Bckic.|. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1 . xiv, 
p. 69). Pagi ttoin. ii. p. (los) assigns to the year 552 this memorable importa- 
tion. Menander (in Excerpt. Legal, p. 107 [p. 295, 296, ed. Bonn.]) mentions 
the admiration of the Sogdoites; and Theophylact Simocatta ( 1 . vii, c. 9) 
darkly represents llic two rival kingdoms in {China) the country of silk. 

Co.snia.s, snniained Indicoplcustcs, or the Indian navigator, performed 
his voyage about the year 5 - 2 # and composed at Alexandria, between 535 
and 547, Clirislian Topography ( Atontfancon, Pra:fat. c. i.l, in whidi lie 
refutes the impious opinion that the earth is a globe; and Photius had read 
this work (Cod. xxxvi. p. g, 10 fp. 7, cd. Bckk.Jl, which displays the prejudices 
of a monk, with the knowledge of a merchant; the most valuable part has 
been given in French and in Greek by Melchisedec Thuveiiot (Relations Cii- 
rieuses, part i.), and the whole is since published in a splendid edition by 
Perc Montfaiicon (Collectio Nova Patrum, Paris, T706, 2 vols. in fol. tom. 11. 

р. 113-346). But the editor, a theologian, might blush at nm discovering 

the Nestorian heresy of Cosinas, which lias been detected by La Croze (Chns- 
tianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 40 -Sfi)# . , , • •# i-u ■##» 

[See the character of Anastasius in Joannes Lydus de Magistratibus, jib. iil 

с. 45, 46. His economy is there said to have degenerated into parsimony. 

He is accused of having taken away the levying of taxes and p^ment ot the 
troops from the municipal authorities (the dccurionate) in the Eastern cities, 
and entrusted it to an extorlionatc officer named Mannus. But he ^nnts 
that the Imperial revenue was enormously increased by this j, 

“Evagrius (I. iii, c. 39, 40) is minute and grateful,, but angry with Zosimus 
for calumniating the great Constantine. In collecting ^** ,*’’* 
of the la.x, the humanity of Anastasius was diligent and, artful . fathers were 
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but more intolerable, as it should seem, in the form than in the sub- 
stance, since the lloiirishinp; city of Edessa paid only one hundred and 
forty pounds of pold, which was collected in four year., from ten thousand 
artificers.**' Yet such was the parsimony which supported this liberal 
disposition, that, in a reikm of twenty-seven years, Anastasius saved 
from his annual revenue the enormous sum of thirteen millions sterling, 
or three hundred and twenty thousand pounds of Kolrl.*" His c.vample 
was nc(?lccted, and his treasure was abused, by the nephew of Justin. 
The riches of Justinian were speedily exhausted by (dins and buildings, 
by ambitious wars and Ignominious treaties. ITis revenues were found 
inadequate to his cxpen.scs. Every art was tried to e.xtorl from the 
people the gold and silver which he scattered with a lavish hand from 
Persia to hVance:'**’ his reign was marked by the vicissitudes, or rather 
by the combat, of rapaciousnass and avarice, of splendour anti poverty; 
he lived with the reputation of hidden treasures,"" and beciueatheci to 
his successor the payment of his debts."' Such a character has been 
justly accused by the voice of the people and of posterity: but public 
discontent is credulous; jirivatc malice is I)old; and a lover of truth 
will peruse with a suspicious eye the iirstructive anecdotes of Procopius. 
The secret historian represents only the vices of Justinian, and those 
vices are darkened by his malevolent pencil. Ambiguous actions arc 
imputed to the worst motives; error is confounded with guilt, accident 
with design, and laws with abuses; the itarlial injustice of a moment is 
dexterously applied as the general maxim of a reign of thirty-two years; 
the emperor alone is made re.sponsible for the faults of his officers, the 
disorders of the times, and the corruption of his .subjects; and even the 
calamities of nature, plagues, earthquakes, and inundations, are im- 
puted to the prince of the daemons, who had mischicvioiisly assumed 
the form of Justinian.'’* 

sometimc.s ainiiiclled to pro.stitiite their (laiighli-rs t/.osim. Hist. 1. ii. c, 38, 
p. i6s. 16G, I.ip.'iuv, 1784 ip. 104, eil. lUmn|. ’I'iniothen.s ot Gaza chose 
such ail event for the subject ot a tragedy (.Suidas. tom. iii, p. 475), whicli 
coiitrihiiled to the aholition of the lax ( Ccclremis, p. 357 [ed. Par.; tom. i. 
p. 0^7, ed. Hoiinl)— an happy instance (if it he true) of the u.sc of the tlicatrc. 

'"’See Josua .Stylites, in the Itihliollieca Oricnlalis of Assemaii (tom. i. 
p. 268). This capitation-tax is slightly mentioned in the Chronicle of Edessa. 

“‘Procopius (Anccdot. c. 19 [tom. iii. p. 113, ed. Honii|) fixes this sum 
from the report of the treasurers themselves. Tiberius h.ad vicivs hr millir.'!; 
but far dilferent ^Yas his cmph-c from that of Anrista.sius. 

‘■‘‘Rvagrius (1. iv. c. 30), in the next generation, was nuulerate and well 
informed; and Zonaras (1. xiv. c. 61), in the twelfth eenliiry, had read with 
care, and thought without prejudice: yet their colours are almost as black ns 
those of the Anecdotes. 

"" Procopiii.s (Anecdot. c. 30) relates the idle conjeelures of the limes, Tlie 
death of Justinian, says the secret historian, will expose his wealth or poverty. 

" See Corippus de Laudihus Justini Aug. 1 . ii. v. 2(in, etc., 389, etc. 

“ Plurima sunt vivo nimium neglccla parente, 

Unde tot exhaustus contraxit dehita fiseus." 

Centenaries of gold were brought by strong arms into llic Ilippodroine: 

“Deliita pcrsolvit genitoris, eauia rccepit." 

"The Anecdotes (c. 11-14, 18, 20-30) suiiply many facts and more com- 
rlaints 
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After this precaution I shall briefly relate the anecdotes of avarice 
and rapine under the following heads; I. Justinian was so profuse 
that he could not be liberal. The civil and military officers, when they 
were admitted into the service of the palace, obtained a humble rank 
and a moderate stipend; they ascended by seniority to a station of 
affluence and repose ; the annual pensions, of which the most honourable 
class was abolished by Justinian, amounted to four hundred thousand 
pounds; and this domestic economy was deplored by the venal or 
indigent courtiers as the last outrage on the majesty of the empire. The 
posts, the salaries of physicians, and the nocturnal illuminations were 
objects of more general concern; and the cities might justly complain 
that he usurped the municipal revenues which had been appropriated 
to these useful institutions. Even the soldiers were injured; and such 
was tlie decay of military spirit, that they were injured with impunity. 
The emperor refused at the return of each fifth year the customary dona- 
tive of five pieces of gold, reduced his veterans to beg their bread, and 
suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars of Italy and Persia. 
II. The humanity of his predecessors had always remitted, in some 
auspicious circumstance of tlieir reign, the arrears of the public tribute, 
and they dexterously assumed the merit of resigning those claims which 
it was impracticable to enforce. “ Justinian, in the space of thirty-two 
years, has never granted a similar indulgence; and many of his subjects 
have renounced the possession of those lands whose value is insufficient 
to satisfy the demands of the treasury. To the cities which had suffeted 
by hostile inroads Anastasius promised a general exemption of seven 
years: the provinces of Justinian have been ravaged by the Persians and 
Arabs, the Huns and Sclavonians; but his vain and ridiculous dis- 
pensation of a single year has been confined to those places which were 
actually taken by the enemy.” Such is the language of the secret 
historian, who expressly denies that any indulgence was granted to 
Palestine after the revolt of the Samaritans; a false and odious charge, 
confuted by the authentic record which attests a relief of thirteen cen- 
tenaries of gold (fifty-two thousand pounds) obtained for that desolate j 
province by the intercession of St. Sabas.®" III. Procopius has not 
condescended to explain the system of taxation, which fell like a hail- 
storm upon the land, like a devouring pestilence on its inhabitants: 
but we should become the accomplices of his malignity if we imputed 
to Justinian alone the ancient, though rigorous principle, that a whole 
district should be condemned to sustain the partial loss of the persons 
or property of individuals. The Annona, or supply of corn for the use 
of the army and capital, was a grievous and arbitrary exaction, which 
exceeded, perhaps in a tenfold proportion, the ability of the farmer; 
and his distress was aggravated by the partial injustice of weights and 
measures, and the expense and labour of distant carriage. In a time of 

“ One to ScythopoHs, capital of the second Palestine, and twelve for the rest 
of the province. Aleman, (p, S 9 [Procop. torn. ill. p. 407, 408, ed. Bpnnl) 
honestly produces this fact from a MS. Life of St. , Sabas, by his djscipla 
Cyril, in the Vatican library, and since published by Cotelerius. 
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scarcity an extraordinary requisition was made to the adjacent provinces 
of Thrace, Eithynia, and Phrygia: but the proprietors, after a wearisome 
journey and a perilous navigation, received so inadequate a compensa- 
tion, that they would have chosen the alternative of delivering both the 
corn and price at the doors of their granaries. These precautions might 
indicate a tender solicitude for the welfare of the capital; yet Con- 
stantinople did not escape the rapacious despotism of Justinian. Till 
his reign Uie_sJ.raits of the Bosphorus and Plellespont were open to the 
fre edom of tfatle . and n othin g was , pro hibited except the exportation oT 
arms for t he service of the ba rba rians. At each of these gafes of Ihe 
city a praitor was stationed, the minister of Imperial avarice; heavy 
customs were imposed on the vessels and their merchandise; the oppres- 
sion was retaliated on the helpless consumer; the poor were afflicted 
by the artificial scarcity and exorbitant price of the market; and a 
people accustomed to depend on the liberality of their prince might 
sometimes complain of the deficiency of water and bread."" The aerial 
tribute, without a name, a law, or a definite object, was an annual gift 
of one hundred and twenty tliousand, pounds, which the emperor 
accepted from his Prietorian prmfect; and the means of payment were 
abandoned to the discreCiou of that powerful magistrate. IV. Even 
such a tax was less intolerable than the privilege of monopolies, which 
checked the fair competition of industry, and, for thb sake of a small 
and dishonest gain, imposed an arbitrary burden on the wants and 
luxury of the subject. “ (I transcribe the Anecdotes) as the 

excluswe sa le o f silk_was usurped by the Imperial treasum', a whole 
peo^, ^ijejiianulacturere of Tyre and Ee'rytus, \yas.„reduccd to extreme 
imseyv, and either perished wth* hunger fled lothe hostile dbminiqnsi 
Pl.Eerria._” A province' might .suffer by the decay of its manufactures, 
but in this example of silk Procopius has partially overlooked the 
inestimable and lasting benefit which the empire received from the 
curiosity of Justinian. His addition of one-seventh to the ordinary price 
of copper-money may be interpreted with the same candour; anrl the 
alteration, which might be wise, appears to have been innoceivt; since 
he neither alloyed the purity nor enlianced the value of the gold coin,”' 
the legal measure of public and private payments. The ample juris- 
diction required by the farmers of the revenue to accomplish their 
engagements might be placed in an odious light, ns if they had purchased 
from the emperor the lives and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. And a 
more direct sale of honours and offices was transacted in the palace, 
with the permission, or at least with the connivance, of Justinian and 

"John Malala (torn. ii. j). 232 fp. 488, i-d. Iloim] ) nientlons the want of 
bread, and Zonaras tl. xiv. p. 63) the leaden pipes, whiuh Justinian, or his 
servants, stole from the aquednets. 

"M-'or an aureus, one-sixth of an ounce of gold, instead of 210, ho gave no 
more than 180 folles or ounces of copper. A disproportion of tlic mint, below 
the market price, must have soon producetl a scarcity' of .small money. In 
England, hvclve pence in copper would sell for no more than seven pence 
(Smith’s hiquiry into the Wealth of Nations, vol, i. p. 49), For Justinian’s 
fold coin, see Evaoritis (1 iv. c. 30). 
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Theodora. I'he claims of merit, even those of favour, were disregarded, 
and it was almost reasonable to exi)ect that the bold adventurer who 
had undertaken the trade of a magistrate should find a rich compensa- 
tion for infamy, labour, danger, the debts which he had contracted, 
and the heavy interest which he paid. A sense of the disgrace and mis- 
chief of this venal practice at length awakened the slumbering virtue of 
Justinian ; and he attempted, by the sanction of oaths “- and penalties, 
to guard the integrity of his government: but at the end of a year of 
perjury his rigorous edict was suspended, and corruption licentiously 
abused her triumph over the impotence of the laws. VI. The testament 
of Eulalius, count of the domestics, declared the emperor his sole heir, 
on condition, however, that he should discharge his debts and legacies, 
allow to his three daughters a decent maintenance, and bestow each of 
them in marriage, with a portion of ten pounds of gold. But the 
splendid fortune of Eulalius had been consumed by fire, and the in- 
ventory of his goods did not exceed the trifling sum of five hundred 
and sixty-four pieces of gold. A similar instance in Grecian history 
admonished the emperor of the honourable part prescribed for his 
imitation. He checked the selfish murmurs of the treasury, applauded 
the confidence of his friend, discharged the legacies and debts, educated 
the three virgins under the eye of the empress Theodora, and doubled 
the marriage-portion which had satisfied the tenderness of their father."'' 
The humanity of a prince (for princes cannot be generous) is entitled 
to some praise; yet even in this act of virtue we may discover the 
inveterate custom of supplanting the legal nr natural heirs which Pro- 
copius imputes to the reign of Justinian. His charge is supported by 
eminent names and scandalous examples; neither widows nor orphans 
were spared; and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or supposing testa- 
ments, was beneficially practised by the agents of the palace. This base 
and mischievous tyranny invades the security of private life; and the 
monarch who has indulged an appetite for gain will soon be tempted to 
anticipate the moment of succession, to interpret wealth as an evidence 
of guilt, and to proceed, from the claim of inheritance, to the power of 
confiscation. VII. Among the forms of rapine a philosopher may be 
permitted to name the conversion of Pagan or heretical riches to tlie 
use of the faithful; "but in the time of Justmian this holy plunder was 
condemned by the sectaries alone, who became the victims of his ortho- 
dox avarice.®'^ 

Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on the character of Justinian; 
but much of the guilt, and still more of the profit, was intercepted by 

'"The oath is conceived in the most formidable words CNovell. viii. tit. 3). 
The defaulters imiirecatc on themselves, quicejuid habent lelornm armamentaria 
cosli ; the part of Judas, the leprosy of Giezi,' the tremor of Cain, etc., besides 
all temporal pains. 

' "A similar or more generous act of friendship is related by Lucian of 
Eudamidas of Corinth (.in Toxare, c. 22, 23. tom. ii. p. 530), and the story 
has produced nn ingenious, though feeble, comedy of Fontenolle. 

"‘John Malala, tom. ii. p. loi, 102, 103 ,[p. 171-173, ed. Oxon.; 439, 44 ®. 
cd. Bonn]. 
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the ministers, who were seldom promoted for their virtues, and not 
always selected for their talents.'"'* The merits of Trihonian the qurcstor 
will hereafter be weighed in the reformation of the Roman law; but 
the economy of the East was subordinate to the Prictorian proefect; and 
Procopius has justified his anecdotes by the portrait which he exposes, 
in his public history, of the notorious vices of John of Cappadocia."" 
His knowledge was not borrowed from the schools,"^ and his style was 
scarcely legible; but he excelled in the powers of native genius, to 
suggest the wisest counsels, and to find expedients in the most desperate 
situations. The corruption of his heart was eciual to the vigour of his 
tinderstanding. Although he was suspected of magic and T’agan super- 
stition, he appeared in.sensible to the fear of God or the reproaches of 
man; and his aspiring forjune was raised on the death of thousands, the 
poverty of millions, the ruin of cities, and the desolation of provinces. 
From the dawn of light to the moment of dinner, he assiduously laboured 
to enrich his master and himself at the e.x[)en.se of the Roman world; 
the remainder of the day was spent in sensual and obscene pleasures, 
and the silent hours of the night were interrupted by the perpetual dread 
of the justice of an- assassin. His abilities, perhaps his vices, recom- 
mended him to the lasting friendship of Justinian: the emperor yielded 
with reluctance to the fury of the people; his victory was displayed 
by the immediate restoration of their enemy; and they felt above ten 
years, under his oppressive administration, that he was stimulated by 
revenge rather than in.structed by misfortune, 'riicir murmurs .served 
only to fortify the resolution of Justinian; but the prefect, in the in- 
solence of favour, provoked the resentment of Theodora, disdained a 
power before which every knee was bent, and attempted to sow the 
seeds of discord between the emperor and his beloved consort. Even 
Theodora herself was constrained to dissemble, to wail a favourable 
moment, and, by an artful conspiracy, to render John of Cappadocia 
the accomplice of his own destruction. At a time when Belisarius, 
unless be had been a hero, must have shown himself a rebel, his wife 
Anton ina, who enjoyed the secret confidence of the empress, communi- 
cated his feigned discontent to Enphe mia. the daughter of the prrefcct; 
the credulous virgin imparted to her father the dangerous project; and 
John, who might have known the value of oaths and promises, was 

tempted to accept a nocturnal, and almost treasonable, interview with 

the wife of Belisarius. .An ambuscade of guards and eunuchs had been 

“One of these, Anatolius, perished in an cartluiunkc — douhilc.ns a jiidgracntl 
The complaints and claniour.s of the people in Agalliias (I. v. p. 146, 147 

led. Par,; p. 284 sq., cd. lloiiii]) arc almost an echo of the anecdote. The 

alicna pecunia recldonda of Corippu.s ( 1 . ii. 381, etc. ILautl. Just. Min.]) is not 
very honourable to Justinian’.s memory. 

* See the history and character of John of Cappadocia in Procopius (Persic. 
1 . i. c, 24, 25, 1. ii. c. 30. Vandal. 1 , i. c. 13. Anccdol. c. 2. 17, 22). The agree- 
ment of the hi.story and anecdotes is a mortal wound to the reputation of 
the priefect. 

Oi y6,p oiSiii is ypa/i/Uariirroi! iftoiTuiv tnaOtv, &ti pi) ypifipara, leal 

raura Kaxi KaxSs yp&4/ai — a forcible expression fPors. i. c. 24], 
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posted by the command of Theodora; they rnshed with drawn swords 
to seize nr to punish the guilty minister: he was saved by the fidelity 
of his attendants; but, instead of appealing In a gracious sovereign 
who had privately warned him of his danger, he pusillanimnusly fled 
to the sanctuary of the church. The favourite of Justinian was sacrificed 
to conjugal tenderness or domestic tranquillity; the conversion of a 
prscfect into a priest extinguished his ambitious hopes; but the friend- 
ship of the emperor alleviated his disgrace, and he retained in the 
mild exile of Cyzicus an ample portion of his riches. Such imperfect 
revenge could not satisfy the unrelenting haired of Theodora; the 
murder of his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, afforded a decent pre- 
tence; and John of Cappadocia, whose actions had deserved a thousand 
deaths, was at last condemned for a crime of which he was innocent. 
A great minister, who had been invested with the honours of consul and 
patrician, was ignominiously scourged like the vilest of malefactors; a 
tattered cloak was the sole remnant of his fortunes; he was transported 
in a bark to the place of his banishment at Antinopolis inJUpper Egypt, 
and the prmfect of the East begged his brrad through the cities which 
had trembled at his name. During an exile of seven years, his life was 
protracted and threatened by the ingenious cruelty of Theodora; and 
when her death permitted the emperor to recall a servant whom he 
had abandoned with regret, the ambition of John of Cappadocia was 
reduced to the humble duties of the sacerdotal profession. His succes- 
sors convinced the subjects of Justinian that the arts of oppression 
might still be improved by experience and industry; the frauds of a 
Syrian hanker. were introduced into the administration of the finances; 
and the example of the prtcfcct was diligently copied by the quaestor, 
the public and private treasurer, the governors of provinces, and the 
principal magistrates of the Eastern empire.”'* 

V. The edifices of Justinian were cemented with the blood and 
treasure of his people; but those stately structures appeared to an- 
nounce the prosperity of the empire, and actually displayed the skill 
of their architects. Both the theory and practice of the arts which de- 
pend on mathematical science and mechanical power were cultivated 
under the patronage of the emperors; the fame of Archimedes, was 
rivalled by Pr oclus anej A nthemius; and if their miracles had been 
related by intelligent spectators, they might row enlarge the specula- 
tions, instead of exciting the distrust, of philosophers. A tradition has 
prevailed that the Roman fleet was reduced to ashes in the port of 
Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Archimedes;"” and it is asserted 

’“The chronology of Procoi)m.s is loose and ohsenre; Imt with the aid of 
Pagi I can discern that John was appointed Prastorian priefect of the East 
in the year 530 ; that ho was removed in January, 532— restored before June, 
533— bani.shed in 541— and recalled between June, 348. and April i, 549. 
Aleman. Cp. 96, 97 IProoop. tom, iii. p. 449. 45 °. ed. llonn]) gives the list 
of his ten successors — a rapid scries in a part of a single reign, 

“ Tbi.s conflagration is hinted by Lucian (in Plippia, c. 2) and Galen ( 1 . lii. 
de Tempcramenlis, tom. i. p, 81. edit. Basil) in the second century. A thousand 
vears afterwards it is positively affirmed by Zonaras (I, ix, p. 424) ou th® 
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that a similar expedient was employed by Procliis to destroy the Gothic 
vessels in the harbour of Constantinople, and to protect his benefactor 
Anastasius against the bold enterprise of Vitalian.'"'' , A nisacjiine^.was 
fixed .ojilhe walls of the.city, consisting of a hesagon mjrror.of polished 
lirass^ with many smaller and movable polygons to receive and rellcct 
the’Tays of the meridian sun; and, a consuming flame was darted to 
the distance, perhaps, of two hundred The truth of these two 

extraordinary facts is invaliclaicd by the silence of the most authentic 
historians; and the use of burning-glasses was never adopted in the 
attack or- defence of places.'''^ Yet the admirable experiments of a 
French philosopher have demonstrated the [rossibility of such a 
mirror; and, since it is possible, f am more disposed to attribute the 
art to the greatest mathematicians of antiquity, than to give the merit 
of tlie fiction to the idle fancy of u monk or £i sophist. According to 
another story, Procliis applied .sulphur to the destruction of the Gothic 
licet t'"* in a modern imagination, the name of sulphur is instantly con- 
nected with the suspicion of gunpowder, and that suspicion is propa- 
gated by the secret arts of his dhsciple Anthemius.’"" A citizen of 
Tralleg in Asia had five son.s, who were all distinguished in their re- 
spective professions by merit and .success. Olyinpius excelled in the 
knowledge and practice of the Ronum jurisprudence. Dioscorus and 
Alexander became learned physicians; but the skill of the former was 
exercised for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, while liis more ambitious 
brother acquired wealth and reputation at Rome. Tlic fame of Metro- 
dorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius tlie mallieniatician and archi- 
tect, reached the ears of the emperor Justinian, who invited them to 
Constantinople; and while the one instructed the rising generation in 

faith of Dion Ca.ssiu.s, by TzcUi-s (Chiluul ii. iro, ctc.l, liustathiiis (ad 
Iliad, E. p. 3.18), and the scluilia.st of Luewn. See Faliriciu.s (Kibliuth. Gmic. 
I. iii. c. 22, turn. ii. p. 551, S52 [ed. Hainb. i7iC)]), to whom f am more or le.ss 
mdclitcd for several of the.so quotations. 

’“Zonaras ( 1 . xiv. p. 55) allinns the fact, without quoting any evidence. 

“‘Tzetzes describes the artifice of these huruinK-glasses, which he had read, 
perhaps witii no learned eyes, in a mathematical treatise of Anthemius. That 
treatise, irepl iropoSii{ai)' /itixapij/tarai’, has been lately publisliecl, translated, and 
illustrated by M. Uupuys, .a .scholar and a matliematirian (Memoircs tie 
I' Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xlii. p. 392-451 ) . 

‘“In the siege of Syracuse, by the silence of Pnlyhius, Plularcli, I.,ivy; in 
the siege of Constantinople, by that of Marcellimis and all tlie eontcniporanes 
of the sixth century. 

*” Without any previou.s knowledge of I'aclze-s or Antliemius, the immortal 
BufEon imagined Jintl c.xecule(l a set of Imrning-glas.si'.s, with which he could 
inflame planks at the distance of Jtw feet I Supplement A ITlist. Naturellc, 
tom. i. p, 399-483, quarto edition). Wliat miracles would not hi.s genius have 
performed for the public service, with royal expcmsc, and in the strong snn 
of Constantinople or Syracuse I 

‘"‘John Malala (tom. ii. p. 120-124 Ip, 403-406, ed. Boiml) relates the fact; 
but he seems to confound the names or persons of Procliis and Marinus. 

‘“Agathias, 1 . v. p. 149-152 [ed. Par,; p. 289-294, cd.- Bonu|. The. merit 
of Anthemius as an architect is loudly praised by Procopius (de j^CdfT. 1 . i. 
c. I [tom. iii. p. 174, cd. Tloniil) and Pauliis Silontiaritis (part i. 134, etc. 
[p. It, ed, Bonn!) 
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the schools of eloquence, the other filled the capital and provinces with 
more lasting monuments of his art. In a trilling dispute relative to the 
walls or windows of their contiguous houses, ^ had bee.n vanquished 
by the eloquence of his neighbour Zeno; but me orator was defeated 
in his turn by the master of mechanics, whose malicious, though harm- 
less, stratagems are darkly represented by the ignorance of Agathias. 
In a lower room, Anthemius arranged several vessels or caldrons of 
water, each of them covered by the wide bottom of a leathern tube, 
which rose to a narrow top, and was artificially conveyed among the 
joists and rafters of the adjacent building. A fire was kindled beneath 
the caldron; the steam of the boiling water ascended through the 
tubes; the house was shaken by the efforts of imprisoned air, and its 
trembling inhabitants might wonder that the city was unconscious of 
the earthquake which they had felt. At another time, the friends of 
Zeno, as they sat at table, were dazzled by the intolerable light which 
flashed in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors of Anthemius; they 
were astonished by the noise which he produced from the collision of 
certain minute and sonorous particles;- and the orator declared in tragic 
style to the senate, that a mere mortal must yield to the power of an 
antagonist who shook the earth with the trident of Neptune, and imi- 
tated the thunder and lightning of Jove himself. The genius of 
Anthemius, and his colleague Isidore the Milesian, was excited and 
employed by a prince whose taste for architecture had degenerated into 
a mischievous and costly passion. His favourite architects submitted 
their designs and difficulties to Justinian, and discreetly confessed how 
much their laborious meditations were surpassed by the intuitive knowl- 
edge or celestial inspiration of an emperor whose views were always 
directed to the benefit of his people, the glory of his reign, and the 
salvation of his soul.^"" 

The principal church, which was dedicated by the founder of Con- 
stantinople to Saint Sophia,, or fte , eter nal wis dom, had been twice 
destroyed by fire; after the exile of John Chrysostom and during the 
Nika of the blue and green factions. No sooner did the tumult subside 
than the Christian populace deplored their sacrilegious rashness; but 
they might have rejoiced in the calamity, had they foreseen the glory 
of the new temple, which at the end of forty days was strenuously under- 
taken by the piety of Justinian.’'” The ruins were cleared away, a 

’“See ProeoiJiiis tdo j5idificiis, 1. i. c. i, 2, 1. ii. c. 3). _He relates a coinci- 
dence of dreams which supposes some fraud in Justinian or his architect. 
They both saw, in a vision, the same plan for stopping an inundation at Dara. 
A stone-quarry near Jerusalem was revealed to the emperor (1. v. c. 6 [tom. iii. 
p. 323, cd. Bonn] ) : an angel was tricked into the perpetual custody of St. 
Sophia (Anonym, dc Anliq. C. P. I. iv. p.'7o). 

‘"Among the crowd of ancients and moderns who have celebrated the 
edifice of St, Sophia, I shall distinguish and follow, i. Four original spec- 
tators and historians: Procopius (de .^difiy. 1. i. C. t), Agathias (1. v. ,p. i$i, 
J53 [p. 29<5, 297, cd. Bonn]), Paul Silentiarius (in a poem of 1026 hexameters, 
ad ralcem Anna: Comnen. Alexiad,), and Evagrius (I. iv, .c.. 31), 2, Two 
legendary Greeks of a later period: George Codinus (de Origin. C. P, p, 64- 
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more spacious plan was described, and, as it required the consent of 
some proprietors of ground, they obtained the most exorbitant terms 
from the eager desires and timorous conscience of tlic monarch. An- 
themius formed the design, and his genius dii-ected the hands of ten 
thousand workmen, whose payment in pieces of tine silver was never 
delayed beyond the evening. The emperor himself, clad in a linen tunic, 
surveyed each day their rapid progress, and encouragetl their diligence 
Iry his familiarity, his zeal, and his rewards. The new cathedral oi St. 
Sophia was consecrated by the patriarch, five years, deven months, and 
ten days from the first foundation; and in the midst of the solemn 
festival Justinian c.\-cl:iinied with devout vanity, “ (llory be to God, 
who hath thought me wf)rthy to accomplish so great a work; T have 
vanquished thee, 0 Solomon! ” Ilut the pride of the Roman Solo- 
mon, before twenty years had elapsed, was humbled by an earthquake, 
which overthrew the eastern part of the dome. Its splendour was again 
restored by the perseverance of the same prince; and in the thirty-sixth 
year of his reign Justinian celebrated the secoml dedication of a temple 
which remains, after twelve centuries, a stately monument of his fame. 
The architecture of St. Sophia, which is now converted into the princi- 
pal mosque, has been imitated by the Turkish sultans, and that vener- 
able pile continues to excite the fond admiratioir of the Greeks, and the 
more rational curiosity of European travellers. The eye of the spectator 
is disappointed by an irregular prospect of half-donic.s £ind shelving 
roofs: the western front, the principal jipproiich, is destitute of simplicity 
and magnificence; and the scale of cliraensions has been much surpassed 
by several of the Latin cathetirals. But the architect who first erected 
an aih'ial cupola is entitled to the praise of bold design and skilful 
execution. The dome of St. Sophia, illuminated by four-and-twenty 
windows, is formed with so small a curve, that the depth is equal only 
to one-sixth of its diameter; the measure of that diameter is one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet, and the lofty centre, where a crescent has sup- 
planted the cross, rises to the perpendicular height of one hundred and 
eighty feet above the pavement. The circle which encompasses the 
dome lightly reposes on four strong arches, iinrl their weight is firmly 
supported by four massy piles, whose strcngtlr is assisted on the north- 

74 led. Par.; p. 130-148, ed. lionn]}, and the aaonyinoti.*) writer of Ilanduri 
(Imp. Orient, tom. i. 1. iv. i). <i,s-8o). 3. 'the great Hyzantiiic auliriuarian, 
Ducange (Comment, ad Paul Silenliar. p. 325-598, and C. P. Christ. 1. iii. 
1 >; S-78)._ 4- Two French travellers — the one, Peter (’lyHiu.s (de Topograph. 
C. P, 1. n. c. 3, 4) in the sixteenth; the (dher, Crelot (Voyage dc C. P. p. 95- 
irt4, Paris, 1680. in 4to; : he has given plams, pro.spects, and inside views oC 
St. Sophia; and his plan.s, tliougli on a smaller scale, appear more correct 
than tho.se ol !pucangc. I have adopted and reduced the mea.surc.s of Grclol : 
hut as_ no Christian can now ascend tlte dome, tlte height is liorrowcd from 
Evagrius, compared with Gyllius, Greaves, and the Oriental Geographer, 
Solomon’s temple w.-is surrounded with courts, porticoe.s. etc. ; but the 
proper structure of the hoiuse of God was no more (if we take the Egyptian 
or Hebrew cubit at 22 inches) than 55 feet in height, in breadth, and 
no in length — a small parish church, says Pridcaux (Connection, vol. i. p. 144, 
folio) ; but few sanctuaries could be valued at four or five millions sterling 1 
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ern and southern sides by four columns of Egyptian granite. A Greek 
cross, inscribed in a quadrangle, represents the form of the edifice; the 
exact breadth is two hundred and forty-three feet, and two hundred 
and sixty-nine may be assigned for the extreme length, from the sanc- 
tuary in the east to the nine western doors which open into the vestibule, 
and from thence into the mrthex or exterior portico. That portico was 
the humble station of the penitents. The nave or body of the church 
was filled by the congregation of the faithful; but the two sexes were 
prudently distinguished, and the upper and lower galleries were allotted 
for the more private devotion of the women. Beyond the northern and 
southern piles, a balustrade, terminated on either side by the thrones 
of the emperor and the patriarch, divided the nave from the choir; 
and the space, as far as the steps of the altar, was occupied by the clergy 
and singers. The altar itself, a name which insensibly became familiar 
to Christian ears, was placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in 
the form of a demicylinder; and this sanctuary communicated by sev- 
eral doors with the sacristy, the vestry, the baptistery, and the con- 
tiguous buildings, subservient either to the pomp of worship, or the 
private use of the ecclesiastical ministers. The memory of past calami- 
ties inspired Justinian with a wise resolution that no wood, except for 
the doors, should be admitted into the new edifice; and the choice of 
the materials was applied to the strength, the lightness, or the splendour 
of the respective parts. The solid piles which sustained the cupola were 
composed of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into squares and triangles, 
fortified by circles of iron, and firmly cemented by the infusion of lead 
and quicklime; but the weight of the cupola was diminished by the 
levity of its substance, which consists either of pumice-stone that floats 
in the water, or of bricks, from the isle of Rhodes, five times l^ss 
ponderous than the ordinary sort. The whole frame of the edifice was 
constructed of brick; but those base materials were concealed by a 
crust of marble; and the inside of St Sophia, the cupola, the two larger 
and the sLx smaller semidomes, the walls, the hundred columns, and the 
pavement, delight even the eyes of barbarians with a rich and varie- 
gated picture. 

A poet,^"" who beheld the primitive lustre of St. Sophia, enumerates 
the colours, the shades, and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, jaspers, 
and porphyries, which nature bad profusely diversified, and which 
were blended and contrasted as it were by a skilful painter. The tri- 

“"Paitl Silcnliarius, in dark and poetic language, describes the various 
stones and marbles that were employed in the edifice of St. Sophia (P. li- 
ver. 129, 133, etc. etc. [p. 27 sqq., cd. Bonn]) : i. The Carysfiaii—iiale, with 
iron veins. 2. The Phrygian — of two sorts, both of a rosy hue; the one witli 
a white shade, the other purple, with silver flowers. 3. The Porphyry^ of Pgypi 
— with small stars. 4, The green marble of Laconia. 5. The Carian — from 
Mount lassis, with oblique veins, white and red. 6. The Lydian— gaU, with a 
red flower. 7. The African, or Mauritanian — of a gold or saffron hne. 8. The 
Celtic — black, with white veins, 9. The liospkoric — white, with black edges. 
Besides tlie Proconiiesian, which formed the pavement; the Thessalian, Meios’ 
sian, etc., which are less distinctly painted. 
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umph of Christ was adorned with the last spoils of Piigaiiism, but <he 
greater part of these costly stones was extracted from the quarries of 
Asia Minor, the isles and continent of Clrcccc, Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. 
Eight columns of porphyry, which Aurcliaii had placed in the Temple 
of the Sun, were offered by the piety of a Roman matron; eight others 
of green marble were presented by the ambitions zeal of the magistrates 
of Ephesus; both are admiraide by their size and beauty, but every 
order of architecture disclaims their fantastic capitals. A variety of 
ornaments and figures was curiously expressed in mosaic; and the 
images of Christ, of the Virgin, of saints, and of angels, which have 
been defaced by Turkish fanaticism, were dangerously e.xposed to the 
superstition of the Creeks. Acc(jrding to the sanctity of each object, 
the jDrecious metals were distributed in thin leaves f)r in .solid masses. 
The balustrade of the clioir, the capitals of the pillar.s, the ornaments 
"of the doors and galleries, were of gilt bronze. The spectator was 
dazzled by the glittering aspect of the cupola. The sanctuary con- 
tained forty thousand pound weight of silver, and the holy vases and 
vestments of the altar were of the purest gold, enriched with inestimable 
gems. Before the structure of the church had arisen two cubits above 
the ground, forty-five thou-sand two hundred pounds were already con- 
sumed, and the whole expense amounted to three hundred and twenty 
thousand. Each reader, according to the measure of his belief, may 
estimate their value either in gold or silver; but the sum of one million 
sterling is the result of the lowest computation. A magnificent temple 
is a laudable monument of national taste and religion, and the enthusiast 
who entered the dome of St. Sophia might be te\npted to suppose that 
it was the residence, or even the workmanship, of the l.^eity. Yet how 
dull is the artifice, how insignificant is the labour, if it be compared 
with the formation of the vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of 
the temple! 

So minute a description of an edifice which time ha.s respected may 
attest the truth and excuse the rdalion of the innumerable works, 
both in the capital and provinces, which Justinian constructed on a 
smaller scale and less durable foundations.*"' In Constantinople alone, 
and the adjacent suburbs, he dedicated twenty-five churches to Ihc 
honour of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints. Most of tliese churches 
were decorated with marble and gold; and their various situation was 
skilfully chosen in a populous square or a plejisanl grove, on the margin 
of the sea-shore or on some lofty eminence which overlooked the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia. The church of the Holy Apostles at Con- 
stantinople, and that of St, John at Ephesus, appear to have been 
framed on the same model: their domes aspired to imitate the cupolas 

“The six l)ooks of the lidiilccs of Procopius are thu.s distributed: the first 
is confined to Couslantiiioplc ; the second includes Mesopotamia and Syria; 
the third, Armenia and the Euxine; the fourth, Europe; the fifth, Asia Minor 
and Palestine; the sixth, Et,>ypt and Africa. Italy is forsot hv the emperor 
or the historian, who published this work of adulation lieCorc the dale (a.d. 
-SSS) of its final conquest. 
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of St. Sophia, but the altar was more judiciously placed under the centre 
of the dome, at the junction of four stalely porticoes, which more 
accurately expressed the figure of the Greek cross. The Virgin of 
Jerusalem might exult in the temple erected by her imperial votary 
on a most ungrateful spot, which afforded neither ground nor materials 
to the architect. A level was formed by raising part of a deep valley 
to Ihe height of the mounlain. The .stones of a neighbouring quarry 
were hewn into regular forms; each block was fixed on a peculiar car- 
riage drawn by forty of the strongest oxen, and the roads were widened 
for the passage of such enormous weights. Lebanon furnished her 
loftiest cedars for the timbers of the church; and the seasonable dis- 
covery of a vein of red marble supplied its beautiful columns, two of 
which, the supporters of the exterior portico, were esteemed the largest 
in the world. The pious munificence of the emperor was diffused over 
the Holy Land; and if reason should condemn the monasteries of bolh 
sexes which were built or restored by Justinian, yet charity must 
applaud the wells which he sunk, and the hospitals which he founded, 
for the relief of the weary pilgrims. The schisniatical temper of Egypt 
was ill entitled to the royal bounty; but in Syria and Africa some 
remedies were applied to the disasters of wars and earthquakes, and 
both Carthage and Antioch, emerging from their ruins, might revere 
the name of their gracious benefactor.”* Almost every saint in the 
calendar acquired the honours of a temple — almost every city of the 
empire obtained the solid advantages of bridges, hospitals, and aque- 
ducts; but the severe liberality of the monarch disdained to indulge his 
subjects in the popular luxury of baths and theatres. While Justinian 
laboured for the public service, he was not rmmindful of his own dignity 
and ease. The Byzantine palace, which had been damaged by the con- 
flagration, was restored with new magnificence; and some notion may 
be conceived of the whole edifice by the vestibule or hall, which, from 
the doors perhaps, or the roof, was surnamed choice, or the brazen. 
The dome of a spacious quadrangle was supported by massy pillars; 
the pavement and walls were incrusted with many-coloured marbles 
— the emerald green of Laconia, the fiery red, and the white Phrygian 
stone, intersected with veins of a sea-green hue. The mosaic paintings 
of the dome and sides represented the glories of the African and Italian 
triumphs. On . the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance 
to the east of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of Herseum,**^ 
were prepared for the summer residence of Justinian, and more espe- 
cially of Theodora. The poets of the age have celebrated the rare 
alliance of nature and art, the harmony of the nymphs of the groves, 

Justinian once gave forty-five centenaries of gold fii8o,ooo) , for the 
repairs of Antioch after the earthquake (John Malala, tom. ii. p, 146-149 
fp. 422-424, eel. Bonn]). 

‘“For the Heraeum, the palace of Theodora, see Gylliiis (dc Bosphoro 
Thracio, 1. iii. c, xi.), Aleman, (Not, ad Anec, p. 80, 81 [Procop. tom, iii. 
p. 431, 432, ed. Bonn], who quotes several epigrams of the Anthology) and 
Ducan^c (C. P. Christ. 1 . iv. c. i». p, 175, 176) < 
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the fountains and the waves; yet the crowd of attendants who followed 
the court complained of their hiconvcnienl lodgings,"'' and the nymphs 
were too often alarmed by the famous Porphyrin, a whale of ten cubits 
in breadth and thirty in length, who was stranded at the mouth of the 
river Saiigaris after he had infested more than half a century the seas 
of Constantinople. , 

The fortifications of Kurope and Asia were multiplied by Justinian; 
but the repetition of those timid and fruitless precautions exposes, to 
a philosophic eye, the debility of the empire.'''' From Belgrade to the 
Euxine, from the conflux of the Save to the mouth of the Danube, a 
chain of above fourscore fortified places was extended along the banks 
of the great river. Single watch-towers were changed into spacious 
citadels; vacant walls, which the engineers contracted or enlarged 
according to the nature of the ground, were filled willi colonies or garri- 
sons; a strong fortress defended the ruins of Trajan’s bridge;"" and 
several military stations affected to spread beyond Ihc Danube the 
pride of the Roman name. But that name was divested of its terrors; 
the barbarians, in their annual inroads, passed iincl contemptuously 
repassed before these useless liulwarks; and the inhabitants of the fron- 
tier, instead of reposing under the shadow of the general defence, were 
compelled to guard with incessant vigilance their separate habitations. 
The solitude of ancient cities was replenished; the new foundations 
of Justinian acquired, perhaps too hastily, the epithets of impregnable 
anrl populous; and the auspicious place of his own nativity attracted 
the grateful reverence of the vainest of princes. Under the name of 
Justiniana frima, the obscure village of Tauresium became the seat of 
an archbishop and a prcefect, whose jurisdiction extended over seven 
warlike provinces of Illyricum;^"’ and the corrupt appellation of 

“’Compare, in the E(lilicc.s ( 1 . i. c. n) and in the Anecdote.s (c. S, i.t), the 
different styles of adulation and malevolence; stripped of the paint, or cleansed 
from the dirt, the object ai>pears to be the same. 

“■‘Procopius, Goth. lit. 29; most probably a .stranger and wanderer, as 
the Mediterranean docs not breed whales. Bahciiic tiuotinc in nostra maria 
penetrant (Plin. Hist. Nalur. ix. 2 {5]). Between the polar circle and the 
tropic, the cetaceous animals of the ocean grow to the length of .<;o, 80, or too 
feet. (Hist, des Voyages, tom. xv. p. 289. Pennant’s British Zoology, 
vol. ill. p. 35.) 

Montesquieu observes (tom. iii. p. 503, Considerations stir la Grandeur 
et la Ddcadcnce des Koinains, c. xx.) that Ju.stinian’s empire was like France 
in the time of the Norman inroads — never so weak as when every village was 
fortified. 

““Procopius affirms ( 1 . iv. c. 6 [tom. iii, p. 289, ed. Bomij) that the Danube 
was stopped by llie ruins of the bridge. Had Apollodoni.s, the architect, 
left a description of his own woric, the fabulous woiidens of Dion Cassius 
(1. Ixviii. [c. 13] p. 1129) would have been corrected by the genuine picture. 
Trajan’s bridge consisted of twenty or twenty-two .stone piles with wooden 
nrcltes ; the river is shallow, tlie current gentle, and the whole interval no more 
than 443 (Reimar ad Dion, from Marsigli) or 515 toiscs (D’Anvillo, Gdog- 
raphie Ancienne, tom. t. p. 305). 

“’Of the two Dacias, Meditcrranea and Ripensis, Dardania, Praivalitan^ 
the second Mffisia, and the second Macedonia. Sec Justinian (Novell, xi. 
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Ghistnulil still indicates, about twenty miles to the south of Sophia, 
the residence of a Turkish sanjak."'"' For the use of the emperor’s 
countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct were speedily con- 
structed ; the public and private edifices were adapted to the greatness 
of a royal city; and the strength of the walls resisted, during the lifetime 
of Justinian, the unskilful assaults of the Huns and Sclavonians. Their 
progress was sometimes retarded, and their hopes of rapine were dis- 
appointed, by the innumerable castles which, in the provinces of Dacia, 
Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, appeared to cover the whole 
face of the country. Six hundred of tliese forts were built or repaired 
by the emperor ; but it seems reasonable to believe that the far greater 
part consisted only of a stone or brick tower in the midst of a square 
or circular area, which was surrounded by a wall and ditch, and afforded 
in a moment of danger some protection to the peasants and cattle of 
the neighbouring villages.'"* Yet these military works, which ex- 
hausted the public treasure, could not remove the just apprehensions 
of Justinian and his European subjects. The warm-baths of Anchialus, 
in Thrace, were rendered as safe as they were salutary; but the rich 
pastures of Thc ssalon ica were foraged by the Sej^thi^ cayaW; the 
delicious vale" of Tempe, threeTjundred" milts TromlhT^ahuDe, was 
continually alarmed by the sound of war;^“'’ and no unfortified spot, 
however distant or solitary, could securely enjoy the blessings of peace. 
The straits of Thermopylae, which seemed to protect, but which had so 
often betrayed, the safety of Greece, were diligently strengthened by 
the labours of Justinian. From the edge of the sea-shore, through the 
forests and valleys, and as far as the summit of the Thessalian moun- 
tains, a strong wall was continued which occupied every practicable 
entrance. Instead of a hasty crowd of peasants, a garrison of two 
thousand soldiers was stationed aloi^ the rampart, granaries of corn 
and reservoirs of water were provided for their use, and, by a precaution 
that inspired the cowardice which it foresaw, convenient fortresses were 
erected for their retreat. The walls of Corinth, overthrown by an earth- 
quake, and the mouldering bulwarks of Athens and Platsa, were care- 
fully restored; the barbarians were discouraged by the prospect of 
successive and painful sieges, and the naked cities of Peloponnesus 
were covered by the fortifications of the isthmus of Corinth. At the 

[Prsef.]), who .speaks of his castles hesrond tlie Danube, and of homines semper 
bellicis sudoribus iuhsereiites. 

‘“See D’Aiiville (Memoires dc l’Acad6mie, etc. tom. xxxi. p. 289, ago). 
Rycaut (Present State of the Turkish Empire, p. 5)7, 316)1 Marsigli (Stato 
Militare del Iinperio OUomano, p. 130). The sanjak of Guistendil is one 
of the twenty under the beglerbcg of Rtnnelia, and his district maintains 
48 sahits and 588 timarlots. 

These fortifications may he compared to the castles in Mingrelia (Chardin, 
Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 60, 131) — a natural picture. 

““ The valley of Tempe is situate along the river Pcneiis, between theJiilU 
of Ossa and Olympus: it is only five miles long, and' in some places no more 
than 120 feet in breadth. Its verdant beauties are cleganlly de.scribed by Pliny 
(Hiiit, Nalur. 1 . iv. 15), and more diffusely by vEhaft (Hist. Var. 1 , in. c. t.). ■ 
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extremity of lOuroije, .'mother peninsula, the Thracian Chersonesus, 
runs three days’ journey into the sea, to form, with the adjacent shores 
of Asia, the straits of the Hellespont. The intervals between eleven 
populous towns were filled by lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable 
lands; and the isthmus, of thirty-seven stadia or furlongs, had been 
fortified by a Spartan general nine hundred years ijcfore ilic reign of 
Justinian.’-’ In an age of freedom and valour the slightest rampart 
may prevent a surpri.se; and Procopius appears insensilde of the superi- 
ority of ancient limes, wliile ho praises the .solid construction and double 
parapet of a wall whose long arms stretched on either side into the sea, 
but whose strength was deemed insufficient to guard the Chersonesus, 
if each city, and particularly Gallipoli ami Seslus, had not been secured 
by their peculiar fortifications. The long wall, as it was emphatically 
styled, was a work as disgraceful in the object as it was respectable 
in the execution. The riches of a capital diffuse themselves over the 
neighbouring country, and the territory of tlonstantinoplc, a paradise of 
nature, was adorned with the luxurious gardens and villas of the sena- 
tors and opulent citizens. IJut their wealth served only to attract the 
bold and rapacious barbarians; lire noblest of the Romans, in the 
bosom of peaceful indolence, were led away into Scythian captivity; 
and their sovereign might view from his palace the hostile flames which 
were insolently spread to the gales of the Imperial city. At the distance 
only of forty miles, Anastasius was constrained to {‘stablish a last 
frontier; his long wall of sixty miles, from the ProjTontis to the Euxine, 
proclaimed the imjiotence of his arms; and as the danger became more 
imminent, new fortifications were added by the indefatigable prudence 
of. Justinian.^®” 

Asia Minor, after the submission of the Tsaurians,”’" remained with- 
out enemies and without fortifications. I’liose bold savages, who had 
disdained to be the subjects of Gallicnus, persisted two hundred and 
thirty years in a life of independence and rapine. The most successful 
princes respected the strength of the mountains and the despair of 
the natives: their fierce spirit was sometimes soothed with gifts, and 
sometimes restrained by terror; and a military count, with three 
legions, fixed his permanent and ignominious station in the heart of 
the Roman provinces,’®’ But no sooner was the vigilance of power 
relaxed or diverted, than the light-armed squadrons descended from the 

“’Xenophon Hellenic. 1 , iii. c. 2. After a long ami leilioits conver.sation 
with the Byzantine cloclaimcra, how refreshing i.s the truth, the .simplicity, 
the elegance of an Attic writer 1 

““See the long wall in Evagrius (I. iv. [iii-l c. 38). This whole article is 
drawn from the fourth book of the Edifice.s, except Anchialu.s ( 1 . iii. c. 7). 

‘“Turn back to Vol. i, p. 244. In the course of this history I have some- 
times meutioued, and much oftenee slighted, the hasty inroads of the tsaurians, 
which were not attended with any consequences. 

’“Trebellius Pollio in Hist. August, p. 157 [Triginfa Tyr. 23], who lived, 
under Diocletian, or Constantine. See likewise Panclrolus ad Notit Imp. 
Orient, c, H5, 141. See Cod. Theodos. 1 , ix. tit. 3S, leg. 37 [7], with a 
copious collective .Annotation of Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 3.36, 357. 
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hills, and invaded the peaceful plenty of Asia. Although the Isaurians 
were not remarkable for stature or bravery, want rendered them bold, 
and experience made them skilful in the exercise of predatory war. 
They advanced with secrecy and speed to the attack of villages and de- 
fenceless towns; their flying parties have sometimes touched the Helle- 
spont, the Euxine, and the gates of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus;’-' 
and the spoil was lodged in their inaccessible mountains, before the 
Roman troops had received their orders, or the distant province had 
computed its loss. The guilt of rebellion and robbery excluded them 
from the rights of national enemies; and the magistrates were instructed 
by an edict, that the trial or punishment of an Tsaurian, even on the 
festival of Easter, was a meritorious act of justice and piety.’““ If the 
captives were condemned to domestic slavery, they maintained, with 
their sword or dagger, the private quarrel of their masters; and it was 
found expedient for the public tranquillity to prohibit the service of 
such dangerous retainers. When their countiyman Tar calisseeu s or 
'Zeno asce nded the throne, be invited a faithful and Tori nidab le bft nd of 
Isaurians, who lnsulteH" the court knd^ciiy,_ and_ were rewarded by, sm 
anhuaTlHlmle'bf five thousand pounife of gold. ~ Biit the Hopes of tor- 
tune^epopuIaTed'IIie'mouritains, luxury enefvaled the hardiness of their 
minds and bodies, and, in proportion as they mixed with mankind, they 
became less qualified for the enjo3nnent of poor and solitary freedom. 
Aft er the d eath o f Zeno, hi s su ccessor Anast asius suppressed thcir.pen- 
sions, exposc 3 t HeiTp ers ons to 'tHe revenge oY"tEF people. banishkH ih® 
froiB £!g5Stantm^le, and pre'paredi to sustain a war ’wbich left only the 
alternative of viclory or servitude. A broUier of the last emperor 
usurped the title of ^gustus; his cause was powerfully supported by 
the arms, the treasures, and the magazines collected by Zeno; and the 
native Isaurians must have formed the smallest portion of the hundred 
and fifty thousand barbarians under his standard, which was sanctified 
for the first time by the presence of a fighting bishop. Their disorderly 
numbers were vanquished in the plains of Phrygia by the valour and 
discipline of the Goths, but a war of sue years almost exhausted the 
courage of the emperor.’-’ The Isaurians retired to their mountains, 
their fortresses were successively besieged and ruined, their communica- 
tion with the sea was intercepted, the bravest of their leaders died in 
arms, the surviving chiefs before their execution were dragged in chains 
through the hippodrome, a colony of their youth was transplanted into 
Thrace, and the remnant of the people submitted to the Roman govern- 

Soc the full and wide e.xtent of their inroad.s in Philostorg-ius' (Hist 
Eccles. 1 . xi. c. 8), with Godefroy’s learned Dissertations. 

“"Cod. Justinian. 1 . ix. tit. 12, leg. 10. The punishments are severe^a fine 
of an hundred pounds of gold, degradation, and cyen death. The public peace 
might afford a pretence, but Zeno was desirous of monopolising the valour 
and service of the Isaurians. 

The Isaurian war and the triumph of Anastasius are briefly and darkiy 
rei)re.sented by John Malala (tom.' ii. p. 106, loy [p. 393, 394, ed. Bonn], 
Evagrius ( 1 . iii. c. 35), Theophanes (p. 118-120 [ed. Par.; .tom, i, p. 212-215. 
cd. Bonn]), and the (Chronicle of Marceilinus. 
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meiit. Yet some goiicratioiis elapsed before their minds were reduced to 
the level of slavery. The populous villages of Mount Taurus were tilled 
with horsemen and archers: they resisted the imposition of tributes, but 
they recruited the armies of Justinian; and his civil magistrates, the 
proconsul of Cappadocia, the count of fsauria, and the praitnrs of Ly- 
caonia and Pisidia, were invested with military power to restrain the 
licentious practice of rapes and assassinations.'-''* 

If we extend our view from the tropic to the mouth of the 1'anais, we 
may observe, on one hand, the precautions of Justinian to curb the sav- 
ages of i^Ethiopia,'-" and, on the other, the long walls which he con- 
structed in Crinuea for the protection of jiis friendly t'iollis, a colon y of 
three thousand shepherds and warrior s.'"" J‘'rnm that peninsula to 
Trebizonrl the eastern curve of the Euxine was secured by forts, by al- 
liance, or by religion; and the possession of Lazhii, the Colchos of an- 
cient, the Mingrelia of modern, geography, soon became the object of 
an important war. Trehizond, in after times the seat of a romantic 
empire, was indebted to the liberality of Justinian for a church, tin aque- 
duct, and a castle, whose ditches are hewn in the solid rock. Prom that 
maritime city a frontier line of five hunched miles may be drawn to the 
fortress of Circesium, the last Roman station on the Euphrates."" 
Above Trebizoncl immediately, and five days’ journey to the south, 
the country rises into dark forests and craggy mountains, as savage 
though not so lofty as the Alps and the Pyrenees. In this rigorous cli- 
mate,"'" where tlic snows seldom melt, the fruits are tardy and taste- 

’“Fcirlc.'i ea regio (says Justinian) viros liabct, nuc in nllo (lilTcrt ab Jsauria, 
though Procopius (Persic. 1 . i. c. i8 lloiii. i. p. y(), ctl. UoimJ) niiirks an 
essential diflcrcnce between their inililary character; yet in fi)rmcr times the 
Lycaonians and Pisidians had defended their liberty against tlie Oroal King 
(Xenophon. Anabasis, 1 . iii. c. j). Justinian introduces some false and ridicu- 
lous erudition of the ancient empire of the Pisidians, and of i.,yeaon, who, 
after visiting Rome (long itefore /Eneas), gave a name and people to Lycaonia 
(Novelt. 2g, 25, 27, 30). 

See Procopius, Persic, 1 . i. c. 19. Tlic altar of imtiomd etmcnrd, of annual 
sacrifice and oaths, which Diocletian had erected in the Isle, of Elephantine, 
w.as demolished by Justinian wilh less policy than zeal. 

™ Procopius dc /Ediliciis, 1. iii. c. 7 Ip. a02, ed. I’.oim] ; Hell, (lolli, iv. c. 3, 
4 [p- 4^91 scq., eJ. HomiJ. These imainliit ious G oths had refii seii.lo folloivlthe 
standard of 'Thcodo ric. As late as the hltcenth and si-^iiiTth centiirv the 
name and nation m®il be discovered between Calfa and the Straits ofAzoph 
(D'Anville, Memoires dc r.\cademic, loni. xxxt ii.^sgo), 'I'hey well des'erved 
the curiosity of Bushcquitis (p. 321-326) ; but seem to have vanislied in the 
more recent account of the Missions du Levant (tom. i.), Toll, Peysonnel, etc. 

“‘For the geography and architecture of this Armenian border see the 
Persian Wars and Edifices ( 1 . ii. c. 4-7; 1 . iii. c. 2-7) of Procopius. 

“‘The country is described by Tunrnctorl (Voyage an Levant, tom. Hi. 
lettro xvii. xviii.). That _ skilful botanist soon discovercti the itlant that 
infects the honey (Pliii xxi. 44, 45) : he observes that the soldiers of Lucnllus 
might indeed be astonished at the cold, sitice, even in the itlain of Erzerum, 
snow sometimes falls in June, and the harvest is seldom finished before Sep- 
tember. TTie hill s of A r menia are below the fortieth dcgrtai-xiL- latitude! 
but in the niounlamous’ country which X inhabit it is well kimwn that an 
ascent of some hours carries the traveller from the climate of Languedoc 
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less; even honey is poisonous: the most industrious tillage would be 
confined to some pleasant valleys, and the pastoral tribes obtained a 
scanty sustenance from the flesh and milk of their cattle. 'Ebe Chaly- 
bians^''-' derived their name and temper from the iron quality of the 
soil; and, since the daya.of Cy.ruSj they might produce, under the,.yari- 
ous appellations of ^haldacans and Zanians, an uninterrupted prescrip- 
tion of war and rapine. Under the reign of Justinian they acknowl- 
edged the god and the emperor of the Romans, and seven fortresses were 
built in the most accessible passes to exclude the ambition of the Persian 
monarcli.^“‘ The principal source of the Euphrates descends from the 
Chalybian mountains, and seems to flow towards the west and the Eux- 
ihe; bending to the south-west, the river passes under the walls of Sa- 
tala and Meliteiie (which were restored by Justinian as the bulwarks 
of the lesser Armenia), and gradually approaches the Mediterraneari 
Sea, till at length, repelled by Mount Taurus,”'' the Euphrates inclines 
his long and flexible course <0 the south-east and the Gulf of Persia, 
Among the Roman cities beyond the Euphrates we distinguish two re- 
cent foundations, which were named from Theodosius and the relics of 
the martyrs, and two capitals, jSanida. and Edessa, which are celebrated 
in the history of every age. Their strength was proportioned by Jus- 
tinian to the danger of their situation. A ditch and palisade might be 
sufficient to resist the artless force oj, .the. cavalry of Scythia, but more 
elaborate works were required to sustain a regular siege against the arms 
and treasures of the Great King. His skilful engineers understood the 
methods of conducting deep mines, and of raising platforms to the level 
of the rampart. He shook the strongest battlements with his jnililary 
engines, and sometimes advanced to the as.sault with a line of movable 
turrets on theJba cks of elep hants. In the great cities of the East the 
disadvantage of space, perhaps of position, was compensated by the zeal 
of the people, who seconded the garrison in the defence of their coun- 
try and religion; and the fabulous promise of the Son of God, that 
Edessa should never be taken, filled the citizens with valiant confidence 
and chilled the besiegers with doubt and dismay.^”® The subordinate 

to that of Norway ; and a general theory has been introduced that, under the 
line, an elevation of 2400 loises is equivalent to the cold of the polar circle 
(Remond, Observations sur Ics Voyages de Coxc dans la Snisse, tom. ii, p. 104). 

‘“The identity or proximity of the Chal vbians. or C haldaians . may bq. in- 
vestigated in Strabo (1. xii. p. 825, 826 fP- 5487549, eel. Tasauli.]), Cellarins 
(Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 202-204), and Freret (Mem. de I’Acadimie, 
tom. iv. p. 594). Xenophon supposes, in his romance ((Tyropasd. I. lii. [c. 2]), 
the same barbarians against whom he had fought in his retreat (Anabasis, 
1- iv. [c. 3]). 

Procopius, Persic. 1 . i. c. 15 ; De .ZEdific. 1 . iii. c. 6. 

““Ni Tauros obstet in nostra maria venturus (Poinpotiius Mela, iii. 8). 
Pliny, a poet as well as a naturalist (v. 20), personifies the river and moun- 
tain and describes their combat. See the course of the Tigris and Euphrates 
in the excellent treatise ■ of D'Anville. 

““Procopius (Persic. 1 . ii. c. i2 Item. i. p. 208, cd. Bonn]) tells the story 
with the tone, half sceptical, half superstitious, of Herodotus. The promise 
was not in tha primitive lie of Eusebius, but dates, at least from the 400 ; 
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(owns of Armenia and Mesopotamia were diligently strengthened, and 
(he posts which appeared to have any command ()f ground or water 
were occupied by numerous forts subsiantially built of stone, or more 
hastily erected with the obvious materials of earth and brick. The 
eye of Juslinian investigaied every spot, and his cruel precautions 
might attract (he war. into some, lonely, vale, yylio'se ncacefuljia tive s. 
connected Iiy trade and.raarruige, were ignorairt of national discord an*! 
llie quarrels of princes. Westward of the Euphrates a sandy desert ex- 
tends above six hundred miles to the Red Sea. Nature had interposed 
a vacant solitude Iietwecn the ambition of two rival eminrcs; the Ai-a- 
bians, till Mahomet arose, were formidable only as robbers; and in the 
proud security of peace the fortifications of Syria were neglected on the 
most vulnerable side. 

But the national enmity, at IcJist the effects of that enmity, had been 
suspended by a truce which continued above fourscore years. An am- 
bassador from the emperor Zeiia accompanied the rash and unfortunate 
Perozes in his expedition against the NcphthiilitQS, or,White J-Iun,s, whose, 
conquests had been stretched from the Caspian to the heart. of Indig, 
whose throne was enriched with emeralds,’"^ and whose cavalry was 
supported by a line of two thousand , elephaotsd''”' Tho Persians were 
twice circumvented, in a situation which made valour useless and flight 
impossible, and the dOhWe. vfetory, oIJJ)pJ^nns.ffas achieved by military 
stratagem. They dismissed their royal captive after he had submitted 
to adore the majesty of a barbarian, and (he humiliation was poorly 
evaded by the casuistical subtlety of the Magi, who ii).structed Pjrozes 
to direct his attention to the rising sim. The indignant successor of Cy- 
rus forgo'f Eis danger amf his gratitude; he renewed the -attack with 
headstrong fury , and lost b oth his a rmy and .his life.*'"’ The, death ql 

and a tliircl lie, the Veronica, was soon raitsed on the two former (Evagriiis, 
1. iv. c. 37). As Edcssa has been taken, Tillcmont must disclaim the promise 
(Mem. Eccles. tom, i. p. .362, 383, Cnj). 

*'*' They were luirchascd Cnnu the merchants of AduUs who traded to 
India (Cosmas, Topognaph. Christ. 1. xi. p. 3.3!)) ; yet, in the estimate of 
precious stones, the Scythian emerald was the (irsl, the llaetrian llie second, 
the .i*Ethiopian only the third (Hill's Theophrastus, p. 61, etc.., 93). The 
production, mines, etc., of emeralds, are involved in darkness; and it is doubt- 
ful whether we possess any of the twelve sorts knowm to the ancients (Cognet, 
Originc des Loix, etc., part ii. 1. ii. c. 3, art. 3). In this war the Huns got, 
or at lea.st Perozes lost, the finest pearl in the world, of which Procopius 
relates a ridiculous f.able. 

“"The Indo-Scytha: continued to reign from tile time of Augustus (Dionys. 
Periegel. 1088, with the Commentary of Eustathius, in Hudson, Gcograph. 
Minor, tom. iv.) to that of tlie elder Ju-stin (Cosmas, Topograidi. Christ. 1. xi. 
p. 338, 339). On their origin and conquests sec D’Anville (sur riiidc.y. 18, 
4S, etc,, 69, 83, 89). In tlie second century they were ni, asters of I.,arico or 
Guzerat. 

Sec the fate of Phirouz or Perozes and its consequetices, in Procopius 
(Persic. 1. i. c. 3-6), who ni.ay be compared with the fragment, s of Oriental 
history (D’Herbelot, Bibliol, Orient, p. 351, and Texeira, History of Persia, 
translated or aliridged by Stephens, 1. i. c, 33, p, 133-13S). The chronology 
is ably ascertained by Asseman (Bibliot. Orient, tom. iii, p. 35)d-'P7)* 
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J’erozcs abandoned Pershi. to her foreign and domestic enemies, and 
twelve years of confusion elapsed before his son £'abades,or Kobad 
could embrace any designs of ambition or revenge. The unkind parsi- 
mony of Anastasias was the motive or pretence of a Roman war;^-"' the 
Huns and Arabs marched under the Persian standard, and the fortifi- 
cations of Armenia and Mesopotamia were at that lime in a ruinous or 
imperfect condition. The emperor returned his thanks to the governor 
and people of Martyropolis for the prompt surrender of a city which 
could not be successfully defended, and the conflagration of Theodosio- 
polis might justify the conduct of their prudent neighbours. Amida 
sustained a long and destructive siege: at the end of three months the 
loss of fifty thousand of the soldiers of Cabades was not balanced by any 
prospect of success, and it was in vain that the Magi deduced a flutter- 
ing prediction from the indecency of the women on the ramparts, who 
had revealed their most secret charms to the eyes of the assailants. At 
length, in a silent night, they ascended the most accessible tower, which 
was guarded only by some monks, oppressed, after the duties of a festi- 
val, with sleep and wine. Scaling-ladders were applied at the dawn of 
day; the presence of Cabades, his stern command, and his drawn sword, 
compelled the Persians to_ vanquish and, before it was sheathed, four- 
score thousand of the inhabitants had expiated the blood of their com- 
panions. After the siege of Amida the war continued three years, and 
the unhappy frontier tasted the full measure of its calamities. The gold 
of Anaslasius was offered too late, the number of his troops was de- 
feated by the number of their generals, the country was stripped of its 
inhabitants, and both the living and the dead were abandoned to the 
wild beasts of the desert. The resistance of Edessa and the deficiency 
of spoil inclined the mind of Cabades to peace; he sold his conquests 
for an exorbitant price; and the same line, though marked with 
slaughter and devastation, still separated the two empires. To avert 
the repetition of the same evils, Anastasius resolved to found a new 
colony, so strong that it should defy the power of the Persian, so far 
advanced towards Assyria that its stationary troops might defend the 
province by the menace or operation of offensive war. For this pur- 
pose the town of Dara,'^^' fourte.en_jniles frQin..^silii§, and four da)'s’ 
journey from the Tigris, was peppled_and.iLdoOlis,l: .the hasty jyprks of 
Anastasius werpjmproyecf by the perseverance of Ju^iniaii, and, aitlj- 
put in sistin g on p laces l ess im p orfeiit, the for tifications o f Para mav 
represent th^ilRarvikMtectui^jif^ age . The. city wa s surrounded 

’"The Persian war, under the reigns of Anastasius and Jastin, may be 
collected from Procopius (Persic. 1 . i. c. f, 8, g), Theophanes (in Chrono- 
graph. p. 124-127 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 222-225, ed. Bonn]), Evagrius ( 1 . iii. 
c. 37), Marccllinus (in Chron. p. 47 [p. 372. sq., cd. Sirmond.]), and Josua 
Stylites (apud Asseman. tom. i. p. 372-281). _ , 

The description of Dara is amply and correctly given by Procopius (Persic ■ 
1 . i..c. 10, 1 . ii. c. 13 ; Do jEdific. 1 . ii. c. i, 2, 3 ! h ««• c. s). See the situation m 
D’AnvHle (I’Euphrate et le Tigre,_p. S 3 , 54 , SS), though he seems to double 
ihf> interv"! between Dara and Nisibis. 
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with two Willis, and the Interval between them, of filly puces, affurdeil 
a retreat to the cattle of the besieged. The inner wall was a monument 
of strength and beauty: it measured sixly'feel from the ground, and the 
height of the towers was one hundred feel ; the loopholes, from whence 
an enemy might be annoyed with mi.ssilc weapons, were small, but 
numerous; the soldiers were planted along the rampart, under the 
shelter of double galleries; and a third platform, spacious and secure, 
was raised on the summit of the lovi'ers. The exterior wall appears to 
have been less lofty, but more solirl, and each tower was protected by a 
quadrangular bulwark. A hard rocky soil resisted the tools of the 
miners, and on the south-east, where tlie ground was more tractable, 
their approach was retarded by a new work, which advanced in the shatie 
of a half-moon. The double and treble ditches were filled with a stream 
of water, and in the management of the river the most skilful labour 
was employed to supply the inhabitants, to distress the besiegers, and 
to prevent the mischiefs of a natural or artificial inundation. Dara con- 
tinued more than sixty years to fulfil Ac wishes of its founders and to 
firdyoke tlTc jcal^ilsy of the I’ersTairs, who incessantly complained that 
this Imp'regnable fortress had been constructed in manifest violation of 
the treaty of peace between the two empires. 

Between the Euxincf.and the Caspian the qountrics i)f Colchos. Ibena, 
and Alba nia are intersected in every direction by the branches of Mount 
( 'aucasus7 and the two principal gufes, or passes, from north t o sou th, 
have been frequently confounded in ihe gedgnipKy'lioth ortlic ancients 
and moderns. The name of Caspian ov Albanian gates is properly ap- 
plied to perbend,'‘“ which occupies a sho>t 'tleclivity_between the moun- 
tains and _the_£ca; the city, it we give credit to litcal triufilion, had 
Seen founded by" the Clrecks, and,lhis dangerous entrance. was fortified 
by the kings of rersia, with a.mole, dpuble.walls, and. doors of iim. 
Iberian gatra ^ '■* are, fonned by a narrow jiassage of .she, miles in Mourit 
Caucasus, which opens .from the northern Bide of Iberia or Ccorgia into 
tlie.plaio, Ihiitj^ches to the Tanais and the Volga'. " A'fdrtTess, designed 
by Alexander perhaps, or one of his successors, to command that im- 
portant pass, h ad desce nded by right of coiK|ucst or inheritance to a 
prijjefi_£i{.th.e ..Hjms, who offered it for a modcraie price t o the e mperor: 
but while Anastasius paused, while he timorously computed the cost 
and the distance, a more vigilant rival interposed, and Cabades forcibly 
occupied the straits of Caucasus. The Albanian and Iberian gates ex- 
cluded the horsemen of Scythia from the shortest and niost" practicable 

““For the city anti pass of Dcrbend see D'Herbelot (Hibliot. Orient, p. 
157. .2yi, 807), Petit tie la Croix tHist. tie (iengiscau, 1 . iv. c. g), Hi.stoin; 
Genealogique dcs Tartars (tom. i. p. 120), Oleariu.s (Voyage cn Pcr.se, 
p. 1039-1041), and Corneille Ic Bruyn (Voyages, tom. i. p. 146, 147) : his view 
may be compared with the plan of Olcarius, who judges the wall to he of .shells 
and gravel hardened by time. , 

““ P.rocopiu.s, though with some confusion, alway.s denominates them Caspian 
(Persic.. 1 . i. c. to). The pass is now styled Tatar-topa, the Tartar-gates 
(D’Anvillc, Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 119, lao), 
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roads, and the whole front of the mountains was covered by the rampart 
of Gog and Mag^, the lo ng wall which has_e.xcile.d ihe curiosity _qf an 
Arabian ca lmlP ''*^and a Russian conqueror.’ According to a recent 
description, ”mige s tones , se ven feet thic k, twenty-one fee t i n length or 
height, are artifi cially jo ined. vtSSSarmor cement, to. coffipose a wall 
which runs above tliree hundred miles fro m the shores o f Der benJ . 
over the hills and through Uie_valleys of Daghestan and Georgia. With- 
out a vision such a work might be undertaken by’the policy of Cabades; 
without a miracle it might be accomplished by his son, so formidable to 
the Romans under the name of Chpsrpcs, so dear.tp the OrientEilsjLindcr 
the appellation of Nushirw an. The Persian monarch held in his hand 
the keys both of p^ce and war; but he stipulated in every treaty that 
Justinian should contribute to the expense of a common barrier which 
equally protected the two empires from the inroads of the Scythians.’*" 

VII. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens and the consulship 
of Rome, which had given so many sages and heroes to mankind. Both 
these institutions had long since degenerated from their primitive glory, 
yet some reproach may be justly inflicted on the avarice and jealousy 
of a prince by whose hand such venerable ruins were destroyed. 

Athens, after her Persian triumphs, adopted the philosophy of Ignig. 
and the rhetoric of Sicily; and these studies became the patrimimy of a 
city whose inhabitants, about thirty thousand males, condensed, within 
the period of a single life, the genius of ages and millions. Our sense 
of the dignity of human nature is exalted by the simple recollection that 
J.SQcratggi*^. was .the co.mpaniQiL.af. Plato, and Xenophon : that he as- 
sisted, perhaps with the historian Tliucydi des. at the first representa- 
tions of the (Edipus of Sophocles andlhe Iphigenia of Eur ipid es: and 
that his pupils jEschines and Demosthenes contended for the crown of 
patriotism in the presence of Aristotle, the master of Theophrastus, who 
taught at Athens with the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean sects.’"’ 

“‘The iinat^nary ranu^rt oE Gog and Magog, which was seriously ex- 
plored andTjclIcvc'crhy a cafipli of the ninth centurj', appears to be derived from 
the gates of Mount Caucasus, and a vague report oE the wall of China (Geo- 
graph. Nubiemsis, p, 2O7-J70; Meinoircs dc I’Acadeinie, tom. xxxi. p. 210-219). 

’“See a learned dis.serlalion of Baier, de mtiro Caucaseo, in Comment. Acad. 
Petropol. anil. 172G, tom. i, p. 425-463; but it is destitute of a map or plan. 
When the Czar Peter 3. became master of Dcrbend in the year 1723, the 
measure of llie wall was found to he 3285 Russian orgyyia;, or fathom, each of 
seven led English ; in the whole somewhat more than four miles in lengtli. 

““Sec the fortifications and treaties of Chosroes of Nushirwan, in Pro- 
copius (Persic, 1. i. c. 16, 23, 1. ii.) and D'Herbelot (p. G82). 

“’The life of Isocrates extends from Olymp. Ixxxvi. i, to cx. 3 (ante 
Christ. 436-338). See Dionys, Halicam. tom. ii. p, 149, 150, edit. Hudson. 
Plutarch (sivc anonymus), in Vit. X. Oratorum, p. i.'!38-iS43, edit. H. Steph. 
Phot. cod. cclix. p. 1453 [p. 486 b, ed. Bekk.]. . 

“'The schools of Athens are copiously though concisely represented in 
the Fortuna Attica of Meursius (c. vtii. p. 59-73, in tom. i. Opp,). Fur the 
state and arts of the city, see the first book of Pausanias, and a small tract oE 
Dicsearchus (in the second volume of Hudson’s Geographers), who wrote 
about Olvmp. cxvii, (Dodwell's Dissertat, sect, 4). 
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I'he ingenuous youlh of Attica enjoyed the benefits of their domestic 
education, which was communicated without envy to the rival cities. 
Two thousand disciples heard the lessons of Tlieoplirastus;’"’ the schools 
of rhetoric must have been still more populous than those; of philosophy; 
and a rapid succession of students diffu.scd the fame of their teachers 
as far as the utmost limits of the Grecian language and name. Those 
limits were enlarged by the victories of Alexander; the arts of Atliens 
survived her freedom and dominion; and the Greek colon ie.s .which the 
Macedonians-planted.in Egy pt, and scattered over Asia , undertook long 
and freciuent pilgrimages to worship the Muses in their favourite temple 
on the banks of the Ilissus. The T.atin conquerors respectfully listened 
to the instructions of their subjects and captives; the names of Cicero 
and Horace were enrolled in the schools of Athens; and after the perfect 
.settlement of the Roman empire, the natives of Italy, of Africa, and of 
Britain, conversed in the groves of the Academy with their fellow-stu- 
dents of the East. The studies of philosophy and eloquence are con- 
genial to a popular state, which encourages the freedom of inquiry, and 
submits only to the force of persuasion. In the republics of Greece, and. 
R-iJMPihe art of speaking w.as the powerful engine of patriotism or ambi- 
tion; and..the schools of rhetoric poured forth a colony of statesmen and 
legislators. When the liberty of public debate was suppressed, the 
orator, in the honourable profession of an advocate, might plead the 
cause of innocence and justice; he might abuse his talents in the more 
profitable trade of panegyric; and the .same precepts continued to dic- 
tate the fanciful declamations of the .sophist, and the clmster beauties 
of historical composition. The systems which professed to unfold the 
nature of God, of man, and of the universe, entertained the curiosity 
of the philosophic student; and according to the tem|Ter of his mind, 
he might doubt with the Sceptics, or decide with the Stoics, sublimely 
speculate with Plato, or severely argue with Aristotle. The pride of 
the adverse sects had fixed an unattainable term of moral happiness 
and perfection: ljut the race was glorious and salutary; the disciples, 
at.7ena, and even those of Epicuru.s, were taught botli to act and to 
suflfer; and the death of Petronius was not less effectual than that of 
Seneca to humble a tyrant by the discovery of his impotence. The 
light of science could not indeed be confined within the walls of Athens, 
Her incomparable writers addrass themselves to the human race; the 
living masters emigrated to Italy and Asia; Berytus, in later times, was 
devoted to the study of the law; a.stronomy and physic were cultivated 
in the museum of Alexandria; but the Attic schools of rhetoric and 
philosophy maintained their superior reputation from the Peloponnesian 
war to the reign of Justinian. Athena, though situate in ti,. barren .sgi], 
possessed, a. p.w.rc air, a free navigatijm,'and the mqnumentSLaJI...andenit 
art. That sacred retirement was seldom disturbed by the busine.ss of 
trade or government; and the last of the Athenians were distinguislied 


DioRcn. Lacrt. di- Vit. Philosovli. 1 , v. [c. 2j scRm. 37, jj. 280. 
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by their lively wit, the purity of their taste and language, their social 
manners, and some traces, at least in discourse, of the magnanimity of 
their fathers. In the suburbs of the city, the Academy of the Flatonists, 
the Lyceum of the Peripatetics, the Portico of the Stoics, and the Garden 
of the Epicureans, were planted with trees and decorated with statues; 
and the philosophers, instead of being immured in a cloister, delivered 
their instructions in spacious and pleasant walks, which at different 
hours were consecrated to the exercises of the mind and body. The 
genius of the founders still lived in those vcneral)le seats; the ambition 
of succeeding to the masters of human reason excited a generous emula- 
tion; and the merit of the candidates was determined, on each vacancy, 
by the free voices of an enlightened people. The Athenian profe ssor s 
were. pai cl _hy,.tli£ir. disciples; according to their mutual wants and abili- 
ties, the price appears to have varied from a mina to a talent; and 
Isocrates himself, who derides the avarice of the sophists, required, in 
his school of rhetoric, about thirty pounds from each of his hundred 
pupils. The wages of industry are just and honourable, yet the same 
Isocrates shed tears at the first receipt of a stipend: the .Stoic might 
blush when he was hired to preach the contempt of money; and I should 
be sorry to discover that Aristotle or Plato so far degenerated from the 
example of Socrates as to exchange knowledge for gold. But some 
property of lands and houses was settled, by the permission of the laws, 
and the legacies of deceased friends, on the philosophic chairs of Athens. 
Epicurus bequeathed to his disciples the gardens which he had purchased 
for eighty mina) or two hun^.edjBii.d„fifty pounds, with a fund sufficient 
for their frugal subsistence and monthly festival's and the patrimony 
of Plato afforded an annual rent, which, in eight centuries, was gradually 
increased from three to one thousand pieces of gold.”‘ The scliools of 
Athens were protected by the wisest and most virtuous of the Roman 
princes. The library, which Hadrian founded, was placed in a portico 
adorned with pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, and supported 
by one hundred columns of Phrygian marble. The public salaries were 
assigned by the generous spirit of the Antoninfes; and each professor, 
of politics, of rhetoric, of the Platonic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and 
the Epicurean philosophy, received an annual stipend of ten thousand 
drachm®, or more than three hundred pounds sterling.’ After the 

'“See the Testament of Epicurus in Diogen. I^erl. 1. x. [u, i] se^ni. xCr 2 Q, 
p. fill, 6ia. A single epistle (ad Faniiliarcs, xiii. i) displays the injustice of 
the Areopagus, the fidelity of the Epicureans, the dexterous ■ politeness of 
Cicero, and the mixture of contempt and esteem with which the Roman sena- 
tors considered the philosophy and philosophers of Greece. 

Dainascius, in Vit. Isidor. apud Photium, cod. eexlii. p. 1057 [p. 346 a, 
ed. Rekk.J. 

“’See Lucian (in Eunuch, tom. ii. [c. 3, sgq.i p. 3S0-3S9> edit Reitz), 
Philostralus (in Vit. Sophist. 1. ii. c. a), and Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin (1, 
Ixxi. [c. 31] p. nps), with their editors Du Soul, Olearius, and Reimar, and, 
above all, Salmasius (ad Hist. August, p. 72). A judicious philosopher 
(Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 349-374) prefers the free contributions ' 
oi the students to a fixed stipend for the professor. 
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death of Marcus, these lilieral donations, and the privileges attached to 
the thrones of science, were abolished and revived, diminished and en- 
larged; but some vestige of royal bounty may be found under the 
successors of Constantine; and their arbitrary choice of an unworthy 
candidate might tempt the philosophers of Athtms (o regret the days of 
independence and poverty."'’* It is remarkable that the impartial favour 
f)f the Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse sects of philosophy, 
which they considered as equally useful, or at least as equally innocent. 
Socrates had formerly been the glory and the rei)roach of liis country; 
and the first, lessons of F.picurus so strangely scandalised the pious ears 
of the Athenians, that hy his exile, and th.at of his antagonists, they 
silenced all vain disputes concerning tlic nature of the gods. But in the 
ensuing year they recalled the hasty decree, restored the liberty of the 
schools, and were convinced by the experience of ages that the moral 
character of philosophers is not affected by the diversity of their the- 
ological speculations. ' 

The Gothic arms were less fatal to the schools of Athens than the 
establishment of a new religion, whose ministers superseded the exercise 
of reason, resolved every'qucslion by an article of faith, and condemned 
the infidel or sceptic to eternal fiatne. In many a volume of laborious 
controvcrs 3 ’ they exposed the wcakne.ss of the understanding and the 
corruption of the heart, insulted hunitin nature in the s;igcs of antiquity, 
and proscribed the spirit of philo.sophical inquiry, so repugnant to the 
doctrine, or at least to the temper, of a humble believer. 1’ho surviving 
sect of the Platonists, whom I’lato would htive blushed to acknowledge, 
extravagantly mingled a sublime theory with the practice of supersti- 
tion and magic; and as they remained alone in the nudst of a Christian 
world, they indulged a secret rancour against the government of the 
church and state, whose severity was still BUS]iendecl over their heads. 
About a century after the reign of Julian, Prnclus '"’" was permitted to 
teach in the philosophic chair of the Academy; and .such was his indus- 
try, that he frequently, in the .same clay, pronounced five lessons, and 

Uruckcr, Hi.st. Crit. Philosoiih. tom. ii. j). 310, etc. 

"“The birth of Ejiicuru.s is fixed to the year 343 before Christ (Bayle), 
Olympiad cix. 3; and he opened his scltool at Albens, Olymp. e.wiii. 3, 306 
years before the same. era. 'I'hts intolerant law ( Allienietus, 1, xiii. p. 6to; 
Diogen. Laertius, I. v. [c. 3] s. 38, p. ayo; Juliiis Pollux, ix. 5) was enacted 
in the same or the succeeding year tSigonius, Opp, tom. v, i>. (la; Monagius, 
ad Diogen. Laert. p, 304; Corsini, Fasti Attici, tom. iv. p. 67, 68). Tlieo* 
phrastus, .chief of the Peripatetics, ai\d disciple of Aristotle, was involved in 
the same exile. 

’““This is no fanciful era; the Pagans reckoned their calamities from the 
reign of their hero. Proclus, whose nativity is marked l)y his horo.scopc 
(a.D. 412, February 8 , at C. P.), died 134 years dm 'loiiXtorou jiaatKiu!, A.l). 48s 
(Marin, in 'Vita Procli, c. 36). 

““The Life of Proclus, by Marinu.s, was published by Fabrielns (Ham- 
burg, 1700, et ad Calcem Biblintb. Latin. Loud. 1703). See Siiidas (tom. 
iii, p. cSs, 186), Fabricius (Uiblioth. Cnrc. 1. v. c. 36, p. 440-5S3), and Bnicker 
(Hist. Crit. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. .irtKTSti). 
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composed seven hundred lines. His sagacious mind explored the deep- 
est questions of morals and metaphysics, and he ventured to urge eight- 
een arguments against the Christian doctrine of the creation of the 
world. But in the intervals of study he personally conversed with Pan, 
j^isculapius, and Minerva, in whose mysteries he was secretly initiated, 
and whose prostrate statues he adored; in the devout persuasion that 
the philosopher, who is a citizen of the universe, should be the priest of 
its various deities. An eclipse of the sun announced his approaching 
end; and his Life, with that of his scholar Isidore,”’’'^ compiled by two 
of their most learned disciples, exhibits a deplorable picture of the 
second childhood of human reason. Yel the golden chain, as it was 
fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, continued forty-four years 
from the death of Proclus to the edict of Justinian,^''’" which imposed a 
periietual silence on the schools of Athens, and excited the grief and 
indignation of the few remaining votaries of Grecian science and super- 
stition. Seven friends and philosophers, Diogenes and Hermias, 
liiis. and Pris cian. IDamascius, Isidore, and Simplicius, who dissented 
from the religion of tHeir sovereign, embraced' the resolution of seeking 
in a foreign land the freedom which v/as denied in their native country. 
They had heard, and they credulously believed, that the republic of. 
Plato was realised in the despotic government of Persia, and that a 
patriot king reigned over the happiest and most virtuous of nations. 
They Avere soon astonished by the natural discovery that Persia re- 
sembled the other countries of the globe; that Chosroes, who affected 
the. name of a philosopher, was vain, cruel, and ambitious; that bigotry, 
and a spirit of intolerance, prevailed among the Magi; that the nobles 
were haughty, the courtiers servile, and the magistrates unjust; that 
tlje guilty sometimes escaped, and that the innocent were often op- 
pressed, The disappointment of the philosophers provoked them to 
overlook the real virtues of the Persians; and they were scandalised, 
more deeply perhaps than became their profession, with the plurality 
of wives and concubines, the Jacestuous marri ages, and the guatom of 
e xposing de ad bodies to the dogs and vultures, instead of hiding them ■ 
in the earth, or consuming" them with fire. Their repentance was ex-"' 
pressed by a precipitate return, and they loudly declared that they had 
rather die on the borders of the empire than enjoy the wealth and favour 
of the barbarian. From this journey, however, they derived a benefit 
which reflects the purest lustre on the character of Chosroes. He re- 
quired tliat the seven sages who had visited the court of Persia should 
be exempted from the penal laws which Justinian enacted against hk 

“’The Life of I.sidore was composed by Damascius (apud Photium, cod. 
ccxiii, p. 1028-1076 [p. 33 S- 3 S 3 . ed. Bekk.]). See the last age of the Pagan 
philosophers in Brucker (tom, if. p. 341-351). 

“‘The suppression of the schools o'f Athens is recorded by John Malala 
(lorn. ii. p, 187- [p. 4SI, ed, BonnJ, snb Decio Cos. Sol,), ajjd an anonymous 
Chronicle in the Vatican library (apud Aleman, p. 106 [Procop. tom. iii. 
p. 4';o, ed. Bonn!) 
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Tagan subjects; and this privilege, expressly stipulated in a treaty nf 
peace, was guarded by the vigilance of a powerful mediator.’-'" Sim- 
plicius and his companions ended their lives in peace and obscurity, 
and as they left no discijiles, they terminate the long list of (.Irccian phil- 
osophers, who may be justly praised, nf)twilhstanding their defects, as 
the wisest and most virtuous of their contemporaries. The writings of 
Simplicius are now extant. Ilis physical and metaphysical commentaries 
ori Aristotle have passed away with the fa.sliion of the times; but his 
moral interpretation of Epictetus is preserved in the liln-ary of nations, 
as a classic book, most excellently adapted to direct the will, to purify 
the heart, and to confirm the understanding, by a just confidence in the 
nature both of God and man. 

About the same time that Pythagoras first invented the appellation 
of philosopher, liberty and the consulship were founded at Rome by the 
elder Brutus. The revolutions of the consular office, which may b,- 
viewed in the successive lights of a substance, a shadow, and a name, 
have been occasionally mentioned in the present history. The first 
magistrates of the republic had been chosen by the people, to exercise, 
in the senate and in the camp, the powers of peace and war, which were 
afterwards translated to the emperors. But the tradition of ancient dig- 
nify was long revered by the Romans anti barliarians. A Gothic his- 
torian applauds the consulship of Theodoric ns the height of all temporal 
glory and grcatne.ss;'"" the king of Italy himself congratulates those an- 
nual favourites of fortune who, witliout the cares, enjoyed the splendour 
of the throne; and at the end of a Ihoasand years two consuls were 
created by the sovereigns of Rome and (’onstautinoidc for the sole pur- 
pose of giving a dale to the year and a festival to the people. But the 
expenses of this festival, in which the weallhy and the vain asi)ired to 
surpass their predecessors, insensibly arose to tbe enormous sum of four- 
score thousand pounds; the wisest senators declined a useless honour 
which involved the certain ruin of their families, and to this reluctance 
1 should impute the frequent chasms in tbe last age of the consular 
J^asti. The predecessors of Justinian had assisted from the public 
treasures the dignity of the less opulent candidates; the avarice of that 
prince preferred the cheaper and more convenient method of advice and 
regulation.’"’ Seven proccssiom or spectacles were the number to which 
his edict confined the horse and chariot races, the athletic st)orts, the 
music and pantomimes of the theatre, and the hunting of wild beasts; 
and small pieces of silver were discreetly su1)stitutcd to the gold medals, 

’“Agalhias ( 1 . ii. p. 6fj, yo, 71 led. Par.; p. 130-13(1, ed. Bonn]) rclate.s this 
curious story, Chosroes ascended the throne in the year and made his first 
peace with the Romans in the lieginning of .'i.33, a date most compatihle with 
his young fame and the tiUl age of Isidore (A.sscman. Bililiotli, tfi-ient. tom, 
iii. p. 404; Pagi, tom. ii. p. S43, SSo). 

Cassioctor. Variarum Epist, vi. i. Joruaudos, c. 57, p. 6 c/), edit. Grot. <^)nod 
surntnum bonum prlmnmqno in miuido tlccns edicitnr. 

“’See the regulations of Justinian (Novell, cv,), dated at Constanlinoplo, 
July S, and addrcs.sed to Strate"in.s, treasurer of the empire. 
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which had always excited tumult and drunkenness when they were scat- 
tered with a profuse hand among the populace. Notwithstanding these 
precautions and his own example, tlie succession of consuls finally ceased 
in the thirteenth year of Justinian, whose despotic temper might be 
gratified by the silent e.xtinction of a title which admonished the Romans 
of their ancient freedom.^"- Yet the annual consulship still lived in the 
minds of the people; they fondly expected its speedy restoration; they 
applauded the gracious condescension of successive princes, by whom 
it was assumed in the first year of their reign; and three centuries 
elapsed, after tlie death of Justinian, before that obsolete dignity, wliich 
had been suppressed by custom, could be abolished by law.’"“ Tb'.i im- 
perfect mode of distinguishing each year by the name of a magistrate 
was usefully supplied by the date of a permanent era: the creation of 
the world, according to the Septuagint version, was adopted by the 
Greeks ; and the Latins, since the age of Charlemagne, have computed 
their time from the birth of Christ.^"® 

™ Procopius, in Anecdot. c. 26 [loni. iii. p. 144, ed. Bonn], Aleman, 
p. to 6 [p. 4S9i_cd. Doiin]. In the eighteenth year after the consulship of 
Basilius, according to the reckoning of Marcellinus, Victor, Marius, etc,, the 
secret history was composed, and, in the eyes of Procopius, the consulship was 
finally abolished. 

““By Leo, the philosopher (Novell, xciv. a.d. 886-911). See Pagi (Dissertat. 
Hypatica, p. 325-362) and Ducange (Gloss. Grac. p. 1635, 1630.) Even the 
title was vilified : consttialus codicilll . . . vilcscnnt, says the emperor himself. 

‘“According to Julius Africanus, etc., the world was created the first of 
September, SS08 year.s, three months, and" twenty-five days before the birth 
of Christ (see Pezron, AntiquitS des Terns defendue, p. 20-28) ; and this era 
has been used by the Greeks, the Oriental Christians, and even by the Russians, 
till the reign of Peter I. The period, however arbitrary, is cleat and convenient. 
Of the 7296 years which arc supposed to elapse since the creation, we shall 
find 3000 of ignorance and darkness; 2000 either fabulous or doublful;_ i#oo 
of ancient history, commencing with the Persian empire and the reijublics of 
Rome and Athens; 1000 from the fall of the Roman empire in the West to the^ 
discovery of America; and the remaining 296 vvill almost complete three cen- 
turies of the modern slate of Europe and mankind. I regret this chronology,;' 
so far preferable-to our double and perplexed method of counting backwards' 
and forwards the years before and after the Christian era. / 

’“The era of the world has prevailed in the East since the sixth general 
council (a.d. 681). In the West the Christian era was first _ invented in tiie 
sixth century : it was propagated in the eighth by the authority and writings 
of venerable Bede; but it was not till the tenth that the use became legal and 
popular. See I’Art de verifier les Dates, Dissert. Preliminaire, p. Hi. xii.; 
Dictionnaire Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 329 - 337 : the works of a laborious society 
of Benedictine monks. 
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CPIAPTER XLT (522-620 A.D.) 

Conquests u] JiisHiiiaii in the ll'i'sl — Charorlcy ami first Camfiainns of 
Jii’lisiiniis — lie invadrs and siihdnef the I ’undid Kinndom of .■Ifrica— 
His Trinin/'h — The Gothic War — He recovers Sicily, Nafiles, and Rome — 
Sicne of Route hy the Goths — Their Retreat and Losses — Surrender 
of Ravenna — Glory of lielisariiis — Ills domestic Shame and Mis- 
fortunes 

When Justinian asccncied the throne, about ,ii,fW_ycara after me.fQJl,of 
the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals had ob- 
tained a solid, and, as it might seem, a legrd establishment both in 
Europe and Africa. The titles which Roman virtoiy had inscribed were 
erased with equal justice by the sword of (he barbarians; and their suc- 
cessful rapine derived a more venerable sanction from time, from 
treaties, and from the oaths of fidelity, already rcix:atcd by a second 
or third generation of obedient subjects. Exiicricncc and Clhristianity 
had refuted the superstitious hope that Rome was founded by the gods 
to reign for eyer.over the nation? of the earth. But the proud claim of 
perpetual and indefeasible dominion, which her soldiers could no longer 
maintain, was firmly as.serted by her statesmen and lawyers, whose 
opinions have been sometimes revived and propagated in the modern 
schools of juri.sprudence. After Rome herself had been stripped of the 
Imperial purple, the princes of Constantinople assumed the sole and 
sacred sceptre of the monarchy; demanded, as their rightful inheritance, 
the provinces which had been subdued by the consuls or p().s.ses.sed by 
the Ctpsars; and feebly aspired to deliver their faithful sulijecl.s of the 
West from the usurpation of heretics and barbarians. The execution of 
this splendid design was in .some degree reserved for Justinian. Dur- 
ing the five fiist years of his_reign he reluct anlly_iyag(x1 a costly and 
unprofitable jvar again.st the Persiaijs, till his pride .subinittcd lo_hi.s 
ambition, anihe-.pucchasedj_at_^ej)rice.pf four hundred and forty 
thousand pounds..^eTlinjg, the .be nefit o f a p recari ous truce, which, fir 
the language ■ of Jioth nations, yas dignified yj.tlvtiie {.ippelktiQH of the 
endless peace. The safety of the East enabled the emperor to employ 
hisTorces against the Vandals; and the internal state of Africa afforded 
an honourable motive, and promised a powerful suiiport to the Roman 
arms.’^ 

According to the testament of the founder, the African Idngdom had 

* 

' The complete series of tlic Vandal war is ndated hv Procopius in a regular 
and elegant narrative (I. i. c. 9-25, 1 . ii. c, 1-13) ; and’ happy would be my lot, 
could I always tread in the footsteps of such a guide, From tlie entire and 
diligent perusal of the Greek text T have a idglit to pronounce tiiat the '[.atin 
and French versions of Grotius and Cousin may not be implicitly trusted; yet 
the President Cousin has been often praised, and Hugo Grotius was the first 
scholar of a learned age. 
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lineally descended to Uil derk :. the eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild 
disposition inclined the son of a tyrant, the grandson of a conqueror, 
to prefer the counsels of clemency and peace, and his accession was 
marked by the salutary edict which restored two hundred bisliops to 
their churches, and allowed the free profession of the Athanasian creed.- 
llut the catholics accepted with cold and transient gratitude a favour 
so inadequate to their pretensions, and the virtues of Hilderlc offended 
the prejudices of his countrymen. The Arian clergy presumed to insinu- 
ate that he had renounced his faith, and the soldiers more loudly com- 
plained that he had degenerated from the courage, of his ancestors. His 
ambassadors were suspected of a secret and disgraceful negotiation in 
the Byzantine court; and his general, the Achilles;" as he was named, of 
the Vandals, lost a battle against the naked and disorderly Moors. The 
public discontent was e,\asperafcd by Gclimer, whose age, descent, and 
military fame gave him an apparent title to the succession: he assumed, 
with the consent of the nation, the reins of government, and his un- 
fortunate sovereign sunk without a struggle from the throne to a dun- 
geon, where he was strictly guarded with a faithful counsellor, and his 
unpopular nephew the Achilles of the Vandals. But the indulgence 
which Hilderlc had shown to his catholic subjects had powerfully recom- 
mended him to the favour of Justinian, who, for the benefit of his own 
sect, could acknowledge the use and justice of religious toleration: their 
alliance, while the nephew of Justin remained in a private station, v.’.ns 
cemented by the mutual exchange of gifts and letters, and -the emperor 
Justinian asserted the cause of royalty and friendship, In two succes- 
sive embassies he admonished the usurper to repent of his treason, or 
to abstain, at least, from any further violence which might provoke th : 
displeasure of God and of the Romans, to reverence the laws of kindred 
and succession, and to suffer an infirm old man peaceably to end hi: 
days either on the throne of Carthage or in the palace of Constantinople. 
The passions or even the prudence of Gelimer compelled him to reject 
these requests, which were urged in the haughty lone of menace and 
commahd ; and he justified his ambition in a language rarely spoken in 
the Byzantine court, by alleging the right of a free people to remove 
or punish their chief magistrate who had failed in the execution of the 
kingly office. After this fruitless expostulation, the captive monarch 

“See Ruinart, Hist. Pcrsucut. Vandal, c. xii. p. 589 [ed. Par. 1694], His 
best evidence is drawn from the Life of St. Fnlgentius, oomi)o.sed l>y one of 
hi.s di-sciples, transcribed in a great me.isare in the Annals of Baronins, and 
printed in several great collections (Catalog. Bibliot. Bunavianse, tom. i. 
vol. it. p, 1258). 

* For what quality of the mind nr Itody? For speed, or beauty, or valour? — 
In what language did the Vaiidal.s read Homer? — Did he speak German? — The 
Latins had four versions (Fabric, tom. i. 1 , ii. c. 3 , p. 297) : yet, in spite of 
the praises of Seneca (Consol, [ad Polyb.] c. 26), they appear to' have been 
more successful in imitating than in translating the Greek poets. But the 
name of Achilles might be famous and popular, even among the illiterate 
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was more riHurously treated, his nciihew was deprix-cd of his eyes, and 
the cruel Vandal, confident in his strciiRth and distance, derided the 
vain threats and slow preparations of the emperor of the East. Justinian 
resolved to deliver or revenge his friend, (lelimer to maintain his 
usurpation; and the war was preceded, according to the practice of 
civilised nations, liy the most solemn protestations tliat each party was 
sincerely desirous of peace. 

, The report of an African war was grateful only to the vain and 
idle populace of Constantinople, whose poverty c.Komiited them from 
tribute, and whose cowardice was seldom exposed to military service. 
But the wiser citizens, who judged of the future liy tlic jiast, revolved 
in their memory the immense loss, lioth of men and money, which the 
empire had sustained in the expedition of Basiliscus. 1'he troops, whicli, 
after five laborious campaigns, had been recalled from the Persian 
frontier, dreaded the sea, the climate, and the arms of an unknown 
enemy. The ministers of the finances computed, as far as they might 
compute, the demands of an African war, (lie taxes wliich must lie found 
and levied to supply those insatiate demands, and the danger lest their 
own lives, or at least their lucrative emiiloyments, should lie made 
responsible for the deficiency of (he supply. Inspired liy such selfish 
motives (for we may not suspect him of any zeal for the pulilic good), 
John of Cappadocia ventured to oppose in full council tlie inclinations 
of his master. He confessed that a victory of such importance coulil 
not be too dearly purcha.sed; liut he represented in a grave discourse the 
certain difficulties and the uncertain event. “ You underlake,” said the 
prefect, “ to besiege Carthage: iiy land the distance is not less than one 
hundred and forty days’ journey; on the .sea, a whole year ' must elapse 
before you can receive any intelligence from your fleet. If Africa .should 
be reduced, it cannot be preserved without the additional concnie.st of 
Sicily and Italy. .Success will impose the obligation of new labours; a 
single misfortune will attract the barbarians into the heart of your 
exhausted empire.” Justinian felt the weight of this salutary advice; 
he was confounded by the unwonted freedom of an ohseciuious .servant; 
and the design of the war would perhaps have been relinquished, if his 
courage had not been revived by a voice whicli silenced the doulits of 
profane reason. “ I have seen a vision,” cried an artful or fanatic liishop 
of the East. “It is the will of heaven, 0 emperor! that you should 
not abandon your holy enterprise for the deliverance of the African 
church. The God of battles will marcli before your standard, and dis- 
peree your enemies, who are the enemies of his Son,” The emperor 
might be tempted, and his counsellors were constrained, to give credit 
to this seasonable revelation; but they derived more rational liope from 
the revolt which the adherents of Hilderic or Athanasius had already 

‘.-1 yuur— absurd exaggeration I The con(nic.st of Africa may be dated 
A.D. _S33i .September 14. It is celebrated by Justinian in the preface to his 
Institutes, which were published November 2i of the same year. Including 
the voyage and return, .such a computation might be truly applied to owr Indian 
empire. 
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excited on the borders of the Vandai monarchy. Pudentiiis, an African 
subject, had privately signified his loyal intentions, and a small military 
aid restored the province of Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans. 
The government of Sardinia had been intrusted to God^s, a valiant 
barbarian: he suspended the payment of tribute, disclaimerl his allegiance 
to the usurper, and gave audience to the emissaries of Justinian, who 
found him master of that fruitful island, at the head of his guards, 
and proudly invested with the ensigns of royalty. The forces of the 
Vandals were diminished by discord and suspicion ; the Roman armies 
were animated by the spirit of Belisarius, one of those heroic names 
which are familiar to every age and to every nation.’’’ 

The Africanu5_of.new_RQiiie was born, and perhaps educated, among 
the Thracian peasants, “ without any of those advantages which had 
formed tlie virtues of the elder and younger Scipio — a noble origin, 
liberal studies, and the emulation of a free state. The silence of a 
loquacious secretary may be admitted to prove that the youth of Beli- 
sarius could not afford any subject of praise: he served, most assuredly 
with valour and reputation, among the private guards of Justinian; and 
when his patron became emperor, the domestic was promoted to military 
command. After a bold inroad into Persarmenla, in which his glory was 
shared by a colleague, and his progress was checked by an enemy, ,BeIi; 
sarius repaire d to the important station of Data, where he first accepted 
the service of Procopius, the faithful companion, and diligent historian, 
of his exploits.^ The Mirranes of. Persig.a,dyanced.with. forty thousand 
of her best troops , to raze the fortifications of Para: and signified the 
day and' the houF on whiSi'the citizens should prepare a bath for his 
refreshment after the toils of victory. Pie encountered an adversary 
equal to himself, by the new title of General o f the Rast ; his superior 

• [StiJieho, Aetivis, Bpmfac.e, Belisarius, werp. the r>f grrai- s Mrljg'"' 

who, hurle d bac k-the h ordes of barb arians, and of these unquestionably 'tlie 
first ana tlielast were the greatest and best. See Lord Mahon’s Life of 
Belisarius (London, 1848, second cd.). — O. S.] 

“ “QpnijTo Ji A BcXiirdpioj ck Teppavlas, Op^Kwurt Kal ’IKKvpSv pera^A eeCrai 
(Procop. Vandal. 1 . i. c. xi [tom. i. p. 361, ed. Bonn]). Aleman. (Not. ad 
Anecdot. p. s), an Italian, could easily reject the German vanity o£ Giphanius 
and Velserus, who wished to claim the hero; but his-Ge rmania. a metropolis 
of Thrace, I cannot find in any civil or ecclesiastical lists of the provinces 
and cities. 

[Lord Mahon expresses surprise that Gibbon cannot find the town of Ger- 
mania in any civil or ecclesiastical lists, and says that it is mentioned by 
Procopius (de JEdific. lib. iv. c. i) as near Sardica. In that passage it is 
called rep/ior?). It is also mentioned by Constant. Porphyrog. de Theraat. 1 . ii. 
under Auppa^mr Oipa 9, Banduri Imp. Orient, i. p. 26, where it is placed in the 
eparchia of Dacia) ; and by tlie grammarian tlierocles in the same work 
(p. 36), where it is called Teppat). Von Hammer, in a review of Lord Mahon's 
book in the Jahrhiicher dcr Literahir of Vienna, in 1832, observes that Ger- 
mania may be identified with the present Tschirmien or Tschennen, a town 
near the line of road between Constantinople and Adrianople, and about 
one da/s journey from the latter. — O. S.j 

' The two first Persian campaigns of Belisarius are fairly and. copiously 
related by his secretary (Persic. 1 . L c. 12-18). 
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ill the science of war, but much inferior in the number and quality of 
his troops, which amounted only to twenty-five thousand Romans and 
strangers, relaxed in their discipline, and humbled by recent disasters. 
As .the level plain of Darajefiised all shelter to stralageinjind^amlnish, 
liclisarius .protected his front with a deep^ trench, .which .was prolonged 
at first. .in perpendicular, (Tiid.a.ftenyar.ds in'parid.lej, .lines, Jo cover . 
wings..of cavalry advantageously posted to. command the flanks and 
rear of the crieihy. When the Roman centre was shaken, their wcil-timed*' 
and rapid charge decided the. conflict; the standard of Persia fdl; (h.o 
iminqrkUs fledj the infantry threw away their bucklers, and ..eight 
thousand .of the vanquished were left on the field of bat.tlc. Tn the next 
campaign .Syria was invaded on the side of the desert; .and Bclisarius. 
wth twenty., thousand men, hastened from I.lari] .to. J.h.e relief_of the 
prqvmce. ’ During the wliole summer the designs of the enemy were 
baffled ty his skilful dispositions:" he pressed their retreat, occupied 
each night their camp of the preceding day, and would have secured a 
bloodless victory, if he could have resisted the impatience of his own 
troops. Their valiant promise was faintly supiiorted in the hour of 
battle; the right wing was exposed by the treacherous or cowardly 
desertion of the Christian Arabs; the Huns, a veteran, btmd of eighl 
lui.n.dred. vvarriqrs, were oppressed by superior numbers; the flight of 
the isaurians was intercepted; but the Romtin infantry stood firm on 
the left; for Belisarius himself, dismounting from his horse, showed 
them that intrepid despair was their only siifety. Tlicy turned their 
backs to the Euphrates, and their faces to the enemy: innumerable 
arrows glanced without effect from the compact and shelving order of 
their bucklers; an impenetrable line of pikes was ojipy.sed to the re- 
peated assaults of the Persian cavalry; and after a resistance of many 
hours, the remaining troops were skilfully embarked under the shadow 
of the night. The Persian commander retired with disorder and dis- 
grace, to answer a strict account of the lives of so many soldiers which 
he had consumed in a barren victory. But the fame of Belisarius was 
not sullied by a defeat in which he alone had saved his army from the 
consequences of their own rashness: the approach of peace relieved him 
from the guard of the eastern frontier, and his conduct in the sedition 
of Constantinople amply discharged his obligations to the emperor. 
When the African war became tlie topic of popular discourse and secret 
deliberation, eacli of the Roman generals was apprehensive, rather than 
ambitious, of the dangerous honour; but as soon as Justinian had de- 
clared his preference of superior merit, their envy was rekindled by the 
unanimous applause which was given lo the choice of Belisarius. The 
temper of the Byzantine court may encourage a suspicion that the hero 
v/as darkly assisted by the intrigues of hi.s wife, the fair and subtle 
Antonina, who alternately enjo’yed the confidence, and incurred the 

* [The .statement that during the whole summer the designs of the Persians 
were baffled by the skilful dispositions of Belisarius is also incorrect, because, 
as Lord kiuhon says, the decisive battle of Callinicum was fought on Easter 
Sunday (April 19). — O. S.] 
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hatred, (if the einpress Theodora. The birth of Antonina was ignoble; 
she descended from a family of charioteers; and her chastity has been 
stained with the fouie.st reproach. Yet she reigned ivith long and abso- 
lute power over the mind of her illustrious husband; and it Antonina 
disdained the merit of conjugal fidelity, she expre.ssed a manly friendship 
to Belisiirius, whom she accompanied with undaunted resolution in all 
the hard.ships and dangers of a military life." 

The preparations for the African war were not unworthy of the lust 
contest between Rome and Carthage. The pride and flower of the army 
consisted of the guards of Jlclisarius, who, according to the pernicious 
indulgence of the limes, devoted themselves, by a particular oath of 
fidelity, to the service of their patrons. Their strength and stature, for 
which they had been curiously selected, the goodness of their horses 
and armour, and the assiduous practice of all the exercises of war, 
enabled them to act whatever their courage might prompt; and their 
courage was c.xalled by the social honour of their rank, and the personal 
ambition of favour and fortune. Four hundred of the brav est of jLh?‘ 
He ruli m arched u nder the banner of the faithful and active Pharas ; 
their untra ctable valour jvas .more_hidtIy...prized t h^n the taine .submis- 
lio.n^ the_Greeks and .Syrians; and of such importance was it deemed 
to procure a reinforcement of six hundred Jlassagetse, or, .Hiins, that 
they were allured by fraud and deceit to engage in a naval expedition. 
Five thousand horse and ten thousand foot were embarked at Con- 
stantinople for the conquest of Africa; but the infantry, for the most 
part levied in Thrace and Isauria, yielded to the more prevailing use 
and reputation of the cavalry; and the Scythian_bow was the weapon 
on which the armies of Rome were now reduced To place their principal 
dependence. From a laudable desire to assert the dignity of his theme, 
Procopius defends the soldiers of his own time against the morose 
critics, who confined that respectable name to the heavy-armed warrions 
of antiquity, and maliciously observed that the word archer is intro- 
duced by Homer as a term of contempt. “Such contempt might 
perhaps be due to the naked youths who appeared on foot in the fields 
of Troy, and, lurking behind a tombstone, or the shield of a friend, 
drew the bowstring to their breast,^^ and dismissed a feeble and lifeless 
arrow. But our archers (pursues the historian) are mounted on horses, 
which they manage with admirable skill; their head and shoulders are 
protected by a casque or buckler; they wear gi3saves..of iron on their 

* See the birth and character of Antonina, in the Anecdotes, c. i, and the 
notes of Alemaniuts, p. 3. 

“See the preface of Procopius [Bell. Pers. c. 1]. The enemies of archery 
might quote the reproaches of Diomede (Iliad, A, 385, etc,) and the per- 
mittere vulncra vends of Lucan (viiL 3 S 3 )_: yet the Romans could not despise 
the arrows of the Parthians; and in the siege of Troy, Pandarus, Paris, and 
Teucer pierced those haughty warriors who insulted them as women or children. 

fihv Tr^ttffsVf t 6 ^ St ff^STjppy (Iliad, A, 123). How concise — 
how just— how beautiful is the whole picture 1 I see the attitudes of the 
archer— I hear the twanging of the bow : — 

Alyie piSs, vwpij Si niy' Xaxw, S' Sur-rii. 
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legs, and their bodies are guarded by a coat of mail. On their right side 
hangs a quiver, a sword on tlieir left, and their hand is accustomed to 
wield a lance or javelin in closer combat. Their bows are strong and 
weighty; they shoot in every possible direction, advancing, retreating, 
to the front, to the rear, or to either flank; and as they arc taught to 
draw the bowstring not to the breast, but to tlic right ear, firm indeed 
must be the armour that can resist the rapid violence of their shaft.” 
Five hundred transports, navigated by twenty thousand mariners of 
Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, were collected in the harbour of Constan- 
tinople. The smallest of these vessels may be computed at thirty, the 
largest at five hundred, tons; and the fair average will supply an 
allowance, liberal, but not profuse, of about one hundred thousand 
tons,“ for the reception of thirty-five thousand soldiers and sailors, of 
five thousand horses, of arms, engines, and military stores, and of a 
sufficient stock of water and provisions for a voyage, perhaps, of three 
months. The proud galleys which in former ages swept the Mediter- 
ranean with so many hundred oars had long since disappeared ; and the 
fleet of Justinian was escorted only by ninety-two light brigantines, 
covered from the missile weapons of the enemy, and rowed by two 
thousand of the brave and robust youth of ('onstantinople. Twenty- 
two generals are named, most of whom were afterwards distinguished 
in the wars of Africa and Italy; but the supreme command, both by 
land and sea, was delegated to Belisarius Lilone, with a boundless power 
of acting according to his discretion, as if the emperor himself were 
present. The separation of the naval and military professions is at once 
die effect and the cause of the modern improvements in the science of 
navigation and maritime war. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, and about the time 
of the summer solstice, the whole fleet of six hundred ships was ranged 
in martial pomp before the gardens of the palace. The patriarch pro- 
nounced his benediction, the emperor signified his last commands, tlie 
general’s trumpet gave the signal of departure, and every heart, accord- 
ing to its fears or wishes, explored with anxious curiosity the omens of 
misfortune and success. The first hall was made at Perinlhus or Hera- 
clea, where Belisarius waited five days to receive some Thracian horses, 
a military gift of his sovereign. From thcncc the licet pursued their 
course through the midst of the Propontis; but as they struggled to 
pass the Straits of the Hellespont, an unfavourable wind detained them 
four days at Abydus, where tire general exhibited a memorable lesson 

“The text appears to allow for the largest vessels 50,000 inedimni, or 3000 
tons (since the medimnus weighed 160 Roman, or lao avoirdupois, pounds). I 
have given a more rational inlcrprctalion, by supposing that the Attic .style of 
Procopius conceals the legal and poimlar modins, a sixth part of the mcdiimms 
(Hooper’s Ancient Measures, p. 152, etc.). A contrary, and indeed a stranger, 
mistake has crept into an_ oration of Dinarchus (contra Demosthenem, in 
Rciske Orator. Grtec. tom. iv. P. ii. p. 34). By reducing the number of ships 
from 500 to 50, and translating ^leSl|a>o^ by mines, or pounds. Cousin has gen- 
erously allowed 500 tons for the whole of the Imperial fleet?— Did he never 
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of firmness and severity. Two of the Huns, who in a drunken quarrel 
had slain one of their fellow-soldiers, were instantly shown to the army 
suspended on a lofty gibbet. The national indignity was resented )3y 
their countrymen, who disclaimed the servile laws of the empire, and 
asserted the free privilege of Scythia, where a small fine was allowed 
to expiate the hasty sallies of intemperance and anger. Their complaints 
were specious, their clamours were loud, and the Romans were not 
averse to the example of disorder and impunity. But the rising sedition 
was appeased by the authority and eloquence of the general, and he 
represented to the assembled troops the obligation of justice, the im- 
portance of discipline, the rewards of piety and virtue, and the un- 
pardonable guilt of murder, which, in his apprehension, was aggravated 
rather than excused by the vice of intoxication.” In the navigation 
from the Hellespont to Peloponnesus, which the Greeks after the siege 
of Troy had performed in four days,’* the fleet of Belisarius was guided 
in their course by his master-galley, conspicuous in the day by the red- 
ness of the sails, and in the night by the torches blazing from the 
mast-head. It was the duty of the pilots, as they steered between 
the islands and turned the capes of Malea and Taenarium, to preserve 
the just order and regular intervals of such a multitude of ships; as the 
wind was fair and moderate, their labours were not unsuccessful, and 
the troops were safely disembarked at Methone on the Messenian coast, 
to repose themselves for awhile after the fatigues of the sea. In this 
place they experienced how avarice, invested with authority, may sport 
with the lives of thousands which are bravely exposed for the public 
service. According to military practice, the bread or biscuit of the 
Romans was twice prepared in the oven, and the diminution of one- 
fourth was cheerfully allowed for the loss of weight. To gain this 
miserable profit, and to save the expense of wood, the prajfect, John 
of Cappadocia, had given orders that the flour should be slightly baked 
by the same fire which wanned the baths of Constantinople; and when 
the sacks were opened, a soft and mouldy paste was distributed to the 
army. Such unwholesome food, assisted by the heat of the climate and 
season, soon produced an epidemical disease which swept away five 
hundred soldiers. Their health was restored by the diligence of Beli- 
sarius, who provided fresh bread at Methone, and boldly expressed his 
just and humane indignation: the emperor heard his complaint; the, 
general was praised, but the minister was not punished. From the port 
of Methone the pilots steered along the western coast of Peloponnesus, 

as far as the isle of Zacynthus or Zante, before they undertook the 

* 

” I have read of a Greek legislator who inflicted a double penally on the 
crimes committed in a stale of intoxication; but it seems agreed that this 
was rather a political than a moral law. 

” Or even in three days, since they anchored the first evening in the neigh- , 
bouring isle of Tenedos: the second day they sailed to Lesbos, the third to 
the promontory of Eiibcca, and on the fourth they reached _ Argos (Homer. 
Odyss. r 130-183; Wood’s Essay on Homer, p, 40-46). A pirate sailed from 
the Hellespont to the seaport, of Sparta in three days (Xenophon. Hellcn. 1 ., 
ii. c, i). 
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voyage (in their eyes a most arduous voyage) of one hundred leagues 
over the Ionian Sea. As the fleet was surprised by a calm, sixteen days 
were consumed in the slow navigation; and even the general would have 
suffered the intolcrtible hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity of Antonina 
had not preserved the water in glass bottles, which she buried deep in the 
sand in a part of the ship impervious to the rays of the sun. At length 
the harbour of Caucanaj''^ on the southern side of Sicily, afforded a 
secure and hospitable sTielter. The Gothic officers, who governed the 
island in the name of the daughter and grandson of 1'heodoric, obeyed 
their imprudent orders to receive the troops of Justinian like friends and 
allies; provisions were liberally supplied, the cavalry was remounted,’" 
and Procopius soon returned from Syracuse with correct information of 
the state and designs of the Vandals. His intelligence determined Beli- 
sarius to hasten his operations, and his wise impatience was seconded 
by the winds. The fleet lost sight of Sicily, passed before the isle of 
hTalta, discovered the capes of Africa, ran along the coast with a 
strong gale from the north-east, and finally cast anchor at the promon- 
tory of Caput Vada, about five days’ journey to the south of Carthage.” 

If Gelimer had been informed of the approach of the enemy, he must 
have delayed the conquest of Sardinia for the immediate defence of his 
person and kingdom.’" A detachment of five thousand soldiers and one 
hundred and twenty galleys would have joined the remaining forces of 
the Vandals; and the descendant of Genseric might have surprised and 
oppressed a fleet of deep-laden transports Incapable of action, and of 
light brigantines that seem only qualified for flight."’ Bclisarius had 
secretly trembled when he overheard his soldiers in the passage embold- 
ening each other to confess their apprehensions. 1 f they were once on 
shore, they hoped to maintain the honour of their arms; but if they 
should be attacked at sea, they did not blush to acknowledge that they 
wanted courage to contend at the same time with the winds, the waves, 

“Caucana, near Cajinarina, is at Ica^ 3 °. .UJiks- (.tsu or 400 stadia) .from 
Syracuse (Cluver. Sicilia Antiqua, p. 191). 

" Procopius, Gothic. 1 . i. c. 3. Tibi lollit hinniluni apla quadrigis equa, 
in the Sicilian 'pastures of Grosphus (Horat. Cann. ii. ifi). Acragas . . . 
magnanimum quondam generator equorum (Virg. /Eneid, iii. 704). There's 
•horses, whose victories arc immortaUsed by Pindar, were bred in tliis country. 

”The Caput Vada of Procopius (where Justinian afterwards founded a 
city — l)c jEdific. 1 . vi, c. 6) is tlie promontory of Ammon in Slraho, the 
Brachodes of Ptolemy, the Capaudia of the moderns, a long narrow slip that 
runs into the sea (Shaw’s Travels, p. in). 

[Procopius suggests that llie reason why Bclisarius cho.se Caput Vada as 
the place for disembarking his 'troops was doubtlc.ss l)ecau.se the province 
of Tripolitana had ’ revolted against the Vandals ( Procop, Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. 
c. 10, p. 337). In case of a reverse by land or by .sea, iicH.sarius would be 
able to retreat to the imperial provinces of Cyrcnaica and ligypt. — O. S.] 

“ [Lord Mahon, in his Life of Bclisarius, suggests that in place of “ Can- 
able to retreat to the imperial provincc.s of Cyrenaica and Egypt. — 0. S.] 

” [Lord _Malion, in his Life of Bclisarius, says that llic proposal, rejected 
by Belisarius, was not to sail into the port of Carthage, but into a haven 40 
stadia from Carthage, viz., the present Lake of»Tunis.— 'O. S.] 
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and the barbarians.“" The knowledge of their sentiments decided Beli- 
sarius to seize the first opportunity of landing them on the coast of 
Africa; and he jn'udently rejected, in a council of war, the proposal 
of sailing with the fleet and army into the port of Carthage. Three 
months after their departure from Constantinople, the men and hnr.ses, 
the arms and military stores, were safely disembarked; and five soldiers 
were left as a guard on board each of the ships, which were disposed in 
the form of a semicircle. The remainder of the troops occupied a camp 
on the sea-shore, which they fortified, according to ancient discipline, 
with a ditch and rampart; and the discovery of a source of fresh water, 
while it allayed the thirst, c.xcited the superstitious confidence of the 
Romans. The next morning some of the neighbouring gardens were 
pillaged; and Belisarius, after chastising the offenders, embraced the 
slight occasion, but the decisive moment, of inculcating the maxims of 
justice, moderation, and genuine policy. “ When I first accepted the 
commission of subduing Africa, I depended much less,” said the gen- 
eral, “ on the numbers, or even the bravery of my troops, than upon the 
friendly disposition of the natives, and their immortal hatred to the 
Vandals. You alone can deprive me of this hope: if you continue to 
extort by rapine what might be purchased for a little money, such act;, 
of violence will reconcile these implacable enemies, and unite them in a 
just and holy league against the invaders of their country.” These ex- 
hortations were enforced by a rigid discipline, of which the soldiers 
themselves soon felt and praised the salutary effects. The inhabitants, 
instead of deserting their houses or hiding their corn, supplied the 
Romans with a fair and liberal market, the civil officers of the province 
continued to e.xerclse their functions in the name of Justinian, and the 
clergy, from motives of conscience and interest, assiduously laboured 
to promote the cause of a catholic emperor. The small town of Sjullectt!,“* 
one day’s journey from the camp, had the honour of being foremost 
to open her gates and to resume her ancient allegiance; the larger cities 
of tiod Adrumetum imitated the example of loyalty as soon as 

Belisarius appeared; and he advanced without opposition as far as 
Grasse, a palace, pf.the Vsmdal Mp©. lb? distance of. fifty mil es fr om 
Carthage.. The weary Romans indulged themselves in the refreshment 
of shady groves, cool fountains, and delicious fruits; and the preference 

”A centurion of Mark Antony expressed, though in a more manly strain, 
the same di.slike to the sea and -to naval con)l)ats (Plutarch in Antonio, p. 
1730, edit. I fen. Steph.). 

" Sullcctc is perhaps the Turris Haunibalis, an old building, now as large 
as the Tower of London. The march of Belisarius to Leptis, Adrumetum, 
etc., is illustrated by the campaign of Cse-sar (Hirtius de Bello Africano, with 
the Analyse of Guichardt), and Shaw's Travels (p. 105-113) in the same 
country. 

[The name of Sullcctc is still preserved in that of Salcklo, a small town 
on the coast, situate about eight French leagues from Capaudia (Caput Vada). 
Leptis is now called Lenta, also Laniba, Adrumetum is Soussa, and Grasse 
is conjectured to be the towri previously called Aphrodisium, now Faradi.w. 
— O. S.l 
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which Procopius allows to thtHo gardens over any that he had seen, 
either in the East or West, may be ascribed cither to the taste or the 
fatigue of the historian. In three generations prosperity and a warm 
climate had dissolved the hardy virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly 
became the most luxurious of mankind. In their villas and gardens, 
whicli might dr-servo the Persian name of Paradise;-- they enjoyed a cool 
and elegant repose; and, after the daily u.se of the bath, the Irarbarians 
were seated at a table profusely spread with thr; delicacies of the land 
and sea. Their silkrm robes, loosely flowing after the fashion of the 
Medes,.wcre cinbroidcred with gold; J[oye_anrl hunlhig iy.erft_the. labours 
.f}L .their Jife, and their vacant hours were amused l)y pantomimes" 
ch ario t-races, and the music and dances of the theatre. 

In^a march of ten or twelve days the vigilance of Belisarius was 
crmstantly awake and active against his unseen enemies, by whom, in 
every place and at every hour, he might be suddenly attacked. An offi- 
cer of confidence and merit, John lhe_Arnicnian, led the vanguard of 
three hundred horse, six hundred Maswigptiii covered at a certain dis- 
tance the left flank, and the whole fleet, steering along the coast, seldom 
lost sight of the army, which moved each day about twelve miles, and 
lodged in the evening in strong camps or in friendly towns. The near 
approach of the Romans to Carthage filled the mind of (Jclimer with 
anxiety and terror. He prudently wiithed to protract the war till his 
brother, with his veteran troops, should return from the conquest of 
Sardinia; and he now lamented the rash policy of his ancestors, who, 
by destroying the fortifications of Africa, had left him only the danger- 
ous resource of risking a battle in the neighbourhood of his capital. The 
Vandal conquerors, from their original number of fifty thousand, were 
multiplied, .without including their wompn and children, to one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand fighting men; and such forces, animated with 
valour and union, might have cruslicd at their first landing the feeble 
and exliaustcd bands of the Roman general. But the friends of the cap- 
tive king were more inclined to accept the invitations than to resist 
the progress of Belisarius; and many a proud barbarian disguised his 
aversion to war under the more specious name of his hatred to the 
usurper. Yet the authority and promises of Gclimer collected a 
formidable army, and his plans were concerted with some degree of 
military skill. An order was despatched to his brother Ammatas, to 
collect all the forces of Carthage, and to encounter the van of the 
Roman army at the distance of ten miles from the city; his nephew 
Gib a mund w ith two thousand horse was destined to attack their left, 
when the monarch himself, who silently followed, should charge their 
rear in a situation which excluded them from the aid or even the view 
of their fleet. But the rashness of Ammatas was fatal to himself and 
his country. He anticipated the hour of the attack, outstripped his tardy 

^XlapaSeuroi KdXXtirTO! airaiiruv in' ij/iels tff/uK The paratUsM, a name and 
fashion adopted from Persia, may i«5 represented l)y the royai garden of. 
Japahaii (Voyage d' 01 earm.s, p. 774). Sec, in the Circck romances, their most 
perfect model (Longiis, Pa-storal. 1 . iv. p. op-ror ; Achllle.s Tathis, 1 . i. p. 32, 23). 
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followers, and was pierced with a mortal wound after he had slain with 
his own hand twelve of his boldest antagonists. His Vandals fled to 
Carthage; the highway, almost ten miles, was strewed with dead bodies; 
and it seemed incredible that such multitudes could be slaughtered by 
the swords of three hundred Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was de- 
feated, after a slight combat, by the six hundred Massagetse; they did 
not equal the third part of his numbers, but^each Scythian was. fired 
by the example of his chief, who gloriously exercised the privilege of his 
family by riding foremost and alone to shoot the first arrow against 
the enemy. In the meanwhile Gelimer himself, ignorant of the event, 
and misguided by the windings of the hills, inadvertently passed the 
Roman army, and reached the scene of action where Ammatas had 
fallen. He wept the fate of his brother and of Carthage, charged with 
irresistible fury the advancing squadrons, and might have pursued, and 
perhaps decided the victory, if he had not wasted those inestimable 
moments in the discharge of a vain though pious duty to the dead. Wliile 
his spirit was broken by this mournful office, he heard the trumpet of 
Belisarius, who, leaving Antonina and his infantry in the camp, pressed 
forwards with his guards and the remainder of the cavalry to rally his 
flying troops, and to restore the fortune of the day, Much room could 
not be found in this disorderly battle for the talents of a general; but 
the king fled before the hero, and the Vandals, accustomed only to a 
Moorish enemy, were incapable of withstanding the arms and discipline 
of the Romans. Gelimer retired with hasty steps towards the desert 
of ifcJumidia; but he had soon the consolation of learning that his 
private orders for the execution of Hilderic and his captive friends had 
been faithfully obeyed. The tyrant's revenge was useful only to his 
enemies. The death of a lawful prince excited the compassion of his 
people; his life might have perplexed the yictoripus Romans; and the 
lieutenant of Justinian, by a crime of which he was innocent, was re- 
lieved from the painful alternative of forfeiting his honour or relin- 
quishing his conquests. 

As soon as the tumult had subsided, the several parts of the army 
informed each other of the accidents of the day; and Belisarius pitched 
his camp on the field of victory, to which the tenth mile-stone from 
Carthage had applied the Latin appellation of Decimus. From a wise 
suspicion of the stratagems and resources ql the Vandals, he marched 
the next day in order of battle, lialted in the evening before the gales 
of Carthage, and allowed a night of repose, that he might not in dark- 
ness and disorder expose the city to the liceiice of the soldiers, or the 
soldiers themselves to the secret ambush of the city. But as the fears 
of Belisarius were the result of calm and intrepid reason, he was soon 
satisfied that he might confide, without danger, in the peaceful and 
friendly aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed, with innumerable 
torches, the signals of the public joy; the chain was removed that 
guarded the entrance of the port, the gates were thrown open, and the 
people with acclamations of gratitude bailed and invited their Roman 
deliverers. The defeat of the Vandals and the freedom of Africa were 
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announced to tlie city on the eve of St. Cyprian, when the churches were 
already adorned and illuminated for the festival of the martyr^ whom 
three centuries of superstition had almost raised to a. local. deity, 'fhe 
Arians, conscious tjial tb_cir reign had expired, resigned the temple to 
.the .calhglics, who rescued their saint from profane hands, performed 
the holy rites, and loudly proclaimed the creed of Athanasius and 
Justinian. One awful hour reversed the fortunes of the contending 
parlies. The siyapliant Vandals^ who had so lately indulged the vices 
of conquerors, sejught an humble refuge Ln the sanctuary of the church; 
while .the nierchauts ..of. the _ East were delivered from the deepest 
dungcqnpf the palace by their alfriglited.keepi^^ tvho implored the pro- 
tection of his. captives, and .showed them, through an aperture i.n the 
)vall, the .sails of the Roman fleet. After their separation from the army, 
"the naval commanders had proceeded with slow caution along the coast 
till they reached the Hermaian promontory, and obtained the first in- 
telligence of the victory of llelisarius. Faithful to his instructions, they 
would have cast anchor aljout twenty miles from Carthage, if the more 
skilful seamen had not represented the perils of the shore and the signs 
<if an impending tempest. Still ignorant of the revolution, they de- 
clined, however, the rash attempt of forcing the chain of the port; 
and the adjacent harbour and suburb of Mandracium were insulted 
only by the rapine of a private officer who disobeyed and deserted his 
leaders. Rut the imperial fleet, advancing with a fair wind, steered 
through the narrow entrance of the Goletla, and occupied in the deep 
iind capacious lake of Tunis a .secure station about five miles from the 
capital.““ No sooner was Relisariua informed of their arrival than he 
despatched orders that the greatest purl of the mariners should be im- 
mediately landed, to join the triumph, and tr) swell the apparent num- 
bers of the Romans, before he allowed them to enter the gates of 
Carthage, he exhorted them, in a discourse worthy of himself and the 
occasion, not to disgrace the gloiy of their arms ; and to remember that 
the Vandals had been the tyrants, but that thry were tire deliverers, 
of the Africans, who must now be respected as the voluntary and affec- 
tionate subjects of their common sovereign. The Romans marched 
, through the streets in close ranks, prepared for battle if an enemy 
had appeared; the strict order maintained by the general imprinted on 
their minds the duty of obedience; and in an age in which custom and 
impunity almost sanctified the abuse of conquest, the genius of one 
man repressed the passions of a victorious army. The voice of menace 
and complaint was silent; the trade , of Cart hage wasjipt interruptedj 
'while Africa changed her master and her government, the shops con- 

*' The neighbourhood of Carthage, the sea, the land,_ and the rivers, are 
changed almost as much as the works of man. The isthinu.'!, or neck, of 
the city is now confounded with the continent; the Iiarbour is a dry plain; 
and the lake, or stagnuni, no more than a morass, with six or .seven feet water 
in the mid-channel. See D’Anvillc (Geographic Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 82), 
Shaw (Travels, p, 77-84), Marniol (Description de I’Afrique, tom. ii. p, 465)1 
and Thuanus (Iviii, 12 , tom. iii. p, .S.'J4). 
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tinued open and busy; and the soldiers, after sufficient guards had 
been posted, modestly departed to the houses which were allotted for 
their reception. P_eli^rius fi.\-ed his residence, in the.palacCj_seated.him; 
self on. the throne of Genseric, accepted and distributed the barbailc 
spoil, granted their lives to the suppliant Vandals, and laboured to 
repair' the damage which the suburb of Mandfacium had sustained in 
the preceding night. At supper he entertained his principal officens with 
the form and magnificence of a royal banquet.--* The victor was re- 
spectfully served by the captive officers of the household; and in the 
moments of festivity, when the impartial spectators applauded the 
fortune and merit of Belisarius, his envious flatterers secretly shed their 
venom on every word and gesture which might alarm the suspicions 
of a jealous monarch. One day was given to these pompous scenes, which 
may not be despised as useless if they attracted the popular veneration ; 
but the active mind of Belisarius, which in the pride of victory could 
suppose a defeat, had already resolved that the Roman empire in Africa 
should not depend on the chance of arms or the favour of the people. 
1 he fortifications of Carthage had alone been exempted from the gen- 
eral proscription ; but in the reign of ninety-five years they were suffered 
to decay by the thoughtless and indolent Vandals. A wiser conqueror 
restored, with incredible despatch, the walls and ditches of the city. His 
liberality encouraged the workmen; the soldiers, the mariners, and the 
citizens vied with each other in the salutary labour; and Gelimer, who 
had feared to trust his person in an open town, beheld with astonish- 
ment and despair the rising strength of an impregnable fortress. 

That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of his capital, applied him- 
self to collect the remains of an army scattered, rather than destroyed, 
by the preceding battle, and the hopes of pillage attracted some Moori.sh 
bands to the standaj'd of Gelimer. He encamped in the fields of Bulla, 
f(;ur days’ journey from Carthage; insulted the capital, which he de- 
prived of tlje use of an aqueduct; proposed a high reward for the head 
of every Roman; affected to spare the persons and property of his 
African subjects; and gecretly negotiated -wth the Arian sectarie^and 
the confed erate H uns. Under these circumstances tlie conquest of 
Sardinia served only to aggravate his distress: he reflected, with the 
deepest anguish, that he had wasted in that useless enterprise five 
thousand of his bravest troops, aud he read, with grief and shame, the 
victorious letters of his brother ^Zaaq, who expressed a sanguine con- 
fidence that the king, after the example of their ancestors, had already 
chastised the rashness of the Roman invader. "AlasI my brother,” 
replied Gelimer, “Heaven has declared against our unhappy nation. 
While you have subdued Sardinia, we have lost Africa, No sooner did 
Belisarius appear with a handful of soldiers, than courage and prosperity 

“ l'rotn,I 5 elphi\ the name ojE Delnhicu m was g i ven, both in Gre ek.aod Latii ^ , 
^■to a trio od: and, 1)y"an~easy ihalogy7 the sa me .attne natioa-was .estsa^Ta^ 
Kpmer Constanlinople . and Cart hage td~fhe ~ roval banoueting-room . (Pro- 
copius. Vandal. 1. i. er 21. Ducange, (jfioss. Grsec, p. 277. ad Alexiad. 

412.) 
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deserted the cause of the Vandals. Your nephew Ciibamund, your 
brother Ammatas, have been betrayed to death by the cowardice of their 
followers. Our horses, our ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, are in 
the power of the enemy. Yet the Vamlals still prefer an ignominious 
repose, at the c.Kpense of their wives anil children, their wealth and 
liberty. Nothing now remains except the field of bulla, and the hope 
of your valour. Alnindon Sardinia; fly to our relief; restore our empire, 
or perish by our side.” On the receipt of this epistle Zano imparted his 
grief to the principal Vandals, but the intelligence was prudently con- 
cealed from the natives of the island. The troops embarked in one hun- 
dred and twenty galleys at the jiort of Cagliari, cast anchor the third 
day on the confines of Mauritania, and hastily pursued their march to 
join the royal standard in the camp of Bulla. Mournful was the inter- 
view: the two brothers embraced; tliey wept in silence; no questions 
were asked of the Sardinian victory; no inquiries were made of the 
African misfortunes; they saw before their eyes the whole extent of 
their calamities, and the absence of their wives and children afforrled 
a melancholy proof that either death or captivity had been their lot. 
The languid spirit of the Vandals was at length awakened and united 
by the entreaties of their king, the example of Zano, and the instant 
danger which threatened their monarchy and religion. Tire military 
strength of the nation advanced to battle, and such was the rapid in- 
crease, that, before their army reached Tricamcrou, about twenty miles 
from Carthage, they iniglit boast, perhaps witli some exaggeration, that 
they surpassed, in a tenfold proportion, the flimiinitive powers of the 
Romans. But these powers were under the command of Bclisarius, 
and, as he was conscious of their superior merit, he permitted the 
barbarians to surprise him at an unseasonable hour. The Romans were 
instantly under arms; a rivulet covered their front; the cavalry formed 
the first lino, which Bclisarius supported in the centre at the head of five 
hundred guards; the infantry, at some distance, was [Xisled in the 
second line; and the vigilance of the general watched the separate sta- 
tion and ambiguous faith of the Mas.sagela!, who secretly reserved their 
aid for the conquerors. The historian has in.sertcd, and the reader may 
easily supply, the speeches of the commanders, who, by arguments 
the most opposite to their situation, inculcated the importance of vic- 
tory and the contempt of life. Zano, with the troops which had followed 
him to the conquest of Sardinia, was placed in the centre, and the throne 
of Genseric might have stood, if the multitude of Vandals had imitated 
their intrepid resolution. Casting away their lances and missile weapons, 
they drew their swords and expected the charge; the •Roman cavalry 
thrice passed the rivulet, they were thrice repulsed, and the conflict was 
firmly maintained till Zano fell arid the standard of Bclisarius was dis- 
played. Gelimer retreated to his camp, the Huns joined the pursuit, 
and the victors despoiled the bodies of the slain. Yet no more than fifty 

“The.sc orations always express the sense of the times, and sometimes of 
the actors. I have conclen.sed that sense, and thrown away declamation. 
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Romans and eight hundred Vandals w_ere found on the field of battle; 
so inconsiderable was the carnage of a day which extinguished a nation 
and transferred the empire of Africa. In the evening Belisarius led his 
infantry to the attack of the camp, and the pusillanimous flight of 
Gelimcr exposed the vanity of his recent declarations, that to the 
vanquished death was a relief, life a burden, and infamy the only object 
of terror. His departure was secret, but, as soon as the Vandals dis- 
covered that their king had deserted them, they hastily dispersed, anxious 
only for their personal safety, and careless of every object that is dear 
or valuable to mankind. The Romans entered the camp without resist- 
ance, and the wildest scenes of disorder were veiled in the darkness 
and confusion of the night. Every barbarian who met their swords was 
inhumanly massacred: their widows and daughters, as rich heirs or 
beautiful concubinc.s, were embraced by the licentious soldiers; and 
avarice itself was almost satiated with the treasures of gold and silver, 
the accumulated fruits of conquest or economy in a long period of pros- 
perity and peace. In this frantic search the troops, even of Belisarius, 
forgot their caution and rcs]5ect. Intoxicated with lust and rapine, 
they explored, in small parties or alone, the adjacent fields, the woods, 
the rocks, and the caverns that might possibly conceal any desirable 
prize; laden with booty, they deserted their ranks, and wandered, with- 
out a guide, on the high road to Carthage, and, if the flying enemies 
had dared to return, very few of the conquerors would have escaped. 
Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, Belisarius passed an appre- 
hensive night on the field of victory; at the dawn of day he planted his 
standard on a hill, recalled his guards and veterans, and gradually 
restored the modesty and obedience of the camp. It was equally the 
concern of the Roman general to subdue the hostile, and to save the 
prostrate, barbarian; and the suppliant Vandals, who could be found 
only in churches, were protect^ by his authority, disarmed, and 
separately confined, that they might neither disturb the public peace nor 
become the victims of popular revenge. After despatching a light de- 
tachment to tread the footsteps of Gelimcr, he advanced, with his whole 
army, about ten days’ march, as far as Hippo Regius, which no longer 
possessed the relics of St. Augustin.^” The season, and the certain in- 
telligence that tlie Vandal had fled to the inaccessible country of the 
Moors, determined Belisarius to relinquish the vain pursuit, and to 
fix his winter quarters at Carthage. From thence he despatched his 

“The relics of St. Augustin were carried by the African bishops to their 
Sardinian exile (a.d. 500) ; and it was believed, in the eighth century, that 
Liulprand, king of the Lombards, transported them (a.d. yai) from Sardinia 
to Pavia. In the year idps the Augustin friars of that city found a brick 
arch, marble cofTui, silver case, silk wrapper, bones, blood, etc,, and perhaps 
an inscription of Agostino in Gothic letters. But this useful discovery has 
been di.sputed by reason and jealousy. (Baronins, Annal. a.d. 725, No. 2-p, 
Tillemont, M6m. Eccl^s. tom. xiii. p. 944. Montfaucon, Diarium Ital. p. 26-30. 
Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi, tom. v. dissert. Iviii. p. p, who had composed 
a separate treatise before the decree of the bishop of Pavia, and pope Benedict 
XIII.) 
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(irincipal lieutenant ti) inform the emperor that in the space of three 
months he had achieved the conquest of Africa. 

Belisarius spoke the lanRuage of truth. 1'ho surviving Vandals 
yielded, without resistance, their arms and their freedom; the neigh- 
bourhood of Carthage submitted to his presence, and the more distant 
l)rovinces were .successively subdued by tlic report f»f his victory. Tript)li 
was confirmed in her voluntary allegiance; Sardinia and Corsica sur- 
rendered to an officer who carried instead of a sword the head of'tfic 
valiant Zano; and the isles of Majorcti, Minorca, and Yvica consented 
to remain ah humble appendage of the African kingdom. Ciusarea, a 
royal city, which in looser geography may be confounded with the 
modern Alf?iers, was situate thirty days’ march to the westward of 
Carthage; by land the road was infested by the Moors, hut the sea 
was open, and the Romans were now masters of the sea. An active and 
discreet tribune sailed as far as the Straits, where he occupied Septem 
or Ceuta, which rises opposite to Gibraltar on the African coast; that 
remote place was afterwards adorned and fortified by Justinian, and he 
seems to have indulged the vain ambition of e.'dcnding his empire to 
the Columns of Hercules. He received the messengers of victory at the 
lime when he was preparing to publish the Pandects of the Roman 
law, and the devout or jealous emperor celebrated the divine goodness, 
and confessed in silence the merit of his successful genertil.“" Impatient 
to abolish the temporal and spiritual tyranny of the Vandals, he 
proceeded without delay to the full establishment of the catholic church. 
Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immunities, perhaps the most essential 
part of episcopal religion, were restored and amplified with a liberal 
hatid; the Arian worship was suppressed, the Donalist meetings were 
proscribed,^" and the synod of Carthage, by the voice of two hundred 
and seventeen bishops,*" applauded the just measure of pious retalia- 
tion. On such an occasion it may not be presumed that many orthodox 
prelates were absent; but the comparative smallness of their number, 
which in ancient councils had been twice or even thrice multiplied, most 
clearly indicates the decay both of the church and state. While Justinian 
approved himself the defender of the faith, he entertained an ambitious 
hope that his victorious lieutenant would speedily enlarge the narrow 

”T 4 T^r roXtre/os irpaolfua, ii! the cxprc.ssion of Proco|:)iu,s (cic yEdific. 1 . vi. 
c. 7). Ceuta, which has been defaced by the Portuguese, flinirished in nobles 
and palaces, in agriculture and manufactures, under the more prosperous reign 
of the .Arabs (I'Afriquc de Martnol, tom. ii. p. 236). 

“ See the second and third preambles to the Digest, or Pandects, promul- 
gated A.D. S 33 i December 16. To the titles of Vainlalkus and Jfrkanus, Jus- 
tinian, or rather Belisarius, had acquired a just claim; Galhicus was premature, 
and Francktts false, and olTcnsivc to a great nation. 

" See the original acts in Baronius (a.I). 535, No. 21-54), The emperor ap- 
plauds his own clemency to the heretics, cum silliciat eis vivcrc, 

“Dupin (Gcograjih. Sacra Africana, p. lix. ad Optat. Milev.) observes and 
bewails this episcopal deciiy. In the more pmspcrnus age of the church, he 
had noticed 690 bishoprics; but however minute were the dioceses, it is not 
probable that they all existed at the s-me time 
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limits of his dominion to Ihe space which they occupied before the in- 
vasion of the Moors and Vandals; and Belisarius was instructed to 
establish five dukes or commanders in the convenient stations of Tripoli, 
Leptis, Cjrta, Cffisarea, and Sardinia, and to compute the military force 
of palaimcs or borderers that might be sufficient for the defence of 
Africa. The kingdom of the Vandals was not unworthy of the presence 
of a Prietorian pricfect; and four consulars, three presidents, were 
appointed to administer the seven provinces under his civil jurisdiction. 
The number of Iheir subordinate officers, clerks, messengers, or assist- 
ants, was minutely expressed: three hundred and ninety-six for the 
pra;fect himself, fifty for each of his vicegerents; and the rigid defini- 
tion of their fees and salaries was more effectual to confirm the right 
than to prevent the abuse. These magistrates might be oppressive, but 
they were not idle, and the subtle questions of justice and revenue were 
infinitely propagated under the new government, which professed to 
revive the freedom and equity of the Roman republic. The conqueror 
v/as solicitous to extract a prompt and plentiful supply from his African 
subjects, and he allowed them to claim, even in the third degree and 
from the collateral line, the houses and lands of which their families 
had been unjustly despoiled by the Vandals. After the departure of 
Belisarius, who acted by a high and special commission, no ordinary’ 
provision was made for a master-general of the forces; but the office 
of Pra'torian prmfect was intrusted to a sbkiier; the civil and military 
powers were united, according to the practice of Justinian, in the chief 
governor; and tlie representative of the emperor in Africa, as well as 
in Italy, was soon distinguished by the appellation of Exarcli.“‘ 

Yet the conquest of Africa was imperfect till her former sovereign 
was delivered, either alive or dead, into the hands of the Romans. 
Doubtful of the event, Gelimer had given secret orders that a part of 
his treasure should be transported to Spain, where he hoped to find 
a secure refuge at the court of lire king of the Visigoths. But these in- 
tentions were disappointed by accident, treachery, and the indefatigable 
pursuit of his enemies, who intercepted his flight from the sea-shore, and 
cha.sed the unfortunate monarch, with some faithful followers, to the 
inaccessible mountain of Papua, ““ in the inland country of Numidia. 
He.. was jmmediiiieiy besieged-kv Fharas, an officer whose truth and 
sobriety were th e more anolauded. as suc h quaii'ti.es. could, seldom be 
found among the Her u li. the most co rru p t oj .the bar.hadan_tri.bes. To 
his vigilance Belisarius had intrusted tliis important charge; and, after 
a bold attempt to scale the mountain, in which he lost an hundred and 
ten soldiers, Pharas expected, during a winter siege, the operation of 
distress and famine on the mind of the Vandal king. From the softest 

”Thu African laws of Justinian arc illustrated by his German biographer 
(Cod. 1 . i. tit. 27. Novell. 36, 37, 131. Vit, Justinian, p. 349-377')- 

“ Moiml Papua is placed by D’Anville (tom. iii. p. 92, and Tabul. Imp. Rom. 
Occident.) near Hippo Regius and the sea; yet this situation ill agrees with 
the long pur.suiL beyond Hippo, and the words of Procopius ( 1 , ii. c. 4 (tom. t. 
p. 427, ed. Bonn]), ir rots Nov/JuSias io-x^rois. 
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habits of pleasure, from the unbounded command of industry and 
wealth, he was reduced to share the poverty of the Moors, supportable 
only to themselves by their ignorance of a happier condition. Tn their 
rude hovels of mud and hurdles, which confined the smoke and ex- 
cluded the light, Ihey pnjmi.scuously slept on (he ground, jierhaps on a 
sheepskin, with their wives, (heir children, and (heir cattle. Sordid and 
scanty were their garments; the use of bread and wine was unknown, 
and their oaten or barley cakes, imperfectly baked in the ashes, were 
devoured almost in a crude state by the hungry savages. 1'he health 
of Gelimcr must have sunk under these strange and unwonted hardships 
from whatsoever cause they had been endured; but his actual misery 
was embittered by the recollection of past greatness, the daily insolenc" 
of his protectors, and the just apprehension that the light and venal 
Moors might he tempted t<i betray the rights of hospitality. The knowl- 
edge of his situation dictated the humane and friendly epistle of Pharas. 
“ lake yoursdfj” said the chief of t he Herti li. “ I am an illiterate 
barbarian, but,...[_spcak the language of plain schso and .an hojiesf 
il£afl. 'Why wifi yon persist in hopeless obstinacy? Why will you ruin’ 
yoii'rsclf, your family, and nation? The love of freedom and abhorrence 
of slavery? Alasl my dearest Gelimcr, are you not already the wovs 
of slaves, the slave of the vile nation of the Moons? Would it not lie 
preferable to sustain at C'onslantinople a life of [loverty and servitude, 
rather than to reign the undoubted monarch of the mountain of Papua.' 
Do you think it a disgrace to be the subject of Justinian? Tlelisnriiv. 
is his subject, and^wc ourselves, whose Itirth is not inferior to you:- 
own, are not ashamed of bur obedience to the koman emperor. Xha’’ 
genejous pnnee will grant you a rich inheritance iif lands, a place in 
senate, and the dignity of jratriciaii: such arc his graea'oiis intiiQtions, 
and you may depend with full as.surancc on the word of Bclisarius. .S-i 
long as Pleaven has condemned ns to suffer, patience is a virtue'; but. 
if we reject the proffered deliverance, it degenerates into blind and 
stupid despair.” " I am not insensible,” replied the king of the Vandals, 
“ how kind and rational is your advice. But I cannot persuade myscli' 
to become the slave of an unjust enemy, who has deserved my implacable 
hatred. 77m I had never injured either by word or deed; yet he has 
sent against me, 1 know not from whence, a certain Bclisarius, who has 
cast me headlong from the throne into this abyss of misery. Justinian 
is a man; he is a prince; docs he not dread for himself a similar reverse 
of fortune? I can write no more; my grief oppresses me. Send me, T 
beseech you, jny dear Ph aras, send me a !y.re,''''‘,a sponge, and a loaf 
of.-biead'” From the Vandal m^sengcr, Pharas was informed of the 

“’Shaw (Travels, ii, 220) most accurately represents the manners of the 
Bedowcens and Kahyles, the last r>f whom, by their laiiRuage, arc the remnant 
ol the Moors ; yet how changed — how civilised arc these modern savages 1 — 
provisions are plenty among them, and hrc.-wl is common, 

“By Procopius it is styled a lyre; i>crhaps liarj’ would have been more 
national. The inslrumenls of music are thus distinguished by Vonantius 
Fortunatus : — 

Romamisque lyra tibi plaudat, Barbarus harpd. 
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motives of this singular request. It was long since the king of Africa 
had tasted bread, a defluxion had fallen on his eyes, the effect of fatigue 
or incessant weeping, and he wished to solace the melancholy hours by 
singing to the lyre the sad story of his own misfortunes. The humanit}- 
of Pharas was moved: he .sent the three extraordinary gifts; but even 
his humanity prompted him to redouble the vigilance of his guard, that 
he might sooner compel his prisoner to embrace a resolution advan- 
tageous to the Romans, but salutary to himself. The obstinacy of 
Gelimer at length yielded to reason and necessity; the solemn assur- 
ances of safetj^and honourable treatment were ratified in the emperor’s 
name by the arhbassador of Belisarius, ancl_the king of the Vandals de- 
scended from the mountain. The first public interview was in one of 
the suburbs of Carthage; and when the royal captive accosted his 
conqueror, he burst into a fit of laughter. The crowd might naturally 
believe that extreme grief had deprived Gelimer of his senses; but in 
this mournful state unseasonable mirth insinuated to more intelligent 
observers that the vain and transitory scenes of, Jiuman grcatnes_s aye 

unworth y of a ser io us thought .”" ' ' ' - - - 

Their contempt was soon justified by a new example of a vulgar 
truth — that ^^tt^yji^aer^s tpjjowr, and envy to superior merit. The 
chiefs of the Roman army presumed to think themselves the rivals of 
an hero. Their private despatches maliciously affirmed that the con- 
queror of Africa, strong in his reputation and the public love, conspired 
to seat himself on the throne of the Vandals. Justinian listened witli 
too patient an ear; and his silence was the result of jealousy rather than 
of confidence. An honourable alternative, of remaining in the province 
or of returning to the capital, was indeed submitted to the discretion of 
Belisarius; but he wisely concluded, from intercepted letters and the 
knowledge of his sovereign’s temper, that he must either resign his head, 
erect his standard, or confound his enemies by his presence and sub- 
mission. Innocence and courage decided his choice: his guards, cap- 
tives, and treasures were diligently embarked; and so prosperous was 
the navigation, that his arrival at Constantinople preceded any certain 
account of his departure from the port of Carthage. Such unsuspecting 
loyalty removed the apprehensions of Justinian: envy was silenced and 
inflamed by the public gratitude; and the third Africanus obtained the 
honours of a triumph, a ceremony which the city of Constantine had 
never seen, and which ancient Rome, since the reign of Tiberius, had 
reserved for the auspicious arms of the Cscsars.®” From the palace of 

“ Herodotus elegaiUly describes the strange effects of grief in another royal 
captive, Psanimeticlnis [Psammenitus] of JEgypt, who wept at the lesser and 
was silent at the greatest of his calamities ( 1 . iii. c. 14). In the interview 
of Paulu,s ALinilius and Perscs, Belisarius might .study his part; but it is 
probable that he never read either Livy or Plutarch; and it is certain that 
his generosity did not need a tutor. 

"“After the title of imperator had lost the old military sense, and llie Roman 
auspices were abolished by Christianity {.see La Bleterie, Mem, de j’ Academic 
tom. xxi, p. 302-332), a triumph might he given with less Inconsistency to =. 
private general 
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Belisarius the procession was conducted throu(jh the principal streets to 
the hippodrome; and this memorable day seemed to avenge the injuries 
of Genseric and to expiate the shame of the Romans. The wealth of 
nations was displayed, fhe trophies of martial or effeminate luxury; 
rich armour, golden thrones, and the chariots of state which had been 
used by the Vandal ciueen; the massy furniture of the royal banquet, 
the splendour of precious stones, the elegant forms of statues and vases, 
tlie more substantial treasure of gold, and the holy ves.sels of the Jewish 
temple, which, after their long peregrination, were rosirectfully deposited 
in the Christian church of Jeru.salem. A long train of the noblest 
Vandals reluctantly exposed their Jofty stature and manly countenance. 
Gelim^ slowly advanceil; he was clacl in a purple robe, and still inain- 
famefT fhe majesty of a king. Not a tear escaped fioin his eyes, not a 
sigh was heard; but his pride or piety derived some secret consolation 
from the words of Solomon, which he rcjrealcdly pronounced, vanity! 
vanity! all is vanity! Instead of ascending a triumphal car drawn 
by four horses or elephants, the modest conqueror inarched on foot at 
fhe head of his brave companions: his prudence might rlccline an 
honour too conspicuous for a subject; and his magnanimity might justly 
disdain what had been so often sullied by the vilest of tyrants. The 
glorious procession entered fhe gate of the hippodrome; was saluted 
by the acckimations of the senate and people; and halted before the 
throne whore Justinian and Theodora were seated to receive the homage 
of rhe captive monarch and the victorious hero. 'I'hey Iioth performed 
the customary adoration; and falling prostrate on the ground, resiicct- 
fully touchccl the footstool of a prince who had not unsheathed his 
sword, and of a prostitute who had danced on the theatre: some gentle 
violence was Uiserl to bend, the stublwrn spirit of the grandson of 
.Genseric; and however trained to sei-vituclb, the geniiis (if Belisarius 
must have secretly rebelled. He was immediately declared consul for 
the ensuing year, and the day of his inauguration resembled the pomp 
of a seconci triumph: his curule chair was borne alott on the shoulders 
of captive Vandals; and the spoils of war, gold cups, and rich girdles, 
were profusely scattered among the populace. 

But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the faithful execution of 
:t treaty for which his honour had been ])lcdged to the king of the 
Vandals. 'Hie religious .scruples of Geli mcr, whii adhered to. .the Arlan 
here sy, were incompatible wdth the dignity of scinator or patrician: but 
he recei ve d from the emperor an ample esiafe in tlm prpvijKe of .Qalatja, 
lyhere ihejibclicated mojiarch retired, with his faihily and friends, to a 
hfe of peaci^ of affluence, and perhaps of content."'' !rhe, .daugfetets- 

If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Sulomoii, and not, like Prior’s iioetn, 
a pious and moral composition of more recent limes, in lii.s name, ami on the 
.subject of his repentance. The hitter is the opinion of the learned and free- 
.-pirited Grotius_ tOpp. Theolog, lorn. i. j). 258); and indeed the Ecclesiastes 
and Provcriis display a larger cunip:is.s of thought and experience than seem 
to belong cither to a Jew or a king. 

"In the i’lelisaire of Marmontcl the king and the comiueror of Africa 
meet, sup, and converse, without rccolicctinn’ each other, Tt is surely a fault 
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of Hilderic were entertained. witli_ the xespectful tenderne ss due in their 
age'and jnisfortunej and Justinian and Theodora accepted the honour 
of educating and enriching the female descendants _of the great Theo- 
dosius. The bravest of the Vandal, youth were distributed into live 
squadrons of cavalry, which adopted .the. name of their benefactor,, and 
supported i.n the Persian wars the glory of their ancestors. But these 
rare exceptions, .the reward of birth or valour, are insufficient to e.xplain 
the fate of a nation whose numbers, before a short and bloodless war, 
amounted to more than six hundred thou.sand persons. After the e.xile 
of their king and nobles, the servile crowd might purchase their safet3' 
by adjuring their character, religion, and language; and their degenerate 
posterilj' would be insensibly mingled with the common herd of African 
subjects. Yet even in the present age, and in the heart of the Moorish 
tribes, a.curious traveller has, discovered the \vhite complexion and long 
flaxen hair_of, a northern race;"" and it was formerly believed tliat ^ 
boldest 0^ the V andals fle d beyond, the. power, or even the. knowledge, 
nT the [Ro mans, to e njov .tji.mr. solitary. .. fre^om. rm the shores .of ..the 
Atlahlic’dce^."' Africa ¥ad been their empire, it became their prison; 
nor' could (hey entertain a iiope, or even a wish, of returning to the 
banka of the Elbe, where their brethren, of a spirit less adventurous, 
still wandered in their native forests. It was impossible for cowards to 
surmount the barriers of unknown seas and hostile barbarians; it was 
impossible for brave men to expose their nakedness and defeat before 
the eyes of their countrymen, to describe the kingdoms which they had 
lost, and to claim a share of the humble inheritance which, in a happier 
hour, Uiey had almost unanimously renounced.-" In the country JiC: 
tw.een the Hbe ajnd the O der sev eral populous, villages .of L.usatia are 
inL-ibited by The Vandals':’ they siili preserve their .langimge, lheirj:iiis- 
roms'and the purity '^'thdr. blood; support, with some impatience, the 
Saxon or Prussian yoke; and serve, with secret and voluntary allegiance, 
the descendant of their ancient kings, who in his garb and present 
fortune is confounded with the meanest of his vassals."'- The name and 

of that romance, that not only the hero, but all to whom he had been so con- 
spicuously known, appear to have lost their eyes or tlieir memory. 

“Shaw, p. 50. Yet since Procopius ( 1 . ii. c. 13 [tom. i. I'. 460, ed. ISoim]) 
speaks of a people of Mount Atlas, as already distinguished hy white bocbe,s 
and yellow hair, the phenomenon (which is likewise visible in the Andes of 
Peru, Buffoii, tom. iii. p. S04) may naturally he ascribed to the elevation of 
the ground and the temperature of the air. _ 

^*The geographer of Ravenna (I. ii(. c. xi. p. 131; Pans, loSo) 

describes the Mauritania Gadilana (opposite to Cadiz), ubi gens Vandalorum, 
a Belisario devicta in Africa, fugit, et nunquam comparuit. 

“A single voice had protested, and Genseric dismissed, without a formal 
answer, the Vandals of Germany: bnt those of Africa derided his p^dence, 
and affected to despise the poverty of their forests (Procopius, Vandal. 1 . i. 
c. 22), 

"From the mouth of the great Elector (in 1687) Tollius, dessribes .the 
secret royalty and rebglltous ^irit of the Vandals of Brandgnburgh, who ; 
could niustcr 'ffvc'or fix 'tfiotisand soldiers, who had procured some cannon, 
etc. ('Itineriir. Hungar, p, 42, apud Dubos^ Hist* de la Monarchic Francois®* 
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situation of this imhaj^py people inifilit inflicale their descent from one 
common stock with the conejuerors of Africa. Jkit the use of a Sclavgnian 
dialect more cleariy represents tliem as the last remnant of the new’ 
colonies who succeeded to the genuine Vandals, already scattered or 
■destroyed in the aj'O of I'roeopius.'” 

If Bclisarius had been templed to hesitate in his allegiance, he might 
have urged, even against the emperor himself, the Indispensable duty 
of saving Africa from an enemy more barbarous than the Vandals. The 
origin of llie Moors is involved in darknc-ss: they were ignorant of the 
use of letters." Their limits cannot be precisely delincd; a boundless 
continent was open to the Libyan shepherds; the change of seasons and 
pastures regulated their motions; and their rude huts and slender furni- 
ture were transported with the same case as their arms, their families, 
and their cattle, which consisted of sheep, oxen, and camels.'" During 
the vigour of the Roman power they olrserved a resiiectful distance from 
Carthage and the sea-shore; under the feeble reign of the Vandals they 
invaded the cities of Niiinidia, occupied the sea-coast from Tangier to 
Caesarea, and pitched their camps, with impunity, in the fertile province 
of ryzaciiim. The formidable strength and artful conduct of Bclisarius 
secured the neutrality of the Moorish princes, whoso vanity aspired to 
receive in the emperor’s name the ensigns of their regal dignity,"’ They 
were astonished by the rapid event, and trembled in the presence of 
their conqueror. But his approaching departure soon relieved the 
apprehensions of a savage and superstitious people; the number of their 
wives allowed them to disregard the safety of their infant hostages; 
and when die Roman general hoislerl sail in the port of Carthage, he 
heard the cries and almost beheld (he flames of the desolated province. 
Yet he persisted in his resolution; and leaving only a part of his guards 
to reinforce the feeble garrisons, he intrusted the command of Africa 
to the e.unuch_S.oloDionj" who proved himself not unworthy to be the 

tom. i. p. ifSz, 183). The veracity, not of the elector, I>ut of TolliiKs hiinscK, 
may justly be su.si)eclcd. 

""Procopius ( 1 . i. c. 22 [tom, i. p. 400, ctl. Bonn I ) was in total darkness— 
ofirt Ti! oire ivo/ta h ini Under the reign of Dagoberl (a.u. 6301 

the Sclavonian tribes of the .Sorbi and Venedi alrcatly liordcred on Tliuringia 
(Mascou, Hist, of the German.s, xv. 3, 4, S). 

■“Sallust represents the Moors as a remnant of the army of Heracles (de 
Bell. Jugitrth. c. 21 Ii8|, and Procopius (Vandal. 1 . ii. c. to [torn. ii. p. 450, 
ccl. I'oimj) as the posterity of the Canantcniis who fled from the robber 
Jo.shtta (XijeTT^s)' Dc (luntcs two columns, with a PlKeiiician inscription, 
f believe in the columns — 1 doubt the in.scription — .and I reject the pedigree. 

""Virgil (Gcorgic. iii. 339) and Pomponins Mela (i. 8) describe the wander- 
ing life of the African shepherds, .similar to that of the Arabs and I'artars: 
and^Shaw (p. 222) is the best commentator on the poet and the geographer. 

_ ""The customary gifts were a sceptre, a crown or cap, a white cloak, a 
figured ttinic, and shoes, all adorned with gold and .silver; nor were those 
j>recious metals less acceptable in the shape of coin (Procop. Vandal, 1 . 1 . 
e. 2sl. 

” See the African government tind warfare of Solomon In Procopius (Van- 
dal. 1 . li. c. 10, It, 12, 13, 19, 20). He was recalled and again restored; and 
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successor of Belisarius. In the first invasion some detachinente, with 
two officers of merit, were surprised and intercepted; but Solomon 
speedily assembled his troops, marched from Carthage into the heart of 
the country, and in two great battles destroyed sixty thousand of the 
barbarians. The Moors depended on their multitude, their swiftness, 
and their inaccessible mountains: and the aspect and smell of their 
camels are said to have produced some confusion in the Roman cav- 
alry.'" But as soon as they were commanded to dismount, they derided 
this contemptible obstacle: as soon as the columns ascended the hills, 
the naked and disorderly crowd was dazzled by glittering arms and reg- 
ular evolutions; and the menace of their female prophets was repeatedly 
fulfilled, that the Moors should be discomfited by a beardless antagonist. 
The victorious eunuch advanced thirteen days’ journey from Carthage 
to besiege Mount Aurasius,'"’ the citadel, and at the same time the gar- 
den, of Numidia. That range of hills, a branch of the great Atlas, con- 
tains, within a circumference of one hundred and twenty miles, a rare 
variety of soil and climate; the intermediate valleys and elevated plains 
abound with rich pastures, perpetual streams, and fruits of a delicious 
taste and uncommon magnitude. This fair solitude is decorated with 
the ruins of Lambesa, a Roman city, once the seat of a legion, and tlie 
residence of forty thousand inhabitants. Xhe Ionic temple of . ^cula- 
pius is encompassed with Moorish huts; and the cattle now graze in 
the midst of an amphitheatre, under the shade of Corinthian columns. 
A sharp perpendicular rock rises above the level of tlie mountain, where 
the African princes deposited their wives and treasure; and a proverb 
is familiar to the Arabs, that the man may eat fire who dares to attack 
the craggy cliffs and inhospitable natives of Mount Aurasius. This 
hardy enterprise was twice attempted by the eunuch Solomon: from the 
first, he retreated with some disgrace; and in the second, his patience 
and provisions were almost exhausted; and he must again have retired, 
if he had not yielded to the impetuous courage of his troops, who auda- 
ciously scaled, to the astonishment of the Moors, the mountain, the 
hostile camp, and the summit of the Geminian rock. A citadel was 
erected to secure this important conquest, and to remind the bar- 
barians of llieir defeat; and as Solomon pursued his march to the west, 

his last victory dates in the thirteenth year of Justinian (a.d. 539). An acci- 
dent in his childhood Ijad rendered him an eunuch (1. i. c. il) : the other 
Roman generals wore amply furnished witli beards, iriiyayos iumvXiiitvoi ( 1 . ii 
c. 8). 

"This natural antipathy of the horse for the camel is affirmed by the 
ancients (Xenophon. Cyropad. 1 . vi. [c. 2.] p. 438; 1 . yii. [c, i] p. 483, 492, 
edit. Hutchinson; Polyfcn. Stratagem, vii. 6 [§ 6] ; Plin. Hist, Nat viii. 26; 
/Elian de Natur, Animal. 1 , iil, c. 7) ; bat it is disproved by daily experience, 
and derided by the best judges, the Orientals (Voyage d’OIearius, p. 533). 

“ Procopius is the first who, describes Mount Aurasius (Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 13 ; 
De jEdific. 1. vi. c. 7). He may be compared with Leo Africanus (delf 
Africa, parte v. in Ramusio, toni. i. fol. 77, recto), Marmol (tom. ii. p. 430), 
and Shaw (p. 
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the long-lost province of Mauritanian Sitifi was again annexed to the 
Roman empire. 'I’lic Moorish war continued several year.s after the 
departure of 'Belisarius; but the laurels which he ro.signed to a faithful 
lieutenant may be justly ascribed to his own triumph. 

The experience of jiast faults, whi('h may sometimes correct the 
mature age of an individual, is seldom profitable to the .successive gen- 
erations of mankind. The nations of antiquity, careless of each other’s 
safety, were separately vanciuLshed and enslaved by the Romans. This 
awful lesson might have instructed the barbarians of lire West to oppose, 
with timely counsels and confederate arms, the unbounded ambition of 
Justinian. Yet the same error was repealed, the same conscc(uenccs 
were felt, and the Goths, both of flaly and Spain, insensible of their 
approaching danger, beheld with indifference, and even with Joy, the 
rapid downfall of the Vandals. After the failure of the royal line, 
Theude,s, a valiant and powerful chief, ascended the throne of Spain, 
which he had formerly administered in the name of 'I'heodoric and his 
infant grandson. Under his command the Visigoths besieged the for- 
tress of Ceuta, on the African coast; biit, while they spent the Sahbath- 
day in peace and devotion, the pious security of (heir camp was invaded 
by a sally from the town, and the king himself, with some clifricult}^ and 
danger, escaped from the hands of a sacrilegious enemy.''’" It was not 
long before his pride and resentment were gralilicfl by a suppliant em- 
bassy from the unfortunate Gelimcr, wh<» implored, in his distress, the 
aid of the Si^anish monarch. But instead of sacrificing these unworthy 
passions to the dictates of generosity and prudence, Theudes amused 
the ambassadors till he was secretly informed of the loss bf Carthage, 
and then dismissed them, with obscure anti contemptuous advice, to seek 
in their native country a true knowledge of the state of the Vandals.’’^ 
The long continuance of the Italian war delayed the punishment of the 
Visigoths, and the eyes of Theudes were closed before they tasted the 
fruits of his mistaken policy. After his death the sceptre of .Spain was 
disputed by a civil war. The weaker candidate solicilerl the protection 
of Justinian, and ambitiously subscribed a treaty of alliance which 
deeply wounded the independence and happiness of his country. Sev- 
eral cities, both on the ocean and the Mediterranean, were ceded to the 
Roman troops, who afterwards refused to evacuate those [iledgcs, as it 
sliotild seem, either of safety or iiaymcnt; and as they were fortified 
by perpetual supplies from Africa, they maintained their impregnable 
stations for the mischievous purpose of inflaming the civil and religions 
factions of the barbarians. Seventy years elapsed before this painful 
thorn could be extirpated from the bosom of the monarchy; and as 
long as the emperors retained any share of these remote and useless 

“Isidor. Chron. p. 722, edit. Grot. Mariana, T-Iisl. Hispan. 1 . v. c. 8, p. 17.V 
Yet, according to Isidore, the siege of Ceuta and the death of •Thcutle.'s hap- 
pened, A. JB. 11. S86-A.I). 548; and the place wa.s defended, not by the Vandal,'!, 
but by the Romans. 

“ Procopius, Vandal. 1. i. c. 24. 
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possessions, their vanity might number Spain in the list of their prov- 
inces, and the successors of Alaric in the rank of their vassals/'^ 

The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy was less excusable than 
that of their Spanish brethren, and their punishment was still more im- 
mediate and terrible. From a motive of private revenge, they enabled 
their most dangerous enemy to destroy their most valuable ally. A 
sister of the great Theodoric had been given in marriage to Thrasimond 
the African king;"-' on this occasion the fortress of Lilybaium,'’’* in 
Sicily, was resigned to the Vandals, and the princess Amalafrida was 
attended by a. martial train of one thousand nobles and five thousand 
Gothic soldiers, who signalised their valour in the Moorish wars. Their 
merit was over-rated by themselves, and perhaps neglected by the Van- 
dals; they viewed the country with envy, and the conquerors with dis- 
dain; but their real or fictitious conspiracy was prevented by a mas- 
sacre ; the Goths were oppressed, and the captivity of Amalafrida was 
soon followed by her secret and suspicious death. The eloquent pen 
of Cassiodorus was employed to reproach the Vandal court with the 
cruel violation of every social and public duty; but the vengeance which 
he threatened in the name of his sovereign might be derided with im- 
punity as long as Africa was protected by the sea, and the Goths were 
destitute of a' navy. In the blind impotence of grief and indignation 
they joyfully saluted the approach of the Romans, entertained the fleet 
of Belisarius in the ports of Sicily, and were speedily delighted or 
alarmed by the surprising intelligence that their revenge was executed 
beyond the measure of their hopes, or perhaps of their wishes. To 
their friendship the emperor was indebted for the kingdom of Africa, 
and the Goths might reasonably think that they were entitled to resume 
the possession of a barren rock, so recently separated as a nuptial gift 
from the island of Sicily. They were soon undeceived by the haughty 
mandate of Belisarius, which excited their tardy and unavailing repent- 
ance. “ The city and promontory of Lilybseum,” said the Roman gen- 
eral, “ belonged to the Vandals, and I claim them by the right of con- 
quest. Your submission may deserve the favour of the emperor; youi 
,, obstinacy will provoke his displeasure, and must kindle a war that 
can terminate only in your utter ruin. If you compel us to take up 
arms, we shall contend, not to regain the possession of a single city, but 
to deprive you of all the provinces which you unjustly withhold from 
their lawful sovereign.” A nation of t^o hundred thomsand soldiers 

“ See the original Chronicle o£ Isidore and the fifth and sixth books of the 
History of Spain liy Mariana. The Romans were finally expelled by Suiti- 
tila king of the Visigoths (a.d. 621-626), after their rc-imion to the catholic 
church. ' . _ 

“ See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida in Procopius (Vandal. 1 . i. c. 8 , 
9), and in Cassiodorus (Var. ix. i) the expostulation of her royal brother. 
Compare likewise the Chronicle of Victor Tunnunensis. 

“ Ltlybaeiiin was built by the Carthaginians, Olymp. xcv. 4 ; and in the first 
Punic war a strong situation and excellent harbour rendered that place 
an important obiect to both nations. 
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might have smiled al the vain menace of Justinian and his lieutenant; 
but a spirit of discord and disaffection prevailed in Italy, and the Goths 
supported with reluctance the indignity of a female reign/'''’ 

The birth of Amalasoiiiha. the regent and queen of Italy, united 
the two most illustrious families of the barbarians. Her mother, the 
sister of Clovis, was descended from the long-haired kings of the Mcro- 
viiigian race,'’'’' and the regal succession of the Amali was illustrated in 
the eleventh generation by her father, the great Theodoric, whose merit 
might have ennobled a plebeian origin. The se.'c of his daughter e.\- 
duded her from the Gothic throne; but his vigilant tenderness for his 
family and his people discovered the last heir of the royal line, whose 
ancestors had taken refuge in Spain, and the fortunate Eutharic was 
suddenly exalted to the rank of a consul and :i prince. He enjoyed only 
a short time the charms of Amalasontha and the hopes of the succes- 
sion; and his widow, after the death of her husband and father, was 
left the guardian of her son Athalaric and the kingdom of Italy. At 
the age of about twenty-eight years, the endowments of her mind and 
person had attained their perfect maturity. Her beauty, which, in the 
apprehension of Theodora herself, might have disputed the conquest 
of an emperor, was animated by manly sense, activity, and resolution. 
Education and experience had cultivated her talents; her philosophic 
studies were exempt from vanity; and, though she expressed herself 
with equal elegance and case in the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic 
tongue, the daughter of Theodoric mainUiinccl in her counsels a dis- 
creet and impenetrable silence. By a faithful imitation of the virtues, 
she revived the prosperity of his reign; while she strove, with pious care, 
to expiate the faults and to obliterate the darker memory of his declin- 
ing age. The children of Boethius and Symmachus were restored to 
their paternal inheritance; her extreme lenity never consented to inflict 
any corporal or pecuniary pcn!illie.s on her Roman subjects; and she 
generously despised the clamours of the Goths, who, at the end of forty 
years, still considered the people of Italy as their slaves or their enemies. 
Her salutary measures were directed by the wisdom and celebrated by 
the eloquence of Cassiodorus; she solicited and deserved the friendship 
of the emperor; and the kingdoms of Europe respected, both in peace 
and war, the majesty of the Gothic throne. But the future happiness of 
the queen of Italy depended on the education of her son, who was 
destined, by his birth, to support the different and almost incompatible 

“Compare the dilTcrenl passages of Procopius CVandal. 1. ii. c. SJ Gothic. 
1. 1. c. 3). _ 

‘“Fur the reign and character ot Amalu-sontha see Procopius (Gothic. 1. i. 
c. 3, ,3, 4, and Anecdot. c. i6, with the Nolc.s of Alemannus), Cassiodorus 
(Var. yiii. ix. x. and xi. i), and Jornaudes (do Reims Gelicis, c. S!)( and I^e 
.Succe.ssionc Regnorum, in Miiratori, torn, t, p. 241), 

“The marriage of Theodoric with Audefleda, the sister of Clovw, may i)e 
[ilaced in the year 49s, soon after the conquest of Italy (De Ruat, Hist, des 
Peoples, tom. ix. p. 313). The nuptials of Ttutharle and Amalasontha were 
celebrated in 513 (Cassiodor. in Chrpn. p. 4<3 [tom. i. p. .391, cd. Rotom,]). 
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characters of the chief of a barbarian camp and the first magistrate of 
a civilised nation. From the age of ten years .Athalaric was dili- 
gently instructed in the arts and sciences either useful or ornamental 
for 3 Roman prince, and three venerable Goths were chosen to instil 
the principles of honour and virtue into the mind of their young king. 
But the pupil who is insensible of the benefits must abhor the restraints 
of education; and the solicitude of the queen, which affection rendered 
anxious and severe, offended the untractable nature of her son and his 
subjects. On a solemn festival, when the Goths Avere assembled in the 
palace of Ravenna, the royal youth escaped from his mother’s apart- 
ment, and, with tears of pride and anger, complained of a blow which 
his stubborn disobedience had provoked her to inflict. The barbarians 
resented the indignity which had been offered to their king, accused the 
regent of conspiring against his life and crown, and imperiously de- 
manded that the grandson of Theodoric should be rescued from the 
dastardly discipline of women and pedants, and educated, like a valiant 
Goth, in the society of his equals and the glorious ignorance of his an- 
cestors. To this rude clamour, importunately urged as the voice of the 
nation, Amalasoiitha was compelled to yield her reason and the dearest 
wishes of her heart. The king of Italy was abandoned to wine, to 
women, and to rustic sports; and the indiscreet contempt of the un- 
grateful youth betrayed the mischievous designs of his favourites and 
her enemies. Encompassed with domestic foes, she entered into a secret 
negotiation with the emperor Justinian, obtained the assurance of a 
friendly reception, and had actually deposited at I^yrrachiuiTj, in Epirus, 
a treasure of forty thousand pounds of gold. Happy would it have 
been for her fame and safety if she had calmly retired from barbarous 
faction to the peace and splendour of Constantinople. But the mind 
of Amalasoiitha was inflamed by ambition and revenge; and while her 
ships lay at anchor in the port, she waited for the success of a crime 
which her passions excused or applauded as an act of justice. Three 
of the most dangerous malcontents liad been separately removed, under 
the pretence of trust and command, to the frontiers of Italy: they 
were assassinated by her private emissaries; and the blood of these 
noble Goths rendered the queen-mother absolute in the court of Ra- 
venna, and justly odious to a free people. But if she had lamented 
the disorders of her son, she soon wept his irreparable loss; and the 
death of Athalaric, who, at the age of sixteen; was consumed by prema- 
ture intemperance, left her destitute of any firm support or legal au- 
thority. Instead of submitting to the laws of her country, which held 
as a fundamental maxim that the succession could never pass from the 
lance to the distaff, the daughter of Theodoric conceived the imprac- 
ticable design of sharing, with one of her cousins, the regal title, and of 

“At the death of Theodoric his grandson Athalaric is described by Pro- 
copins as a boy about eight years old — yeyop^s irit- Cassiodorus, witu 
authority and reason, adds two years to his age — mfantulum adHuc vix 
dproniiern 
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reserving in her own lumcls the substance of supreme power. He received 
the proposal with profound rcsix'cl and affected gratitude; and the 
eloquent Cassiodorus announced to the senate and the emperor that 
Amalasontha and I'heoclatus had ascended the throne of Italy. His 
birth (for his mother was the sister of I'heodoric) might be considered 
as an imperfect title; and the choice of Amalasontha was more strongly 
directed by her contempt of hi.s avarice and pusillanimity, which had 
deprived him of the love of (he Italians and (he esteem of the bar- 
barians. But Theodatus was c.xasperalcd by (he contempt which he 
deserved: her justice had repressed and reproached the oppression which 
he exercised against his Tuscan neighbours; and (he principal Goths, 
united by common guilt and rc.senlmcnl, conspired (o instigate his slow 
and timid disposition. The letters of congratulation were scarcely dis- 
patched before the queen of Italy was imprisoned in a small island of 
the lake of B.olscna,'”' where, after a short confinement, she was strangled 
in the bath, by the order or with the connivance of the new king, who 
instructed his turbulent subjects to shed the blood of their sovereigns. 

Justinian beheld with joy the dissemsions of the Goths, and the media- 
tion of an ally concealed and promoted the ambitious views of tlie con- 
queror. His ambassadors, in their public audience, demanded the 
fortress of Lilybjeum, ten barbarian fugitives, and a just compensation 
for the pillage of a small town on the Illyrian borders; but they secretly 
negotiated with Theodatus to betray the province of Tuscany, and 
tempted .'Vmalasoniha to extricate hensclf from danger and perplexity 
by a free surrender of the kingdom of Italy. A false and servile epistle 
was subscribed by the reluctant hand of the captive queen; but the 
confession of the Roman senators who were sent to Gonslantinople re- 
vealed the truth of her deplorable situation, and Justinian, by the voice 
of a new ambassador, most powerfully interceded for her life and lib- 
erty. Yet the secret instructions of the .same minister were adapted 
to serve the cruel jealousy of Theodora, who dreaded the presence and 
superior charms of a rival; he prompted, with artful and ambiguous 
hints, the execution of a crime so useful to the Romans,"" received the 
intelligence of her death with grief and indignation, and denounced, in 
his master’s name, immortal war against the perfidious assassin. In 
Italy, as well as in Africa, the guilt of a usurper appeared to justify 
the arms of Justinian; but the forces which he prejiared were iusiiffi- 

"" Tho lake, from the neighliouring towns of Ktrnria, was .styled cither 
Vulsiniensis (now of Uolseuaj or Tarquinieiusis. It is siirronmled with white 
rocks, aiicl .stored with tish and wikl-fowl. The yoiuiger I’liny (Kpi.st. ii, (|() 
[ij.SlJ eelchrates two woody islands that floated on its waters: if a falde, how 
crctiidoiis the ancients I Jf a fact, how careless the moderns I Yet, since 
Pliny, the island may have tiecn fixed try new and gradual accessions. 

'"'Yet Procopius discredits his own evidence (Anecdot. c. Tfi), liy confessing 
that in his puldic history lie had not spoken the trntli. See the Epistles from 
queen Gundelina to the empress Theodora (Var. x. 20, jr, 23, and oliscrve 
a suspicious word, de ilia persona, etc.), with the clahoratc Coinmciilary of 
I’luat (tom. X. p. 177-185). 
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cient for the subversion of a mighty kingdom, if their feeble numbers 
had not been multiplied by the name, the spirit, and the conduct of a 
hero. A chosen troop of guards, who served on horseback and were 
armed with lances and bucklers, attended the person of Bclisarius; 
his cavalry was composed of two hundred Huns, three hundred Moors, 
and four thousand conjcdcratcs, and the infantry consisted only of 
three thousand Isaurians. Steering the same course as in his former 
expedition, the Roman consul cast anchor before Catana, in Sicily, to 
survey the strength of the island, and to decide whether he should 
attempt the conquest or peaceably pursue his voyage for the African 
coast. He found a fruitful land and a friendly people. Notwithstand- 
ing the decay of agriculture, Sicily still supplied the granaries of Rome ; 
the farmers were graciously exempted from the oppression of military 
quarters: and the Goths, who trusted the defence of the island to the 
inhabitants, had some reason to complain that their confidence was 
ungratefully betrayed. Instead of soliciting and expecting the aid of 
the king of Italy, they yielded to the first summons a cheerful obedi- 
ence; and this province, the first fruits of the Punic wars, was again, 
after a long separation, united to the Roman empire."^ The Gothic 
garrison of Palermo, which alone attempted to resist, was reduced, after 
a short siege, by a singular stratagem. Belisarius introduced his ships 
into the deepest recess of the harbour; their boats were laboriously 
hoisted with ropes and pulleys to the top-mast head, and he filled them 
with archers, who, from that superior station, commanded the ram- 
parts of the city. After this easy though successful campaign, the con- 
queror entered Syracuse in triumph, at tlie head of his victorious bands, 
distributing gold medals to the people, on the day which so gloriously 
terminated the year of the consulship. He passed the winter season in 
the palace of ancient kings, amidst the ruins of a Grecian colony which 
once extended to a circumference of Iwo-and-twenty miles but in the 
spring, about the festival of Easter, the prosecution of his designs was 
interrupted by a dangerous revolt of the African forces. Carthage 
was saved by the presence of Belisarius, who suddenly landed with a 
thousand guards. Two thousand soldiers of doubtful faith returned 
to the standard of their old commander, and he marched, without hesi- 
tation, above fifty miles, to seek an enemy whom he affected to pity 
and despise. Eight thousand rebels trembled at his approach; they 
were routed at the first onset by the dexterity of their master, and this 
ignoble victory would have restored the peace of Africa, if the conqueror 
had not been hastily recalled to Sicily to appease a sedition which was 

“For the conquest of Sicily compare the narrative of Procopius with the 
complaints of Totila (Gothic. 1. i. c. s; 1. iii. c. 16). The Gothic queen had 
lately relieved that thankless island (Var. ix. 10, ii). 

“The ancient magnitude and splendour of the five quarters of Syracuse 
arc delineated by Cicero (in Varrera, actio ii. 1. iv. c. 52, S3)i Strabo (I. vi. 
P- 41S [p- 370. ed. Casaub.J), and D’Orville Sicula (tom. ii. p. 174-202). Th« 
now city, reistored by Auvusliis, shrunk towards the island. ■ 
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kindled during his absence in his own camp."" Disorder and disobedi- 
ence were the common malady of the times: the genius to command and 
the virtue to obey resided only in the mind of Uelisarius. 

Although Theodatus descended from a race of heroes, he was ignorant 
of the art and averse to the dangers of war. Although he had studied 
the writings of Plato and Tully, philosophy was incapable of purifying 
his mind from the basest passions, avarice and fear. He had purchased 
a sceptre by ingratitude and murder; at the first menace of an enemy 
he degraded liis own majesty, and that of a nation which already dis- 
dained their unworthy sovereign. Astoni.shc‘d by the recent example 
of Gelinier, he saw himself dragged in chiiins through the streets of 
Constantinople: the terrors which llelisarius inspired were heightened 
by the t'loqucncc of Peter, the Dyzanl inf! .ambassador; and that bold 
and subtle advocate per.siiadcd him to sign a treaty too ignominious to 
become the foundation of a lasting peace. It was stipulated that in 
the acclamations of tlie Roman people the name of the emperor should 
be always proclaimed before that of the Gothic king; and that, as often 
as the statue of Theodatus was erected in brass or marble, the divine 
image of Justinian should be placed on its right hand. Instead of con- 
ferring, the king of Italy was reduced t(j solicit, the honours of the 
senate; and the consent of the emperor was made indispensable before 
he could execute, against a priest or senator, the sentence citlicr of death 
or confiscation. The feeble monarch resigned the po.ssc.s.sion of Sicily; 
offered, as the annual mark of his dependence, a crown of gold of the 
weight of three hundred pounds; and promised to .supply, at the requisi- 
tion of his sovereign, three thousaird Gothic auxiliaries for the service of 
the empire. Satisfied with these extraordinary conccs.sions, the suc- 
cessful agent of Justinian hastened his journey to Constantinople; but 
no sooner had he reached the Alban villa'" ihim he was recalled by the 
anxiety of Theodatus; and the dialogue which passed lie! ween the king 
and the ambass£idor deserves to be represented in its original sim- 
plicity. “Are you of opinion that the emperor will ratify this treaty? 
Perhaps. If he refuses, what consequence will ensue? War. Will such 
a war be just or reasonable? Most assureiUy; every one should act 
according to his character^ What is your meaning? You arc a phi- 
losopher — Justinian is emperor of the Romans: it would HI become the 
disciple of Plato to shed the blood of thousands in his private quarrel: 
the successor of Augustus should vindicate his rights, and recover by 
arms the ancient provinces of his empire." This reasoning might not 

"“Procopius (Vandal. 1 . ii. c. T4, 15) so dearly relates the return of lleli- 
sarius into Sicily (p. 146, edit. Hoeschclii [tom. i. p. 481, cd. Bonn]), that I 
am astonished at the .strange nii.sapprchcn.sioii and reproaches of a learned 
critic (fEuvres de la Mothe Ic Vaycr, tom. viii. p. 162, 163), 

""The ancient Alba was ruined in the fir.st age of Koine. On the same 
spot, or at least in tlie neighbourhood, successively arose, i. The villa ot 
Pompey, etc. 2. A camp o£ the Pnelorian cohorts. 3. The modern episcopal 
city of Albaniim or Albauo (Procop. Goth. 1 . ii. c. 4 . (Zliiver. Ital. Antiq. 
tom. ii. p. pi4). 
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convince, but it was sufficient to alarm and subdue the weakness of 
Theudatus; and he soon descended to his last offer, that for the poor 
equivalent of a pension of forty-eight thousand pounds sterling he would 
resign the kingdom of the Goths and Italians, and spend the remainder 
of his days in the innocent pleasures of philosophy and agriculture. 
Both treaties were intrusted to the hands of the ambassador, on the 
frail security of an oath not to produce the second till the first had 
been positively rejected. The event may be easily foreseen: Justinian 
required and accepted the abdication of the Gothic king. His inde- 
fatigable agent returned from Constantinople to Ravenna with ample 
instructions, and a fair epistle, which praised the wisdom and generosity 
of the royal philosopher, granted his pension, with the assurance of 
such honours as a subject and a catholic might enjoy, and wisely re- 
ferred the final e.'cecution of the treaty to the presence and authority 
of Belisarius. But in the interval of suspense two Roman generals, 
who had entered the province of Dalmatia, were defeated and slain by 
the Gothic troops. From blind and abject despair, Theodatus capri- 
ciously rose to groundless and fatal presumption,®’’' and dared to re- 
ceive, with menace and contempt, the ambassador of Justinian, who 
claimed his promise, solicited the allegiance of his spbjects, and boldly 
asserted the inviolable privilege of his own character. The march of 
Belisarius dispelled this visionary pride; and as the first campaign ®" 
was employed in the reduction of Sicily, the invasion of Italy is ap- 
plied by Procopius to the second year of the Gothic war.®’ 

After Belisarius had left sufficient garrisons in Palermo and Syragiigg, 
he embarked his troops at Messina, and landed them, without resistance, 
on the opposite shores of Rhegium, A Gothic prince, who had married 
the daughter of Theodatus, was stationed with an army to guard the 
entrance of Italy; but he imitated without scruple the example of a 
sovereign faithless to his public and private duties. The perfidious 
Ebermor deserted with his followers to the Roman camp, and was dis- 
missed to enjoy the servile honours of the Byzantine court.®* From 

'“A Sibylline oracle wa.<5 ready to pronounce — Africa capta iiiuikIus cum 
nato peribit; a sentence of porlcittous ambiguily (Gothic. 1 . i. c. 7), which lias 
been published in unknown characters by Opsopseus, an editor of the oracles 
The Pere Maltret has promised a commentary; but all his promises have been 
vain and fruitless. 

In his chronology, imitated in some degree from Thucydides, Procopius 
begins each spring the years of Justinian and of the Gothic war; and his 
first era coincides with the first of April, 53s, and not 536, according to the 
Annals of Baronins (Pagi Crit. tom. ii. p. SSS. who is followed by Muratori 
and the editors of Sigonius). Yet in some passages we are at a loss to recon- 
cile the dates of Procopius with himself, and with the Chronicle of Marcel- 
linus. 

'"’The series of the first Gothic war is represented by Procopius ( 1 . i. c. 3-29, 

1 . ii. c. T-30, 1 , iii. a i) till the captivi^ of ’Vitiges. "with the aid of Sigonius 
( 0 pp. tom. i. de Imp. Occident. 1 , xvit., xviii.) and Muratori (.Annali d’ltalia, 
tom. V.), I have gleaned some few additional facts. 

Tnrnandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 60, p. 702, edit. Grot., and tom. f. p. 221, 
Muratori. de Success; Regn. fib.] p. 241. 
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Rhegium 1o Naples the licet and army nf lielisarius, almost always in 
view of each other, advanced near three hundred miles along the sea- 
coast. The people of Brultium, Liicania, and Campania, who abhorred 
the name and religion of the Goths, embraced the specious excuse that 
their ruined walls were incapable of defence: the soldiers paid a just 
equivalent for a plentiful market; and curiosity alone interrupted the 
peaceful occupations of the husbandman or artificer. Naples, which 
has swelled to a great and populous capital, long cherished the lan- 
guage and manners of a Crvccian colony.;"'' and the choice of Virgil had 
ennobled this elegant retreat, which attracted the lovers of repose and 
■itudy from the noise, the smoke, and the laborious opulence of Rome.'" 
As soon as the place was invested by sea and land, Jlelisarius gave au- 
dience to the deputies of the people, who exhorted him to disregard a 
conquest unworthy of his arms, to seek the tlothic king in a field of 
battle, and, after his victory, to claim, as the sovereign of Rome, the 
allegiance of the dependent cities. “Wlieu I treat with my enemies," 
replied the Roman chief with a haughty smile, “ 1 am more accustomed 
to give than to receive counsel; hut 1 hold in one hand inevitable ruin, 
and in the other peace and freedom, such as Sicily now enjoys.” The 
impatience of delay urged him to grant the most liberal terms; his 
honour secured their [)erformaucc: but Naples was divided into two 
factions; and the Greek democracy was inflamed by their orators, who 
with much spirit and some truth represented to the multitude that the 
Goths would [)uuish their defection, and that Jlelisarius himself mu.st 
esteem their loyally and valour. Their deliberations, however, were 
not perfectly free: the city was comnranded by eight hundred bar- 
bavuins, whose wives and children were detained at Ravenna as the 
pledge of their fidelity ; and even the Jews, who were rich and numerous, 
resisted, with desperate' enthusiasui, the intolerant laws of Justinian. 
In a much later period the circumference of Naple.s’' measured only 
two thousand three hundred and sixty-three paces:'"' the fortifications 
were defended by precipices or the sea; when the acjucducls were inter- 

“"Ncro (..says Tacitus, Annal. xv. 33) Ncaiioliiji iinasi (iriiTuin ui-Ikmu delcKit. 
Oae lumdred and liCty ycar.s :iriefwar<I.s, in the linio of Sciilimius .SoveriiB, the 
Ifclicnisin of tlic N.caiKilitans i.s prai.sed by I’liilostraUis ; yiVus ■'ISXXijm k «1 
airrvKal, liOrir nal ras OTrnuiis tuii' Myitv ‘liWiji'iKof tfcri (Icon. 1 . i. p. 7 ^ 3 , edit. 
Clear.). 

"The otium of Naples is prai.sed by the Homan poets, liy Virgil, Horace, 
Silius Italicus, and Statius (Cluver. llal. Ant. I. iv. p. ir.|9, li.so). In an 
elegant epistle (Sllv. 1 . iii. S- P',94-9B, edit. Marklaiul) Statius imdcrlakes the 
difficult task of drawing his wife from the pleasures of Uonie to that calm 
retreat. 

"This measure was taken by Roger T. after the eonciuest of Naples (a.ii, 
ti3Q), which he made the capital of his new kingdom (Gianiione, Istoria 
Civile, tom. ii. p. ifiyl. That city, the third in, ljlu:i,slia|!L„T,urope, is now 
.'ll least twelve miles in circum fcretice (Jul. Cwsar. Capaecii Hist. Neapol. 

1. i. p. 47), and contains more inhabitants (330,000) in a given space than 
any other spot in the known world. 

™ Not geometrical, but common, paces or stejis, of a-j French inches (D’An- 
ville, Mesures lUneraircs, p. 7, 8) ; the 2363 do not make an English mile. 
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cepted, a supply of water might be drawn from wells and fountains; 
and the stock of provisions was sufficient to consume the patience of 
the besiegers. At the end of twenty days that of Belisarius was almost 
e.vhausted, and he had reconciled himself to the disgrace of abandon- 
ing the siege, that he might march, before the winter season, against 
Rome and the Gothic king. But his anxiety was relieved by the bold 
curiosity of an Tsaurian, who explored the dry channel of an aqueduct, 
and secretly reported that a passage might be’ perforated to introduce a 
file of armed soldiers into the heart of the city. When the work had 
been silently executed, the humane general risked the discovery of his 
secret by a last and fruitless admonition of the impending danger. In 
the darkness of the night four hundred Romans entered the aqueduct, 
raised themselves by a rope, which they fastened to an olive-tree, into 
the house or garden of a solitary matron, sounded their trumpets, sur- 
prised the sentinels, and gave admittance to their companions, who on 
all sides scaled the walls and burst open the gates of the city. Every 
ccime which is punished by social justice was practised as the rights of 
war: the Huns were distinguished by cruelty and sacrilege, and Beli- 
sarius alone appeared in the streets and churches of Naples to mod- 
erate the calamities which he predicted. “ The gold and silver,” he 
repeatedly exclaimed, “ are the just rewards of your valour. But spare 
the inhabitants; they are Christians, they are suppliants, they are now 
yfjur fellow-subjects. Restore the children to their parents, the wives 
to their husbands; and show them by your generosity of what friends 
they have obstinately deprived themselves.” The city was saved by 
the virtue and authority of its conqueror;’’" and when the Neapolitans 
returned to their houses, they found some consolation in the secret en- 
joyment of their hidden treasures. The barbarian garrison enlisted 
in the service of the emperor; Apulia and Calabria, delivered from the 
f)dious presence of the Goths, acknowledged his dominion; and the 
tusks of the Calydoniau boar, which were still shown at Beneventum, 
are curiously described by the historian of Belisarius.” 

The faithful soldiers and citizens of Naples had expected their de- 
liverance from a prince who remained lire inactive and almost indifferent 
spectator of their ruin. Theodatus secured his person within the walls 
of Rome, wliile his cavalry advanced forty miles on the Appian way, 
and encamped in the Pomptine marshes; which, by a canal of nineteen 
niiles in .length, had been recently drained mid. conyerted .into .excellent 
pastures^" But the principal forces of the Goths were dispersed in 

I'cli.sarius was reproved by pope . Sylvcnus for _ the _ massacre. He re 
peopled Naples, and imported colonics of African captivc.s into Sicily, Calabria, 
and .Apulia (Hist. Miscell. 1 . xvi. in Mnratori, tom. i. p. 106, 107). 

’‘Beneventum was built by Diomede, the nepliow of Meleager (Cluver. 
tom. ii. p. 1195, iigO'). .The Calydoniau hunt is a picture of savage life (Ovid. 
\fetaniorpli. 1 . viii.). Thirty or forty heroes were leagued against a hog: 
the brutc.s (not the liog) ijuarrelled with a lady for. the head. 

’“The Decennoitinm is .strangely confounded by Cluveriii.s (tom. ii. p. 1007) 
with the river TTfens. It ws in truth a of nineteen mile.s, from Forum 
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Dalmatia, Venctia, and C’.aul; and llie feeble mind of their king was 
confounded by the unsuccessful event of a divination which seemed to 
presage Ihc downfall of his empire.'^" The most abject slaves have 
arraigned (be guilt or weakness of an unforlunatc master. The character 
of Theodatus was rigorously scriitini.scfl by a free and idle camp of 
barbarians, conscious of their privilege and power; he was declared 
unworthy of his race, his nation, and his throne; and their general 
Yitiges, whose valour had been signalised in the Illyrian war, was 
raised with unanimous applause on the bucklers of his companions. 
On the first rumour the abdicated monarch fled from the justice of liis 
country, but he was pursued by private revenge. A Cloth, whom he had 
injured in his love, overtook Theodatus on the Flaminian way, and, 
regardless of his unmanly cries, slaughtered luni as he lay prostrate 
on the ground, like a victim (says the historian) at the foot of the 
altar. The choice of the people is the host and purest title to reign 
over them: yet such is the prejudice of every age, that Vitiges im- 
patiently wished to return to Ravenna, where he might seize, with the 
reluctant hand of the daughter of Amaljusontha, some faint shadow of 
hereditary right. A national council was immediately held, and the 
new monarch reconciled the impatient spirit of the barbarians to a 
measure of disgrace which the mi.sconduct of his predecessor rendered 
wise and indispensable. The Goths consented to retreat in the presence 
of a victorious enemy, to delay till the next .siiring the operations of 
offensive war, to summon their scattered force.s, to relinquish their 
distant po.sscssions, and to trust even Rome itself to the faith of its 
inhabitants. Lenderls, an aged waiTior, was left in the capital with four 
thousand .soldiers; a feeble garrison, which might have seconded the 
zeal, though it was incapable of opposing the wishes, of the Romans. 
But a momentary enthusiasm of religion and patriotism was kindled in 
their minds. They furiously exclaimed that the apostolic throne should 
no longer be profaned by the triumph or toleration of Arlanism; that 
the tombs of the C£e.sars should no longer be trampled l)y the savages 
of the North; and, without reflecting that Itjily niust sink into a 
province of Constantinople, they fondly hailed the restoration of a 
Roman emperor as a new era of freedom, and prosperity. The deputies 
of the pope and clergy, of the senate and people, invited the lieutenant 
of Justinian to accept their voluntary allegiance, and to enter the city, 
whose gates would be thrown open for his receiilion. As soon as Beli: 
sarjus had fortified his new conquests, Naples and Cumm, he advanced 
about twenty miles to the banks of the Vulturnus, contemplated the 

Appii to Terracina. on which Horace 'cniljiirkcd in the night. The Deceii- 
novium which is , mcniioncd by Lucan, Dion Cassius, and Cassiodorus, has 
been successively ruined, restored, and obliterated (D'Anvillc, Analyse de 
ritalie, p. 185, etc.). 

”A Jew gratified his contempt and haired for all the Christians, by en- 
closing tlirec liands, each of ten hogs, and discriminated by the names of 
Goths, Greeks, and Romans. Of the first, almost all were found dead — 
almost all of the second were alivc—of the third, half died, and the rest lost 
their bristles. No unsuitable emblem of the event. 
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decayed grandeur of Capua, and halted at the separation of the Latin 
and Appian ways. The work of tlie censor, after the incessant use of 
nine centuries, still preserved its prima-val beauty, and not a flaw could 
be discovered in the large polished stones of which that solid though 
narrow road was so lirinly compacted.” Belisarius, however, preferred 
the J-at,in way, which, at a distance from the sea and the marshes, 
skirted in a space of one hundred and twenty miles along the foot of 
the mountains. His enemies had disappeared: when he made his en- 
trance through the Asinavian gate the garrison departed without molesta- 
tion along the Idaminian way; and the city, after skty years’ servitude, 
was delivered from the yoke of the barbarians. Leuderis alone, from 
a motive of pride or discontent, refused to accompany the fugitives; 
and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy of the victory, was sent with the 
keys of Rome to the throne of the emperor Justinian."'' 

The first days, which coincided with the old Saturnalia, were devoted 
to mutual congratulations and the public joy; and the catholics pre- 
pared to celebrate without a rival the approaching festival of the nativity 
of Christ. Tn the familiar conversation of a hero the Romans acquired 
some notion of the virtues which history ascribed to their ancestors; 
they were edified by the apparent respect of Belisarius for the successor 
of St. Peter, and his rigid discipline secured in the midst of war the 
blessings of tranquillity and justice. They applauded the rapid success 
of his arms, which overran the adjacent country as far as Narni, Perusia, 
and Spoleto; but they trembled, the senate, the clergy, and the un- 
warlike people, as soon as they understood that he had resolved, and 
would speedily be reduced, to sustain a siege against the powers of the 
Gothic monarchy. The designs of Vitiges were executed during the 
winter season with diligence and effect. From their rustic habitations, 
from their distant garrisons, the Goths assembled at Ravenna for the 
defence of their country; and such were their numbers, that, after an 
army had been detached for the relief of Dalmatia, one hundred and 
fifty thousand fighting men marched under the royal standard. Accord- 
ing to the degrees of rank or merit, the Gothic king distributed arms 
and horses, rich gifts, and liberal promises: he moved along the 
Flaminian way, declined the useless sieges of Perusia and Spoleto, 
respected the impregnable rock of Narni, and arrived within two miles 
of Rome at the foot of the Milvian bridge. The narrow passage was 
fortified with a tower, and Belisarius bad computed the value of the 
twenty days which must be lost in the construction of another bridge. 

"Bcrgicr (Hist, ties Grands Chemins des Roniains, tom. i. p. 221-228, 
440-444) e.xamincs the .structure and materiak, while D’Anville (Analyse 
de I'italie, p. 200-213) defines the geographical line. _ . ■ 

’?Of the first recovery of Rome, the year (536) « certain, from the senes 
of events, rather than from the corrupt, or interpolated, text of Procopius : 
the month (December) is ascertained by Evagrius ( 1 , iv. c. 19) ; and the day 
(the frittk) may be admitted on the slight evidence of Nicephorus Calhstus 
( 1 , xvii. c. 13), For this accurate. chronology we are indebted to the dihg^ce « 
and jneigment of Pagi (lom. ii. p. S59i S( 5 t>)j 
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But the coiistcniiil ion of ihe soldiers of the tower, who either lied or 
deserted, disappointed his hopes, and betrayed his person into the 
most iniinincnt danger. At the head of one thousand horse tlie Roman 
general sallied from the Jdaminian gate to mark the ground of an 
advantageous position, and to survey the camp of the barbarians; but 
while he still believed them on the other aide of the. Tiber, he was sud- 
dently encomiausserl and as.saulled hy their innumerable sf|uadrons. 
'I’he fate of Italy depended on his life; and the deserters pointed to the 
conspicuous horse, a hay^" with a white face, which he rode on that 
nicmoralde day. “ Aim at the hay horse,’' was the universal cry. Every 
how was bent, every javelin was directed, against that fatal object, 
and the command was repeated and obeyed by thousands who were 
ignorant of its real motive. The bolder linrbarians advanced to the 
more honourable combat of swords and spears; and the praise of an 
enemy has graced the fall of Visanrlus, the standard-bearer,’*" who main- 
tained his foremost station, till he was piercer! with thirteen wounds, 
perhap.s hy the hand of Kelisarius him.self. The Roman general was 
strong, active, and dexterous; on every .sirle he discharged his weighty 
and mortal strokes: his faithful guards imitated Ins valour and defended 
his person; and the Cloths, after the lo.ss of a thousand men, fled before 
the arms of a liero. They were rashly ])ur.sued to their camp; ami the 
Romans, oppressed hy ntuUitudes, made a gradmd and at length a 
precipitate retreat to the gate.s of the city: the gates were shut against 
the fugitives; and the public terror was increased l)y the report that 
Uelisurius was slain. His cottnlenance was indoi'd disfigured by sweat, 
dust, and blood ; his voice wtis hoarse, his .strength was almost exhausted ; 
hut his unconquerable spirit .still rcmaincrl; he iiniiarlcd that spirit 
to his desponding companions; and their last desperate charge was felt 
by the flying liarliarians as if a new army, vigorous and entire, had been 
poured from the city. The Flaminian gate was thrown open to a rral 
triumph; but it was not before Belisarius had visited every post and 
provided for the public safety that he could he persuaded by his wife 
and friends to taste the needful refreshments of food and sleep. Tn the 
more improved state of the art of war a general is seldom required, or 
even permitted, to display the personal prowess of a soldier, and the 
example of Belisarius may be added to the rare examples of Henry IV., 
of Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessful trial of their enemies, the whole army 
of the Goths passed the Tiber, and hirmcd the siege of the city, which 

'“A horse of a bay or red colour was styled <l>dKws Iiy the (Ireeks, halan hy 
the harharians, and sfiadix hy the Romans. JTonesti sjiadices, says Virgil 
(Gcorgic. 1 , iii. 8r, with the Ohser\’aliim.s of Marlin and Ileyne). STroSif, 
or Patou, .signifies a braneli of the palni-tree, whose, name, ilmtfl^. Is synonymous 
to red (Auliis Gellius, ii. 20). 

I interpret parSaXAptos, not a.s a proiier name, Inil an office, standard-bearer, 
from baitdum (vcsrilluni), a barbaric word adopted by the Greeks and Romans 
(Paul Diacon. 1. 1. r. jq, p. 760). Grot. Nomina tJothira, p. 575. (Dwange, 
Gloss. Latin, tom. i. p, s,t£), S40.) 
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coluinued above a year, till their final departure. Whatever fancy may 
conceive, the .severe compass of the geographer defines the circumfer- 
ence of Rome within .a li ne o f twelve miles and three hu ndred and forty- 
fiv c pac es; and Oiat circumferenc e, e xcept iiT t he^^Va dcan. has'invariiib^ 
I jeenTH T’samc from the Iriumph^of Aurfllan tolEe peacefuTFuf obscure 
reign of the inoderh popes?" ~But m the day'bf he r' g reatness The space 
within I^~\’\^Is was^ejow'd ed wi th habitat ions and inhabitants, and the 
pmmloi^ suburbs, that _strei.ched_along ' the'puETic roads," were darted 
liltc so In'aiiy' rays from one common centre. Adversity swept a\vay 
these extraneous ornaments, and left naked and desolate a considerable 
part even of the seven hills. Yet Rome in its present state could send 
into the field above, thirty thousand males_pf a military age;"'- and, not- 
withstanding the want of discipline and exercise, the far greater part, 
inured to the hardships of poverty, might be capable of bearing arms 
for the defence of their country and religion. The prudence of Belisarius 
did not neglect, this important resource. His soldiers were relieved by 
the zeal and diligence of the people, who watched while they slept, and 
laboured while t/iey reposed: ho accepted the voluntary service of the 
bravest and most indigent of the Roman youth; and the companies of 
townsmen sometimes represented in a vacant post the presence of the 
troops which had been drawn away to more essential duties. But his 
just confidence was placed in the veterans who had fought under his 
banner in the Persian and African wars; and although that gallant band 
was reduced to five thousand men, he undertook, with such con- 
temptible numbers, to defend a circle of twelve miles against an army 
of one hundred and fifty thousand barbarians. In the walls of Rome, 
which Belisarius constructed or restored, the materials of ancient archi- 
tecture may be discerned;"” and the whole fortification was completed, 
except in a chasm still extant between the Pincian ^nd Flaminian gates, 
which the prejudices of the Goths and Romans left under the effectual 
guard of St. Peter the apostle."* 

The battlemepts. or jjastjong, were shaped in sharp angles; a ditch, 
broad and deep, protected the foot of the rampart; and the archers on 
the rampart were assisted by military engines; the balista, a powerful 

“M. D’Anville has given, in the Memoirs of the Academy for the year 
1756 (tom. XXX. p. ■198-236), a plan of Rome on a smaller scale, but far 
more accurate, than that which be had delineated in 1738 for Rollin’s history. 
Experience had improved his knowledge; and instead of Rossi's topography 
he used the new and excellent maj) of Nolli. Pliny’s old measure of xiii must 
he reduced to viii miles. It is easier to alter a text than to remove hills or 
bniltlings. 

""In the year 1709 Labat (Voyages cn Italie, tom. iii. p. 218) reckoned 
138,568 Christian souls, besides 8000 or 10,000 Jews— without souls? — In the 
year 1763 the numbers c.xceeded 160,000. 

""The accurate eye of Nardini (Roma Antica, 1 . i. c. viii. p. 31) could dis- 
tinguish the tumultuarie operc di Belisario. 

"‘The fis.sure and leaning in the upper part of the wall, which Procopius 
observed (Goth, 1 . i. c. 14 [tom. ii. p. 76, ed. Bonn]), is visible to the present 
hour (Dotial. Roma Vetus, I. i. c. 17, p. 53, 54). 
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cross-bow, which darted short but massy airows; the onagri, or wild 
asses, which, on the principle of a sling, threw stones and bullets of an 
enormous size/"’ A chain was drawn across the Tiber; the arches of the 
aqueducts were made im]icrvious, and the mole or sepulchre of 
Hadrian'’" was converted, for the first time, to the uses of a citadel. 
That venerable structure, which contained tin! ashes of the Antonines, 
was a circular turret rising from a quadrangular basis: it was coveied 
with the white marble of I’aros, and rlecorated by the statues of gods 
and heroes; and the lover of tlic arts must rc.'id with a sigh that the 
works of I’raxiteles f)r Lysippus were torn from their lofty pedestals, and 
hurled into the ditch on the heads of the besiegers.''" To each of his 
lieutenants Belisarius assigned the defence of a gate, with the wise and 
peremptory inslrnclion that, whatever might be the alarm, they should 
steadily adhere to their re.spective piists, and trust their general for 
the safety of Rome. 'I’lic formidable host of the (loths was Insufficient 
to embrace the ample measure of the city: of the fourteen gates, seven 
only were invested from the Prjcnestine to the Flaminian way; and 
Vitiges divided his troops into six camps, each of which was fortified 
with a ditch and rampart. On the Tuscan side of the river a seventh 
encampment was formed in the field or circus of the Vatican, for the im- 
portant purpose of commanding the Milvitm bridge and the course of 
the Tiber; but they approached with devotion the adjacent church of 
St. Peter; and the threshold of the holy apostles was respected during 
the siege by a Christian enemy. In the ages of victory, as often as the 
senate decreed some disttmt conquest, the consul denounced hostilities 
by unbarring, in solemn pomp, the gates of the temple of Janus."" 
Domestic war now rendered the admonition superfluous, and the cere- 
mony was superseded by the establishment of a new religion. But tlie 
brazen temple of Janus was left standing in the forum; of a size suffi- 
cient only to contain the statue of the god, five cubits in height, of a 

""Lipsius (Opp. tom. iii. Poliorcct. 1. iii.) wa.s ignorant of thi.s clear amt 
conspicuous imsaRc of Procopius (Goth. 1. i. c. ai (p. uq, cd. ISonn|). TIu> 
ciigiuc was naniud ivaypot, tlie wild as.s, a calcitraiulo (Hen. .Stepli. Tlicsaur. 
Linguse Gfiuc. tom. ii. !>. 1340, 1341, loin, iii, p. R77 ) . I liave seen an ingc'iiiou.s 
model, contrived an<l executed by General Melville, which imitates or sur- 
pas.ses the art of antitiuily. 

""The description of this niaiisolemn, or mole, in I’rocopius (1. i. c. 23 
(tom. i. p. J06, ed. fionn|), is the first .md liest. The height ahovo the walls 
Ti ^5 \lOov On Nolli’s great plan, the .sides mea.sure 2(io English 

feet, 

"’Praxiteles excelled in Fauns, and that of Athens was his own master- 
piece. Rome now contains above thirty of the same diaracter. When the 
ditcli of St. Angelo was cleansed under Urliaii Vlll. the workmen found the 
sleeping- hami of the Uarherini palace; hut a leg, a thigh, aiul the right arm 
had ticeii tiroken from tliat hcaultful statue fWinckeiman, Hist, de I’Art, 
tom. ii. p. S2, S3i tom. iii. p. 265J. 

“Procopius has given tlie best description of the temple of Janus fGoth. 
I- c. 23], a national deity of T.atiutn (Hcyne, Excurs. v. ad 1. vii. JEneid). 
It was once a gate in the primitive city of Romulus and Numa (Nardini, 
p. I3i 230, 339). Virgil has described the ancient rite like a poet and an 
antiquarian. 
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human form, but with two faces directed to the east and west. The 
double gales were likewise of brass; and a fruitless effort to turn them 
on their rusty hinges revealed the scandalous secret that some Romans 
were still attached to the superstition of their ancestors. 

Eighteen days were employed by the besiegers to provide for all the 
instruments of attack which antiquity had invented. Fascines were 
prepared to fill the ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend the walls. The 
largest trees of the forest supplied the timbers of four battering-rams: 
their heads were armed with iron; they were suspended by ropes, and 
each of them was worked by the labour of fifty men. The lofty wooden 
turrets moved on wheels or rollers, and formed a spacious platform of 
the level of the rampart. On the morning of the nineteenth day a 
general attack was made from the Prsenestine gate to the Vatican: 
seven Gothic columns, with their military engines, advanced to the 
assault; and the Romans, who lined the ramparts, listened with doubt 
and anxiety to the cheerful assurances of their commander. As soon 
as the enemy approached the ditch, Belisarius himself drew the first 
arrow; and such was his strength and dexterity, that he transfixed 
the foremost of the barbarian leaders. 

A shout of applause and victory was re-echoed along the wall. He 
drew a second arrow, and the stroke was followed with the same success 
and the same acclamation. The Roman general then gave the word 
that the archers should aim at the teams of oxen; they were instantly 
covered with mortal wounds; the towers which they drew remained 
useless and immovable, and a single moment disconcerted the laborious 
projects of the king of the Goths. After this disappointment Vitiges 
still continued, or feigned to continue, the assault of the Salarian gate, 
that he might divert the attention of his adversary, while his principal 
forces more strenuously attacked the Prsenestine gate and the sepulchre 
of Hadrian, at the distance of three miles from each other. Near the 
former, the double walls of the Vivarium ““ were low or broken; the 
fortifications of the latter were feebly guarded: the vigour of the Goths 
was excited by the hope of victory and spoil; and if a single post had 
given way, the Romans, and Rome itself, were irrecoverably lost. This 
perilous day was the most glorious in the life of Belisarius. Amidst 
tumult and dismay, the whole plan of the attack and defence was dis- 
tinctly present to his mind; he observed the changes of each instant, 
weighed every possible advantage, Iranspo-rted his person to the scenes 
of danger, and communicated his spirit in calm cW decisive orders. 
The contest was fiercely maintained from the morning to the evening; 
the Goths were repulsed on all sides; and each Roman might boast 
that lie had vanquished thirty barbarians, if the strange disproportion 
of numbers were not counterbalanced by the merit of one man. .Thirty 
thousand Goths, according to the confession of their own chiefs, perished 

“ {•'ivarium was an angle in the new wall enclosed for wild beasts {Pro- 
copius, Goth. 1 . i. c. 23 [tom. ii. p. in, ed. Bonn]). The spot is still visible in 
Nardini ( 1 . iv. c. 2, p. ito, 160) and Nolli's oreat plain of Rome. 
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in this bloody acti<jn; and the multitude of the wounded was equal to 
that of the slain. When they advanced to the assault, their close disorder 
suffered not a javelin to fall without effect; and as they retired, the 
populace of the city joined the pursuit, and slaughtered, with impunity, 
the backs of their flying enemies. Belisarius instantly sallied from the 
gales; and while the soldiers chanlcd his name and victory, the hostile 
engines of war were reduced to ashes. Such was the lo.ss and constern- 
ation of (he Cloths, that from this day the siege of Rome degenerated 
into a tedious and indolent blockade; and they were incessantly har- 
assed by the Roman general, who, in frequent skirmishes, destroyed 
above five (housand of their bravest troops. Their cavalry was un- 
practised in the use of the bow; their archers served on foot; and this 
divided force was incapable of contending with their adversaries, whose 
lances and arrows, at a distance or at hand, were alike formidable. The 
consummate skill of Ilclisarius embraced the favourable opportunities; 
and as he chose the ground and the moment, as ho pres.sed the charge or 
sounded the retreat,'"’ the sriuadrons which be detached were seldom 
unsuccessful. These partial advantages diffused an impatient ardour 
among the soldiers and jicople, who began to feel the hardships of a 
siege, and to disregard the dangers of a general engagement. Each 
plebeian conceived liimsclf to be a hero, and the infantry, who, since 
the decay of discipline, \vcro rejected from the line of battle, aspired 
to the ancient honours of tire Roman legion. Belisarius praised the 
spirit of his troops, condemned their prc.sumption, yielded to their 
clamours, and prepared the remedies of a defeat, the pn.ssiblity of which 
he alone had courage to .suspect. In the (iiutrter of (he Vatican the 
Romans prevailed; and if the irreparable moments had not been wasted 
in the pillage of the camp, they might have occupied lire Milvian 
bridge, and charged in the rear of tlic Gothic host. On the other side 
of the Tiber, Belisarius advanced from the Pinciau and Salarian gates. 
But his army, four thousand soldiers perhaps, was lost in a spacious 
plain; they were encompassed and oppres.sed by frc.sh multitudes, who 
continually relieved the broken ranks of the barbarians. The valiant 
leaders of the infantry were unskilled to conciuer; they died: the retreat 
(a hasty retreat) was covered by the prudence of the general, and the 
victors started back with affright from the formidable aspect of an armed 
rampart. The reputation of Belisarius was unsullied by a defeat; and 
the vain confidence of the Goths was not le.s.s serviceable to his designs 
than the repentance and modesty of the Roman troops. 

From the moment that Belisarius had dctiirmincd to sustain a siege, 
his asaduous care provided Rome against the danger of famine, more 
dreadful than tire Gothic arms. An extraordinary supply of corn was 
imported from Sicily: the harvests of Campania and Tuscany were 

•"For the Roman trumpet and its various notes, consult Lipsiu.s, tie Militia 
Romana ( 0 pp. tom. tii. l,iv. dialog, x. p, 125-121;). A mode of distinguishing 
the charf/c by the horse-trumpet of solid brass, and the retreat hy the foot- 
trumpet of leather and light wood, was recommended hy Procopius, and 
adopted by Belisarius (Goth. 1 , ii. c. 23 [tom, ii. p. 241, ed, Bonn]). 
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forcibly swept for the use of the city; and the rights of private property 
were infringed by the strong plea of the public safety. It might easily 
be foreseen that the enemy would intercept the aqueducts; and the 
cessation of the water-mills was the first inconvenience, which was 
speedily removed by mooring large vessels, and fixing mill-stones in the 
current of the river. The stream was soon embarrassed by the trunks 
of trees, and polluted with dead bodies; yet so effectual were the pre- 
cautions of the Roman general, that the waters of the Tiber still con- 
tinued to give motion to the mills and drink to the inhabitants; the more 
distant quarters were supplied from domestic wells; and a besieged 
city might support, without impatience, the privation of her public baths. 
A large portion of Rome, from the t.r®nt‘sline gaje to the church of St. 
I’aul, was never invested by the Goths; llieir excursions were restrained 
by the activity of the Moorish troops: the navigation of the Tiber, and 
the Latin, Appian, and pstlan ways, were left free and unmolested for 
the introduction of corn and cattle, or the retreat of the inhabitants who 
sought a refuge in Campania or Sicily. Anxious to relieve himself from 
a useless and devouring multitude, Belisarius issued his peremptory 
orders for the instant departure of tire women, the children, and slaves; 
required his soldiers to dismiss their male and female attendants; and 
regulated their allowance that one jnoiety should he given in provisions 
and the other in money. His foresight was justified by the increase of 
the public distress as soon as the Goths had occupied two important 
posts in the neighbourhood of Rome. By the loss of the port, or, as 
it is now called, the city of Porto, he was deprived of the country on 
the right of the Tiber and the best communication with the sea; and he 
reflected with grief and anger that three hundred men, could he have 
spared such a feeble band, might have defended its impregnable works. 
Seven miles from the capital, between the Appian and the Latin ways, 
two principal aqueducts crossing, and again crossing each other, enclosed 
within their solid and lofty arches a fortified space,"* where Vitiges 
established a camp of seven thousand Goths to intercept the convoys 
of Sicily and Campania. The granaries of Rome were insensibly ex- 
hausted; the adjacent country had been wasted with fire and sword; 
such scanty supplies as might yet be obtained by hasty excursions were 
the reward of valour and the purcha.se of wealth; the forage of the 
horses and the bread of the soldiers never failed; hut in the last months 
of the siege the people was exposed to the miseries of scarcity, unwhole- 
some food,"" and contagious disorders. Belisarius saw and pitied their 

“Procopius (Goth. 1 . ii. c. 3 fp. 154, ed. Bonn]) has forgot to name these 
aqueducts ; nor can such a double intersection, at such a distance from Rome, 
he clearly ascertained from the writings of Frontimis, Fahrctti, and Eschinard. 
de Aquis and de Agro Romano, or from the local maps of Lamcti and Cingo- 
lani. Seven or eight miles from the city fso stadia), on the road to Albano, 
l)etwcen tine Latin and Appian ways, I discern the remains of an aqueduct 
(probably the Scptimiaii), a scries (630 paces) of arches twenty-five feet high 
(MrfKi) h dyav). 

“They made sausages, etXXocTaj, ' of tnule'.s flesh unwholesomct if the ani- 
mals had died of tile plague. Olherwwe the famous Bologna sausages are 
said to be made of ass-flesh (Voyages de Labat, tom. ii. p. 318). 
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sufferings; but he had foreseen, and he watched, the decay of their 
loyalty and the progress of their discontent. Adversity had awakened 
the Romans from the dreams of grandeur and freedom, and taught 
them the humiliating lesson that it was of small moment to the real 
happiness whether the name of their master was derived from the (lothic 
or the Latin language. Tlie lieutenant of Justinian listened to their just 
complaints, Init he rejected with disdain the i<lea of llight or capitula- 
tion; repres.sed lltcir clamorous impatience for battle; amused them with 
the prospect of sure and speedy relief; and secured himself and the city 
from the effects of their dc.s[)air or treachery. Twii’c in each month 
he changed the station of the officers to whom custody of the gates was 
comniittcd: the various precautions of patrols, watch-words, lights, and 
music, were repeatedly employed to discover whatever passed on the 
ramparts; out-guards were posted beyond the ditch, and the trusty 
vigilance of dogs supplied the more doubtful tklelity of mankind. A 
letter was intercepted which assured the king of the Goth.s that the 
.A.sinariai]!_gale, adjoining to the Lateran church, .should he secretly 
opened to hiT troop.s. On the proof or suspicion of treason several sen- 
ators were haniished, and the pope Sylvcrius was summoned to attend 
the rejiresentativc of his .sovereign at his hcadcjuarters in the Pincian 
palace.”'' The ecclesiastics, who followed their bishop, were detained 
in the first or second apartment,"' and he alone was adniiltccl to the 
presence of Belisarius. The conqueror of Rome and Carthage was 
modestly sealed at the feet of /Vntonina., who reclined on a stately couch: 
the general was silent, hut the. voice of reproach and menace issued 
from the mouth of his imperious wife. Accused by credible witnesses, 
and the evidence of his own subscription, the succc.ssor of St. Peter was 
despoiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in the mean habit of a monk, 
and embarked, without delay, for a distant exile in the East, .^t the 
emperor’s command, the clergy of Rome proceeded to the choice of a 
new bishop, and, after a solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost, elected 
the deacon Vigilius, who had purchased the jiapal throne by a bribe of 
two hundred pounds of gold. The profit, and consequently the guilt, of 
this simony was imputed to Belisarius: hut the hero obeyed the orders 
of his wife; Antonina served the passions of the empress; and Theodora 
lavished her treasures in the vain hope of obtaining a pontiff hostile 
or indifferent to the council of Chalceilon."" 

“The name of the palace, tlie hill, aiul the atijoining gate were all dcrivcil 
from the senator Pincius. Some rceciU vestitjos of Icmple.s and clnirclies are 
now smoothed in the garden of the Minim.s of Ihe TrinilA del Monte (Nartlini, 
1. iv, c. 7, p. 196; Eschinard, p. 209, aio; Uie old plan of IhitlaUno; and the 
grciU plan of Nolli). Ilylisaruis tiad fixed IdfS station between the rhin'an 
and Salarian gates (Proco'p, Goth. 1 . i. c. 19 ftom. ii. p. 97, ed. Bonn!). 

"‘From the tnciilion of the primuiu et sceundtun velum, it .sliould seem 
tliat Belisarius, even in a siege, rcprc.scnted tlie emperor, and maintained the 
proud ceremonial of the Byzantine palace. 

“'Of thi.s act of sacrilege, Procopius (Goth, I. i. c. 35 ftom. ii. p. lai, ed. 
Bonn]) i.s a dry and reluctant witness. The narratives of T.ilicratus (Rrevi- 
arititn, c. 22), and Anastasiu.s fdo Vit. Pont. p. 39 lap. Murat, tom. iii. p. i.io]) 
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The epistle of Belisarius to the emperor announced his victory, his 
danger, and his resolution. “According to your commands, we have 
entered the dominions of the Goths, and reduced to your obedience 
Sicily, Campania, and the city of Rome; but the loss of these conquests 
will be more disgraceful than their acquisition was glorious. Hitherto 
we have sticcessfuly fought against the multitude.s of the barbarians, but 
their multitudes may finally prevail. Victory is the gift of Providence, 
but the reputation of kings and generals depends on the success or the 
failure of their designs. Permit me to speak with freedom: if you wish 
that we should live, send us subsistence; if you desire that we should 
conquer, send us arms, horses, and men. The Romans have received 
us as friends and deliverers; but in our fircsent distress, they ivill be 
either betrayed by their confidence, or we shall be oppressed by thvir 
treachery and hatred. For myself, my life is consecrated to your ser- 
vice: it is yours to reflect whether my death in this situation will con- 
tribute to the glory and prosperity of your reign.” Perhaps that reign 
would have been equally prosperous if the peaceful master of the East 
had abstained from the conquest of Africa and Italy: but as Justinian 
was ambitious of fame, he made some efforts, they were feeble and 
,,languid, to support and rescue his victorious general. A reinforcement 
of si.xteen hundred Sclavonians and Huns was led by Martin and 
Valerian; and as they had reposed during the winter season in the 
harbours of Greece, the strength of the men and horses was not impaired 
by the fatigues of a sea-voyage; and they distinguished their valour 
in the first sally against the besiegers. About the time of the summet 
solstice, Euthalius landed at Terracina with large sums of money for 
the payment of the troops; he cautiously proceeded along the Appian 
way, and this convoy entered Rome through the gate Capena,*“ while 
Belisarius, on the other side, diverted the attention of the Goths by a 
vigorous and- successful skirmish. These seasonable aids, the use 
and reputation of which were dexterously managed by the Roman gen- 
eral, revived the courage, or at least the hopes, of the soldiers and 
people. The historian Procopius was despatched with an important 
commission to collect the troops and provisions which Campania could 
furnish or Constantinople had sent; and the secretary of Belisarius 
was soon followed by Antonina herself,”’ who boldly traversed the posts 
of the enemy, and returned with the Oriental succours to the relief of 
her husband and the besieged city, A fleet of three thousand Isaiirians 

arc characteristic, but passionate. Hear die execrations of Cardinal Baroniu-s 
( am . 536, No. 123; A.i). .538, No. 4-20): portenlum, facinus omni execratione 
dignum. 

“ The old Capena was removed by Aurelian to, or near, the modern gate 
of St. Sebastian (see NoUi's plan). That memorable spot has been consecrated 
by the Egerian grove, the memory of Ntima, triumphal arches, the sepulchre.'! 
of the Scipios, MetelH, etc. 

^^’’The expression of Procopius has an invidious cast — ti5x»)I' tx tou 

<r^c<ri KapaSoiceiy (Goth. L ii, c. 4 [tom, ii, p. 160, ed, Bonn]). 

Yet he is speakinn- of a woman. 
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cast anchor in the bay of Na[)les, and afterwards at Ostia. Above two 
thousand horse, of whom a p:irt were Thracians, landed at Tarentum; 
and, after the junction of five hundred soldiers of Campania, and a 
train of waj>sons laden with wine and flour, they directed their march 
on the Appian way from Capua to the neiRhbourhood of Rome. The 
fdrees that arrived by land and sea were united at the mouth of the 
Tiber. Antonina convened a council of war: it was resolved to sur- 
mount, with sails and oars, the adverse stream <d the river; and the 
Goths were apprehensive of disturbing, Iiy any rash hostilities, the 
negotiation to which Belisarius had craftily listened. They credulously 
believed that they .saw no more tlian the vanguanl of a fleet and army 
which already covered the Ionian Sea and the plains of Campania; and 
the illusion was supported hy the haughty language of the Roman gen- 
eral when lie gave audience to the ambassadors of Vitiges. After a 
specious discourse to vindicate the justice of his cause, (hey declared 
that, for the sake of peace, they were disposed to renounce the possession 
of Sicily. “ The emperor is not less generous,” replied his lieutenant, 
with a disdainful smile; “in return for a gift which you no longer 
possess, he presents you with an ancient province of the empire; he 
resigns to the Goths the sovereignty of the IJritish island.” Belisarius 
rejected with equal firmness and contempt the offer of a tribute; but 
he allowed the Gothic ambassadors to seek their fate from the mouth 
of Justinian himself, and consented, with seeming reluctance, to a truce 
of three months, from the winter solstice to the etjuinox of spring. Pru- 
dence might not safely trust either the oaths or hoslage.s of the barbar- 
ians, but the conscious superiority of the Roman chief was expressed in 
the distribution of his troops. As soon as fear or hunger compelled the 
Goths to evacuate Alba, Porto, and Centumcelhe, their place was in- 
stantly .supplied; the garrisons of Narni, Spoleto, and Perusia were 
reinforced, and the .seven camps of the besiegers were gradually en- 
compassed with the calamities of a siege. The prayers and pilgrimage 
of patius, liishop of Mi lan, were not without effect; and he obtained 
one'p'Housaiid 'niradaus and Isauriaus to assist the revolt of Liguria 
against her Arian tyrant. At the same time, John the Sanguinary,"" 
the nephew of Vitalian, was dctadied with two thousand chosen horse, 
first to Alba on the Fucinc lake, and afterwards to the frontiers of 
Picenum on the Hadriatic Sea;' “ In that province,” said Belisarius, 
" the Goths have deposited their families and treasures, without a guard 
or the suspicion of danger. Doubtless they will violate the truce: let 
them feel your presence before they hear of your motions. Spare the 
Italians; suffer not any fortified places to remain hostile in your rear; 
and faitlifully reserve the spoil for an equal and common partition. It 
would not be reasonable,” he added, with a laugh, “ that, whilst wc are 
toiling to the destruction of the drones, our more fortunate brethren 
should rifle and enjoy the honey.” 

“Anastashis (p, 40 [tom, iii. p. 130, e<l. Murat.]) has preserved this epithet 
of Saiiyuhiariun, which might do honour to a tiger. 
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The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been assembled for the 
attack, and was almost entirely consumed in the siege of Rome. If 
any credit be due to an intelligent spectator, one-third at least of their 
enormous host was destroyed in frequent and bloody combats under the 
walls of the city. The bad fame and pernicious qualities of the summer 
air might already be imputed to the decay of agriculture and population, 
and the evils of famine and pestilence were aggravated by their own 
licentiousness and the unfriendly disposition of the country. While 
Vitiges struggled with his fortune, while he hesitated between ^ame and 
ruin, his retreat was hastened by domestic alarms. The king of the 
Goths was informed by trembling messengers that John the Sanguinary 
spread the dev:istations of war from tlic Apennine to the Hadriatic; 
that the rich spoils and innumerable captives of Picenum were lodged in 
the fortifications of Rimini ; and that this formidable chief had defeated 
his uncle, insulted his capital, and seduced, by secret correspondence, 
the fidelity of his wife, the imperious daughter of Amalasontha. Yet, 
before he retired, Vitiges made a last effort either to storm or to sur- 
prise the city. A secret passage was discovered in one of the aqueducts; 
two citizens of the Vatican were tempted by bribes to intoxicate the 
guards of the .^urelian.gate; an attack was meditated on the walls 
beyond the Tiber, in a place which was not fortified with towers; and 
the barbarians advanced, with torches and scaling-ladders, to the assault 
of the Pincian gate. But every attempt was defeated by the intrepid 
vigilance of Belisarius and his band of veterans, who, in the most peri- 
lous moments, did not regret tlie absence of their companions; and the 
Goths, alike destitute of hope and subsistence, clamorously urged their 
departure before the truce should expire, and the Roman cavalry 
should again be united. One year and nine days after the commence- 
ment of the siege, an army so lately strong and triumphant burnt their 
tents, and tumultuously repassed tlie Milvian bridge. They repassed 
not with impunity; their thronging multitudes, oppressed in a narrow 
passage, were driven headlong into the Tiber by their own fears and 
the pursuit of the enemy, and the Roman general, sallying from the 
Pincian gate, inflicted a severe and disgraceful wound on their retreat. 
The slow length of a sicldy and desponding host was heavily dragged 
along the Flaminian way, from whence the barbai'iaus were sometimes 
compelled to deviate, lest they should encounter the hostile garrisons 
that guarded the high road to Rimini and Ravenna. Yet so powerful 
was this flying army, that Vitiges spared ten thousand men for the de- 
fence of the cities which he was most solicitous to preserve, and detached 
his nephew Uraias, with an adequate force, for the chastisement of 
rebellious Milan. At the head of his principal army besieged 
Rimini, only thirty-three miles distant from the Gothic capital. A 
feeble rampai't and a shallow dUch were maintained by the skill and 
valour of John the Sanquinary, who shared the danger and fatigue of 
the meanest soldier, , and emulated, on a theatre less illustrious, the 
military virtues of Ms mreat commander. The towels and battering- 
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engines of the barbarians were rendererl useless, their attacks were 
repulsed, and the tedious blockade, which reduced the garrison to the 
last extremity of hunger, afforded time for tlie union and march of the 
Roman forces. A fleet, which had surprised Ancona, sailed along the 
coast of the Hadriatic to the relict of the besieged city. The eunuch. 
NiU'ses .landed itLrite^num^witlLLwp thousa nd Hcruli and five thousand 
i2fjjie .l)rayc.sl_ troops. <)f. the. East. I'lie rock of the Apennine was 
forced, ten thousand veterans moved round the foot of the mountains, 
under the command of Ttelisarius himself, and a new army, whose en- 
campment l)lazcd with innumerable lights, aplmurd to advance along 
tlie Elaminian way. Overwhelmed with astimishmcnt and despair, the 
(iolhs abandoned the siege of Rimini , their tents, their standards, and 
their leaders; and Vitiges, who gave or followed the example of flight, 
never halted till he found a shelter within the walls and morasses of 
Ravenna, 

To these walls, and to some fortresses destitute of any mutual sup- 
port, the Gothic monarchy was now reduced. The provinces of Italy 
had embraced the parly of the cmiwror, and his army, gradually re- 
cruited to the number of twenty thousand men, must have achieved an 
easy and rapid conquest if their invincible powers had not been weak- 
ened by the discord of the Roman chiefs. Jiefore the end of the siege, 
an act of blood, ambiguous and indiscreet, sullied the fair fame of Bel- 
isarius. T'residius, a loyal Italian, as he fled from Ravenna to Rome, 
was rudely slopped by Constantine, the military governor of Spolcto, 
and despoiled, even in a church, of two d aggers, richly Jnlaid with gold 
and .precious. stones. As soon as the public dangcrluid subsided, Pre- 
sTdius complained of the los.s and injury; his complaint was heard, but 
the order of restitution was disobeyed by the pride and avarice of the 
offender. Exa.sperated by the delay, Presidius boldly arrested the gen- 
eral’s horse as he pas.serl through the forum, and, with the spirit of a 
citizen, demanded the common benefit of the Roman laws. The hon- 
our of Belisarius was engaged: he summoned a council, claimed the 
obedience of his subordinate officer, and was provoked, by an insolent 
reply, to call hastily for the presence of his guard.s. Constantino, view- 
ing their entrance as the signal of death, drew his sword, and rushed 
on. the general, who nimbly eluded the stroke and was protected by his 
friends, while the desperate assas,sin was disarmed, dragged into a neigh- 
bouring chamber, and executed, or rather murdered, by the guards, at 
the arbitrary command of Belisarius.®" In this hasty act of violence 
the guilt of Con.slantine was no longer remembered; the despair and 
death of that valiant officer were secretly imputed to the revenge of An- 

"“This transaction is related in the public history (Goth. 1 . ii. c. 8 [p. i8o, 
ed. Bonn]) with candour or caution; in the Anecdotes (c. 7 [c. i. p. 16, ed. 
Bonn]) with malevolence or freedom; but Marccllinns, or rather his con- 
tinuator (in Qiron,), casts a shade of premeditated assassination over the 
death of Constantine. Ho had performed good service at Rome and Spoleto 
(Procop.. Goth. 1 . i. c. 7, 16 [tom, ii. p, 8j, ed. Bonn]) ; but Alemannus con- 
founds him with a Con-st-'titiaiitis comes st-buli. 
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tonina; and each of his colleagues, ct)nscirius of the same rapine, was 
apprehensive of the same fate. The fear of a common enemy suspended 
the effects of their envy and discontent, but, in the conficlence of ap- 
proaching victory, they instigated a powerful rival to oppose the con- 
queror of Rome and Africa. From the domestic service of the palace 
and the administration of the private revenue, Narses the eunuch was 
suddenly exalted to the head of an army, and the spirit of a hero, who 
afterwards equalled the merit and glory of Beli.sarius, served only to 
perplex the operations of the Gothic war. To his prudent counsels the 
relief of Rimini was ascribed by the leaders of the discontented faction, 
who exhorted Narses to assume an independent and separate com- 
mand. The epistle of Justinian had indeed enjoined his obedience to 
the general, but the dangerous exception, “ as far as may be advan- 
tageous to the public service,” reserved some freedom of judgment to 
the discreet favourite, who had so lately departed from the sacred and 
familiar conversation of his sovereign. In the exercise of this doubtful 
right the eunuch perpetually dissented from the opinions of Bclisarius, 
and, after yielding with reluctance to the siege of Urbino, he deserted 
his colleague in the night, and marched away to the conquest of the 
.®milian province. fierce and, formidable bands, of the Heruli were 
attached to the person ,o,f,Nar^;*"“ ten thousand Romans and con- 
federates were persuaded to march under his banners; every malcon- 
tent embraced the fair opportunity of revenging his private or imagin- 
ary wrongs; and the remaining troops of Belisarius were divided and 
dispersed from the garrisons of Sicily to the shores of the Hadriatic. 
His skill and perseverance overcame every obstacle: Urbino was taken, 
the sieges of Insulae, O rvicto , and Auximum were undertaken, and vig- 
orously prosecuted, an(lj,he eunuch .Narses was at.length recalled. to.lhe 
domestic car es o f the palace^ All dissensions were healed, and all oppo- 
sition was subdued, by the Temperate authority of the Roman general, 
to whom his enemies could not refuse their esteem; and Belisarius in- 
culcated the salutary lesson that the forces of the state should com- 
pose one body and be animated by one soul. But in the interval of 
discord the Goths were permitted to breathe; an important season was 
lost, Milan was destroyed, and ihe northern. RtP.yincPS. of Italy were 
afflicted by a n inundation of the Franks, 

When Justinian first meditated the conquest of Italy, he sent ambas- 
sadors to the kings of the Franks, and adjured them, by the common 
ties of alliance and religion, to join in the holy enterprise against the 
.^iaua. The Goths, as their wants were more urgent, employed a more 
effectual mode of persuasion, and vainly strove, by fhe gift of lands 
and money, to purchase the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of a 

““They refused to serve .after his departtire; sold their captives and cattle 
to the Goths ; and OTfir.e, n ever to fight against them . Procopius introduces' 
a curious digression on the manners and adventures of this w a ndering nation, 
a part of whom finally emig rated to Thule or Scandinavia ([Goth. 1. ii. c. 

14 , is). 
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light and perfidious nation."'' But the arms of Belisarius and the re- 
volt of the Italians had no sooner shaken the Gothic monarchy, than 
Theodcbeid of Au.strasia, the most powerful and warlike of ^he Mero- 
ypimii kings, was persuaded to succour their distress by an indifeef 
and seasonable aid. Without expecting the consent of their sovereign, 
ten thousand Burgundians, his recent subjects, descended from the 
Alps, and joined the troops which Vitiges had sent to chastise the revolt 
of Milan. After an obstinate siege the capital of Liguria was reduced 
by famine, but no capitulation could be obtained, except for the safe 
retreat of the Roman garrison. Batius, the orthodox bishop, who had 
seduced his countrymen to rebellion and ruin, escaped to the lu.xury 
and honours of the Byzantine court;'"" but the clergy, perhaps the 
Arian clergy, were slaughtered at the foot of their own altars by the 
defenders of the catholic faith. Three hundred thousand males were 
reported to be slain;'"' the female sex and the more precious spoil was 
resigned to the Burgundians; and Uie houses, or at least the walls, of 
Milan were levelled with the ground. The Goths, in their last moments, 
were revenged by the destruction of a city second only to Rome in size 
and opulence, in the splendour of its buildings, or the number of its in- 
habitants, and Belisarius sympathised alone in the fate of his deserted 
and devoterl friends. Encouratre d by this siicccssfuljnroacl, Theodebert 
Wmself, in the ensuing spring, invaded the plains ojjjalv wit h an fflny 
of ^bhe hundred thousand barbarian^.""® The England some chiisen 
folFowefs were mounted on horseback and armed with lances; the in- 
fantry, without bows or .spears, were satisfied with a shield, a sword, and 
a double-edged ballleaxe, which in their hands became a deadly and 
unerring weapon. Italy trembled at the march of the Franks, and both 
•the Gothic prince and the Roman general, alike ignorant of their de- 
signs, solicited with hope and terror tlic friendship of these dangerous 
allies. Till he had secured the passage of the Po on the bridge of 

'“This national reproach of perfidy (Procop. Goth. 1. ii. c. 25 [tom. ii. 
p. 247, cd. Bonn]) olTcnd.s the ear of La Mothe le Vayer (tom. viii. p. 163- 
,165). who criticises, as if he had not read, the Greek historian, 

Baronius applauds his treason, and ju.stilics the catholic hishops— -qui 
'lie sub hcrctico principe degant onincm lapidcni movent — a useful caution. 
The more rational Muratori (Annali d'llalia, tom. v. p. 54) hints at the guilt 
of perjury, and iilamcs at least the imprudence of Datius, 

*“St. Datius was more successful against devils than again.st barbarians. 
He travelled with a numerous retinue, and occupied at Corinth a large house 
(Baronius, A.n. 538, No. 89; a.u. s. 39 . No. 20). 

MvfiiiSes rpiiKoyra (compare Procopius, Goth. I, ii. c. 7, 21 [tom. ii. p. 234, 
ed. Bonn]). Yet such population is incredible; and the second or third 
city of Italy need not repine if wo only decimate the numbers of the present 
text. Both Milan and Genoa revived in less than thirty years (Paul Iliacon. 
de Gestis Langobard. 1, ii. c. 38 [t6 or 22?]), 

- "" Besides Procopius, perhaps loo Roman, ace the Chronicles of Marius 
and Marcellinns, Jornandcs _(in Success. Rcgn. in Muratori, tom. i. p. 241), 
.and Gregory of Tours (I. iii. c. 32, in tom. ii. of the Historians of France). 
Gregory suppo.ses a defeat of Belisarius, who, in Aimoin (de Gestis Franc. 

. 1. n. c. 23, in tom. iii. p. S9). is slain by the Franks, 
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Pavia, the grandson of Clovis dissembled his intentions, which he at 
length declared by assaulting, almost at the same instant, the hostile 
camps of the Romans and Goths. Instead of uniting their arms, they 
fled with equal precipitation, and the fertile though desolate provinces 
of Liguria and ^jilia were abandoned to a licentious host of barba- 
rians, whose rage was not mitigated by any thoughts of settlement or 
conquest. Among the cities which they ruined, • Genoa, not yet con- 
structed of marble, is particularly enumerated; and the deaths of thou- 
sands, according to the regular practice of war, appear to have excited 
less horror than some idolatrous sacrifices of women and children which 
were performed with impunity in the camp of the most Christian king. 
If it were not a melancholy truth that the first and most cruel sufferings 
must be the lot of the innocent and helpless, history might exult in the 
misery of the conquerors, who, in the midst of riches, were left desti- 
tute of bread or wine, reduced to drink the waters of the To, and to feed 
on the flesh of distempered cattle. The dysentery swept away one-third 
of their army, and the clamours of his subjects, who were impatient to 
pass the Alps, disposed Theodebert to listen with respect to the mild 
exhortations of Bclisarius. The memory of this inglorious and destruc- 
tive warfare was perpetuated on the medals of Gaul, and Justinian, 
without unsheathing his sword, assumed the title of conqueror of the 
Franks. The Merovingian prince was offended by the vanity of the 
emperor; he affected to pity the fallen fortunes of the Goths; and his 
insidious offer of a focderal union was fortified by the promise or menace 
of descending from the Alps at the head of five hundred thousand men. 
His plans of conquest were boundless, and perhaps chimerical. The 
king of Austrasia Ihrcatened to chastise Justinian, and to march to the 
gates of Constantinople;""' he was overthrown and slain by a wild 
bull,""" as he hunted in the Belgic or German forests. 

As soon as Bclisarius was delivered from his foreign and domestic 
enemies, he seriously applied his forces to the final reduction of Italy. 
In the siege of Osimo (he general was nearly transpierced with an 
arrow, if the mortal stroke had not been intercepted by one of his 
guards, who lost in that pious office the use of his hand. The 
Gotha of Osiinp, four thousand warriors, with those of Fjesulae and the 
Cottian Alps, were among the last who maintained their independence; 
and their gallant resistance, which almost tired the patience, deserved ^ 

““Agalliias, 1 . i. fc. 4], P- 14 . iS [ed. Par,; p. 20, 21, cd. Bonn]. Could he 
have .seduced or subdued llic Gepiclte or Lombard.s of Pannonia, the Greek 
historian is confident that lie must have been destroyed in Thrace. 

""The king pointed his spear — the bull overturned a tree on his head — ■ 
he expired the same day. Such is the story of Agathias; but the original 
historians of France (tom. ii. p. 202, 403, 558, 667) impute his death to a 
fever, 

““ Without losing myself in a labyrinth of species and names — the aurochs, 
urus, hisons, bubalus, bonasus, buffalo, etc. (Buffon. Hist. Nat. tom. xi. and 
Supplement, tom. iii. vi.), it is certain that in the sixth century a large wild 
species of horned cattle was bunted in the great forests of the Vosges in; 
Lorraine, and the Ardennes (Gre". Tiiron, tom. ii. 1 . x. c. 16, p. 360). 
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Ihe esteem, <if the conqueror. His lirudence refused to subscribe the 
safe-conduct which they asked to join their brethren of Ravenna: but 
they saved, by an honourable capitulation, one moiety, at least of their 
wealth, with the free alternative of retiring peaceably to their estates 
or enlisting to serve the emperor in his Persian wars. The multitudes 
which yet adhered to the standard of Vitiges far surpassed the number 
of the Roman troops, but neither prayers nor defiance, nor the extreme 
danger of his most faithful .subjects, could tcinjit the (lothic king 
beyond the fortifications of Ravenna. These fortifications were indeed 
impregnable to the assaults of art or violence, and when Relisarius in- 
vested the capital he was soon convinced that famine only could tame 
the stubbon spirit of the barbarians. The sea, the land, and the 
channels of the To were guarded by the vigilance of the Roman gen- 
eral; and his morality CKtended the rights of war to the practice of 
poisoning the waters'"" and secretly firing the granaries "" of a be- 
sieged city.’" While be pres.sed the blockade of Ravenna, he was 
surprised by the arrival of two ambas.sadors from Constantinople, with a 
treaty of peace, which Justinian had impruflently signed without 
deigning to consult the author of his victory. By this disgraceful and 
precarious agreement, Italy and the Golbic treasure were rlivided, and 
the provinces beyond the I’o were left with the regal title to the 
successor of Thcodoric. The ambassadors were eager to accomplish 
their salutary commission; the captive Vitiges accepted with transport 
the unexpected offer of a crown; honour was less prevalent among the 
Goths than the want and appetite of food; and the Roman chiefs, who 
murmured at the continuance of the war, professed implicit submission 
to the commands of the emperor. If BelLsarius had possessed only the 
ciiuragc of u soldier, the laurel would have been snatched from his hand 
by timid and envious counsels; but in this decisive moment he resolved, 
with the magnanimity of a statesman, to sustain alone the danger and 
merit of generous disobedience, liach of his officers gave a written 
opinion that the siege of Ravenna w;is impracticable and hopeless; the 

"“In tlic su’ge of Aiiximuni, he first labonrud to demolish :ui old afiueduct, 
and then cast into llu; stream, i. dead hotlies; 2 , niiscliievous hcrlis; and 
3. (]uick lime, which is named t.s:iys Procopius, 1 . ii, c. a?) Ti'rai'ns by the 
ancients j liy the moclenis i!<r^Je<rros. Yet hollt words are used as synonymous 
in (jalcn, l.fioscoridc.s, .'ind Lucian (lieu. Slcph. The.saur. Ling. (Inec. torn. iii. 

p. 748J. 

The Goths suspect ccl ktuthasuciita as an accomplice In the nuschief, which 
l>erliaps was occasioned hy ac’^tdental lightning. 

“'In strict philosophy a limitation of the rights of war seems to imply 
nonsense and_ contradiction. Grotius himself is lost in an iillc distinction 
hetween the jus naluric and the jus gcnluim, between poison and infertion. 
He balances^ in one scale the pas.sages of Homer (Ody.ss. A, 250, etc.) and 
Floras (I. li. c, 20, No. 7, iilt.) ; and in the other, the examples of Solon 
( PausaniaS;_ I. x. c. 37) and Bclisariiw. Sec his gretit work T)e Jure Belli et 
Pacis < 1 . iii. c. 4, s. 15, 16, 17, and in Barbcyrac’s version, tom. ii. p. 357, 
etc.). Yet I can iimler.stand the benefit and validity of an agroement, tacit 
i)f express, mutually to abstain from certain modes of hostility. See the 
Araphictyonic oath in .Tsschincs,' dc Falsa Lcgationc. 
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general then rejected the treaty of partition, and declared his own 
resolution of leading Vitiges in chains to the feet of Justinian. The 
Goths retired with doubt and dismay; this peremptory refusal deprived 
them of the only signature which they could trust, and filled their 
minds with a just apprehension that a sagacious enemy had discovered 
the full extent of their deplorable state. They compared the fame and 
fortune of Eelisarius with the weakness of their ill-fated king, and the 
comparison suggested an extraordinary project, to which Vitiges, with 
apparent resignation, was compelled to acquiesce. Partition would 
ruin the strength, exile would disgrace the honour, of the nation; but 
they offered their arms, their treasures, and the fortifications of Ra- 
venna, if Eelisarius would disclaim the authority of a master, accept 
the choice of the Goths, and assume, as he had deserved, the kingdom 
of Italy. If the false lustre of a diadem could have tempted the 
loyalty of a faithful subject, his prudence must have foreseen the in- 
constancy of the barbarians, and his rational ambition would prefer 
the safe and honourable station of a Roman general. Even the 
patience and seeming satisfaction with which he entertained a pro- 
posal of treason might be susceptible of a malignarrt interpretation. 
But the lieutenant of Justinian was conscious of his, own rectitude; he 
entered into a dark and crooked path, as it might lead to the voluntary 
submission of the Goths; and his dexterous policy persuaded them tliat 
he was disposed to comply with their wishes, without engaging an oath 
or a promise for the performance of a treaty which he secretly ab- 
horred. The day of the surrender of Ravenna was stipulated by the 
Gothic ambassadors; a fleet, laden with provisions, sailed as a welcome 
guest into the deepest recess of the harbour, the gates were opened 
to the fancied king of Italy, and Eelisarius, without meeting an enemy, 
triumphantly mardied ■ through the streets of an impregnable city.'‘“ 
The Romans were astonished by their success; the multitudes of tall 
and robust barbarians were confounded liy tlie image of their own 
patience; and the masculine females, spitting in the faoes._oLthjir 
^ns andJiHsWdSj.iSQ§L.bittfirly reproached them.Xor.. be a a yjfl g Oieir 
dominion and irced om to these pigmies Of the south, ^QQnifin®uble_UJ 
thejr n umbers, dim inutive in thmf_s.tatui‘e. Before the Goths could 
recover from the firsrsiirpnse and claim the accomplishment of their 
doubtful hopes, the victor established his power in Ravenna beyond 
tbe danger of repentance and revolt. XitIge5,_who^h|^ ^t; 
tempted to was honourably guarded in his palace; the 


"'Ravenna was taken, not in the year S40, but in the end S39: 
and Pagi (tom, ii, p. 569) is rectified by Muraton (Annali ditaha, tom, v. 
p. 62). who proves, from, an original act on papyrus 
JEvi, tom. ii. dissert, xxxii. p. 999-1007 ; Maffei, Istona Diplomat, p. 155-100; . 
that before the third of January, 540, peace and free correspondence were 

restored between Ravenna and Faenza. i. 

He was seized by John the Sanguinary» but aii oath or sacrament was 
pledged for his safety in the Basilica JuUi (Hist. Miscell, 1. xvx. in Muraton, 
tom, i. p. 107). Anastasius (in Vit. Pont, p, 40 1*** P* ca- Murat J; 
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flower of the Gothic youth was selected for the service of the emperor; 
(he remainder of the people was dismissed to their peaceful habitations 
in the southern provinces, and a colony of Italians was invited to re- 
plenish (he depopulated city. The submission of the capital was 
imitatcil in (he (owns and villages of Italy which had not been subdued 
or even visited by the Rt)niana; and the independent Goths, who re- 
mained in arms at Pavia and Verona, were ambitious only to become 
the subjects of Belisarius. But his inflexible loyalty rejected, except 
as the substitute of Justinian, their oaths of allegiance, and he was not 
offended by the reproach of their deputies that he rather chose to be 
a slave than a king. 

After the second victory of Belisarius, envy again whispered, Jus- 
tinian listened, and the hero was recalled. “ The remnant of the Gothic 
war was no longer worthy of his presence; a gracious sovereign was 
impatient to reward his services and to consult his wisdom; and he 
alone was capable of defending the East against the innumerable 
armies of Persia.” Belisarius understood the suspicion, accepted the 
excuse, embarked at Ravenna his spoils and trophies, and proved by 
his ready obedience that such an abrupt removal from the government 
of Italy was not less unjust than it might have been indiscreet. The 
emperor received with honourable courtesy both Vitiges and his more 
noble consort; and as the king of the Goths conformed to the Athana- 
sUin faith, he obtained, with a rich inheritance of lands in Asia, the 
rank of senator and patrician.’" Every spectator admired, without 
peril, the strength and stature of the young barbarians; they adored 
the majesty of the throne, and promised to shed their blood in the 
service of their benefactor. Justinian deposited in the Byzantine 
palace the treasures of the Gothic monarchy. A flattering senate was 
sometimes admitted to gaze on the magnificent spectacle, but it was 
enviously secluded from the public view; and the conqueror of Italy 
renounced without a murmur, perhaps without a sigh, (he well-earned 
honours of a second triumph. His glory was, indeed, exalted above all 
external pomp; and the faint and hollow praises of the court were 
supplied, even m a servile age, by the respect and admiration of his 
country. Whenever he appeared in the streets and public places of 
Constantinople, Bplisarius attracted and satisfied the ey2'!.,Qf .the, people. 
His lofty stature and majes^c_ count ena nce fulfill ed their expe ctations 
qf_a hero, the meanest of his fellow-citizens were emboldened by his 
Gentle and gracious fl emcanour. and the martial train which attended 
his footsteps left his person more accessible than in a day of battle. 

gives a dark but prohiblo account. Montfaucon is quoted by Mascou (Hist, 
of the Germans, xii. ar) [or a votive .shield representing the captivity of 
Vitiges, and now in the collection of Signor Landi at Rome. 

Vitigfi8,lived two years at Constantinople, and iinperatoris in affectti coii- 
viciiis (or conjmictus) reliu.s excessit hnmanis. ITis widow, Mathrun anln. the 
wife and mother of the patricians, the elder and younger (fcriuanus, united 
the streams of Aniciau and Amali blood. (Jornandes, c. 6o, p. 221, in Muratori, 
tom. i.) 
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Seven thousand horsemen, matchless for beauty and valour, were 
maintained in the service, and at the private expense, of the genera’."’ 
Their prowess was always conspicuous in single combats or in lore- 
most ranks, and both parties confessed that in the siege of Rome the 
guards of Belisarius had alone vanquished the barbarian host. 'J'he’r 
numljers were continually augmented by the bravest and most /'aithful 
of the enemy; and his fortunate captives, the Vandals, the Moors, and 
the Goths, emulated the attachment of his domestic followers. By the 
union of liberality and justice he acquired the love of the. soldiers, 
without alienating the affections of the people. The sick and wounded 
were relieved with medicines and money, and still more efficaciously 
by the healing visits and smiles of their commander. The loss of a 
weapon or a horse was instantly repaired, and each deed of valour wa® 
rewarded by the rich and honourable gifts of a bracelet or a collar, 
which were rendered more precious by the judgment of Belisarius. He 
was endeared to the husbandmen by the peace and plenty which they en- 
joyed under the shadow of his standard. Instead of being injured, 
the country was enriched by the march of the Roman armies; and 
such was the rigid discipline of their camp, that not an apple was 
gathered from the tree, not a path could be traced lu the fields of 
corn. Belisarius jyas .chaste,, and. Aober. in the licence of a military 
Ijfe, no ne couM boast that they had seen him intoxicated with wine : 
th e most beau tif ul capti ves of.. Gothic ~or Vandal, race were o ffere d to 
his embra ces , but he turned aside from their c harm s, and the hus band 
oC.?iyl-hpina was ne ver' suspected of violating the laws of’ co^'ugal 
fK lefttv . The spectator and historian of his exploits has observed that 
amidst the perils of war he was daring without rashness, prudent wilh- 
out fea r, ^low or rapid according to t he exigencie s of the moment; that 
in the deepest distress he was animated by real or apparent hope, but 
that he was modest and humble in the most prosperous fortune. By 
these virtues he equalled or excelled the ancient masters of the mili- 
tary art. Victory, by sea and land, attended his arms. He subdued 
Africa, Italy, and the adjacent islands; led away captives the succes- 
sors of Genseric_and Theodqric; filled Constantinople with the spoils 
aL their palaces;’ and , in the space, of six y;ears_jrecovered half the 
provi nces o^’the Western empire. In his fame and merit, in wealth and 
powefj'Ee' remained without a rival, the first of the Roman subjects: 
the voice of envy could only magnify his dangerous importance, and 
the emperor might applaud his own discerning spirit, which had dis- 
covered and raised the genius of Belisarius. 

It was the custom of the Roman triumphs that a slave should be 
placed behind the chariot, to remind the conqueror of the instability of 
fortune and the infirmities of human nature. Procopius, in his ,An- 

Procopius, Goth. 1 . iii. c. i [p. 283, ed. Bonn]. Aimoin, a French monk 
of the eleventh century, who had obtained, and has disfigured, some authentic 
information of Belisarius, mentions, in his name, i2,ooo_ ptiep or slaves— 
quos propriis alimus stipendiis — besides 18,000 soldiers (Historians of France, 
tom. iii. De Gestis Franc. 1 . ii. c. 6, p. 48).. 
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ecdotes, has assumed that servile and unKraleful office. The generous 
reader may cast away the libel, but tlic evidence of facts will adhere 
to his memory; and he will reluctantly confess that the fame and even 
the virtue of Bclisarius were i)olluted by the lust and cruelty of his 
wife, and that the hero deserved an appellation which may not drop 
from the pen of the decent historian. The mother of Antonina was 
a theatrical prostitute, and both her father and grandfather exercised, 
at Thessalonica and Constantinople, the vile though lucrative profe.sslon 
of charioteers. In the various situations of their fortune she became 
the companion, the enemy, the servant, and the favourite of the em- 
press Theodora; the se loose and.iin\bitii)us..fciiiales.lLacl been. connected 
i)y_similar plcasure.s; they were separated by the iealou.s v of vice , and 
at length reconciled bj' the i^rtnership of guilt, iiefore her marr iage 
witlL- Belisarius, Aiitsininii had one husbandjind many. lovers; Phgtius, 
the_.§on_pf,her,forn\cr jiupLials, was of an age to distingiiisK himself at 
the siege of Naples; and it was not till the autumn of her age and 
beauty”' that she indulged a scandalous attachment to.a J'hradfui 
yonfh. Theodosius had been educated in the Eiinomian. heresy; the 
.African voyage was consecrated by the baptism and auspicious name of 
the first soldier who embarked, and the proselyte was adopted into the 
family of his spiritual parents,' "* Bclissirius and Antonina. Before they 
touched the shores of Africa, this holy kindred degenerated into sen- 
sual love; and as Antonina soon overleaped the bounds of modesty and 
caution, the Roman general was alone ignorant of his own dishonour. 
'Ouring their residence at Carthage he surprised the two lovers in a 
subterraneous chamber, solitary, warm, and almost naked. Anger flashed 
from his eyes. “ With the help of this young man,” said the unblush- 
ing Antonina, “ I was secreting our most precious effects from the 
knowledge of Justinian.” The youth resumed his garments, and the 
pious husband consented to disbelieve the evidence of his own senses. 
l'’rom this pleasing and perhaps voluntary delusion, Belisarius was 
awakened at Syracuse by the officious information of Macedonia; and 
that female attendant, after requiring an oath for her .security, pro- 
duced two chamberlains who like herself had often beheld the adulteries 
of Antonina. A hasty flight into Aiiia saved Theodosius from the 
justice of an injured husband, who had signified to one of his guards the 
order of Jus death; but the tears of Antonina and her artful seductions 

'“The diligence of Aleinaiuui.s could add but little to the four first and most 
curious chapters of the Anecdotes. Of these strange Anecdotes, a part may 
be true, because probable; and a part true, because improbable. Procopius 
must have known the former, and the latter he could scarcely invent. 

'"Procopius insinuates (Anecdot. c. 4 ftom. iii. p. ."JS, od, Bonn]), that, 
when Belisarius returned to Italy (a.d. 543), Anlpnina was sixty years of 
age. A forced, but more polite construction, which refers that date to the 
moment when he was writing (A.n. 559), would be compatible with the man- 
hood of Pholius (Gothic. 1 , i. c. 10) in 336. 

_ '“Compare the Vandalic War ( 1 . i. c. 12) with the Anecdotes (c. i. [tom. 
tii. p. 14, ed. Bonn]) and Alemannus (p. 2, 3). This mode of baptismal adop- 
tion was revived by Leo the philosopher. 
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aasured the credulous hero of her innocence, and he stooped, against 
his faith and judgment, to abandon those imprudent friends who had 
presumed to accuse or doubt the chastity of his wife. The reveng: 
of a guilty woman is. implacable and bloody: the unfortunate Mace- 
donia, with the two witnesses, were secretly arrested by the .ministc ' 
Ilf 'her cruel tjr; their tongues' were cut oiij^ their bodies were hacked 
into_small pieces_, and their remains were cast into the sea of Syracuae. 
A rash though judicious saying of Constantine, '“1 wburd sooner have 
punished the adulteress than the boy,” was deeply remembered by 
Antonina; and two years afterwards, when despair had armed that 
officer against his general, her sanguinary advice decided and hastened 
his execution. Even the indignation of Photius was not forgiven 
by his mother; the exile of her son prepared the recall of her lover, 
and Theodosius condescended to accept the pressing and humble invi-I 
tation of the conqueror of Italy. In the absolute direction of his house- 
hold, and in the important commissions of peace and war,^^“ the 
favourite youth most rapidly acquired a fortune of four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling; and after their return to Constantinople 
the passion of Antonina at least continued ardent and unabated. But 
fear, devotion, and lassitude perhaps, inspired Theodosius with more 
serious thoughts. He dreaded the busy scandal of the capital, and the 
indiscreet fondness of the wife of Belisarius, escaped from her em- 
braces, and, retiring to Ephesus, shaved his head and took refuge in the 
sattStuary pf"a monastic life. The despair of the new Ariadne could 
scarcelynave been excused" by the death of her husband. She wept, 
.she lore her hair, she filled the palace with her cries; “ she had lost 
the dearest of friends, a tender, a faithful, a laborious friend!” But 
her warm entreaties, fortified by the_prayers of Belisarius, were insuf- 
ficient to draw the holy monk from the solitude of Ephesus, it was 
not till the general moved forward for the Persian war that Theodosius 
could be templed to return to Constantinople, and the short interval 
before the departure of Antonina herself was boldly devoted to love and 
pleasure. 

A philosopher may pity and forgive the infirmities of female nature 
from which he receives no real injury; but contemptible is the husband 
who feels, and yet endures, his own infamy in that of his wife. An- 
tonina pursued her son with implacable hatred, and the gallant 
Photius was exposed to her secret persecutions in the camp beyond 
the Tigris. Enraged by his own wrongs and by the dishonour of his 
blood, he cast away in his turn the sentiments of nature, and revealed to 
Belisarius the turpitude of a woman who had violated all the duties of 

"*In November, 537, Photiu.s arrested the pope (Liberat. Brev. c. 22; 
Pagi, tom. ii. p. 562). A^out the end-orsSo .sent Theodosius— 

rAy rS oUlif rti ainu i 4 t 4 <rTiiira — on an inuiortant and lucrative commission to 
Ravenna (Goth. 1 . ii. c. 28 [tom, ii. p. 261, ed. Bonn]). ' 

""Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 204 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 373 , ed. Bonn]) 
styles him ^hoHnus^ the jon-in-law of Belisarius; and he is copied by the 

Hi'stori-* Mi.sc"!!'' "nd AnA^-sius, 
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a mother and a wife. In-om the surprise and indignation of the Roman 
general, his former credulity appears to have been sincere: he embraced 
the knees of (he son of Antonina, atljurcil him to remember his obli- 
gations rather than his birth, and confirmed at the altar their holy 
vows of revenge and mutual defence. The dominion of Antonina was 
inipaire.l by absence; and when she met her husband on his return 
from the T’er.sian confines, Bclisarims, in his first and transient emo- 
tions, confined her person and threatened her life. I’hotius was more 
resolved to punish, and less jirompt to pardon; he fiew to Ephesus, 
extorted from a tru.sty eunuch of his mother the full confession of her 
guilt, arrested Theodosius and his treasures in the church of St. John 
the Ajiostlc, and concealed his captives, whoso execution was only 
delayed, in a secure and seiiuestered fortress of (lilicia. Such a daring 
outrage against public justice could not pass with impunity, and the 
ctm.se of Antonina was espoused by the empress, whose favour she had 
deserved by the recent, services of the disgrace of a prtefect, and the 
exile and murder of a pope. At the end of the camjiaign Belisarius 
was recalled; he complied as usual with the Imperial mandate. His 
mind was not prcptired for rebellion; his obedience, however adverse 
to the dictates of honour, was consonant to the wishes of his heart; and 
when he embraced his wife, at the command and perhaps in the pres- 
ence of the empress, the tender husband was disposed to forgive or to 
be forgiven. The bounty of Theodora reserved for her companion a 
more precious favour. “ T have found,” she said, “ my dearest 
patrician, a pearl of inestimable value; it has not yet been viewed by 
any mortal eye, but the sight and the possession of this jewel are 
destined for my friend.” As soon as the curiosity and impatience of 
Antonina were kindled, the door of a bedchamber was thrown open, 
and she beheld her lover, whom the diligence of the eunuchs had dis- 
covered in his secret prison. Her silent wonder burst into passionate 
exclamations of gratitude and joy, and she named Theodora her queen, 
her benefactress, and her saviour. The monk of Ephesus was nourished 
(n the palace with luxury and ambition; but instead of assuming, as he 
was promised, the command of the Roman armies, Theodosius expired 
in the first fatigues of an amorous interview. The grief of Antonina 
could only be a.ssuaged by the sufferings of her son. A youth of con- 
sular rank and a sickly constitution was punished without a trial, like 
a malefactor and a slave; yet such was the constancy of his mind, that 
I’hotius sustained the tortures of the scourge and the rack without 
violating the faith which he had sworn to Belisarius. After this fruit- 
less cruelty the son of Antonina, while his mother feasted with the 
empress, was buried in her subterraneous prisons, which iiclmiLted pot 
the distinction of night and day. He twice escaped to tlic most vener- 
able sanctuarie-s of Constantinople, the church of .St. .Sophia and of 
the Virgin; but his tyrants were insensible of religion as of pity, and 
the helpless youth, amidst the clamours of the clergy and people, was 
twice dragged from the altar to the dungeon. His third attempt was 
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more successful. At the end of three years the prophet Zachariah, or 
some mortal friend, indicated the means of an escape: he eluded the 
spies and guards of the empress, reached the holy sepulchre of Jeru- 
salem, embraced the [)rofession of a monk, and the abbot Photius was 
employed, after the death of Justinian, to reconcile and regulate the 
churches of Egypt. The son of Antonina suffered all that an enemy 
can inflict; her patient husband imposed on himself the more e.xquisite 
misery of violating his promise and deserting his friend. 

In the succeeding campaign Belisarius was again sent against the 
Persians: he saved the East, but he offended Theodora, and perhaps 
the emperor himself. The malady of Justinian had countenanced the 
rumour of his death; and the Roman general, on the supposition of that 
probable event, spoke the free language of a citiaen and a soldier. His 
colleague Buzes, who concurred in the same sentiments, lost his rank, 
his liberty, and his health by the persecution of the empress; but the 
disgrace of Belisarias was alleviated by the dignity of his own charac- 
ter and the influence of his wife, who might wish to humble, but could 
not desire to ruin, the partner of her fortunes. Even his removal was 
coloured by the assurance that the sinking state of Italy would be re- 
trieved by the single presence of its conqueror. But no sooner had he 
returned, alone and defenceless, than a hostile commission was sent 
to the East to seize his treasures and criminate his actions; the guards 
and veterans who followed his private banner were distributed among 
the chiefs of the army, and even the eunuchs presumed to cast lots 
for the partition of his martial domestics. When he passed with a small 
and sordid retinue through the streets of Constantinople, bis forlorn 
appearance excited the amazement and compassion of the people. 
Justinian and Theodora received him with cold ingratitude, the servile 
crowd with insolence and contempt; and in the evening he retired with 
trembling steps to his deserted palace. An indisposition, feigned or 
real, had confined Antonina to her apartment; and she walked disdain- 
fully silent in the adjacent portico, while Belisarius threw himself on 
his lied, and expected, in an agony of grief and terror, the death which 
he had so often braved under the walls of Rome. Long after sunset a 
messenger was announced from the empress: he opened with anxious 
curiosity the letter which contained the sentence of his fate. “ You 
cannot be ignorant how much you have deserved my displeasure. I 
am not insensible of the services of Antonina. To her merits and inter- 
cession I have granted your life, and permit you to retain a part of 
your treasures, which might be justly forfeited to the state. Let your 
gratitude where it is due be displayed, not in words, but in your future 
behaviour,” I know not how to believe or to relate the transports 
with which the hero is said to have received this ignominious pardon. 
He fell prostrate before his wife, he kissed the feet of his saviour, and 
he devoutly promised to live the grateful and submissive slave of 
Antonina. A fine of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds sterling 
was levied on the fortunes of Belisarius; and with the office of count, 
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or master of the royal stables, he accepted the conduct of the Italian 
war. At his departure from Constantinople, his friends, and even the 
public, were persuaded that as soon as he regained his freedom he would 
renounce his dissimulation; and that his wife, Theodora, and perhaps 
the emperor himself, wnuhl be sacrificed to the just revenge of a vir- 
tuous rebel. Their hopes were deceived; and the unconquerable 
patience and loyalty of Bclisarliis appear cither hdmo or above the 
character of a man.’ 


CHAPTER XLIl (500-582 A.D.) 

Stall’ (ij the Hitrharie IVnrlil — Hstahlixlwieiit oj the l.owbards nil the Danube 
— Tribex ami liiniath of the SeUit'oiiiniis — Orijiiii, lim/'ire, and^ Rmbassies 
of the Titrkx — The J'liiiht of the .■huirs — C'hosroes or Nnxhirvan, Kina 

of Perxiii — Hl.i /’/vi.v/icnii/.s /vViV/ii and I Tars with the A’oiiioKi — The Col- 
eliian or Lasie IVar—The Jithiopianx 

Ouu estimate of personal merit is relative to the common faculties of 
mankind. The a.spiriiig efforts of genius or virtue, either in active or 
.speculative life, are measured not so mueh by their real elevation as 
by the height to which they a.sccnd above the level of their age or 
country; and the same stature which in a people of giants would pass 
unnoticed, must appear comspicuous in a race of pigmies. Leonidas 
and his three hundred companions devoted their lives at Thermopylae; 
but the education of the infant, the hoy, and the man, had prepared and 
almost ensured this memoralile sacriDce; and each Spartan would ap- 
prove, rather than admire, an act of duty, of which himself and eight 
thousand of his fellow-citizens were equally capable." The great Pompey 
might insci'ihe on his trophies that he had defeated in battle two millions 
of enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred cities from the lake Mceotis to 
the Red Sea;” but the fortune of Rome flew before his eagles; the nations 
were oppressed by their own fears; and the invincible, legions which he 
commanded had been formed by the habits of conquest and the discipline 
of ages. In this view the cha*acter of Belisarius may be deservedly 
placed above the heroes of the ancient republics. His imperfections 
flowed from the contagion of the times; his virtues were his own, the 
free gift of nature or reflection; he raised himself without a master or a 

* The conlinuator of the Chronicle of Marccllinus Kivc.s, in a few decent 
Word,'!, tile substance of the Anecdotes: Belisarius de Orieutc cvocatus,_ in 
uffeiisam pcriculunique iiicurrciis grave, ct iiividia: .subjacens ritrsus remittitur 
in luiliam (p. 54). 

“It will be a pleasure, not a task, to read Herodotus ( 1 . vii. c. 104, 134. 
p. sso, 6ts). The conversation of Xerxes and Demaratus at Thcrtnopylm is 
one of the most interesting and moral .scenes in history. It wa.s the torture of 
(he royal Spartan to behold, with anguish and remorse, tlie virtue of his country. 

“See this proud inscription in Pliny (Hist. Natnr. vii. 27). Few men have 
more exquisitely tasted of glory and tiisgyacc; nor could Juvenal (Satir. x.) 
produce a more striking example of tlic vicissitudes of fortune, and the vanity 
of huiniti 
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rival; and so inadequate were the arms committed to his hand, that his 
sole advantage was derived from the pride ard presumption of his 
adversaries. Under his command, the subjects of Justinian often deserved 
to be called Romans; but the unwarlike appellation of Greeks was im- 
posed as a term of reproach by the haughty Goths, who affected to blush 
that they must dispute the kingdom of Italy with a nation of tragedian.s, 
pantomimes, and pirates.' The climate of Asia has indeed been found 
less congenial than that of Europe to military spirit: those populous 
countries were enervated Ijy luxury, despotism, and superstition, and the 
monks were more expensive and more numerous than the soldier? of 
the East. The regular force of the empire had once amounted to si-x 
hundred and forty- five thousand men: it was reduced, in the time of 
Justinian, to one hmidred~andnS7ty'"th ousand; and this number, large 
as it may seem, was thinly scattire3~over the sea and land — in Spain 
and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, on the banks of the Danube, the coast 
Ilf the Euxine, and the frontiers of Persia. The citizen was exhausted, 
yet the soldier was unpaid; his poverty was mischievously soothed by 
the privilege of rapine and indolence, and the tardy payments were 
detained and intercepted by the fraud of those agents who uprp, 
without courage or danger, the emoluments of war. Public and private 
distress recruited the armies of the state; but in the field, and still 
more in the presence of the enemy, their numbers were always defective. 
The want of national spirit was supplied by the precarious faith and 
disorderly service of barbarian mercenaries. Even military honour, 
which has often survived the loss of virtue and freedom, was almost 
totally extinct. The generals, who were multiplied beyond the example 
of former times, laboured only to prevent the success or to sully the 
reputation of their colleagues; and they bad been taught by experience 
that, if merit sometimes provoked the jealousy, error, or even guilt, 
would obtain the indulgence, of a gracious emperor.'* In such an age 
the triumphs of Belisarius, and afterwards of Narses, shine with in- 
comparable lustre; but they are encompassed with the darkest 
of disgrace and calamity. While tlie lieutenant of Justinian subdued 
the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals, the emperor, timid, though 
ambitious balanced the 'forces of the barbarians, fomented their di- 
visions by nailery and falsehood, and' invited by his paUeiice and 
liberality the repetition of injuries.^ The keys of Carthage, Rome, and 


* VaaiKobs if Sy Tck Traorepa ai34ya is ’IraUav ijKOPra /tv Tpayi/Sois, 

Kat /«?ra 7 xL;oi/ra/[Goth. i. i8. tom «• P- 93 . ed. Bonn , Tbs last ewthet 
of Procopius is too nobly translated by pirates; naval /I proj c 

word : strippers of garments, either for .injury or insult (Demosthenes 
i-nntrn Conon in Reiskc. Orator. Grajc. tom. u. p. 1204}. , , « 

“ See the third and fourth books of the Gothic War; the writer of the Anec 

Iv. 306, ed. Bonn]. He confines this 
weakLss of’ the emperor and the empire to the old age of Justinian; but, alas I 

TWs”misclncTOUS policy, which Procopius (Anecdot. n 

ed, Bonn]) imputes to the emperor, is revealed m his epistle to a Scythia 1 
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Ravenna were presented to their coiwjucrnr, \i.hile Antioch was de- 
stroyed by the Persians, and Justinian trembled for the safety of 
Constantinople. 

Even the Gothic victories of Belisarius were prejudicial to the state, 
since they abolished the important barrier of the Upper Dunnhe, which 
had been so faithfully guaialed by Theodoric and his daughter. For the 
defence of Italy, the tioths evacuated Pannonia and Noricum, which 
they left in a peaceful and llourishinj' condition: the sovereignty was 
claimed by the emperor of the Romans; the actual possession was 
abandoned to the boldness of the first invader. On the opposite banks 
of the Damibe, the plains of Upper Hungary and the 'I'ran.sylvanian 
hills were possessed, since the death oL Atlihi, .by the trilics of the 
Gepicke, who respected the Gothic arms, and dcspi.srd, not indeed the 
gold of the Romans, but the secret motive of their annual subsidies, 
i'he vacant fortifications of the river were instantly occupied by these 
Inrliarians; their standards were planted on the walls of Sirmium and 
Belgrade; and the ironical tone of (heir apology aggravated this insult 
on (he majesty of the empire; “ So extensive, 0 Cicsar, arc your 
dominions, so numerous arc your cities, that you are continually 
seeking for nations to whom, cither in peace or war, you may relinciuish 
these useless possessions, 'fhe Gepidte. arc, yiiur brave and faithful 
ijllicsj and, if they. have anticipiitcd your gifts, they have shown ii just 
rinficlcncc in yotir boiiuly,” Their presumption was excused by the 
mode of revenge which jiistinian embraced. Instead of asserting the 
riglits of a sovereign for tlie protection of his .subjects, the emperor 
invited a strange people to invade and possess the Roman provinces 
between tiie Danube and (he Alps; and the ambition of thc.Gepida; was 
s:hecke(l,,by the rising power _and fame of the LoMBAiiiiH," I'his cor- 
rupt appellation has been diffused in the thirteenth century by the 
merchants and bankers, the Italian posterity of these savage warriors; 

prince who was capable o£ uiKlcrstandiiiB it. ’’A'yav wpoii-nOi} xal dy^^vovirTaTop, 
.says Agathia.s ( 1 . v. |c. sl I>. 170, 171 lP> 33 i. ed. tionnj). 

“Gens Germatia leritatu fcrocior, says Velleius I’aVcrculus of (jic Lomliards 
(ii. lOO). Langoliardos i)aiicita.s nobilitat. Plurimis ac valeiilissiini.s natiouibus 
cincti non per obsequium, sed prieliis et periditamlo, tuti sunt (Tacit, de 
Morilms Germaii. c. 40). Sec likewise Strabo (I. vii. p. 446 [p. aqo, ayi, ed. 
Casaub.]). The best geographers place them beyond lhu_ICl_bc, i.n tiie bishopric 
of Miigdcburg.and thc.middic inarch of lirmulenburg ; nntrtheir silualidn will 
agree witli tlic' patriotic remark of the Count dc ITertaeberg, that most of the 
barliarian conquerors issued from the same countries which still produce the 
armies of Prussia. 

[The etymology of the word LoinbariLs, from. Taingqbards, so.. called. from. 
tltc.-liocnliar .length. an.d .fas.hipa nf. their, heard.s, has hcen called in question, 
and jt is now believed that the name I^angohardi .slionld lie de.r.iveti.,iriini.the 
district they inhabited on the banks o.f.tbc lilbo, where Ttdrilp (or BordT still 
signijics '.a, fertile plain .by -the side.o£ iLjriver,’' and a district near Magdeburg 
is still called the “lange horde.” According to this view langobartlj would 
mean ” lphabilant.s„oI,th.elIoiig.ljQrd.aLthe.riycr; ’’ and trace.s"of their name are 
.still supposed to occur in such words as Bardengau and Bardewick in the 
oeighbourhood of th« Elbe, — 0 . S ,1 
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l)iit the original name ot Langobards is expressive only of the peculiar 
length and fashion of their beards. I am not disposed cither to question 
or to justify their Scandinavian origin," nor to pursue the migratioi'.s 
of the Lombards through unknown regions and marvellous adventures. 
About the time of Augustus and Trajan, a ray of historic light breaks 
on the darkness of their antiquities, and they are discovered, for the 
first time, between the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce, beyond the example 
of the Germans, they delighted to propagate the tremendous belief 
that their heads were formed like the heads of' dogs, and that they 
drank the blood of their eneinies_ whom they vanquished in battle. 
Thc_ smallness of their numbers was re cruited bv the acIop tibi roT t heir 
bravest slaves; and^aloM, a midst their pow erf ul neigh bours, t hey 
defend^ ^ a™s their" Pig h-'spiri ted Independence . In the_ tempests 
of the noi^ whjeh. overwK3med so many names and" nations, this 
little. bark^qf_ the Lpinbards still floated bn the siiHacej' they gradually 
fl«ce,n£ied towards, the s outh and the" Danube,' and It the' end of four 
hundred years, they agai n app ea r w ith iheiL, ancient v alo ur and renown . 
Thei.r. mariners were nol less ferocious. The _assassiMtion. of a royal 
gujest was executed in the presence and by the command of the” king’s 
daughter, wh^had.6eeii.provbk^’hiy some words of jnsult, and dis- 
aiyoinfe d bv liisi'dimihlitive sta ture: and a tribute, the. price of blood, 
was" impose d o n the Lombards ' by his brothe r. t.he kjhg of .thg. lieru.li. 
Adversity7re^veaXseQ§e'hirj^ofleration and jusfice, and the insolence 
oTcdhquest was chastmed by the s defeat and irreparable dispersion 
of the Her ulij ' who"we fe"seated' in the'sbtithern provinces of Poland.^® 
Phe victories of the Lombards recommended them to the friendshfp 
of the emperors; and, at the solicitation of Justinian, they passed 
the Danube to reduce, according to their treaty, the cities of Noricuni 
and the fortresses of Pannonia. But the spirit of rapine soon tempted 
them beyond these ample limits; they wandered epast of 
the Ha driatic as far as Dvrrad iium. and pr esumed, with familiar 
rudepess, t o pnter the t owndanfllSouses ,Q.f. their Rom an allies, ,and 
jo s eize t he captives .who had escape d from tEcir "auga cious nands. 
These acts of hostility, the sallies, as it might be pretended, of soihe 
loose adventurers, were disowned by the nation, and excused by the 
emperor; byt. the arms of the Lomba rds we re more seriously engaged 
by a_contest of tiiirtyyeabj j^^jvas..tecauiaLed-,Qnly.j3y.lh£L.eAti^^ 
patiorr' bf the'Ge^pidim The hostile nations often pleaded their cause 
beforeThe throne of Constantinople; and the crafty Justinian, to whom 
the barbarians were almost equally odious, pronounced a partial and 

"The Scandinavian origin of the Gotlis and Lombards, as stated by Paul 
Waniefrid fl. i. c. 3], surnaraed the Deacon, is attacked by Cluverius (Germania 
Antiq. 1 . iii. c. 36, p. 103, etc,), a native of Prussia, and defended by Grotiu.'! 
(Prolegom. ad Hist. Goth. p. 38, etc.), the Swedish ambassador. 

“Two fads in the narrative of Paul Diaconus ( 1 . i. c. so) are expressive 
of national manners : i. Dum ad tabitlam luderet — while he plajred at draughts. 
2. Camporum viridantia Ima. The cultivation of flax supposes property, com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufactures. 
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ambiguous sonLenco, and dexterously protracted the war by slow and 
ineffectual succours, 'i'heir strenglli was formidable, since the Lom- 
bards, who sent into the field .several myriads of .soldiers, still claimed 
ns the weaker side, the protection of the Romans. Their spirit was 
intrepid; ye( such is the uncertainty of courage, that the two armies 
were suddenly struck with a panic: they fled from each other, and 
the rival kings rcmaincfl with their guards in the midst of an empty 
plain. A short truce was obtainerl; but their mutual resentment again 
kindled, and the remembrance of their shame rendered the next en- 
counter more desperate and bloody. Forty thousand of the barbarians 
perished in the decisive battle which broke the pow^jf Jhe Gcpirlie, 
transferred the fears and washes of Justinian, and' first "rlisplayerr'llie 
character of .Mboin, the youthful prince of the I..omb!irds, and the 
future cnnciucror of flaly." 

The wild people who dwelt or wandered in the plains of Russia, 
Lit huan ia, and R olan d, might bo reduced, in the age of Justiiiiaiii, 
ilh’d-r the two great families of the llULOARiAijiS *- and the Sclavo- 
NiANB. .KccoV£Ung__to_J_be (h'cek writers, the former, who touched 
the Euxinc and the lake Manoti.s, deriv ed from itie Huns their name or 

" 1 havi.' used, without undunaking to reconcile, the facts in Procopius 
(Goth. 1 . ii. c. 14, I. iii. c. 3i 34 , 1 - iy* iS. 25), Paul Diaconus (do Gestis 
l-iuigol)arcl. 1 . i. c. t-aj, in Mufalori, Script. Reruin Jlalicarum, tom. i. 

р. 405-419), ami Joruandcs (<lc Success. Reguorum, p. 442). The patieut 
reader may draw some liglit from Ma.scou (Plist. of the Germans, and Annolat. 
xxiii.) and De Buat tHi.st. dcs Peuplcs, etc., tom. ix. -x. xi.). 

’“I adopt the appellation of Bulgarians from Ennodius (in Panegyr, Tlie- 
odorici, 0 pp. Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1598, 1599), Jornandes (de Rebus Gcticis, 

с. S, p. 194, et dc Regn. Successionc, p. Thcophanes (p. 185 ftom. i. p. 338, 
ed. Bonn]), and the Chronicles of Cassiodorus and Marcclliim.s. The name of 
Huns i.s too vague; the tribes of the Cutturgnrians and Utturgurians are too 
minute and too harsh. 

[The Bulgarians uiuiuestionably derived their descent from a Ilunnish 
source. Procopius and Agathias explain that the TCotrigur.s iidiahiting “ this 
side of the M.T:otic Lake,’’ and the Utufgurs or Uligurs beyond that on the 
east of tlic Cimmerian Dosiihorus, the river l>on dividing their territories, were 
also of Ilunnish extraction. Therefore Kotrigurs, Uturgurs, and Bulgarians 
were all closely allied to the Ilini.s of Attila and spoke a cognate language. But 
the modern nulgariaii exhibits far more features of afliniiy to the Slav than 
to the Hun. 

'ITe .Slavonians or Sarmatians arc believed to be the ancestors of the 
various niodern Slav families of nations. For convenience sake it may be 
stated briefly that the ancient Sarmaliams or Slavonians inhabited that part of 
modern Europe which lies between the Vi.stula, the Carpathian Mountains, 
the Volga, and the Black Sea. They were akin to the ancient Scythians, and 
were therefore Iranians, probably of Median descent. The Sarmatians almost 
exterminated the .Scythians, and were in turn ronquered by the Goth.s, to be- 
come in time the ancestors of the modern Slava. These are divided into an 
F.aslern and _a Western branch, the Eastern including the various types of Rus- 
sians, iiicluding the Red and White Russians, some of the modern Bulgarians, 
tJie .Serho-Croats, the Montenegrins and Slovcnzi ; while the Western branch 
comprehended the I oles, the Czechs, the Moravian,?, the Slovaks, and the 
Lusatian Wends.-— O. S .1 
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_(Jescent; and it is needle.ss to renew the simple and well-known picture 
of Tartar manners. They were bold and dexterous archers, who drank 
the milk and feasted on the flesh of their fleet and indefatigable horses; 
whose flocks and herds followed, or rather guided, the motions of their 
roving camps; to whose inroads no country was remote or impervious, 
and who were practised in flight, though incapable of fear. The nation 
was divided into two powerful and hostile tribes, who pursued each 
other with fraternal haired. They eagerly disputed the friendship or 
rather the gifts of the emperor; and the distinction which nature had 
fixed between the faithful dog and the rapacious wolf was applied by 
an ambassador who received only verbal instructions from the mouth 
of his illiterate prince.‘“ The Bulgarians, of whatsoever species, were 
equally attracted by Roman wealth: they asstimed a vague dominion 
«)ver the Sclavonian name, and their rapid marches could only be 
stopped by the Baltic Sea, or the extreme cold and poverty of the 
north. But the same race of Sclavonians appears to have maintained, 
in every age, the possession of the same countries. Their numerous 
tribes, however distant or adverse, used one conimnn language (it was 
harsh and irregular), and were known by the resemblance of their 
form, which deviated from the swarthy Tartar, and approached withoV. 
attaining the lofty stature and fair complexion of the German. F^uj 
thousand six hundred. yilkiges “ .were scattered, over the.pCQyispitSnof 
Russia, and, Poland, and tlielr huts were hastily built of rough timber, 
in a Gentry deficient both in stone and iron. Erected, or rather 
concealed, ia the depth of forests, on the banks of rivers, or the edge 
of morasses, we may not perhaps, without flattery, compare them In 
the architecture of the licayer,, which they resembled in a double issue, 
to the land and water, for the escape of the savage inhabitant, an 
animal less cleanly, less diligent, and less social, than that marvellous 
quadruped. The fertility of the soil, rather than the labour of the 
natives, supplied the rustic plenty of the Sclavonians. Their sheep and 
horned cattle were large and numerous, and the fields which they sowed 
with millet and panic afforded, in the place of bread, a coarse and 
less nutritive food. The incessant rapine of their neighbours compelled 
them to bury this treasure in the earth; but on the appearance of a 
stranger it was freely imparled by a people whose unfavourable character 
is qualified by the epithets of chaste, patient, and hospitable. As their 

“Procopius (Goth. 1 , iv, c. 19 [tom. ii. p. 5S6. ed. Bonn]). His verbal 
message (he owns himself an illiterate barbarian) is delivered as an epistle. 
The style is savage, figurative, and original. 

“This sum is the result of a particular list, in a curious MS. fragment of 
the year 550, found in the library of Milan. The obscure geography of the 
times provokes and e.\crcises the patience of the Count de Buat (tom. xi. 
p. 69-189). The French minister often loses himself in a wilderness which 
requires a Saxon and Polish guide. ^ , 

“PamV«m, milium. See Columella, 1 . ii. c. 9, p. 430, edit. Gesner. Plln. Hist. 
Natur. xviii. 24, 25. TJii(i..Sarmatians made a.pap. jiLjjiiJleii xxiiu_gled.js!itli 
or hlnqd - In the wealth of modern husbandry, our millet feeds 
poultry, and not heroes. See the dictionaries of Bomare and Miller. 
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supi'cme god, they adorc'd an invisible master of the thunder. The 
river? and the nymphs obtained their subordinate honours, and the 
popular worshii> was expressed in vows and sacrifiec. I'lic Sdavonians 
disdained to obey a despot, a prince, or even a magistrate; but their 
experience was too narrow, their passions too headstrong, to compose 
a system of eriual law or general defence. Some voluntary resspect was 
yielded to age ami valour; but each tribe or village existed as a separate 
republic, and all must be persuaded where none could be compelled. 
They fought on foot, almost naked, and, except an unwieldy shield, 
without any defensive armour: their weapons of offence were a bow, a 
quiver of small pqjsoued arrows, and a long rope, which they dexter- 
ously threw from, .a. .distance, and entangled then enemy .in a,, running 
rippse. Tn the...i)eld,, the. Sclavonian infantry was .dangetxais by their 
speed, agilUy, and hardiness: they swam, they, diyeil, they_ remained 
under yratcr, Rawing their breath, thro ugh a.h()i.jiM cane: .aiT_d a river 
or lake was'often the scene. of their unsuspected ambuscacle. But these 
!'cre -(he achievements of spies or stragglers: the military art was 
unknown to the Sdavonians; their name was obscure, and their con- 
quests were inglorious.*" 

I have marked the faint and general outline of the Sdavonians and 
Bulgarians, without attempting to define their intermediate boundaries, 
which were not accurately known or respected by the barbarians them- 
selves. Their Importance was measured by their vicinity to the empire; 
and the level country of Moldavia and Wallachia was occupied by the 
Antes, a Sclavonian tribe, which swelled the titles of Justinian with 
an epithet of conquest."* Against the Antes he erected the fortifications 
of the Lower Danube, and laboured to secure the alliance of a people 
seated in the direct channel of northern inundation, an interval of two 
hundred miles between the mountains of Transylvania and the Euxinc 
Sea, But the Antes wanted power and iadinaliou to stem the fury of 
the torrent: and the light-armed Sdavonians from a hundred tribes 
pursued with almost equal speed the footsteps of the Bulgarian horse. 

’"For the name and uatioii, the situation and niamiers, of the Selayonisins, 
sec the original evidence of the sixth century, in J’rocoiiins (Goth. I. ii. c. 26, 
1 . iii, c. 14), and the cinvioror Mauritius or Maurice (.Stralagctmit. 1 , xi. c. 5, 
apucl kfascou, Aniiotal. xxxi.), 'I'he .Stratagcm,s of Maurice have been printed 
only, as 1 understand, at the. eiul of Scheft'er's edition of Arrian'.s 'I'actics, at 
Up.sal, 1664 (Fabric. Bibliot. Gr.-ec. I. iv. c. 8, tom. iii. p. 278), a scarce, and 
hitherto, to me, an inaccessible book. 

[I'be Stati'diknii, (or the .Stratagems) is a scarec work of the sixth century, 
but it is not by Maurice. — 0 , S. 1 

"Antes coritin forti.sstmi . . . Taysis fTausbl qui rapidus ct vevticosus in 
Histri flucuta furens dcvnlvitur (.lomandea, c. 5, p. T<)4, edit. Muralor. Pro- 
copius, Goth. 1 . iii. c. 14, et rlc j 92 dific. 1 , iv. c. 7). Yet the same Procopius 
mentions the Goths and Huii.s as neighlwurs, yeirowOi'To, to the Danube (de 
vEdific. 1. iv. c. i). 

“The national title of AntiatSy in the laws and in.scriptions of Jii.stiniau, was 
adopted by his successors, and is justified by the pious Ludewig (iit Vit. Jus- 
tinian. p. 515). It had stranRcly puazled the civilians of the middle age. 
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The payment of one piece of gold for each soldier procured a safe 
and easy retreat through the country of the Gepirlfe, who commanded 
the passage of the Upper Danube.'" The hopes or fears of the bar- 
barians, their intestine union or discord, the accident of a frozen or 
shallow stream, the prospect of harvest or vintage, the prosperity or 
distress of the Romans, were the causes which produced the uniform 
repetition of annual visit.s,=“ tedious in the narrative, and destructive in 
the event. The same year, and possibly the same month, in which 
Ravenna surrendered, was marked by an invasion of the Huns or 
Bulgarians, so dreadful that it almost effaced the memory of their 
past inroads. They spread from the suburbs of Constantinople to the 
Ionian Gulf, destroyed thirty-two cities or castles, erased Potidsea, 
which Athens had built and Philip had besieged, and repassed the 
Danube, dragging at their horses’ heels one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand of the subjects of Justinian. In a subsequent inroad they pierced 
the wall of the Thracian Chersonesus, extirpated the habitations and 
the Inhabitants, boldly traversed the Hellespont, and returned to their 
companions laden with the spoils of Asia. Another party, which 
seemed a multitude in the eyes of the Romans, penetrated without 
opposition from the straits of Thermopylte to the isthmus of Corinth; 
and the last ruin of Greece has appeared an object too minute for the 
attention of history. The works which the emperor raised for the 
protection, but at the expense of his subjects, serveS only to disclose 
the weakness of some neglected part; and the walls, which by flattery 
had been deemed- impregnable, were either deserted by the garrison 
or scaled by the barbarians. Three thousand Sclavoniaus, who in- 
solently divided themselves into two bands, discovered the wealeness 
and misery of a triumphant reign. They passed the Danube and the 
Ilebrus, vanquished the Roman generals who dared to oppose their 
progress, and plundered with impunity the cities of Illyricuni and 
Thrace, each of which had arms and numbers to overwhelm their con- 
temptible assailants. Whatever praise the boldness of the Sclavonians 
may deserve, it is sullied by the wanton and deliberate cruelty whidt 
they are accused of exercising on their prisoners. Without distinction 
of rank 6r age or sex, the captives were impaled or flayed alive, or 
suspended between four posts and beaten with clubs till they expired, 
or enclosed in some spacious building and left to perish in the flames 
with the spoil and cattle which mi^t impede the march of these savage 
victors."' Perhaps a more impartial narrative would reduce the number 
and qualify the nature of these horrid acts, and they might sometimes 

“ Procopiu.s, Goth. 1 . iv. c. 25 [tom. ii. p. 592 . ed. Bonn]. 

“An inroad of the Huns i.s connected by Procopius with a comet; perhaps 
that of 531 (Persic. 1 . ii. c. 4)- Agathias ( 1 . v. [c, ii] p. 134, ISS [p. 300, ed. 
Bonn] ) borrows from his predecessor some early facts. 

“The cruelties of the Sclavonians are related or magnified bjr Procopius 
(Goth, 1 . iii, c, 29, 38). For their mild and liberal behaviour to their prisoners 
we may appeal to the authority, somewhat 'more recent, of the emperor Maurice 
(Stratagem. 1, xi. c. $ [p. 272, S(fg.]). 
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be excused by (he cruel luws of retalialion. In the sicfie of I'opirus,-- 
whose obslinalc defence had enraged (he Sclavoiiians, they massacred 
fifteen thousand males, but (hey spared the women and children; the 
most valuable captives were always reserved for labour or ransom; 
the scrviliide was not rigorous, and the terms of their deliverance were 
speedy and moderate, but (he subject, or the historian of Justinian, 
e.xhaled his just indignation in (he language of complaint and reproach; 
and Procopius has confidently affirmed that in a reign of thirty-two 
years each aiimal inroad of the barbarians consumed two hundred 
IhoiLsand of the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The entire popu- 
lation of Turkish Europe, which nearly corresponds with the provinces 
of Justinian, would perhaps be incapable of supplying si.x millions of 
persons, the result of this incredible estimate.-'' 

In the midst of these oliscure calamities, Europe felt the shock of a 
revolution, which first revealed to the world the name and nation of 
the TtTHKS. Like Romulus, the founder of that martial people was 
suckled by a .she-wolf, who afterwards made him (he father of a 
numerous progeny; and the representation of that animal in (he 
banners of the 'fiirks preserved (he memory, or rather suggesteil the 
Idea, of a fable which was invented, without any mutual intercourse, by 
the shepherds of Lalium and those of Scythia. At (he equal distance 
of two thoitsand miles from the Caspian, the Icy, the Chinese, and the 
Bengal seas, a ridge of moiuituins is conspicuous, the centre, and per- 
hai)8 the summit, of Asia, which, in the language of different luitums, 
has been styled Iniaus, and Caf,"'' and Altai, and the floklen Mountains, 


"Topinis was silualt near I’liilipiii in Thrace, (it Macedonia, opposite to 
the isle of Tluisos, twelve days’ journey from Con.slaiKinople (Ccllarius, tom. 
i. p. Oyrt, 8.40). 

"'Accordins to tlie malevolent te.stinioiiy of tlic Anei;dote.s (c. 18 ftoin. 
iii. j). 108, ed. Ilonii) tlie.sc iiiroad.s had reduced the i)roviiice.s .south of tlie 
Danube to the state of a Scytliian wilderness. 

IThc Turks were essenlially an Eastern A.sialic race, coming from tlie 
neighbourhood of I^akc liaikal (.see Nolo, vol. i. (i. yiy, for divisioii.s lliercof). 
A liriincli of thc.se dwelling on Mount .Altai were, styled Thu-kin liy Cliine.se 
writcr.s, and are regarded as the same people as the niongmi of earlier times. 
The name of Tlni-kiu first appears at the liygimiing of tlie liftli ceiiUiry in tlie 
Chinese writers, who relate that 500 families of the llioiignu, under their 
leafier Assen.!, when tlie major part of tlicir trilie was crushed l>y the Tungu.sic 
Tartars, lied west from their abodes in Pe-Ieang to tlie territory of the Cicougen, 
sellling at the foot of a hclmel-.shaped mountain “lerk," whence they derived 
their name. They were employed liy the Gcougen or Jeiigon as iron workers. 
'I'he seat of the Turkish power, about the sixth ' century was near the eastern 
frontier of the Chinese province of to-day K.aiisiili. This, in fact, was where 
tliey had been working for over 200 years for llic Geoiigen. The Turks be- 
came very powerful under their leader Tunicre, who, after conquering the 
Gcougen, invited under his sway all the Turkish tribes in Central and Nortiiern 
Asia, and assumed tlic title of Chagan or Khan, A.a S.j 

‘‘From Caf to Caf; which a more rational geography would interpret, from 
Imaus, perhap.s, to Mount Atlas. According to tlie religious philosophy of the 
Mahometans the basis of Mount Caf is an emerald, whose reflection produces 
the azure of the skv. The mount-’m i'. endowed with a sensitive •'etioii in its 
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.nifl the Girdle of the^ Earth. 'Ihe sides of the hills were productive 
of mineiajs, and the iron-forges,"'’ for the purpose of war, were exer- 
cised by the T urks^ the most despised portion of the slaves of Ihe ^reat 
khim of the Geougen. But their servitude could only last till a leader, 
i)oId and eloquent, should arise to persuade his countrymen that the 
same arms which they forged for their masters might become in their 
own hanch the instruments of freedom and victory. They sallied from 
the mountain;-’" a sceptre was the reward of his advice; and the annual 
ceremony, in which a piece of iron was heated in the fire, and a smith’s 
hammer was successively handled, by the prince and his nobles, re- 
corded for ages the humble profession and rational pride of the Turkish 
nation. Bertezena, their first leader, signalised their valour and his own 
in successful combats against the neighbouring tribes; but when he 
presumed to ask in marriage the daughter of the great khan, the in- 
solent demand of a slave and a mechanic was contemptuously rejected. 
The disgrace was expialed by a more noble alliance with a princess 
of China; and the decisive battle which almost extirpated the nation 
of the Geougen established in Tartary the new and more powerful 
empire of the Turks. They reigned over the north; but they confessed 
the vanity of conquest by their faithful attachment to the mountain 
of their fathers. The royal encampment seldom lost sight of Mounl 
Altai, from whence the river Irtish descends to water the rich pastures 
of the Calmucks,” which nourish the largest sheep and oxen in the 
world. The soil is fruitful, and the climate mild and temperate: the 
happy region was ignorajit of earthquake and pestilence; the emperor’s 
throne was turned towards the east, and a golden wolf on the top of a 
spear seemed to guard the entrance of his tent. One of the successors 
of Bertezena was tempted by the luxury and superstition of China; but 
his design of building cities and temples was defeated by the simple 
\yLsdom of a barbarian counsellor. “ The Turks,” he said, “ are not 
ecpial in number to one hundredth part of the inhabitants of China. 
Jf we balance tlieir power, and elude their armies, it is because we 

rooUs or nerves; and their vibration, at the command of God, is the cause of 
carthttualtes (D’Hcrbelot, i). 230, 231). 

“The Siberian iron is tlie bc.sl and most plentiful in the world: and in the 
southern parts above sixty mines are now worked by the iuduslry of the 
Russians (.Strahlenhcrg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 342, 387; Voyage en Siberie, par 
I’Abbe Chappe ct’Aulcrodie, p. 603-608, edit, in rznio. Am.sterdam, 1770). 
The Turks offered iron for sale; yet the Roman ambassadors, with strange 
obstinacy, persisted in belicviiiff that it was all a trick, and that tljcir country 
produced none (Menander in Excerpt. Leg. p. 152 [ed. Par.; p. 380, ed Bonn]). 

“Of Irgana-kon (Abtilghazi Klian, Hist. G6nealogiqiie des Tatars, P. il 
c- 5 , p. 71-77, c. 15, _ p. 15s). The tradition of the Moguls, of the 450 years 
which they passed in the mountains, agrees ■with the Chinese periods of the 
history of the Hrnis and Turks (.De &ngncs, tom. i. part ii. p. 376) , and the 
twenty generations from their restoration to Zingis. ■ 

" The country of the Turks, now of the Cafmucks, is well described in the 
Genealogical History, p. 321-562. The atrious notes of the French translator 
are enlar'^ed and digested in the second volume of the English version. 
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wander without any fixed habitations in the exercise of war and hunt- 
ing. Are we strong? we advance and conciuer: are wc feeble? we retire 
and are concealed. Should the Turks confine themselves within the 
walls of cities, the loss of a battle would Ire the destruction of their 
empire. The bonzes preach only patience, humility, anti the renuncia- 
tion of the world. Such, 0 kirig! is not the religion of heroes.” 'fhey 
entertained with less reluctance the doctrines of Zoroaster; but the 
greatest ptirt of the nation acquiesced without inquiry in the opinions, 
or rather in the practice, of their ancestors. The honours of sacrifice 
were reserved for the supreme deity; they acknowledged in rude hymns 
their obligations to the air, the fire, the water, and the earth; and their 
priests derived some profit from the art of divination. Their unwritten 
laws were rigorous and impartial: theft was punished by a tenfold 
restitution; adultery, treason, and murder with death; and no chasfi.se- 
ment could be inflicted too severe for the rare and inexpiable guilt of 
cowardice. As the subject nations marched under the standard of the 
Turks, their cavalry, Itolh men and horses, were proudly computed by 
millions; one of their effective armies consisted of four hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, and in less than fifty years they were connected in i'-”ice. 
and war with the Romans, the Persians, and the Chinese. Tn their 
northern limits some vestige nuy be discovered of the form and situa- 
tion of Kamtchatka, of a people of hunters and fishermen, whose 
sledges were drawn by dogs, and whose habitations were buried in the 
earth. I'he Turks were ignorant of astronomy; hut the observation 
taken by some learned Chinese, with a gnomon of eight feet, fixes the 
royal camp in the latitude of forty-nine degrees, anil marks their 
e.xtrcme progress within three, or at least ten degrees of the polar 
circle."" Among their southern conquests the most splendid was that 
of the Nephthalitcs or White Huns, a polite and warlike people, who 
possessed the commercial cities of Bochara and Samarcand, who had 
vanquished the Persian monarch, and carried their victorious arms along 
the banks and perhaps to the mouth of the Indus. On the side of the 
west the Turkish cavalry advanced to tlic lake Mrnotis. They passed 
that lake on the ice. The khan, who dwell at the foot of Mount Altai, 
issued his commands for the siege of Bosphorus,"" a city the voluntary 
subject of Rom e, and whose princes had formerly been the irfends' of 
Athens?" To the east the Turks invaded China, as often as the vigour 
of the government was relaxed : and I am taught to read in the history 
of the times that they mowed down their patient enemies like hemp or 

“"Visdelou, p. ii|i, isi. The fact, though it strictly belongs to a subordinate 
ami successive tribe, may be introduced here. 

“Procopius (Persic. 1 . i. c. 12, 1 . ii. c. 3; Pcyssonel, Observations sur les 
Peoples Barbarcs, p. ijg, 100) defines the distance between Caffa and the 
old Bosphorus at xvi long Tartar leagues. 

“See, ill a Menioire of M. de Boze (M6m. dc I’ Academic des Inscriptions, 
loin. vi. p. S 49 -SfiS), the ancient kings and medals of the Cimmerian Bosphorus ; 
and the gratitude of Athens, in the Oration of Demo.sthcnes against ]-K:ptincs 
(in Keiske, Orator, Griec. tom. i. p. 4(56, 467). 
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grass, and that the mandarins applauded the wisdom of an emperor who 
repulsed these barbarians with golden lances. This extent of savage 
empire compelled the Turkish monarch to establish three subordinate 
princes of his own blood, who soon forgot their gratitude and allegiance. 
The conquerors were enervated by luxury, which is always fatal except 
to an industrious people; the policy of China solicited the vanquished 
nations to resume their independence; and the power of the Turks 
was limited to a period of two hundred years. The revival of their 
name and dominion in the southern countries of Asia are the events of 
a later age ; and the dynasties which succeeded to their native realms 
may sleep in oblivion, since their history bears no relation to the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire.^^ 

In the rapid career of conquest the Turks attacked and subdued 
the nation of the Ogors or Varchonites on the banks of the river Til, 
which derived the epithet of Black from its dark water or gloomy 
forests.^^* The khan of the Ogors was slain with three hundred thou- 
sand of his subjects, and their bodies were scattered over the space of 
four days’ journey; their surviving countrymen acknowledged the 
strength and mercy of the Turks; and a small portion, about twenty 
tliousand warriors, preferred exile to servitude. They followed the well- 
known road of the Volga, cherished the error of the nations who con- 
founded them with the Avars, and spread the terror of that false, 
though famous appellation, which had not, however, saved its lawful 
proprietors from the yoke of the Turks.*” After a long and victorious 
march the new Avars arrived at the foot of Mount Caucasus,, m the, 
country of the Alani*“ and CircassituWj where they first heard of the 


“For the origin and revolutions of the, first Turkish empire, the Chinese 
details aro borrowed from De Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. P. ii. p. 367- 
462) and Visdelou (Supplement a la Bibliotheque Orient. d'Herbelot, p. 82-114). 
The Greek or Roman hints arc gathered in Menander (p. 108-164 [p. 298, 404, 
cd. Bonn]), and Theophylact Simocatta ( 1 . vii. c. 7, 8). 

“ The river Til, or Tula, according to the geography of De Guignes (tom, 
i. part ii. p. Iviii. and 352), is a small, though grateful, stream of the desert, 
that falls into the Orhon, Selinga, etc. See Bell, Journey from Petersburg to 
Pekin (vol. ii. p. 124) ; yet his own description of the Keat, down which, he 
sailed into the Oby, represents the name and attributes of the black river 
(P- 139)- 

[The river is supposed to be an eastern affluent of the Volga, the Kama, 
which, from the colour of its waters, may be called black. The Volga, how- 
ever, is called Atel or Etel hy all the Turkish tribes.— 0 . S.j 

“ Theophylact, 1 . vii. c. 7, 8. And yet his true Avars arc invisible even to the 
eyes of M. de Guignes; and what can be more illustrious than the false f The 
right of the fugitive Ogors to that national appellation is confessed by the 
Turks themselves (Menander, p. 108). 

[The Avars, like the Huns, belonged to the Turkish stock. Their chiefs 
bear the Turkish or Mongolian titles of Chagan or Khan. They are first 
mentioned after the downfall of the empire of the Huns, between ,{61-465, as 
devastating the lands of the tribes on the' Mmotic Lake and Caspian Sea.— 
O, S.] 

“The Alani are still found in the Genealogical History of the Tartars 
(p. 617), and in' D'Anville’s maps. Th^ opposed the march of the o-enerals 
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splendour and weakness of the Roman empire. They humbly requested 
their confederate, the prince of the Alani, to lead them to this source of 
riches; and their ambassador, with the permission of the governor of 
Lazica, was transported by the Euxine Sea to Constantinople. The 
whole city was poured forth to behold with curiosity and terror the 
aspect of a strange people; their long hair, which hung in tresses down 
their backs, was gracefully bound with ribands, but the rest of their 
habit appeared to imitate the fashion of the Huns. When they were 
admitted to the audience of Justinian, Candish, the first of the ambas- 
sadors, addressed the Roman emperor in these terms: “ You see before 
you, O mighty prince, the representatives of the strongest and most 
populous of nations, the invincible, the irresistible Avars. We are willing 
to devote ourselves to 3'our service: we are able to vanquish and destroy 
all the enemies who now disturb your repose. But we expect, as the 
price of our alliance, as the reward of our valour, precious gifts, annual 
subsidies, and fruitful possessions.” At the time of this embassy 
Justinian had reigned above thirty, he had lived above seventy-five 
years: his mind, as well as his body, was feeble and languid; and the 
conqueror of Africa and Italy, careless of the permanent interest of 
his people, aspired only to end his days in the bosom even of inglorious 
peace, In a studied oratiop, he imparted to the senale his resolution 
to dissemble the insult and to purchase the friendship of the Avars; aird 
the whole senale, like the mandarins of China, applauded the incom- 
parable wisdom and foresight of their sovereign. The instruments of 
luxury were immediately prepared to captivate the barbarians; silken 
garments, soft and splendid beds, and drains and collars incrusted with 
gold. The ambassadors, content with such liberal reception, departed 
from Constantinople, and Valentin, one of the emperor’s guards, was 
sent with a similar character to their camp at the foot of Mount Cau- 
casus. As their destruction or their success must be alike advantageous 
to the empire, he persuaded them to invade the enemies of Rome; and 
they were easily tempted, by gifts and promises, to gratify their ruling 
inclinations. These fugitives, who fled before the Turkish arms, passed 
the Tanais and Borysthenes, and boldly advanced into the heart of 
Poland and Germany, violating the law of nations and abusing the 
rights of victory. Before ten yeai’s had elapsed their camps were 
seated on the Danube and the Elbe, many Bulgarian and Sclavonian 
names were obliterated from the earth, and the remiunder of their 
tribes are found, as tributaries and vassals, under the standard of the 
Avars , f h®. peculiar title of th eir king , still affected to 

cultivate the friendship of the emperor; and JusEIman entertained some 
thoughts of fixing th em in Pajmonia, to balance the prevailin g p ower of 
the Lom bards. But the virtue or treachery of "an AvaFlTetrayeH the 
secret enmity and ambitious designs of their countrymen; and they 
loudly complained of the timid, though jealous policy, of detaining 

of Ziiigis round the Caspian Sea, and were overthrown in a great battle (Hist, 
de Geno iscan, 1. iv. c. o, p. 447) . 
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their ambassadors and denying the arms which they had been allowed 
to purchase in the capital of the empire.^'"' 

Perhaps the apparent change in the dispositions of the emperors may 
be ascribed to the embassy which was received from the conquerors of 
the Avars.^" The immense distance which eluded their arms could not 
extinguish their resentment: the Turkish ambassadors pursued the 
footsteps of the vanquished to the Jaik, the Volga, Mount Caucasus, the 
Euxine, and Constantinople, and at length appeared before the suc- 
cessor of Constantine, to request that he would not espouse the cause 
of rebels and fugitives. Even commerce had some share in this .re- 
markable. negotiation: ancf the Sogdoites, who were now.the tributaries 
of the Turks, embraced the fair, .occasion of opening, by the north of . 
the CaspiaUj a new .road for .the importation of Chinese silk. into. the, 
.Roman .empire,. The Persian, who preferred .thg.navigat’iqn of. Cejdon, 
had stopped the caravans of. Bo char a and_Sarnarcand; thieir silk was 
contemptuously burnt: some Turkish ambassadors died in Persia, with 
a suspicion of poison; and the great Ichan permitted his faithful vassal 
Maniach, the prince of the Sogdoites, to propose, at the Byzantine court, 
a treaty of alliance against their common enemies. Their splendid 
apparel and rich presents, the fruit of, Oriental luxury, distinguished 
Maniach and his colleagues from the rude savages of the North: their 
letters, in the Scythian character and language, announced a people 
who had attained the rudiments of science:” they enumerated the con- 
quests, they offered the friendship and military aid, of the Turks; and 
their sincerity was attested by direful imprecations (if they were guilty 
of fal^hood) against their own head and the head of Disabul their 
master. The Greek prince entertained with hospitable regard the am- 
bassadors of a remote and powerful monarch: .th.e. sight ,of_silkworms.and 
^go.ms_clisappqinted the hopes of the Sogdoites;. .the emperor renounced, 
or seemed to renounce, the fugitive Avars, but he accepted the alliance 
of the Turks; and the ratification of the treaty was carried by a Roman 
minister to the foot of Mount Altai. Under the successors of Justinian 
the friendship of the two nations was cultivated by frequent and cordial 

“ The embassic.s and fir.st conquests of the Avar.s may be read in Menander 
(Excerpt. Lcgat. p.. 99, 100, loi, 154, ISS [P- 282-287, 385-388, cd. Bonn]), 
Theophanes (p. 196 [tom. i. p. 359. ed. Bonn]), tlie Historia Miscella ( 1 . xvi. 
p. 109), and Gregory qf Tours ( 1 . iv. c. 23, 29, in the Historians of France, 
tom. ii. p. 214, 217). 

“Theophanes (Chron. p. 204) and the Hist. Miscella ( 1 . xvi. p. no), as 
understood by Dc Guignes (tom. i. part ii. p. 354). appear to sjjeak of a 
Turkish embas.sy to Justinian himself; but that of Maniach, in the fourth 
year of his successor Justin, is positively the first that reached Constantinople 
(Menander, p. loS). 

” The Russians have found characters, rude hieroglyphics, on the Irtish and 
Yenisei, on medals, tombs, idols, rocks, obelisks, etc. (Strahlenberg, Hist, of 
Siberia, p. 324, 346, 406, 429). Dr. Hyde (de Religione Veterum Persarum, 
p. S2I, etc.) has given two alphabets of Thibet and of the Eygoiirs. I have 
long harboured a suspicion that all the Scythian, and some, perhaps «m*cA, of 
the Indian science, was derived from the Greeks of Bactriaua. 
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intercourse; the most favoured vassals were permitted to imitate the 
example of the great khan; and, one hundred and six 'I’urks, who on 
various occasions had visited Constantinople, departed at the same time 
for their native country. The duration and length of the journey from 
the Byzantine court to Mount Altai are not specified: it might have been 
difficult to mark a road through the namcle.ss deserts, the mountains, 
rivers, and morasses of Tartary; but a curious account has been pre- 
served of the reception of the Roman ambassadors at the royal camp. 
After they had been purified with fire, and incense, according to a rite 
still jiractiscd under the sons of Zingis, they were introduced to the 
presence of PisabuJ. .In a valley of the (loklen Mountain they found 
the,great khan m his tent, seated in a chair with wheels, .to which a. 
horse might be occasionally harness^!,. As soon as they had delivered 
their presents, which were received by the proper officers, they exposed 
in a florid oration the wishes of the Roman emperor that victory might 
attend the arms of the Turks, that their reign might be long and pros- 
perous, and that a strict alliance, without envy or deceit, might for 
ever be maintained between the two most powerful nations of the earth. 
The answer of Disabul corresponded with these friendly professions, 
and the ambassadors were seated by his side at a banquet which lasted 
the greatest part of the day: the tent was surrounded withj.ilk liang- 
ings, and., a .Tartar liquor , was . served on the table which iiossesscd! at 
Toast the intoxicsitihg qualities of wine. The entertainment of the suc- 
ceeding day was more sumptupiis; the silk hangings of the second 
lent Were embroidered in vanous figures; and royal seat, llie. cups, 
and the vases were of,g:}ilcl. .A third pavilion was supported By columns 
pf'gilt wppdj;^ a iied of pure and massy gold was rais ed on four peacocks 
of the same metaj: gn,d befotp thei putranciTof the ’teTflj^disnes, basins, 
and statues of solid, silver and admirable art were ostentatiously piled 
.in waggons, .the monuments of .valour rather than, of industry. Wien 
Disabul led his armies against the frontiers of Persia, his Roman allies 
followed many days the march of the Turkish camp, nor were they 
dismissed till they had enjoyed their precedency over the envoy of the 
Great King, whoso loud and intemperate clamours interrupted the 
silence of tlie royal banquet. The power and ambition of fhosrocs. 
cemented the union of the Turks and Romans, who touched his do- 
minions on either side: but those distant nations, regardless of each 
other, consulted the dictates of interest, without recollecting the obliga- 
tions of oaths and treaties. While the successor of Disabul celebrated 
his father’s obsequies, he was saluted by the ambassadors of the em- 
peror Tiberius, who proposed an invasion of Persia, and sustained with 
firmness the angry and perhaps the just reproaches of that haughty 
barbarian. “You see my ten fingers,” said the great khan, and he 
applied them to his mouth. “ You Romans speak with as many tongues, 
but they are tongues of deceit and perjury. To me you hold one lan- 
guage, to my subjects another; and the nations are successively deluded 
by your perfidious eloquence. You precipitate vour allies into war 
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and danger, you enjoy their labours, and you neglect your benefactors. 
Hasten your return, inform your master that a Turk is incapable of 
uttering or forgiving falsehood, and that he shall speedily meet the 
punishment which ho deserves. While he solicits my friendship with 
flattering and hollow words, he is sunk to a confederate of my fugitive 
Varchonites. If I condescend to march against those contemptible 
slaves, they will tremble at the sound of our whips; they will be 
trampled, like a nest of ants, under the feet of my innumerable cavalr}'. 

I am not ignorant of the road which they have followed to invade your 
empire; nor can I be deceived by the vain pretence that Mount Cau- 
casus is the impregnable barrier of the Romans. I know the course of 
the Dniester, the Danube, and the Hejiius; th.e most ...warlike nati,pns 
have yielded to the arms of the Turks; and from the rising to the 
setting sun the earth is my inheritance.” Notwithstanding this men- 
ace, a sense of mutual advantage soon renewed lire alliance of., the. 
Turks .and Romajis: but the pride of the great khan survived his re- 
sentment ; and when he announced an important conquest to his friend 
the emperor Maurice, he styled himself, the master of the seveiuRces. 
and the lord of the sevcn..clinia,tf!s ofihe .iyQrld.J" 

Disputes have often arisen between the sovereigns of Asia for the 
title of king of the world, while the contest has proved that it could 
not belong to either of the competitors. The kingdom of the Turks 
was bounded by the .Qxua or Gihon ; and Touran yas separated by 
that great river from lie rjvd monarchy q( Iran, or Persia, which in 
a smaller compass contained perhaps a larger measure of power and 
population. The Persians, who alternately invaded and repulsed the 
Turks and the Romans, were still ruled by' the_hpui5e_o.f..Sassan, .which . 
^c.ende.d,..the throne .three hundred year s b ef nfe.the._acce5sipn ..of Jufc 
ti.nia,n. His contemporary, Cabadeg, or Kobad, had been successful in 
war against the emperor Anastasius; but the reign of that prince was 
distracted by civil and religious troubles, A prisoner in the hands of 
his subjects, an exile among the enemies of Persia, he recovered his 
liberty by prostituting the honour of his wife, and regained his kingdom 
with the dangerous and mercenary aid of the barbarians who had slain 
his father. His nobles were suspicious that Kobad never forgave the 
authors of his expulsion, or even those of his restoration. The people 
was deluded and inflamed by the fanaticism of Mazdak,*” who asserted 


“All the details of these Turkish and Roman embassies, so curious in the 
history of human manners, arc drawn from the Extracts of Menander 
p. io6-t[0, 151-1S4, 1C1-164 r20.S-.I03, 380-385, 307-4OS, cd. fJonn]), in which 
we often regret the want of order and connection, 

“ See D’Herbclot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 5fi8, 929) : Hyde (dc Religione Vet. 
Persartim, c. 21, p. 290, 291); Pocock (Specimen Hist Arab. p. 70, 71): 
Eutychiiis (Annal. tom. ii. p. 176) ; Texeira (in Steven.?, Hist, of Persia. 
1. i. c. 34). 

[^azdp.k^was an Archtmagus born at Nwchapoiir. ia.Klaoiasaaft His fatli?,r,’s. 
iiame'was Bamdarlan, He announced hrni.self a.s a reformer of Zoroastrianisrr., 
and cafrieeffhe "aoclrine of the two principles to a much greater height, 
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the comnnmity of women and the equality of niaiikinci, whilst he 
appropriated the richest lands and most beautiful females to the use 
of his sectaries. 'J'he view of these di-sorders, which had been fomented 
liy his laws £ind e.x:imple,‘ ' embittered the decliniiifr af;e of the Persian 
monarch; and his fears were increased by the consciousness of his de- 
sif'n to reverse the natural and cuslonuiiy orrlcr of succession in favour 
of his third and mo.sl favoured son, so famous under the names of 
t ’hpsrpps. and Nushif-Vitp. To render the youth nrorc illustrious in the 
eyes of the nations, Koliarl wjls_ desirous that he slitmld be adopted 
by the emperor Justin: the hope of peace inclined the Ilyzantine court 
to accept this singular proiKwal; and Chnsr()cs might have acquired 
a sijecious claim to the inheritance of , his Roman parent. But the 
future mischief was diverted by the advice of the ciutcslor Ihoclus: a 
difliculty was started, whether the adoption shouhl be performed as 
a civil or military vUe; ‘" the treaty was abruptly dissolved; and the 
sense of this indignity sunk deep into the mind of Cliosroes, who had 
already advanced to the Tigris on his road to Constantinople. His 
father did not long survive the disjippointment of his wishes: the testa- 
ment of their deceased sovereign was rejid in the a.ssombly of the 
nobles; and a powerful factitin, prci)ared for tin; ovenl, and regardle.ss 
of the priority of age, exalted Oiosroes to the throne of Perski. He 
ftllwl .that, throne during a prosperous' period of forty-eight years;'"* 
auci tlic JUSTICE of Ntishirvan is celebrated as the theme of immo'ftal 
prai.se'hy the nations of the Hast. 

laiiRlil the ilhsolule. incliffci'uiice of human aeliou, perfect c(iualily of nmk, 
I'oiiinnuiity of proi'erly and women, marriage.'! between tlic nearest kindred, 
but lie interdicted iuiiimil food iind enforced a vegetable diet. Prof. Bury .says, 
" Its religions cliaracter rtislinK\tished Mazdakism from all modern aiwialistie 
tlu'oric.s. Ili.s doetriiu'S were emljraced by the ancient Gnostic.s, and Mazdak 
was enrolk’il by ihein with Tholli, Saturn, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Epicnnis, 
John, and (’.brist as the teachers of the true Gnostic doctrines.” — O. S.) 

*'Tbc fame of the new law for tlie comnuiiiity of women was soon prop- 
agated in Syria (A.ssenian. Itihliolli. Orient, tom. iii, p. 4f)2) and Grcei-e 
I I'mcnp. Persir. 1 . i. c. s’). 

■“rLc ofrored^hLs,. own .wife, and .sister to, the. prophet ; but the prayers of 
Nn.sluryan ,savecf bis mqtlier, and the iiidigiiant ihonarch ' li'ever forgave the 
humiliation to whiefi 'bis filial piety had .stooped : pedes luos deosculatus (said 
be to Mazdak) cujtis feetnr adhne nares ocenpat (Pocock, .Specimen fdist. 
.Arab, p, yr). 

“Procopius, Persic. 1 . i. c. ii. Wa.s not Proeliis over-wise? Was not the 
danger imaginary? — The excuse, at least, was injurious to a nation not ignorant 
t»ri 1*^^**^*"® • *’*' Tpdggaa'ii' nl ^dpfiapoi robs iralSas woioCfTai <t\N’ oTrXwj* (rceiip. 
Whether any mode of adoption was practised in Persia I much doubt. 

From Procopius and Agathias, Pagi (tom. ii. p. 543, 63O) has pnwed that 
CIiosjmfisJNushirvan ascended the. throne in the fifth year of Justinian (a.d. 
April 1--A.J1. s.^rAprii Tint flic true cliriihiiTogy, wliieh harnioiilse.s with 
tne Greeks and Orwntals, is ascertained by .Tjjdm .malalii. (tom. ii. 211 fed. 
Oxon.; !>• 47 L ‘•'d. BotinJ), Cabades, or Kohad, after a reign of forty-three 
years and two months, sickened the 8th, and died the TUh of September, .t.n. 
531, aged eiglity-two years. Accorilmg to the Annals of Kutyehius, Nushirvim 
fJ-lSPcd fortj^seyen .years .and six ,mqutlis; and his death must cdiiscciilenlty 
be placccl . in March, a.ii. 570. - . . ‘ 
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But the justice of kings is understood by themselves, and even by 
their subjects, with an ample indulgence for the gratification of passion 
and interest. The virtue of Chosroes was that of a conqueror who, 
in the measures of peace and war, is excited by ambition and restrained 
by prudence; who confounds the greatness with the happiness of a 
nation, and calmly devotes the lives of thousands to the fame, or even 
the amusement, of a single man. In his domestic administration the 
just Nushirvan would merit in our feelings the appellation of a tyrant. 
His two elder brothers had been deprived of their fair expectations of 
the diadem: their future life, between the supreme rank and the con- 
dition of subjects, was anxious to themselves and formidable to their 
ma.stcr: fear, as well as revenge, might tempt them to rebel; the slightest 
evidence of a conspiracy satisfied the author of their wrongs; and the 
repose of C'hosroes was secured by the death of these unhappy princes, 
with their families and adherents. One guiltless youth was saved and 
disml-ssed by the compassion of a veteran general; and this act of 
humanity, which was revealed by his son, overbalanced the , merit .oj 
reduciiTg twelve nations to tlie obedience of Persia. The zeafand pru- 
dence of Mebodes had fixed the diadem on the head of Chosroes him- 
self ; but he delayed to attend the royal summons till he had performed 
the duties of a military review: he was instantly commanded to repair 
to the iron tripod which stood before the gate of the palace,'‘^ where 
it was death to relieve or approach the victim; and Mebodes languished 
several days before his sentence was pronounced by the inflexible pride 
and calm ingratitude of the, son of Kobad. But the people, more espe- 
cially in the East, is disposed to forgive, and even to applaud, the cruelty 
which strikes at (he loftiest heads — al the slaves of ambition, whose 
voluntary choice has e.xposed them to live in the smiles, and to perish 
by the frown, of a capricious monarch. In the execution of the laws 
which he had no temptation to violate; in the punishment of crimes 
which attacked his own dignity, as well as the happiness of individuals; 
i^ushirvan, or Qiosroes, deserved the appellation of lust. His gov- 
ernment was firiii," rigorous, and impartial. It was the first labour of his 
reign to abolish the dangerous theory of common or equal possessions: 
the lands and women which the sectaries of Mazdak had usurped were 
restored to their lawful owners; and the temperate chastisement of the 
fanatics or impostors confirmed the domestic rights of society. Instead 
of listening with blind confidence to a favourite minister, he established 
four viziers over the four great provinces of his eqip^e — ^Assyria, Media, 
rers,ia, and Bactrian^, In the choice of judges, priefecte,^ and coun- 
sellors, he strove to remove the mask which is always worn in the pres- 
ence of kings: he wished to substitute the natural otder of talents for 
the accidental distinctions of birth and fortune; he professed, in spe- 
cious language, his intention to prefer those men who carried the poor 

■“ Procopius, Persic. 1 . i. c. 33 [tom. 1. p. 1 18, cd. Bonn] . Brisson de Regn. 
Pers. p. 494. The gate of the palace of Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene 01 
disgrace or death (Chardin, Voyage en Pers<v tom. iv. p. 312, 3x3) • 
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in their bosoms, and to banish corruption from the seat of justice, as 
dogs were excluded, from the temples of the M*^i. The code of laws 
of the first Artaxerxes was revived and luihlishe'cl as the rule of the 
magistrates; but the assurance of speedy punislimcnt was the best se- 
curity of their virtue. Their behaviour was inspected by a thousand 
eyes, their words were overheard by a thousand cars, the secret or 
public agents of the throne; and the provincc.s, from the Indian to the 
•Arabian confine.s, were enlightened by the. frequent visits of a sovereign 
who affected to emulate his celestial l)rolhcr in his rapid and salutary 
career. Education and agriculture he viewed as the two objects most 
deserving of his care. In every city of Persia, orphans and the children 
of the poor were maintained and instructed at the iniblic expense; the 
daughters were given in marriage to the richest citizens of their own 
rank, and the sons, according to their different talents, were employed 
in mechanic trades or promoted to more honourable service. The de- 
serted villages were relieved by his Iwmnly; to the peasants and farmers 
who were found incapable of cultivating their lands he distributed 
cattle, seed, and the instruments of husbandry; and the rare and in- 
estimable treasure of fresh water was parsimoniously managed, and 
skilfully dispersed over (he arid territory of Persia."’’ 'I’he prosperity 
of that kingdom was the effect and the evidence of his virtues; his vices 
arc those of Oriental despotism; but in the long competition between 
(liosroes and Justinian, the advantage, both of merit and fortune, is 
almost always on the side of tlie barbarian."' 

To the praise of justice Nushirvan united the reputation of knowl- 
edge; and the seven Greek philosophers, who visited his court were in- 
vited and deceived by the strange assurance that a disciple of Plato 
Was seated on the Persian throne. Hid they expect that a prince, 
strenuously exercised in the toils of war and government, should agi- 
tate, with dexterity like their own, the abstruse and profound queslions 
which amused the leisure of the schools of Athens? Could they hope 
that the precepts of philosophy should direct the life and control the 
passions of a despot w'hose infancy had been taught to consider his 
absolute and fluctuating will as tlie only rule of moral obligation? 

“In Persia the priiioe ot the waters is an oflicei’ of state. _ Tlic nuniber of 
wells iind subterraneous channels is much tliininished, anti with it the fertility 
of tile soil : 400 wells have been recently lost near Taitris, and 43,000 were once 
reckoned in tlie province ot Kliorasnn (Chanlin, tom. iii. p, yi), 100; Tavernier, 
tom. i. p. 416L 

“The cliaracter and government of Nusliirvan is represented souictttncs in 
the words of D'IIerl)elot (Bihtiot. Orient, p. G80, etc., from Khondeniir), 
Eutychius (Annal. tom. it. p. lyg, 180 — very rich), Aimlpliiiragius (Dynast, vii. 
P-.94i 95— very poor), Tarikli Schikard (p. r44-i5o), To.xeira (in Stevens, 
1. i. c. 35), Asscniau (Tjihliot. Orient, tom. iii. p. 404-410), and the Al)he Four- 
inont (PHst. de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, loin. vii. p. 325-334), who has translated 
a spurious or genuine testament of Nushirvan. 

"A thousand years before bis birth, the judge.s of Persia had given a 
solenm opinion — t() fiaai\iiovrt lUpatuit i^eirat Tot^ew t6 il;i /Jof'XpTot (Plerodot. 
I. iii. c. 31, p. aio, edit. WcB.scling.), Nor had this coustitutional maxim been 
neglected as a useless and barren theory. 
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The studies of Chosroes were ostentatious and superficial; but his ex- 
ample awakened the curiosity of an ingenious people, and the light 
of science was diffused oyer, the dominions of Persia.^" At Gondi Sapor^ 
in the neighbourhood of the royal cily_o_f Sus^, an academy of physic 
was founded, which insensibly becanie a liberaf school of poetry, philos- 
ophy, and rhetoric. ■''' The annals of the monarchy"''’ were composed: 
and while recent and authentic history might afford some useful lessons 
both to the prince and people, the darkness of the first ages was 
embellished by the giants, the dragons, and the fabulous . heroes of 
Oriental romance.'”' Ever}^ learned or confident stranger was enriched 
by the bounty and flattered by the conversation of the monarch: he 
nobly rewarded a Greek physician by the deliverance of three thou- 
sand captives; and the sophists, who contended for his favour, were 
exasperated by the wealth and insolence of Uranius, their more suc- 
cessful rival. Nushirvan believed, or at least respected, the religion 
of the Magi; and some traces of persecution may be discovered in his 
reign."" Yet he allowed himself freely to compare the tenets of the 
various sects; and the theological disputes, in which he frequently 
presided, diminished the authority of the priest and enlightened the 
minds of the people. At his command the most celebrated writers of 
Greece aiid .India were translated into the Persian languagg— a smooth 
and elegant idiom, recommended by hlahomet to the use of paradise, 
though it is branded with the epithets of savage and unmusical by the 
ignorance and presumption of Agathias."* Yet the Greek historian 

"Oil the literary state ot Persia, the Greek versions, philosophers, sophists, 
the learning: or ignorance of Chosroes, Agathias ( 1 . ii. [c. 28 jij.] p. 66-71 
[p. 126 aqq., ed. Doiin]) displays much information and strong prejudices. 
“Asseinan. Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. dccxlv. vi. vii. 

“The Shah Namch. or Book of Kings, is perhaps the original record of 
history which was, translated, into.G reek' by the intwpreter Sergius (Agathias, 

1. iv. [c. 30] p. 141 [p. 273,' ed. Bonny), preserved’aftef tile Ma'fiometan con- 
quest, and versified, in the year 994, by the national poet Ferdou^a. See 
D’Anquetil (Mem. dc I'Academie, tom. xxxi. pf 379) and' Sir William Jones 
(Hist, of Nadir Shah, p, 161). 

"‘'In the fifth century, the name of Rcstom, or Kostam, a hero who equalled 
the strength of twelve [one hundred and twenty— S.] elephants, was familiar 
to the Armenians (Moses Chorenensis, Hist. Armen. I. ii. c, 7, p. 96, edit. 
Whiston). _ In the beginning of the seventh, the Persian romance of Rostam 
and Islendiar was applauded at Mecca (Sale’s Koran, c. xxxi. p. 335). Yet 
this exposition of ludicrum nova: historic is not given by Maracci (Refutat. 
Alcoran, p. S 44 -S 48 ). 

Procop. (Goth. 1 . iv. c. 10 [tom. ii. p. 505, ed. Bonn]). Kobad had a 
favourite Greek physician, Stephen of Edessa (Persic. 1 . ii. c. 26 [tom. i, 
p. 271, ed. Bonn]). The' practice was ancient; and Herodotus relates the ad- 
ventures of Dcmocedes of Crotona (I. iii. c. 125-137), 

“ See Pagi, tom. ii. p_, 626. In one of the treaties an honourable article was 
inserted for the toleration and burial of the catholics (Menander, in Excerpt. 

142 [p. 363 s^q., ed. Bonn]). Nushizad, a son of Nushirvan, was a 
Christian, a rebel, and — a martyr? (D’Herbelot, p. 681.) 

"■‘On the Persian language, and its three dialects, consult D’Anquetil 
fp. .330-.343) nnd Jones (p, ilS-iSO : nA yK&rro xal aiumoorarfi, is the 
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might reasonably wonder that it should be found possible to execute an 
entire version of I’lato and Aristotle in a foreign dialect, which had not 
been framed to express the spirit of freedom and the subtleties of philo- 
sophic discpiisition. And, if the reason of the Stagyrite might be equally 
dark or equally intelligible in every tongue, the dramatic art and verbal 
argumentation of the disciple of Socrates appear to be indissolubly 
n^inglcd with the grace and perfection of his Attic style. In the search 
of universal knowledge, Nushirvan was informed that the moral and 
political fables of I’ilpay, an ancient Brahman, were prose, ryecl. with 
jealous reverence among the trciLsures .of tlie kings of India. The phy7 
sician Pero?es w.as secretly despatched to the, banks of the Gangesj 
with instructions to procure, at any price, the communication of this 
valuable work. His dexterity obtained a transcript, his learned dili; 
gence accomplished the translation; and the fal)lcs of IMIpay"" were 
read and admired in the assembly of Nushirvan an,d his n()blc.5. The 
Indian original and the rcrsi-in copy have long since disappeared ; but 
this venerable monument has been saved by the curiosity of the Arabian 
caliphs, revived in the modern Persic, the Turkish, the vSyriac, the 
Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and transfused through .successive ver- 
sions into the modern languages of Europe. In their present form, the 
Ijeculiar character, the manners and religion of the Hindoos, are com- 
pletely obliterated; and the intrinsic merit of the fables of Pilpay is fur 
inferior to the concise elegance of Phredrus and the native graces of La 
Fontaine. Fifteen moral and political sentences are illustrated in a 
series of apologies; but the composition is intricate, the narrative 
prolix, and the precept obvious and barren. Yet the Bi'ahman may 
assume the merit of inventing a pleasing fiction, which adorns the iiakerl- 
ncss of truth, and alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, the harshness 
of instruction. With a similar design, to admonish kings that they 

character which Agathias ( 1 . ii. fc. 28] p. 67 [p. 126, cd, noun]) a.scril)c.s to an 
idiinn rciiowncd in llic lia.sl for political .si)flncs.s. 

“Agathias [ 1 . c-l specifies the Gorgias, Pliicdon, Pannenides, and Titnieu.s. 
Renanclot (Fahriciu.s, Ihhiioth, Gra;c. tom. xii. p. 246-201) docs not mention 
this itarbaric version of Aristotle. 

“Of these failles t have seen three copies in tlireo dilTcrout languages: i. In 
(.ircck, translated hy Siiucim Seth (a.ii. iioo) from the Araliie, and piddished 
hy Starck at Berlin in ifnj?, in i2nio. 2. In Lal'm, a version from the Greek, 
Sapieiitia Indorum, inserted by Pcrc Poussin at the end of his edition of 
Pachymer (p. 547-620, edit. Roman.). 3, lii French, from the Turkish, dedi- 
cated, in 1540, to Sultan Soliman. Contes et Fables Indiennes cle Bidpai el dc 
Lokman, par MM. Galland ct Cardonne, Paris, 1778, 3 vols. in lamo. Mr. 
Warton (History of Rnglish Poetry, vol. i. p, J2y-I3i) takes a larger scope. 

[The oldest Indian collection is the Panchataiitra — literally, the five col- 
lections — which were translated into Pchlcvi in the reign of Nushirvan, from 
which the Arabic translation, executed by Abdolla liin MokafTa in the cightli 
century, and styled “Kalila and Diiunah, or the Fables of Pilpay (or Bidpai),” 
was taken, They were rendered from Sanscrit into German in 1859 by Theo- 
dore Benfey, whose masterly introduction to the first volume of his 
" Pantschalantra ” is the source whence much of our knowledge regarding 
this specific branch of Indian literalurc it drawn. — 0 . S ,1 
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are strong only in the strength of their subjects, the same Miansjn: 
vented the game ,of chess, which was likewise introduced into Persia 
under the reign of Nushiryan.®’ 

The son of K.obad found his kingdom involved in a war with the 
successor of Constantine; and the anxiety of his domestic situation in- 
clined him to grant the suspension of arms which Justinian was impa- 
tient to purchase. Chosrocs saw the Roman ambassadors at his feet. 
He .accepted eleven thousand pounds of gold as the price of, an endlcsf 
or indefinite peace some mutual exchanges were regulated; the Per- 
sian assumed the guard of the ptes of Caucasus, and the demolitioh 
of Dara was su'^enrfed on condition^ that it should never be made the 
residence 'of the'geheraroF'the East. This interval of repose had been 
solicit^ and was diligently'improved by the ambition of the emperor: 
his African conquests were the first fruits of the Persian treaty; and 
the avarice of Chosroes was soothed by a large portion of the spoils 
of Carthage, which his ambassadors required in a tone of pleasantry 
and under the colour of friendship.™ But the trophies of Belisarius 
disturbed the slumbers of the Great King; and he heard with aston- 
ishment, envy, and fear that Sicily, Italy, and Rome itself had been 
reduced in three rapid campaigns to the obedience of Justinian. Un- 
practised in the art of violating treaties, he secretly excited his bold 
and subtle vassal Almondar. That prince of the Saracens, who resided 
at Hira,®" had not been "Included in the general peace, and still waged 
an obscure war against his rival Arethas, the chief of the tribe of 
Gassan, and confederate of the empire. ,The subjwt of .their dispute 
wai ajj.„extensiye .sheep-walk, jn, the desert, to the south of .Palmyw. An 
immemorial tribute for the licence of pasture appeared to attest the 
rights of Almondar, while the Gassanite appealed to the Latin name 
of ^.traja, a paved road, as an unquestionable evidence of the sovereignty 
and labours of the Romans.®* The two monarchs supported the cause 
of their respective vassals; and the Persian Arab, without expecting 
the event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched his flying camp 
with the spoil and captives of Syria. Instead of repelling the arms, 

"See the Historia Shahiludii of Dr. Hyde (Syntagm. Disscrtat. tom. ii. 
1). 61-69). 

“Thc .cndle.ss pcac; (Procopius, Persic. 1 . i. c. 22 [tom. i. p. 114, ed. Bonn]) 
wag.conciudcd. 9.r ratified in the sixth year., and third consulship, of Justinian 
(a.d. bet\vceh January'! and April i; Pagi, tom. ii. p. SSo). MarcelHnus, 
in his Chronicle, uses the style of Modes aiid Persians. 

" Procopius, Persic. I. i, c. 26 fp. 137, eo. Bonn]. 

“Almondar, king of Hira, was deposed by Kobad, and restored by Nushirvan. 
His mother, from her beauty, was surnaraed Celestial Water, an appellation 
which became hereditary, and was extended for a more noble cause (liberality 
in famine) to the Arab princes of Syria (Pocock, Specimen Hist, Arab, 
p. 69, 70). 

“ Procopius, Persic. 1 . ii. c. i [tom. i. p. 154, ed. Bonn]. IVe arc ignorant of 
the origin and object of this strata, a paved road of ten days' journey from 
Auranitis to Babylonia. (See a Latin note in Delisle’s Map Imp. Orient .1 
Wes.sclinn' and D’Anville are silent. 
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Justinian attempted to seduce the fidelity of Alniondar, while he called 
from the extremities of the earth the nations of ALlhiopia and. Scythia 
to invade the dominions of his rival. Hut the aid of such allies was 
distant and precarious, and the discovery of this hostile correspondence 
justified (he comidaints of the Goths and Armenians, who implored, 
almost at (he same time, the protection of t’hosroes. The descendants 
of Arsaces, who were still numerous in Armenia, had been provoked to 
assert the last relics of national freedom and hereditary rank; and the 
ambassadors of Vitiges had secretly traversed the empire to expose 
the instant, and almost inevitable, danger of the kingdom of Italy. 
Their representations were uniform, weighty, and effectual. “ We stand 
before your throne, the advocates of your interest as well as of our own. 
The ambitious and faithless Justinian aspires to he the sole master of 
the world. Since the endless peace, which be( rayed the common free- 
dom of mankind, that prince, your ally in words, your enemy in actions’ 
has alike insulted his friends and foes, and has filled the earth with 
blood and confu-sion. Has he not violated the privileges of Armenia,’ 
the independence of Colchis, and the wild liberty of (he Tzanian moun- 
tains? Has he not usurped, with equal avidity, the city of Bosphorus 
on the frozen Mieotis, and the vale of palm-trees on the .shores of the 
Red Sea? The Moors, the Vandals, the Goths, have been successively 
oppressed, and each nation has calmly remained the spectator of their 
neighbour’s ruin. liinbrace, 0 kingl (he fav«ural)lc moment; the East 
is left without defence, while the armies of Justinian and his renowned 
general are detained in the distant regions of the West, If you hesitate 
and delay, Belisarius and his victorious trwps will soon return from 
the Tiber to the Tigris, and Persia may enjoy the wretched consola- 
tion of being the last devoured,""- By such arguments, Chosroes 
was easily persuaded to imitate the c.xamplc which he condemned; but 
the Persian, ambitious of military fame, disdained the inactive warfare 
of a rival who issued his sanguinary commands from the secure station 
of the Byzantine palace. 

Whatever might be the provoaitions of Chosroes, he abused the 
confidence of treaties; and the just repi'oaches of dissimulation and false- 
hood could only be concealed by the lustre of bis victories."' The 
Persian army, which had been assembled in the plains of Babylon, 
prudently declined the strong cities of Mesopotamia, and followed the 
western bank of the Euphrates, till the small though populous town 

“I have blended, in a sliort speech, the two orations of the Arsacides of 
Armenia and the Gothic ambassadors, Procopius, in his public history, feels, 
and makes us feel, that Justinian was llic true author of the war (Persic. 
1 . ii. c. 2 , 3 ). 

“The invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, etc., are related in a full and 
regular series by Procopius (Por.sic. 1. ii. c. S-i4)- Small collateral aid can 
l)e drawn from the Orientals; yet not they, but D’Herbclot himself (p. (58o), 
should blush, when he blames them for making Justinian and Nushirvan con- 
temporaries. On the geography of the seat of war, D’Anville (I’Etiplivatc ct Ic 
Tigre) is sufficicitt and satisfactory. 
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of Dura presumed to arrest the progress of the Great Kinj;. .The gates 
of Dura, by treachery and surprise, were burst open; and as soon as" 
Chosroes had stained his scimitar with the blood of the inhalntants, 
he dismissed the ambassador of Justinian to inform his master in what 
place he had left tlie enemy of the Romans. The conqueror still 
affected the praise of humanity and justice; and as he beheld a nobl.’ 
matron with her infant rudely dragged along the ground, he sighed, 
he wept, and implored the divine justice to punish the author of these 
calamities. Yet the herd of twelve thousand captives was ransomed 
for two hundred pounds of gold; the neighbouring bishop of Sergiopolis 
pledged his faith for the pajmaent, and in the subsequent year the 
unfeeling avarice of Chosroes exacted the penalty of an obligation 
which it was generous to contract and impossible to discharge. He 
advanced into the heart of S)nria: but a feeble enemy, who vanished 
at his approach, disappointed him of the honour of victory; and as he 
could not hope to establish his dominion, the Persian king displayed 
in this inroad the mean and rapacious vices of a robber. HierapoJis, 
Berrhoea or Aleppo, Apamea and Chalcis, were successively besieged: 
they redeemed their safety by a ransom of gold or silver proportioned 
to their respective strength and opulence, and their new master enforced 
without observing the terms of capitulation. Educated in the religion 
of tlie Magi, he exercised, without remorse, the lucrative trade ol 
sacrilege; and, after stripping of its gold and gems a piece of the true 
cross, he generously restored the naked relic to the devotion of the 
Christians of Apamea. No more than fourteen years had elapsed since 
Antioch was ruined by an earthquake; but the .queen of. the J-astj^he 
new Theopolis, had. been .raised from the, ground by the liberality of 
Justinian; aiid the increasing greatness of the buildings and the people 
already "erased the memoiy of this recent disaster. On one side the 
city was defended by the mountain, on the other by the river Orontes; 
but the most accessible part was commanded by a superior eminence: 
the proper remedies were rejected; from the despicable fear of discover- 
ing its weakness to the enemy; and GermanuSj .the emperor’s nephew, 
refused to trust his person and dignity within the walls of a besieged 
city. The people of Antioch had inherited the vain and satirical genius 
of their ancestors: they were elated by a sudden reinforcement of six 
thousand soldiers; they disdained the offers of an easy capitulation, 
and their intemperate clamours insulted from the ramparts the majesty 
of the Great King. Under his eye the Persian myriads mounted with 
scaling-ladders to the assault; the Roman mercenaries fled through the 
opposite gate of Daphne; and the generous assistance of the youth of 
Antioch served only to aggravate the miseries of their country. As 
Chosroes, attended by the ambassadors of Justinian, was descending 
from the mountain, he affected, in a plaintive voice, to deplore the ob- 
stinacy and ruin of that unhappy people ; but the slaughter still raged 
witli unrelenting fury, and the city, at the command of a barbarian, 
v'a<s delivered to the flames,. The cathedral of Antioch was indeed 
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preserved by the avarice, net the piety, of the coiKiueror: a more 
honourable exemption was granted to the church of St. Julian and the 
tluarter of the town where the ambassadors resided; some distant 
street's were saved Iiy tlie shifting of the wind, and the walls still sub- 
sisted to protect, and soon to betray, their new inhabitants. Fanaticism 
had defaced the ornaments of Daphne; Init Chosvocs breathed a purer 
air amidst her groves and fountains, and some idolaters in his train 
might sacrifice with impunity to the nymphs of that elegant retreat. 
Eighteen miles below AnlJoch__thc river^Orontes falls into the Mediter- 
ranean. The haughty Persian visited the term of his conquests, and, 
after fiathing alone in the sea, .he oJffcrcd^ a sol emn sa crificy of thanks- 
g iyiiig to the sun , .or rather to the Creator ofjhc sun, wllom~'rhe Magi 
a'llorcd” Tf fliFs aci of superstition offended the'pvcjuflices of the 
Syrians, they were pleased by the courteous and even eager attention 
with which he assisted at the games of the circus; and as Chosroes 
had heard that the bhic faction was espoused by the emperor, his 
peremptory command .secured the victory of the I’lr.cn charioteer. From 
the discipline of his camp, the people derived more solid consolation, 
and they interceded in vain for the life of a .soldier who had loo faith- 
fully copied the rapine of the just Nushirvan. ■ At length, fatigued 
though unsatiated with the spoil of Syria, he slowly moved to the 
Euphrates, formed a teinportiry bridge in the neighbourhood of llarba- 
lissus, and defined (he space of tliree days for the entire passage of his 
numorou.s host. After his return he founded, at the distance of one 
day’s journey from the palace of Ctesiphoii, a new city, which perpet- 
uated the joint names of Cbosrocs and of Antioch. The Syrian captives 
recognised the form and situatum of their native abodes; baths and 
a stately circus were constructed for their use; and a colony of musicians 
and charioteers revived in Assyria the pleasures of a Greek ciyoital. 
Uy the munificence of theToyal founder, a libera) allowance was as- 
.signed to these fortunate exiles, and they enjoyed the singular privilege 
of bestowing freedom on the slaves whom they acknowledged as their 
kinsmen, l^alesline and the holy wealth of Jerusalem were the next 
olijects that attracted the ambition, or rather the avarice, of Chosroes. 
(.’.onstautinople and the palace of the Oesars no longer appeared impreg- 
nable or remote; and his aspiring fancy already covered Asia Minor 
with the troops, and the Black Sea ivith the navies, of Persia. 

These hopes might have been realised, if the conqueror of Italy had 
not been seasonably recalled to the defence of the East."'* , While 
Chosroes pursued his ambitious designs on the coast of the Euxine, 
Belisarius, at the head of an anny without pay or discipline, encamped 
beyond the Euphrates, within six miles of Nisibis. Flo meditated, by 
a skilful operation, to draw the Persians from their impregnable citadel, 

'“In the iniblic hi.story nf Procopius f Persic. 1 . ii, c. i6, 18, ro, 20, 31, 24, 
■JS, 26 , 27, 28) ; and with some slight exeeplions, we may reasonably .shut 
our ears against the malevolent whisper of the Anecdotes {c. 2, 3, with the 
Notes, as usual, of Alemannus), 
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and, improving his advantage in the field, either to intercept their retreat, 
or perhaps to enter the gates with the flying barbarians. He advanced 
one day’s journey on the territorira of Persia, reduced the fortress of 
Sisaurane, and sent the governor, with eight hundred chosen horsemen, 
to serve the emperor in his Italian wars. He detached .^etlms and 
his Arabs, supported by twelve hundred Romans, to pass the Tigris, and 
to ravage the harvests of Assyria, a fruitful province, long exempt from 
the calamities of war. But the plans of Belisarius were disconcerted 
by the untractablc spirit of Arethas, who neitlier returned to the camp, 
nor sent any intelligence of his motions. The Roman general was fixed 
in anxious expectation to the same spot; the time of action elapsed: 
the ardent sun of Mesopotamia inflamed with fevers the blood of his 
European soldiers; and the stationary troops and officers of Syria af- 
fected to tremble for the safety of their defenceless cities. Yet this 
diversion had already succeeded in forcing Chosroes to return with loss 
and precipitation; and if the skill of Belisarius had been seconded by 
discipline and valour, his success might have satisfied the sanguine 
wishes of the public, who required at his hands the conquest of Ctesi- 
phon and the deliverance of the captives of Antioch. At the end of the 
campaign, he was recalled to Constantinople by an ungrateful court, 
but the dangers of the ensuing spring restored his confidence and 
command; and the hero, almost alone, was despatched, with the speed 
of post-horses, to repel, by his name and presence, the. invasion of 
Syria. He found the Roman generals, among whom was a nephew 
of Justinian, imprisoned by their fears in the fortifications of Hierapolis. 
But instead of listening to their timid counsels, Belisarius commanded 
them to follow him to Europus, where he had resolved to collect his 
forces, and to execute whatever God should inspire him to achieve 
against the enemy. His firm attitude on the banks of the Euphrates 
restrained Chosroes from advancing towards Palestine; and he received 
with art and dignity the ambassadors, or rather spies, of the Persian 
monarch. The plain between Hierapolis and the river was covercl 
with the squadrons of cavalry, six thousand hunters, tail and robust, 
who pursued their game without the apprehension of an enemy. On 
the opposite bank the ambassadors descried a thousand Armenian 
horse, who appeared to guard the passage of the Euphrates, The lent 
of Belisarius was of the coarsest linen , the simple equipage of a warrior 
who disdained ' th e luxury of the East. Around' Kis' te rit tfie h ations 
who marcfied un3e r his standard were^rr'anged,with_skilful_^^^ 
The_T^acians_^and jliyriaM.wem j)qsted_rn_the frj^i, the HerulL and 
Gdths 'in t fi'e 'ce ntre : th e proap ^ret was clo sed'Sy the.M no rs and V andal.a, 
and their loose array seemed to muTtiply their numbers. Their dress 
was light and active; one soldier carried a whi p, another a sword , 
a third _a bow, a fourth, pefthaps, a battle-ax e, and the whole picture 
exhibitedTEe intrepidity of the troops and the vigilance of tlie general. 
Chosroes was deluded by the address, and awed by the genius, of the 
lieutenant of Justinian. Conscious of the merit, and ignorant of the 
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force, of his antagonist, he dreaded a decisive battle in a distant country, 
from whence not a J’ersian might return to relate the melancholy tale. 
The Great King hastened to rej)ass the Euphrates; and Bclisarius 
pressed his retreat, by affecting to oppose a measure so salutary to 
the empire, and which could scarcely have been prevented by an army 
of a hundred thousand men. Envy might suggest to ignorance and 
pride that the public enemy had been suffered to escape; but the 
African and Gothic triumphs are less glorious than this safe and blood- 
less victory, in which neither fortune, nor the valour of the soldiers, 
can subtract any part of the general’s renown. The second removal 
of Bclisarius from the Persian to the Italian war revealed the extent 
of his personal merit, which had corrected or sup[)lic(l the want of 
discipline and courage. ]*’iftcen generals, without concert or skill, led 
through the mountains of Armenia an army of thirty thousand Romans, 
inattentive to their signals, their ranks, and their ensigns. Four thou- 
sand Persians, entrenched in the camp of lJubis, vanquished, almost 
without a combat, this disorderly multitude; their useless arms were 
scattered along the road, and tlieir horses sunk under the fatigue of 
their rapid flight. But the Arabs of the Roman party prevailed over 
their brethren; the Armenians returned to their allegiance; the cities 
of Dara and Edessa resisted a .sudden ass;iuU and a regular siege, and 
the calamities of war were suspended by those of pestilence. A tacit 
nr formal agroentent between the two sovereigns protected the tran- 
c(uillity of llie Eastern frontier; and the arms of Chnsroes wore confined 
to the Colchian or Lazic war, which has been too minutely described 
by the historians of the times."® 

The extreme length of the Eiuxine Sea,"" from ('onslantinoplc to the 
mouth of the Phasis, may bo computed as a voyage of nine days, and 
a measure of seven hundred miles. From the Iberian ..Caucasus, the. 
mp.st lofty and craggy mpuntain.s of Asia, that river descends with such 
pblic|uc vehemence, that in a short .space it is traversed by one hundred 
and twenty bridges. Nor does the stream become placid and navigable 
till it reaches the town of Sa.rapana, five days’ journey from the .Cyrus, 

“The Lazic war, the contest of Rome and Persia on the Phasis, is tediously 
spun through many a page o£ Pcocopim (Persic. 1 . ii. c. IS, 17, 28, ag, 30; 
Gothic. 1 . iv. c. 7 -iC) and Agathias (I. ii., iii., and iv. p. SS-132, 141). 

“The reriplus, or circumnavigation of the Euxinc Sea, was described in 
Latin by Sallust, and in Greek by Arrian: i. The former work, wliich no 
longer e-xists, has been restored by the shu/ular diligence of M, de Dro.sscs, 
first president of the parliament of ].)ijoii (Hist, dc la Republique Roniainc, 
tom. ii. 1 . iii. p. ig(j-2ga), who ventures to assume the character of the Roman 
hislorian. His description of the Euxinc is ingeniously formed of all die frag- 
ments of the original, and of all the Greeks and Latin.s whom Sallust might 
copy, or by whom be ipiglu be copied; and the merit of the cxeciition atones 
for the whimsical design. 2. The Pcriplus of Arrian is addressed to the 
emperor Hadrian (in Geograph, klinor. Hudson, torn, i.), and contains what- 
ever the governor of Pontus had .seen from Trebizond to Dioscurias ; whatever 
he had heard from Dioscurias to the Danube; and wliatever he knew from 
the ’D-mthe lo Tr'’hi’'niKl 
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which flows from the same hills, but in a contrary direction to the 
Caspian lake. The proximity of these rivers has suggested the practice, 
or at least the idea, of wafting the precious merchandise of India clown 
the Oxus, over the Caspian, up the Cyrus, and with the current of 
the Phasis into the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. As it successively 
collects the streams of the plain of Colchis, the Phasis moves with di- 
minished speed, though accumulated weight. At the mouth it is sixty 
fathoms deep and half a league broad, but a small woody island is 
interposed in the midst of the chanuel: the water, so soon as it has 
deposited an earthy or metallic sediment, floats on the surface of the 
waves, and is no longer susceptible of corruption. In a course of one 
hundred miles, forty of which are navigable for large vessels, the Phasis 
divides the celebrated region of Colchis,"' or Mingrelia,"" which, on 
three sides, is fortified by the Iberian and Armenian mountains, and 
whose maritime coast extends about two hundred miles from the neigh- 
bourhood of Trebizond to Dioscurias and the confines of .Circassia^ 
Both the soil and climate are relaxed by excessive moisture: twenty- 
eight rivers, besides the Phasis and his dependent streams, convey tlieir 
waters to the sea; and tlic hollowness of the ground appears to indicate 
the subterraneous channels between the Euxine and the Caspian. In 
the fields where wheat or barley is sown, the earth is too soft to sustain 
the action of the plough; but the gom, a small grain, not unlike the 
millet or coriander seed, supplies the ordinary ‘food of the people; and 
the use of bread is confined to the prince and his nobles. Yet the 
vintage is more plentiful than the harvest; and the bulk of the stems, 
as well as the quality of the wine, display the unassisted powers of 
nature. The same powers continually lend to overshadow the face 
of the country with thick forests: the timber of the hills, and the 
flax of the plains, contribute to the abundance of naval stores; the 
wild and tame animals, the horse, tlie ox, and the bog, are remarkabl}’ 
prolific, and the name of the pheasant is expressive of his native habita- 
tion on the banks of the Phasis. The gold-mines to the soutli of Trefei- 
zond, which are still worked with sufficient profit, were a subject of 
n ational disp ut e b et ween XiBtinian and Chosroes; and it is not un- 
reasonable to beiieve that a vein of precious metal may be equally 


Besides the many occasional hints Irom the poets, historians, etc., of 
antiquity, we may consult the geographical descriptions of Colchis by Strabo 
(1. , xi. p, 760-765 [p. 497-501, ed. Casaub.] ) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. vi. 


5,19, etc.). 

“ I shall quote, and have used, three modern descriptions of Mingrclia and 
the adjacent countries, i. Of the Pere Archangeli Lamberti (Relations de 
Thevenot, part i. p. 31-52, with a map), who has all the knowledge and 
, prejudices of a missionary. 2. Of Chardin (Voyages -en Perse, tom. i. 
p. 54, 68-168) : hi.s observations are judicious; and his own adventures in the 
country are still more instructive than his observations. 3. Of Peyssonel 
(Ob.scrvations sur les Peuples Darbares, p. 49, 50, Si, 58, 62, 64, 65, 71, etc., 
and a more recent treatise, Sur le Commerce de la Mor Noire, fom. ii. p. i-S3) • ' 
he had long resided at Caffa, as consul of France; and his erudition is less 
valuable than hw experience. “ ' 
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diffused through the circle of the hills, although these secret treasures 
are neglected by the laziness, or concealed by the prudence, of the 
Mingrelians. Jhe waters, inipregnaled with particles of gold, are care- 
fully strained through sheepskins or fleeces,; but this expedient, the 
groundwork perhaps of a marvellous fable, affords a faint image of the 
wealth extracted from a virgin earth by the power and industry of 
ancient kings. Their silver palaces and golden chambers, surpass our 
belief; but the fame of their riches is said to have excited the enter- 
prising avarice of the Argonauts.'"' Tradition has affirmed, with some 
colour of reason, that Egypt planted on the Phasis a learned and polite 
colony,’" which manufactured linen, built navies, and invented geo- 
graphical maps. The ingenuity of the moderns has peopled with flour- 
ishing cities and nations the isthmus lietwcen the ICuxine and the 
Caspian;" and a lively writer, observing the re.semblance of climate, 
and, in his apprehension, of tmde, lias not hesitated to pronounce Colchis 
die Holland of antiquity.’" 

But the riches of Colchis shine only tlirough tlie darknc.ss of con- 
(eclure or tradition; and its genuine history [iresents a uniform scene 
of rudeness and jiovcrLy. Tf one hundred and thirty languages were 
spoken in the market of Dioscurias,’’ they were the imperfect idioms 
of so many savage tribes or families, setjuestcred from each other in 
the valleys of Mount Caucasus; and their scpiiration, which diminished 
the importance, must have multiplied the number of tbeir rustic capi- 
tals, In the present stale of Mingreliu, a village is an assemblage 
of huts within a wooden fence; the fortresses are sealed in the depth 
of forests; the princely town of Cyta, or Cotatis, consists of two hun- 
dred houses, and a stone edifice appertains only to llii' magnificence 
of kings. Twelve ships from t'onstiuitinople, and about sixty barks, 
laden with tlie fruits of industry, annually cast anchor on the coast; 
and the list of Colcliian exports is much increased, since the natives 
had only slaves and hides to offer in exchange for the corn and salt 
which they purchased from the .subjects of Justinian, Not a vestige 
can be found of the art, the knowledge, or the navigation of the ancient 

‘"Pliny, Vli.sl. Naliir. 1 . xxxiii, 15. The gold and silver niint'.s of Colchis 
attracted the Argonauts (Strab. 1 . i. i>. 77 fji. 45, ed. Casfiuli.]). The sagacious 
Cliardin could find no golil in mines, rivers, or elsewhere. Vet a Mingrclian 
lost his Iiand and foot for showing some .siiecimens at Constantinople of 
native gold. 

Heroilot. 1 . ii. c, 104,, 105, p. 150, 151; Diodor. Sicul. 1 . i. [c. 28] p. 33, edit. 
Wesscling; Diony.s. Perieget. 680; and Eustath, ad loc Scholiast, ad Apollonium 
Argonaut. 1 . iv. 282-201. 

’^Montesquieu, Esprit dcs Loix, 1 . xxi. c. 6. LTsthinc . . . convert de 
viltcs et nations qni.nc soiit plus, 

” lloiigninvillc, Menioircs de I'Acadeniie dcs Inscriptions, tom, xxvi. p. 33, 
on the African voyage of Hanno and the commerce of antiquity. 

A_ Greek historian, Timoslhcnes, had affirmed, in earn ccc natione.s dissimil- 
ibus linguis dcscendcrc; and the modest Pliny is content to add, ct posilea a 
rtostris exxx inlerpretibus negotia ibi gesta (vl. 3) : but the words nunc deserta 
cover a multitude of past fictions. 
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Colchians: few Greeks desired or dared to pursue the footsteps of the 
Argonauts; and even the marks of an Egyptian colony are lost on a 
nearer approach. The rite of circumcision is practised only by the 
Mahometans of the Euxine; and the curled hair and swarthy complexion 
of Africa no longer disfigure the most perfect of the human race. It^ 
is„i.n the adj£cen_t_ cliinates pf.Qeorjia^ Mi.n^reliai_and Circassia, that 
nature has pkce d, a t least to our eyes, , the ,mqderof'Te^ityj b the 
shajie iif, the limbs, the colour of the gkiti, thc.symmefry of the features,' 
and the expression of the countenance.'^* According to the destination 
of the two sexes, the men seem formed for action, the women for love; 
and.the^erpetual supply of females from Mount Caucasus has purified 
jhe. blood, pnd improved the breed, of lhe_ soujhern nations, oI.Asiai 
The proper dhstricit of Mihgrelia, a portion only oT the ancient Colchis, 
has long sustained an exportation of twelve thousand slaves. The num- 
ber of prisoners or criminals would be inadequate to the annual demand; 
but the common people are in a state of servitude to their lords; the 
exercise of fraud or rapine is unpunished in a lawless community; and 
the market is continually replenished by the abuse of civil and paternal 
authority. Such a trade/’ which reduces the human species to the 
level of cattle, may tend to encourage marriage and population, since 
the multitude of children enriches their sordid and inhuman parent, 
But this source of impure wealth must inevitably poison the national 
manners, obliterate tlte sense of honour and virtue, and almost extin- 
guish the instincts of nature; the Clmsthns of Georgia and Mingrelia 
are the most dissolute of mankind; and their children, who, in a tender 
age, are sold into foreign slavery, have already learned to imitate the 
rj^ine of the father and the prostitution of the.mqther. Yet, amidst 
the rudest ignorance, the untaught natives discover a singular dexterity 
both of mind and hand; and although the want of union and discipline 
exposes them to their' more powerful neighbours, a bold and intrepid 
spirit has animated the Colcliians of every age. In the host of Xerxes 
they served on foot; and their arms were a dagger or a javelin, a 
wooden casque, and a buc kler of raw hides. But in their own country 
the use (S gayalQ^ has more generally prevailed: fhe, meanest, of the 
p easants disdain to walk : the martial nobles are possessed, perhaps, 
of two hundred horses; and above five thousand are numbered in Bie 
train of the prince of Mingrelia. The Colchian government has been 
always a pure and hereditary kingdom; and the authority of the sov- ‘ 
ercign is only restrained by the turbulence of his subjects. Whenever 

"Buffon (Hist. Nat tom. iii. p. 433-437) collects the unanimous suffrage 
of naturalists and travellers. If, in the time of Herodotus, they were in truth 
Ht\dyxpo€s and oiXdrpixes (and he had observed them with care), this precious 
fact is an example of the influence of climate on a foreign colony. 

"The Mingrclian ambassador arrived at Constantinople with two hundred 
pers'ohV; but he ate Cs oldy'tH em day by d^BlI his'relTnue was diipinis^^^ 
a secfefary’amlTwd^ralets (TavefinerJWm.’ i. prjfis). To^jircliase his mistress, 
a Mliita:'cliari'gen aeman '''sold twelveyriests and his wife to the Turks (Chardin, 
tom, i, p. SSy. 
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they were obedient, he could lead a numerous army into the field; but 
some faith is requisite to believe that the sin^lcjlribe of the Suaiiians 
was composed of two huntlred thousand soldiers, or that the population 
of Mingrclia now amnunis to four millions of Inhabitants.'"' 

It was the boast of the f'olchians that their ancestors had checked 
the victories of Scsostris; and flic defeat of the Egyptian is less in- 
credible than his successful progress as far as the foot of Mount Cau- 
casus. They sunk without any memorable effort under the. arms of 
Cyrus, followed in distant wars the standard of the Great King, and 
presented him every fifth year with one hundred boys and as many 
virgins, the fairest produce of the land.''’ 'S’et he accciilcd this gift 
like the gold and ebony of India, the frankincense of the Arabs, or the 
negroes and ivory of /Ethiopia: the Colchians were not siilijcct to the 
dominion of a satrap, and they continued lo enjoy (he name as well as 
substance of national independence.”* After the fall of the Persian 
empire, Mithridates, king of Ponlus, added Colchis to the wide circle 
of his dominions on the Ku.xine; and when the natives presumed to 
request that his son might reign over them, he bminrl the ambitious 
youth in chains of gold, and delegated a servant in his i>lace. 'll! pursuit, 
of Mithridates, the Romans advanced to the banks of the Phasjs, and 
iheir galleys ascended the river till they readied the camp of Porapey 
and his legions.’" Hut the senate, and afterwards the emperors, dis- 
dained to reduce that distant and useless conciucst into the form of a 
province. The family of a Greek rhetorician was permilterl lo reign 
in Colchis and the adjacent kingdoms from the lime of Mark Antony 
lo that of Nci'o; and after tlic race of Polemo "" was extinct, the eastern 
Ponlus, which preserved his name, extended no farther than the neigh- 
bourhood of Trebizond. Beyond these limits the fortifications of 
Hyssus, of Apsarus, of (he Phasis, of Dioscurias or Seliaslopolis, and 

'"Strabo, I. xi. j), yU'i lii. 4()(i, cil. Caaauli.l, LambiTti, Kclalion dc la 
Mingrelie. Yet we must avoid the. contrary cxtrenic of I'liarditi, who allows 
no more than ao,aoo inliabitant.s to .siiiiply an animal e.'ciiortation of 12,000 
slaves; an ab-surdity unworthy of that jndicioii.s traveller. 

"Ifcrodot. 1. iii. c. gy. Sec, in 1 . vii. c. yy, their arms and service in the c-x- 
pcclition of Xerxc.s against Greece. 

’“Xenophon, who had encountered (he Colchians in hi.s retreat (Anaha.sis, 
1 . iv. Ic. 8] p. 320, 343, 34H, edit. Hutchinson; and Fo.ster's Dis.sertation, 
p. liii.-lviii., in Spclman's English version, vol. ii.I, slylcs them aMvonoi. 
Before the conciucst of Mithridates they arc named liy Appiau iOvos apei/taAs 
(dc Dell. Mithridalico, c. I.S, torn. i. p. fiCi, of the last and best edition, by 
John Schweighamser, Lipsia', lyfis, 3 vols, large octavo). 

The conquest of Colchis by 'Mithridates and Pompey is marked by Appiau 
(do Dell. Mithridat. fl. c.]) and Plutarch (in 'Vit. Pomp. [c. 30, 34]). 

“We may trace the ri.se and fall of the family of Polotno, in Strabo (I. .\i. 

р. yss; 1 . xii, p. 8 (j 7 [p. 403 and 578, ed. Casauh.]), Dion Ca.s.siu.s or Xiphiliii 
(p. 588. 503, dot, yro, 754, 91.5, 946, edit. Reiniar [!• xlix. c. 25, 33, 44; 1 . Ijii. 

с. 25; 1 . liv. c. 24; 1 . lix. c. 12; I. lx. c. 81 ), Snetonhw (in Neron. c. iS, in 
'Ve.spasian. c. 8), F.titropius (vii. 14 lol, .To.scphus (Antiq. .Twliac, 1 . xx. c. 6, 
p. 07U. edit. Havercamp), and lltiscbius (Qiron. with Scaiiger, Aniniadver.s, 
p 106). 
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of Pityus, were guarded by sufficient detachments of horse and foot; 
and six princes of Colchis received their diadems from the lieutenant:, 
of Cresar. One of these lieutenants, the eloquent and philosophic Arrian, 
surveyed and has described the Euxine coast under the reign of Hadrian. 
The garrison which he reviewed at the mouth of the Phasis consisted 
of four hundred chosen legionaries; the brick walls and towers, the 
double ditch, and the military engines on the rampart, rendered this 
place inaccessible to the barbarians; but the new suburbs which had 
been .buijt by the merchants and veterans required in the opinion of 
Arrian some external defence.**' As the strength of the empire was 
gradually impaired, the Romans stationed on the Phasis were cither 
withdrawn or expelled; and the tribe of the Lazi,*" whose posterity 
speak a foreign dialect and inhabit the sea-coast of Trezibond, imposed 
their name and dominion on the ancient kingdom of Colchis. Their 
independence was soon invaded by a formidable neighbour, who had 
acquired by arms and treaties the sovereignty of Iberia. The depend- 
ent king of Lazica received his sceptre at the hands of the^ Persian 
monarch, and the .successors of Constantine acquiesced in this injurious 
claim, which was proudly urged as a right of immemorial prescription. 
In the beginning of the sixth century their influence was restored by 
the introduction of Christianity, which the Mingrelians still profess 
with becoming zeal, without understanding the doctrines or observing 
the precepts of their religion. After the decease of his father, Zathus 
was exalted to the regal dignity by the favour of the Great King; but 
the pious youth abhorred the ceremonies of the Magi, and sought in 
the palace of Constantinople an orthodox baptism, a noble wife, and 
the alliance of the emperor Justin. The king of Lazica was solemnly 
invested witlr the diadem, and his cloak and tunic of white silk, with a 
gold border, displayed in rich embroidery the figure of his new patron, 
who soothed the jealousy of the Persian court, and excused the revolt 
of Colchis, by the venerable names of hospitality and religion. The 
common interest of both empires imposed on the Colchians the duty of 
guarding the passes of Mount Caucasus, where a wall of sixty miles 
is now defended by the monthly service of* the mxisketeers of IMin-* 
grelia.*** 


“ In the time of Procopius there were no Roman forte on the Phasw. Pityus 
and Sebaslopolis were evacuated on the rumour of file Persians (uotn. j. iv. c. 
4) ; but the latter was afterwards restored by Justinian (de Aidii. 1. ui. c. 7 

“’In'the^timc’oE Pliny, lirrian, and Ptolemy, the Lazi were a particular tribe 
on the northern skirts of Colchis ( Cellarius, Gcograph. Antiq. tom. 11. p. 22^ . 
In the age of Justinian they spread, or at least reigned, over the whole oouiito’- 
At present they have migrated along the coast towards Trcbizond, and compose 
a rude seafaring people, with a peculiar language (Chardin, p. 149: Peyssonei, 

'*'"“fohn Malal^i, Cfiron. tom. ii, p. I34-I37 Jed. Oxom: P- ed. Bonn] ; 
Theophanes, p. I 44 [tom. i, p. 259. ed Bonn] I Hist. MiscdU. P; 
fact is authentic, but the date seems too recent. In speaking , 

alliance, the Lazi contemporaries of Justinian employ the most obsolete words 
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But this honourable conneclion was soon corrupted by the avarice 
and ambition of the Romans. Degraded from the rank of allies, the 
Lazi were incc.ssantly reminded by words and actions of their dependent 
state. At the distance of a day’s journey beyond the Apsarus they 
beheld the risinp; forp-css of Petra, which commanded the maritime 
country to the soutli of the Phasis.' Instead of being protected by the 
valour, Colchis was insulted by the licentiousness, of foreign mer- 
cenaries; the liencfits of c(jmmcrcc were converted into base and vexa- 
tious monopoly; ami (lubazes, the native prince, was reduced to a 
jrageant of royally by the superior influence of the officers of Justinian. 
Disappointed in their expectations of Christian virtue, the indignant 
Lazi reposed some confidence in the justice’ irf an unbeliever. After 
a private assurance that their ambassadors should not be delivered 
to the Romans, they publicly solicited the friendship and aid of 
Cho.sroes. The sagacious monarch instantly discerned the use and 
importance of Colchis, and meditated a plan of conquest which was 
renewed at the end of a thousand years by Shah Abbas, the wisest and 
most powerful of his successors.""’ His ambition was fired by the hope 
of launching a Persian navy from the Pha.sis,^f_commanding the trade 
and navigation of tire Euxine Sea, of desolating the coast of Pontus 
and Bilhynia, of distressing, perhaps of attacking, Constantinople, and 
of iicrsuading the barbarians of Europe to second his arms and counsels 
against the common enemy of mankind. Under the pretence of a 
Scythian war he silently led his troops to the frontiers of Iberia; the 
Colchian guides were , prepared to conduct them through the woods 
and along the precipices of Mount Caucasus, and a narrow path was 
laboriously formed into a safe and spacious highway for the march of 
cavalry, and even of elephants. Gubazes laid his person and diadem 
at the feet of the king of Persia, his Colchians imitated the submission 
of their prince; aqd after the walls of Petra had been shaken, the Roman 
garrison prevented by a capitulation the imjjcnding fiiry of the last 
assault. But ihe Lazi soon discovered that their impatience hud urged 
them to choose an evil more intolerable than the ciilamitics which they 
strove to escape. The monopoly of s-ilt and corn was effectually re- 
moved by the loss of those valuable commodities. The authority of a 
Roman legislator was succeeded by the pride of an Oriental despot, 
who beheld with equal disdain the slaves whom he had exalted, and 
the kings whom he had humbled before the footstool of his throne. 

ypatiiuun nvrintta, vpoyovai, etc. Could they hclung to a coniiectioji which 
had not been cli.ssolved above twenty years ? 

** The sole vc-stige of Petra subsists in the writiiiKS of Procopius and Agathias. 
Most of the towns and castles of Ijaiga, may be found by comparing their 
names and position with the map of Mingrelia, in Lanihcrti. 

•'Sec the amu.sing letters of Pietro della Valle, the Boman traveller (Viaggi, 
tom. ii. 207, 209, 213, 21S, 26G, 286. .300; tom. iii. p. 54, 127), In the year.s 
161&, r6iS|, and 1620, he conversed with Shah Abbag, and strongly' encouraKcd 
a 'desigri which" ’might' heave united Persia "and Eimope against their common 
enemy the Turk. 
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'I’he adoration of fire was introduced into Colchis by the zeal of the 
Magi, their intolerant spirit provoked the fervour of a Christian people, 
and the prejudice of nature or education was wounded by the impious 
practice of exposing the dead bodies of their parents on the summit of 
a lofty tower to the crows and vultures of the air."" Conscious of the 
increasing hatred which retarded the execution of his great designs, the 
just Nushirvan had secretly given orders to assassinate the king of 
the Lazi, to transplant the people into some distant land, and to fix 
a faithful and warlike colony on the banks of the I’hasis. The watchful 
jealousy of the Colchians foresaw and averted the approaching ruin. 
Their repentance was accepted at Constantinople by the prudence, 
rather than the clemency, of Justinian; and he commanded Dagisteus, 
with seven thousand Romans and one thousand of the Zani, to expel the 
Persians from the coast of the Euxine. 

The siege of Petra, which the Roman general with the aid of the 
I.azi immediately undertook, is one of the most remarkable actions 
of the age. The city was seated on a craggy rock, which hung over 
the sea, and communicated by a sleep and narrow path with the land. 
Since the approach was difficult, the attack might be deemed impossible; 
the Persian conqueror had strengthened the fortifications of Justinian, 
and the places least inaccessible were covered by additional bulwarks. 
Tn this important fortress the vigilance of Chosroes had deposited a 
magazine of offen.sive and defensive arms sufficient for five times the 
number, not only of the garrison, but of the besiegers themselves. The 
stock of flour and salt provisions was adequate to the consumption of 
five years; the want of wine was supplied by vinegar, and grain from 
whence a strong liquor was extracted; and a triple aqueduct eluded the 
diligence and even the suspicions of the enemy. But the firmest defence 
of Petra was placed in the valour of fifteen hundred Persians, who re- 
sisted the assaults of the Romans, whilst in a softer vein of earth a mine 
was secretly perforated. The wall, supported by slender and temporary 
props, hung tottering in the air; but Dagisteus delayed the attack 
till he had secured a specific recompense, and the town was relieved 
before the return of his messenger from Constantinople, The Persian 
garrison was reduced to four hundred men, of whom no more than fifty 
were exempt from sickness or wounds; yet such had been their inflexible 
perseverance, that they concealed their losses from the enemy by en- 
during without a murmur the sight and putrefying stench of the dead 
bodies of their eleven hundred companions. After their deliverance 
the breaches were hastily stopped with sandbags, the mine was replen- 

’"Sce Herodotus ( 1 . i. c. 140, p. 69), who speaks with diffidence, Lacher 
tom. i. p. 399-401; Notes sur Hcrodote), Procopius tPersic, I. i. c. 11 [tom. 1. 
p. 56, ed. Bonn]), and Agalhias (l.ii.p. 61, 62 [ed. Par.; p. ed. Bonn]). 

This practice, agreeable to the Zendavesta (Hyde, de Relig. P^s, c. 34, 
p. 414-421), demonstrates that the burial of the Persian Jdngs Xenophon, 
Cyropaed. 1 . viii. [c. 7 ] p, 658), rl vA/i roirou. naKa/thiirefiov toO rv yi luxffnroi, JS 
a Greek fiction, and that their tombs could he no more than cenotaphs. 
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ishod ivilh .'i new wall was t’rccli'd on a fninu' of siihstanlial 

timber, and a fresh garrison of three thousand men was stationed at 
I’etra to sustain the labours of a second siege. The operations, both 
of the attack and defence, were r.onducted wdth skilful obstinacy; and 
each jiarty derivc'd u.seful le.ssons froiu tlie experience of their past 
faults. A battering-rain was invented, of light construction and power- 
ful elTecl; it was transported and worked by the hands of forty soldiers; 
and as the stones were loosened by its repeati'd stroki's, they Averc torn 
with long iron hooks from the wall. From those walls a shower of 
darts was incessantly jjoured on the heads of the assailants, hut they 
were most dangertnisly annoyed by a fiery composition of stiljihur and 
bitumen, which in ('.olchis might with sonic pvotiriety he. named the oil 
of Medea. Of six thousanrl Romans who mounted the, .scaling-ladders, 
their general Besas wa.s first, a gallant vetmain of seventy years of age: 
(he courage of their leader, his fall, and extreme danger, animated the 
irresistible effort of his troops, and their prevailing mimhers oppressed 
the .strength, ivithout suhduing the spirit, of the I’ersian garri.son. 'I'he 
fate, of these, valiant men deserves to he more distinelly noticed. Seven 
hundred had perished in the siege, two thousand three hundred survived 
to defend the breach. One thou.s;ind and .seventy were destroyed with 
fire and sword in the last as.sault; and if .seven hundred and thirty were 
made prisoners, only eighteen among them were found without the 
iiuirks of houourahle wounds. The remaining five hundred escaiieil into 
the citadel, which they maintained without any liopcs of roliid, rejecting 
the fairest terms of capitulation and service till they were lost in 
the names. 'I'hey died in obedience to the ccminiands of their prince, 
and such examples of loyalty ami viiloiir might excite llu'ir countrymen 
to deeds of equal despair and more prosperous event. 'I'he instant 
demolition of the works of I’etra confessed the astonishment and appre- 
hension of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praiseil and pitied the virtue of these heroic 
slaves; hut the tedious warfare and alternate success of the Roman 
and Persian arms cannot detain the attention of po.sterity tit the foot 
of Mount Caucasus. The advantages obtained |jy the troops of Justin- 
ian were more frequent and splendid ; but tlie forces of the Great Ring 
were continually supplied till they araoimled to eight elephants and 
seventy thousand men, including twelve thousand Scythian allies and 
above three thousand Dilemites, who descended by their free choice 
from the hills of Hyrcania, ancl were equally formidable in close or 
in distant combat. The siege of Archampnli.s, a name imposed or coi-- 
riipted by the Greeks, was raised with some loss and precipitation, but 
the Persians occupied the passes of Iberia, tA)lcbi.s was en, slaved by 
their forts and garrisons, they devoured the .sainly sustenance of the 
people, and the prince of the Lazi fled into the mountains. In the 
Roman camp faith anti discipline were unknown, and the intl(!|.>endent 
leaders, who were invested with equal power, disputed with each other 
the pre-eminence of vice and corruption. The Persians followed with- 
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out ii murmur the comm!Uids of a single chief, who implicilly obeyed 
the instructions of their supreme lord. Their general was distinguished 
among the heroes of the East by his wisdom in council and his valour 
in the field. The advanced age of Mermcroes, and the lameness of both 
his feet, could not diminish the activity of his mind or even of his body; 
and, whilst he was carried in a litter in the front of battle, he inspired 
terror to the enemy, and a just confidence to the troops, who under his 
banners were always successful. After his death the command devolved 
to Nacoragan, a proud satrap who, in a conference with the fmperial 
chiefs, harl presumed to declare that he disposed of victory as absolutely 
as of the ring on his finger. Such presumption was the natural cause 
and forerunner of a shameful defeat. The Romans had been gradually 
repulsed to the edge of the sea-shore; and their last camp, on the ruins 
of the Grecian colony of I'hasis, was defended on all sides by strong 
entrenchments, the river, the Euxine, and a fleet of galleys. Despair 
united their counsels and invigorated their arms; they withstood the 
assault of the Persians, and the flight of Nacoragan preceded or fol- 
lowed the slaughter of ten thousand of his bravest soldiers. He escaped 
from Ihc Romans to fall into the hands of an unforgiving master, who 
severely chastised the error of his own choice: the unfortunate general 
was flayed alive, and his skin, stuffed into the human form, was e.x- 
posed on a mountain — a dreadful warning to those who might hereafter 
be intrusted, witli the fame and fortune of Persia."'' Yet the prudence 
of C’h<tsroca insensibly relinquished the ijrosecution of the Colchian 
war, in the just persuasion that it is impossible to reduce, or at least 
to hold, a distant country against the wishes and efforts of its inhab- 
itants. The lidelity of Gubazes sustained the most rigorous trials. He 
patiently endured the hardships of a savage life, and rejected with 
disdain the specious temptations of the Persian court. The king of 
the Lazi had been educated in the Christian religion; his mother was 
the daughter of a senator; during his youth he had served ten years 
a silenliary of the flyzantine palace,"" and the arrears of an unpaid 
salary were a motive of attachment as well as of complaint. But the 
long continuance of his sufferings extorted from him a naked representa- 
tion of the truth, and truth was an unpardonable libel on the lieutenants 
pf Justinian, who, amidst the delays of a ruinous war, had spared his 
enemies and trampled on his allies. Their malicious information per- 
suaded the emperor that his faithless vassal already meditated a second 
defection: an cu'der was surprised to send him prisoner to Constanti- 
nople; a treacherous clause was inserted that he might be lawfully killed 

”The punishment of flaying alive could not bo introcUiccd into Persia by 
Sapor (Urisson, de Rcgn. Pers. 1 . ii. p. 578), nor could it be copied from the 
foolish tale of Marsyas the Phrygian piper, most foolishly quoted as a pre- 
cedent by Agathias ( 1 . iv. p. 13Z, 133). , 

""In the palace of Constantinople there were thirty .silentiarics, who are 
styled hastati ante fore,s cubiculi, tAv /3a<ri\^a] iir'urriirae, an 

honourable title which conferred the rank, without imposing the duties, of a 
senator fCod, Thcodos. 1 . vi. tit. 23; Gothofred. Comment, tom, ii. p. I2£))i 
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in case of resistance; and Gubazes, without arms or suspicion of danger, 
was stabbed in the security of a friendly interview. In the first mo- 
ments of rage and despair, the Colchians would liavc sacrificed their 
country and religion to the gratification of revenge. But the authority 
and eloquence of the wiser few obtained a salutary pause: the victory 
of the Phasis restored the terror of the Roman arms, and the emperor 
was solicitous to ab.solve his own name from the imputation of so foul 
a murder. A judge of senatorial rank was commissioned to inquire into 
the conduct and death of the king of the Lazi. I-Ie ascended a stately 
tribunal, encompassed by the ministers of justice and punishment: in 
the presence of both nations this extraordinary cause was pleaded ac- 
cording to the forms of civil jurispnrdenrc, and some satisfaction was 
granted to an injured people by the sentence and execution of the 
meaner criminals.'*" 

Ill peace the king of Persia continually sought the pretences of a 
rupture, but no sooner had he taken up arms than he c.\pressed his 
desire of a safe and honourable treaty. During the fiercest hostilities 
the two monarchs entertained a deceitful negotiation; and such was 
the superiority of Chosroes, that, whilst he treated the Roman ministers 
with insolence and contempt, he obtained the most imiM-eccdented 
honours for his own ambassadors at the Imperial court, 'fho successor 
of Cyrus assumed the majesty of the Eastern sun, and graciously per- 
mitted his younger brother Justinian to reign over the West with the 
pale and reflected splendour of the moon. This gigantic style was sup- 
Iiovtcd by the pomp and eloquence of Isdigune, one of the royal cham- 
Iierlains. His wife and daughters, with a train of eunuchs and camels, 
attended the inarch of the ambas.sador; two satraps with golden diadems 
were numbered among his followers; he was guarded by five hundred 
horse, the most valiant of the I’ersians, and the Roman governor of 
Dara wisely refused to admit more than twenty of this miirtial and 
hostile caravan. When Isdigune had saluted the emperor and delivered 
his presents, he passed ten months at Constantinople without discussing 
any serious affairs. Instead of being confined in his palace, and re- 
ceiving food and water from the hands of his keeper.^, the Persian am- 
bassador, without spies or guards, was allowed to visit the capital, and 
the freedom of conversation and trade enjoyed by hi.s domestics offended 
the prejudices of an age which rigorously praclised the law of natioas 
without confidence or courtesy.®" By an unexampled indulgence, his 
interpreter, a servant below the notice of a Roman magistrate, was 

”’Oo these judicial orations Afialhias < 1 . iii. p, Ki-Sy; 1 . iv. p. io8-ii«) 
ll>. IS,’>*I70, 206-330, ed. Boini|) lavishes eighteen nr twenty ivikc.s of false 
and florid rhetoric. His ignorance or ciirclcssiu's.s overlooks the stronge.s( 
argunieiit against the king of Lazica — his former revolt. 

_ Procopius repre-sents the practice of Uic (jolhic court of Kaveima (Goth. 
1. 1 c. 7 I torn. ii. p. 34, cd. Bonnl) : anil foreign anihassadors have been treated 
with the saiiie jealousy and rigour in Turkey (BushequiuSj Episl. iii. p. 149, 242, 
etc.), Russia (Voyage d'Olearius), and China (Narrative of M. dc Lange, 
in BeH’s Travels, vol, it. p, 180-311). 
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seated at the table of Justinian by the side of his master, and one 
thousand pounds of Kold mif;ht be assigned for the expense of his 
journey and entertainment. Yet the repeated labours of Isdigune could 
procure only a partial and imperfect truce, which was always purchased 
with the treasures, and renewed at the solicitation, of the Byzantine 
court. Many years of fruitless desolation elapsed before Justinian an 1 
Chosrocs were compelled by mutual lassitude to consult the repos.* 
of their declining age. At a conference held on the frontier, each party, 
without expecting to gain credit, displayed the power, the justice, and 
the pacific intentions of (heir respective sovereigns; but necessity an.I 
interest dictated the treaty of peace, which was concluded for a term 
of fifty years, diligently composed in the (heek and Persian languages, 
and attested by the seals of twelve interpreters. The liberty of com- 
merce and religion was fixed and defined, the allies of the emperor 
and the Great King were incliulcd in tlie same benefits and obligations, 
and the most scrupulous precautions were provitlcd to prevent or de- 
termine the accidental disputes that might arise on the confines of two 
hostile nations. After twenty years of destructive though feeble war, 
the limits still remained without alteration, and Chosroes was per- 
suaded to renounce his dangerous claim to the pos.session or sovereignty 
of Golchis and its dependent states. Rich in the accumulated treasures 
of the East, he extorted from the Romans an annual payment of thirty 
thousand pieces of gold; and the smallness of the sum revealed the 
disgrace of a triluite in its naked deformity. In a previous debate, 
the chariot of Sesostris and the wheel of fortune were applied hy 
one of the Ministers of Justinian, who observed that the reduction of 
Antioch and some Syrian cities had elevated beyond measure the vain 
and amltitious spirit of the barbarian. “ You are mistaken,” replied 
the modest Persian; “ the king of kings, the lord of mankind, looks down 
with contempt on such |ielty acquisitions; and of the ten nations van- 
quished hy his invincible arms, he essteems the Romans as the least 
formidable.” According to the Orientals, the empire of Nushlrvan 
extended from Ferganah, in Transoxiana, to Yemen, or A'*abia Felix. 
He subdued the rebels of flyrcania, reduced the provinces of Cabul and 
Zablestan on the banks of the Indus, broke the power of the Euthalltes, 
terminated by an honourable treaty the 1'urklsh war, and aclmittecl 
the daughter of the great khan into the number of his lawful wives. 
Victorious and respected among the princes of Asia, he gave audience, 
in his palace of Madain or Ctesiphon, to the ambassadors of the world. 
Their gifts or tributes, arms, rich garments, gems, slaves, or aromatics, 
were humbly presented at the foot of his throne; and he condescended 
to accept from the king of India ten quintals of the wood of aloes, a 

“ The negotiations and treaties between Justinian and Chosroes are copiously 
explained by Procopius (Persic. I. ii. c. lo, 13, 26, 27, 28; Gothic. 1 . ii. c. ii, 15; 
Agathias, I. iv. p. 141, X42 [ed, Par.; p. 274 s(/,..cd. Bonn!), and Menander (in 
Excerpt. Legat. p. 132-147 [p. 346 sgq., ed. Bonnl). Consult fiarbeyrac, Hist, 
des Anciens Trailes, tom. it. p, 154, 181-184, 193-200. 
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iiiiiicl seven cubits in hoiyht, ami a carpel si)fler than silk, the skin, 
as it w:is reported, of an extraordinary serpcnl.”- 

Justinian had been reproached for his alliance with the /lithiopians, 
as if he altein[>ted to introduce a people of savai^e ncKfoes into the 
system of civilised society. Hut (he friends of the Roman empire, the 
Axumites or Abyssinians, may l)e always distiiiKnished from the orig- 
inal native.s of Africa.'"' The hand of nature has flatlened the noses 
of the negroes, covered their heads with shaggy wool, and tinged their 
skin wdth inherent and indelible blackness. Hut the olive complexioi) 
of the Abyssinians, their hair, shape, and features, distinctly mark 
them as a colony of Arabs, and this descent is conririned by the re- 
■semblance of language and manners, the report of an ancient emigra- 
iion, and the narrow interval between the shores of the Red Sea. C'hris- 
tianity hatl raised that nation ab<wo the level of African barbarism;'" 
their intercourse with Kgypt ttnd the succe.ssors of (.'oustantine had 
communicated the rudiments of the arts and sciences: their ve.sscls 
traded to the isle of deylon,"" and seven kingdoms obeyed tlic Negus 
nr supreme prince of Abyssinia. The indcpciuicnce of the Momerilcs,'" 

l)’t-ti.Tl)elot, llililioth. Orient, p. fiKo, l>8i, 41)5. 

“'See UulTon, Hi.st. Naturellc, tom. iii. p, 4.10. 'I'In’.s Aral) east of features, 
and comple.xion, wliich ha.s conUituetl ,■5400 years ( l-ittlolph, Ifi.sl, el Coinment. 
'.Tithiopie, 1. i. e. 4) in the coloiiy of Ahy.ssinia, will jii.stify llie su.sjiieion llwt 
race, as well as dimutc, must have conlrit)ule(I to form the negroes of the 
adjaeent and similar regions. 

"‘The I’ortugnesc inissionarie.s, Alvarez {Rainu.sio, tom. i. fol. 204, reel. 
274, vers.), nerinude!! ( l'nreha,s'.s Pilgrim.s, vol. ii. 1. v. c. 7, p, 1140-1188), Lol)n 
(Relation, etc., par M, lo (jrand, with xv Dissertations, Paris, i7-’8), and 
Tellez (Relations de Tlievcnot, part iv.), cotild only relate of modern Ahyssiniu 
what they had seen or invented. The eniditioii of Ludolplius (Hist. ACthiopica, 
Francofurl. i<)8i ; (’ommeiUarins,'' 1691 ; Appendix, in twenty-live lan- 

guages, eoitld add little eonceriifng its ancient history. 'Wl tlie fame, of 
Cak'd, or Rllistlucus, the coiKpieror of Vemen, is eelehraled in iialiuiial songs 
and legends. 

"‘The negotiations of Jiustiiiian with the Axumites, or Ai'.tluoi)uiu,s, are re- 
corded by Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 19, 20) and John Malala (tom. ii. 
p. irt.t-ids, 193-19(1 111. 433,_ 434-4S7, 4S*>. ed. 15onn| ). 'I’lie historian of Anlioeh 
(luotes the original narrative, of the amliassador Nonnosus, of -which I’hotiiis 
(Bibliotli. Cfod. iii.) ha.s preserved a curious extraef. 

"'The trade of the Axumites to the eon.sl of India ami Africa and the, isle 
of Ceylon is euriously repre.sented by Cosmas bidicopleu.stes ('I'opograph. 
Christian. 1. ii. p. 132, 1.39, 140 ; I. xi. p. 3,38, 3.3<)) . 

'"I The Axnmites and tlie Ileniyariles or Homerites were closely alHoil 
liot)ples._ Tlic Iloiiicritcs hailed from Ycincii in Arabia, ami were largely en- 
gaged in the overland carrying trade between Hast and We.st, before, the 
sea-route by the Cape of tiood Hope was di.seovered by Yaseo da (lama. These 
Homerites had crossed the Red Sea to Abyssinia, on the western side. 'I'lie 
chief city of that state was called Axinn, and tlie. people were often termed 
Axumites, The Homerites succeeded in overeoming the A.xumile.s at first, 
but eventually liolh .states remained walcliftil rivals of each other until, in the 
fourth century, we find that the king of Axum had brought the. Homerites 
under hi.s authority. Both nations -were originally aflherenls of the old 
Salwan faith, but about the middle of the fourth eentury Christianity was 
introdueed into Abyssinia, while the conversion of the Homerites was licgun 
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who veiRned in the rich and happy Arabia, was first violated by an 
jHithiopian conqueror: he drew his hereditary claim from the Queen of 
Sheba,"'' and his ambition was sanctified by religious zeal. The Jews, 
liowcrful and active in exile, had seduced the mind of Dtinaan, prince 
of I he Tfomerites. They urged him to retaliate the persecution inflicted 
by the lm[)erial laws on iheir unfortunate brethren; some Roman mer- 
chants were injuriously treated, and several Christians of Ncgra°“ were 
honoured with the crown of martyrdom."’" The churches of Arabia 
implored the protection of the Abyssinian monarch. The Negus passed 
the Red Sea with a fleet and army, deprived the Jewish proselyte of his 
kingdom and life, and extinguished a race of princes who had ruled 
above two thousand years the sequestered region of myrrh and frankin- 
cense. The conqueror immediately announced the victory of the Gos- 
pel, rcc(ucsted an orthodox patriarch, and so warmly professed his 
friendship to the Roman empire, that Justinian was flattered by the 
hope of diverting the silk trade through the channel of Abyssinia, and 
of exciting the forces of Arabia against the Persian king. Nonnosus, 
ilescendecl from a family of ambassadors, was named by the emperor 
to execute this important commission. He wisely declined the shorter 
but more dangerous road through the sandy deserts of Nubia, ascended 
the Nile, embarked on the Red Sea, and safely landed at the African 
port of Adulis. From Adulis to the royal city of Axumc is no more 
than fifty letigtics in a direct line, but the winding pa.sses of the moun- 
tains detained the ambassador fifteen days, and as he traversed the 
forests he saw, and vaguely computed, about five thousand wild ele- 
phants. I'he capital, according to his report, was large and populous; 
and the village of Axumc is still conspicuous by the regal coronations, 
by the ruins of a Christian temple, and by sixteen or seventeen obelisks 
inscribed with Grecian characters."" But the Negus gave audience 

in the reign of the emperor Gnustantius, but it was not until about tlic beginning 
of the .sixth eenlury that the failli of Christ began to spread in both districts. 
Hut later in the same century the Homcrilc.s and Axuraites were at war, and 
religions matters suffered somewhat until peace was restored. Tho.se in- 
terested ill thi.s subject slionld read llury’s Laler Kotnan Empire or Appendix 
17, vol. iv. of hi.s edition of Gihlion. — O. S.| 

Liidolph. Hist, ct Commenl. Aiithiop. 1 . ii. c. 3. 

™ The city of Ncgra, or Nag'rau, in Vemen, is surrounded with palm-trees, 
and stands in the liigh rtiad lietwecn Saana, the capital, and Mecca; from the 
former ten, from the latter twenty days’ journey of a caravan of carnets 
(AlmUcda, Dcscript. Araiiia:, p. 52). 

""The martyrdom of .St. Arcthas, prince <if Ncgra, and his three liundred 
and forty companions, is einiielHshed in the legends of Metaphrastes and 
Nicephorus Callislus, copied liy Baronius (a.d. 522, No. 22-66; a.d. ,i;23, No. 
16-20), and refuted, with obscure diligence, liy Basnage (Hist, dos Jiiifs, tom. 
xii. 1 . viii. c. ii. p.'k 33 -.' 548 )i who investigates the state of the Jews in Arabia 
and ALlhiopia, 

Alvarez (in Raimtsio, tom. i. fol. 2iy, vers. 221, vers.) saw the flourishing 
slate of A.xnnie in the year 1320 — luogo niolto bnono e grande, It was ruined 
in the same century by the Turkish invasion, No jnore than one hundred 
house.s remain; but the memory of its past greatness is preserved by the regal 
coronation (Ludolph. Hist, et Comment. 1 , li. c. ri). , 
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ill the ojieii field, seated an a lofty diariol, which was ilrawn by four 
elephants superbly caparisoned, and siiiTounded iiy his nobles and mu 
sicians. He was clad in a linen garment and caii, holding in his liand 
two javelins and alight shield; and, although his nakedness was imper- 
fectly covered, he displayed (he liarljaric pomp of gold chains, collars, 
and bracelets, richly adorned with pearls and prerioiis slones. The 
ambassador of Justinian knelt: the Negus raised him from (lie ground, 
embraced Nonnosus, kissed the seal, perused the letter, aicepted the 
Roman alliance, and, brandishing liis wcaiioiis, denounced imiilacabh' 
war against the W()rshi[ipers of fire. But the [iroposal of the silk-trade 
was eluded; and notwithstanding the assurances, and jierhaps the wishes, 
of the Abyssinians, these hirstile mciiact's evaimraled without effect. 
The rioineritcs were unwilling to ahamlon their aromatic groves, to 
explore a sandy desert, and to encounter, after all their fatigues, a 
formidable nation from whom they had never received any personal 
injuries. Instead of enlarging his coii(|iu'sts, the king of Atihinpia was 
inrapahle of defending his po.s.scssion.s, Aiirahah, the sliive of a Roman 
merchant of Adulis, assumed the .sceptre of the Homeriles; the troops 
'of Africa were seduced l)y the luxury of the climate; and Justinian 
solicited (he friend.shi[) of the usurper, who honmirefl with ;i slight 
trilrule the supremacy of his prince. After a hmg series c»f jjrosperily 
the power of Abraluih was overthrown iteforc llie gates of Meera, his 
diiUiren were dcs]miled by the Perskin contliieror, and the AClhioi)ians 
were fnuilly exirelled from (he continent of Asia. 'I'his narrative of 
ol'.scnrc and remote events is not foreign to the decline and fall of tJi ■ 
Roman empire. If a Christian power had been mainliiined in Arabia. 
Mahomet must have been crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia woulrl 
have jireventcd a revolution which has chtinged the civil and religiims 
stale of the world.'*’- 

revolutions of Youicn in the sixth rrntury must Ixi rolli'i-lisl from 
I’rocoiiius (I’rr.sic, 1 . i. c. Ki, ao), Thcophaue.s Hy/:uit. (aiuul I’liol. cod, Ixiv. 
p. t’o |j). at), eft. Hekk.l), .St, Tlu'oph.'ine.s (in ChroiuiKriiph. p. ms, iSK, 
i«o, and, ao; [lom, i. p. asy, aOo, .177, .178, eel. Mimnl, wlio is full of sirangc 
Iilinnler.s), Rorock (.Specimen Hist. Arah. p, (ij, dsl. I)’| It'rlieliif, ('Uilitiol, 
OrieaVale, p. ij, 477;, and Sale’s Rrcliminary Discniir.se and Koran (c. lO.S). 
'riie revolt of Abrahah is meniioned hy Procopius ; and his fall, thougli clouded 
with miracles, is an historical fact., 
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CHAri'ER XLtn (S3I-S94 A.D.) 

Ri’bcHiuiis of Africa — Kcstoralioit of llie fiolliic Kinniin))i hy Totilit — Loss 
and licrm'cry of tioinc — Pinal Conquest of Italy hy Norses — lixtinction 
of the Oslroiioths — Defeat of the Prank's and Alemanni — Last Ficlory, 
Dis/nwe, and Death of Petisarius — Death and Character of Jnsliniuii — 
Comet, P.arlhqnal'cs, and I'latiuc 

The review of Ihc nations from the Danube to the Nile has exposed, 
on every side, the weakness of the Romans; and our wonder is reason- 
ably excited that they should presume to enlarge an empire whose an- 
cient limits they were incapable of defending. But the wars, Ihe 
conquests, and the triumphs of Justinian, arc the feeble and pernicious 
efforts of old age, which exhaust the remains of strength and accelerate 
the decay of the powers of life. He exulted in the glorious act of 
restoring Africa and Italy to the republic; but the calamities which 
followed the departure of Belisjirius betrayed the impotence of the 
conqueror, and accomplished the ruin of those unfortunate countries. 

Emm his new acquisitions Justinian expected that his avarice, as 
well as his pride, should be richly gratified. A rapacious minister of 
the financc.s closely pursued the footsteps of Belisarius; and, as the 
old registers of tribute had been burnt by the Vandals, he indulged his 
fancy in a liberal calculation and arbitrary assessment of the wealth 
of Africa.^ The increase of taxes, which were drawn away by a distant 
.sovereign, and a general resumption of the patrimony of crown lands, 
.soon dispelled the intoxication of tlie public joy: but the emperor was 
insensible to the modest complaints of the people till he was awakened 
and jilarmed by the clamours of militaiy discontent. Many of.th^ 
Roman soldiers had rnarried the widows and daughters of the Vandals. 
As their own, by the double right of conquest and inheritance, they 
claimed the estates which (lenseric had assignerl to his victorious troops. 
They heard with disdain the cold and selfish representations of their 
officers, that the liberality of Justinian had raised them from a savage 
or servile condition; that they were already enriched l)y the spoils of 
/Vfrica, the treasure, the .slaves, and the movables of the vanquished 
barbarians; and that the ancient and lawful patrimony of the emperors 
would be applied only to the support of that government on which 
their own safety and reward must ultimately depend. The mutiny 

* I''or the trou 1 )Ics of Africa 1 ncitlicr have* nor desire another guide than 
Procopius, who.se eye conteniplaled the imago, and whose oar collected the 
reports, of the nieinorahlc events of liis own times. In the second book of tlic 
Vandalic War he relates the revolt of Stoza (e. 14-24), the return of 
Hcli.sarius (c. 15). the victory of Gemianus (e. i 6 , 17, 18), tlie .second admin- 
i.stration of Solomon (c. 19, 20, 21), the government of Sergius (c. 22, 23), of 
Areohiridns (e, 34), tlie tyranny and death of Gontharis (c. 25, 26, 37,, 28) : 
nor can I discern airy symptoms of flattery or malevolence in his various' 
j)ortr.'ii<>-' 
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was secretly inflamed by a thousand soklievs, [nr the most liart Heruli, 
who had imbibed the doctrines, and were instij^ated by the clergy, of 
the Arian sect; and the cause of |)erjury and rebellion was sanctified 
by the disiiensin)> powers of fanaticism. The Arians dcjilored the ruin 
of their church, triumphant above a century in Africa; and they were 
justly provoked by the Jaws of the conciueror which inti'rdiricd the 
baptism of their children and the exerci.se of all relif,dous worship. Of 
the Vandals chosen by Helisarius, the far greater part, in the honours 
of the Eastern service, forj'ot their country and religion. But a Ren- 
e.rous band of four hundred obliRod the mariners, wht'ii they were in 
sight of the isle of Lesbos, to alter their course: they touched on Pelopon- 
nesus, ran ashore on a desert coast of Africa, and holflly erected on 
Alount Aurasius the standard of independence and revolt. While (he 
troops of the province di.sclainied the commaiuls of their superiors, a 
conspiracy was formed at Carthage against the life of Solomon, who 
fdled with honour the place of Helisarius; and the Arians had piously 
resolved to sacrifice the tyrant at the foot of the altar during the awful 
mysteries of the festival of Easter. Fear or remorsi* resi rained the dag- 
gers of the assassins, but the patience of Solomon emlxildened their 
discontent, and at the end of ten days a furious sedition was kindled 
in (he circus, which de.sola(ed Africa above ten years. 'I'he pillage of 
the city, and the indi.scriniinatt! slaughter of its inhahilanis, were sus- 
pended only by darkness, sleep, and inloxieation. 'I'he governor, with 
seven conipaiiioii.s, among whom was the histori.an ]’roco[)ius, ctscaped 
to Sicily. Two-thirds of (he army were involved in (he guilt of treason; 
and eight thousand insurgents, assembling in the field of Uulla, clccl.ed 
Sloza for their chief, a private soldier, who possessed in a sinicrior 
degree the virtues of a rebel. Under the mask of freedom, bis eloquence 
could lead, or at least impel, the passions of his (‘qu.als. Ife raised 
himself to a level with nelisarius and the nephew of th(' enq)eror, by 
daring to encounter them iu the field; aiul Ihe victorious generals were 
compelled to acknowledge, that Stoza deserved !i purer cause and a 
more legitimate conimaiid. Vauciuislied iu battle, he dexterously em- 
ployed the arts of negotiation ; a Roman army was seduced from their 
allegiance, and the chiefs who had trusted to ids faithless promise were 
murdered by hi.s order in a church of Numidia. When every re.soiirce, 
either of force or perfidy, was exhausted, Stoza, with some desperate 
Vandals, retired to the wilds of Mauritania, obtained the daughter of 
a barbarian prince, and eluded the pursuit of his enemies by the report 
of his death. The personal weight of Helisarius, Ihe rank, the spirit, 
and the lemijcr of Germanus, the emperor's nephew, and the vigour and 
success of the second adrainislration of the eunuch Solomon, restored 
the modesty of the camp, and maiiilaincd for a while the tranquillity 
of Africa. But the vices of the Byzantine court wore felt in that distant 
province; the troops complained that they were neither paid nor re- 
lieved; and as soon as the public disorders were sufficiently mature, 
Stoza was again alive, in arms, and at the gales of Carthage. He fell 
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in a single combat, but he smiled in the agonies of death when he was 
informed that his own javelin had reached the heart of his antagonist.-’ 
The example of Stoza, and the assurance that a fortunate soldier had 
been the first king, encouraged the ambition of Gontharis, and he prom- 
ised, by a private treaty, lo divide Africa with the Moors, if, with 
their dangerous aid, he should ascend the throne of Carthage. The 
feeble Areobindus, unskilled in the affairs of peace and war, was raised 
by his marriage with the niece of Justinian to the office of exarch. He 
was suddenly oppressed by a sedition of the guards, and his abject 
supplications, which provoked llie contempt, could not move, the pity, 
of the inexorable tyrant. After a reign of thirty days, Gontharis him- 
self was stabbed at a banquet by the hand of Artaban; and it is singular 
enough that an Armenian prince of the royal family of Arsaces sliould 
re-establish at Carthage the authority of the Roman empire. In the 
conspiracy which unsheathed the dagger of Brutus against the life of 
Cresar, every circumstance is curious and important to the eyes of pos- 
terity; but the guilt or merit of these loyal or rebellious assassins could 
interest only the contemporaries of Procopius, who, by their hopes and 
fears, their friendship or resentment, were personally engaged in the 
revolutions of Africa.’’ 

That country was rapidly sinking into the state of barbarism from 
whence it had been raised by the Phoenician colonies and Roman laws; 
and every step of intestine discord was marked by some deplorable 
victory of savage man over civilised society. The Moors,* though ig- 
norant of justice, were impatient of oppression: their vagrant life and 
boundless wilderness disappointed the arms and eluded the chains of 
a conqueror; and experience had shown that neither oaths nor obliga- 
tions could secure the fidelity of their attachment. The victory of 
Mount Auras had awed them into momentaiy submission; but if they 
respected the character of Solomon, they hated and despised the pride 
and luxury of his two nephews, Cyrus and Sergius, on whom their 
uncle had imprudently bestowed the provincial governments of Tripoli 
and Pentapolis, A Moorish tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, 
to renew their alliance and receive from the governor the customary 

* [Corippus relates the death of Stoza as occurring somewhat differently. 
He was transfixed by an arrow from the hand of John, the son of Sisiniolus 
— not the hero of his poem (the Johannidos, book iv. 1 , 2n). All the other 
authorities confirm Gilihon's account of the deatli of John by tlie hand of 
Stoza. Stoza repented (says the poet) of his treasonous rebellion before his 
death, but anticipated eternal torments as his punishment. Cf. Corippus, 
Johannidos, iv. 21 1, — 0 , S.] 

•Yet I must not refuse him the merit of painting, in lively colours, the 
murder of Gontharis. One of the assassins uttered a sentiment not unworthy 
of a Ronian patriot: “If I fail," says Arlasires, “in the first stroke, kill me 
on the spot, lest the rack should extort a discovery of my accomplices.” [Vand. 
ii. 28, tom. i, p. 329, cd. Bonn,] 

* The Moorish wars are occasionally introduced into tlie narrative of Pror 
eopius (Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 19-23, 23, 27, 28; Gothic. 1 , iv. c. 17) ; and Theophanes 
adds some prosperous and adverse events in the last years of Justinian. 
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gifts. Fourscore of their deputies were introduced as friends into the 
city; but, on the dark suspicion of a ixmspiracy, they were massacred 
at the table of Sergius, and the clamour of arms and revenge was 
re-echoed through the valleys of Mount Allas from both the Syrtes 
to the Aflantic Ocean. A [wrsonal injury, the unjust execution or 
murder of his brotlier, rendered Anlalas the enemy of the Ronuins. The 
defeal of the Vandals had formerly signalised his valour; the rudiments 
of justice and prudence were still more conspicuous in a Moor; and, 
while he laid Adrumcliim in a.shcs, lu; calmly admonished the emperor 
that the peace of Africa miglit be secured by the recall of Solomon and 
his unworthy nephews. The exarch led forth his troops from Carthage; 
hut, at the distance of six days’ journey, in the nciglibourhood of 
'I’ebeste,’’ he was astonished by the superior numbers and fierce aspect 
of the barbarians. He proimsed a treaty, .soliciletl a reconciliation, 
and offered to bind himself by the most solemn oaths. “ liy what oaths 
can he bind him.self? ” interrupted the indignant Moors. “ Will he 
swear by the Gospels, the divine books of the ChrLsIians? It was 
on those books that the faith of his nefihcw Sergius was pledged to 
eighty of our innocent and unfortunate brethren, before we trust 
them a second time, let us try their efficacy in the chastisement of 
perjury and the vindication of their own honour.” 'I’lieir honour was 
vindicated in the field of 'I'ebcste by the death of Solomon and the total 
loss of his army." The arrival of fresh troojw and more skilful com- 
manders soon checked the insolence of the Moors; seventeen of their 
prince.'! were slain in the same battle; and the doubtful and transient 
8ubmi.ssion of their tribes was celebrated with lavish applau.se by the 
people of Constantinople. Successive inroads had reduced the jirovince 
of Africa to one-third of the measure of Italy; yet the Roman emperors 
continued to reign above a century over Carthage and the. fruitful 
coast of the Mediterranean. Uul the victories and the los.scs of Justinian 
were alike pernicious to mankind; and such was the desolation of Africa, 
that in many parts a stranger might wander whole days wilhoiil meet- 
ing the face cither of a friend or an enemy. The nation of the Vandals 
hud disappeared: they once amounted to a hundrccl and sixty thousand 
warriors, without including the children, the women, or the slaves. 
Their numbers were infinilely surpassed by the number of the Moorish 
families extirpated in a relentless war; ami the same destruction 
was retaliated on the Romans and their allies, who perished by the 

_ *_Now Tibesh, in the kiiigdntii of Algk'r.s. It is watered by a river, the 
.Sujerass, which falls into the Mejerria (lUtt/railas), Tihcsli is still remarkable 
for its walls of large slone.s (like the Coliseum of Rome), a fountain, and a 
grove of walnut-trees; the country is friiilfnl, and the neigniwuring lierchcrcs 
are warlike. It appears from an lascription, tliat, under the reign of Hadrian, 
the road from Carthage to Tebeslc was constructed by the third legion (Mar- 
ino 1 , Description tic I’Afrique, tom. ii. p, 443; Shaw’s Travels, p’. 64, 
fiS. 66 ). 

' [The defeat and death of Solomon are described at length in Corippus 
(.Jahawitdos, book iii. 417-441) with historic fidelity, — 0 . S.J 
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climate, their mutual quarrels, and the rage of the barbarians. When 
Procopius first landed, he admired the populousness of the cities 
and country, strenuously exercised in the labours of commerce and 
agriculture. In ]e.ss than twenty years that busy scene was converted 
into a silent solitude; the wealthy citizens escaped to Sicily and Con- 
stantinople; and the secret historian has confidently affirmed that five 
millions of Africans were consumed by the wars and government of the 
emperor Justinian.'^ 

The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not permitted Bclisarius 
to achieve the conquest of Italy; and his abrupt departure revived the 
courage of the Goths," who respected his genius, his virtue, and even 
the laudable motive which had urged the servant of Justinian to deceive 
and reject them. They had lost their king (an inconsiderable loss), 
their capital, their treasures, the provinces from Sicily to the Alps, and 
the military force of two hundred thousand barbarians, magnificently 
equipped with horses and arms. Yet all was not lost as long as Pavia 
was defended by one thousand Goths, inspired by a sen.se of honour, 
the love of freedom, and the memory of their past greatness. The 
supreme command was unanimously offered to the brave Uraias; and 
it was in his eyes alone that the dispace of his uncle Vitiges could 
appear as a reason of exclusion. His voice inclined the election in 
favour of Hlldibald, whose personal merit was recommended by the 
vain hope that his kinsman Theudes, the Spanish monarch, would sup- 
port the common interest of the Gothic nation. The success of his 
arms in Liguria and Venetla seemed to justify their choice; but he 
soon declared to the world that he was incapable of forgiving or com- 
manding his benefactor. The consort of Hildlbald was deeply wounded 
by the beauty, the riches, and the pride of the wife of Uraias; and 
the death of that virtuous patriot excited the indignation of a free 
people, A bold assassin executed their sentence by striking off the 
head of Hildibnld in the midst of a banquet; the Rugia ns. a foreign 
.trijje, assumed the pnyilege of electipn; and Totil^the nephe'^lTf the 
Fate, king, was tempted by revenge to deliver himself and the garrison 
of Trevigo into the hands of the Romans. But the gallant and ac-; 
complished youth was easily persuaded to “prefer the Gothic throne 
before the service of Justinian; and, as soon as the palace of Pavia 
had been purified from the Rugian usurper, he reviewed the naticmal 
lorce of five thousand soldiers, and generously undertook the restora- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy. 

The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals of equal rank, neglected 

’ Procopitm, Anecdot. c._ iS ftoni. iii. p. 107, ed. Bonn]. The .series of the 
African history attests this melancholy truth, 

'In the .second (c, 30) and third books (c. 1-40), Procopius continues the 
history of the Gothic war from the fifth to the fitteenth year of Justinian. 
As the events are less interesting than in the former period, he allots only 
half the space to double the time. Jornandes, and the Chronicle of Marcel- 
linus, afford some collateral hint.s. Sigonius, Pagi, Muratori, Mascou, and De 
Rimt are u,seful, and have been used. 
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to crush the feeble and disunited Goths, till they were roused to action 
by the progress of "rotila and the reproaches of Justinian. I'lie gates 
of Verona were secretly opened to Artabazus, at the head of one hundred 
Persians in the service of the empire.'' The Gotlis fled from the city. 
•M the distance of si.Kty furlongs the Roman generals halted to regulate 
the division of the spoil. While they disputed, the enemy discovered 
the real number of the victors: the Persians were instantly overpowered, 
and it was by leaping from the wall that Artabazus preserved a life 
which he lost in a few days by the lance r)f a barbarian who had defied 
him to single combat. Twenty thousand Romans encountered the 
forces of Totila near h'acnza, and on the hills of hlugello of the Floren- 
tine territory. The ardour of freedmen who fought to regain their 
country was opposed to the languid temper of mercenary Iroojis, who 
were even destitute of the merits of strong and well-disciplined servi- 
tude. On the first attack they abandoned their ensigns, threw down 
their arms, and dispersed on all sides with an iictive speed which abated 
the loss, whilst it aggravated the .shame, of llieir defe.'it. 'flu' king of 
the Gotlrs, who l)lushed for (he l)asenc.ss of his enemies, pursued with 
rapid steps the path of honour and victory. Tolihi passed the Po, 
traversed the Apennine, susix'iided the imjwrtant conciuest of Ravenna, 
Florence, and Rome, and marched through the hetirt of Italy to form 
the siege, or rather the blockade, of Naples. The Roman chiefs, im- 
prisoned in their respective cities and ticcusing each other of the com- 
mon disgrace, did not presume to disturb Ills enterprise. But the 
emperor, alarmed by the distress and danger of his Italian coiuiucsts, 
despatched to the relief of Naples a fleet of galleys and !i body of 
Thracian and Armenian soldiers. They landed in Sicily, which yielded 
its copious stores of provisions ; but the delays of the new commantler, 
an unwarlike magistrate, protracted the sufferings of the besieged; 
and the succours which he dropped with a timid and tardy hand were 
successively intercepted by the armcfl vessels stationed by Totila in 
the Bay of Naples. The principal officer of the Romans was dragged, 
with a rope round his neck, to the foot of the wall, from whence, with 
a trembling voice, he e.xhorted the citizens to implore, like himself, the 
mercy of the conqueror. They requested a truce, with a promise of 
surrendering the city if no effectual relief should appear at the end of 
thirty clays. Instead of one mouth, the audacious barbarian granted 
them tfircc, in the just confidence that famine would anticipate the term 
of their capitulation. After the reduction of Naples and Cuma:, the 
provinces of Lucania, Apulia, and Calabria submitted to the king of 
the Goths. Totila led his army to tlie gales of Rome, pitched his camp 
at Tibur or Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, and calmly ex- 
horted the senate and people to compare the tyranny of the Greeks 
with the blessings of the Gothic reign. 

"["At the head of one luiiidrcd Pcrsiaii.s" — this did not imply that "one 
hundred’’ was the total number of the army, hut that he had “one hundred 
pieked men from the arinv.” — O. S.] 
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The rapid success of Totila may be partly ascribed to the revolution 
which three years’ experience had produced in the sentiments of the 
Italians. At the command, or at least in the name, of a catholic em- 
peror, the pope,“’ their spiritual father, had been torn from the Roman 
church, and cither starved or murdered on a desolate island.'' The 
virtues of Belisarius were replaced by the various or uniform vices of 
eleven chiefs at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, PeniKia, Spoleto, etc., who 
abused their authority for the indulgence of lust or avarice. The im- 
provement of the revenue was committed to Alexander, a subtle scribe, 
long practised in the fraud and oppression of the Byzantine schools, 
and whose name of Psallktion, the scissors was drawn from the dex- 
terous artifice with which he reduced the size, without defacing the 
figure, of the gold coin. Instead of expecting the restoration of peace 
and industry, he imposed a heavy assessment on the fortunes of the 
Italians. Yet his present or future demands were less odious than a 
prosecution of arltitrary rigour against the persons and property of 
all those who, under the Gothic kings, had been concerned in the receipt 
and expenditure of the public money. The subjects of Justinian who 
escaped these partial vexations were oppressed by the irregular main- 
tenance of the soldiers, whom Alexander defrauded and despised, aifd 
their hasty sallies in quest of wealth or subsistence provoked the in- 
habitants of the country to await or implore their deliverance from the 
virtues of a barbarian, Totila was chaste and temperate, and none 
were deceived, either friends or enemies, who depended on his faith 
or his clemency. To the husbandmen of Italy the Gothic king issued 
a welcome proclamation, enjoining them to pursue their important 
labours, and to rest assured that, on the payment of the grdinary taxes, 
they should be defended by his valour and discipline from the injuries 
of war. I'he strong towns he successively attacked, and, as soon as 
they had yielded to his arms, he demolished the fortifications, to save 
the people from the calamities of a future siege, to deprive the Romans 
of the arts of defence, and to decide the tedious quarrel of the two 
nations by an cciual and honourable conflict in Uie field of battle. The 
Roman captives and deserters were tempted to enlist in the service 
of a liberal and courteous adversary, the slaves were attracted by the 
firm and faithful promise that they sliould never be delivered to their 

“ Sylveriij.s, bishop of Rome, was finst transported to Patam, in Lyeia, and 
at length starved (sub coruni custodia inedia confectn.'i) in the isle of Pal- 
maria, A.i). .saS, June 20 (Libcrat. in Breviar. c, 22; Anastasitis, in Sylverio; 
Baronins, a.d. 540, No. 2, 3: Pagi, in Vil. Pont. tom. i. p. 285, 286). Procopius 
(Anecdot. c. i) accuses only the empress and Antonina. 

“Palmaria, a small island, opposite to Terracina and the coast of the 
Volsci (Cluver. Ital. Antiq. I. hi. c. 7, p. 1014). 

”As the Logothete Alexander, and most of his civil and military colleagues, 
were either disgraced or despised, the ink of the Anecdotes (c. 4, S, 18) is 
scarcely blacker than that of the Gothic History ( 1 . iii. c. i, 3, 4j £), ab, 21, etc.). 

“ Procopius ( 1 . iii. c. 2, 8, etc.) docs ample and willing justice to the merit 
of Totila. The Roman historians, from Sallust and Tacitus, were happy to 
forget the vices of their countrymen in the contemplation of barbaric virtue. 
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masters; and from the thousand warriors of I’avia a new pcoidc, under 
the same appellation of Cloths, was insensibly formed in the camji of 
Totila. Ke sincerely accomijlished the articles of eapltulalion, without 
seekiiiK or acceptiiif; any sinister advanlaKe from amhiKUous exiiressions 
or unforeseen events: tlie fr-irrison of Naples had stipulated that they 
should he transported I)y sea; the obstinacy of the winds prevented 
their voya,"e, but they were generously sujtidied with horses, provisions, 
and a safe-conduct to the {tales of Romo. 'I'lie wives of the senators 
who had been surprised in the vilhis of Camiiania were restored without 
a ransom to their husbands; the violation of female chastity was inex- 
orably chastised with death; and in the s:dutary reitulalion of the diet 
of the famished Neapolitans, the conqueror a.ssunied the office of a 
humane and attentive physician. The virtues of 'IVilila are equally 
laudable, whether they proceeded from true poliey, religious principle, 
or the instinct of humanity, lie often haranKiied his lro<>i)s; and it 
was his constant theme that national vice and i-uin are inseparably con- 
nected; that victory is the fruit of moral as well as military virtue; 
and that the prince, and even the ticoplc, arc responsihle for the crimes 
which they ircRlect to punish. 

“ The return of Helisarius to stive the country which he luid suhdued 
was pressed with eciual vehemence by his friends iind enemies, and the 
(lothic war was imposed as a trust or an e.xilc on the veteran commtindcr. 
A hero on the banks of the Kuphrates, a sliivc in the palace of (’on- 
stantinople, he accepted with reluctance the iviinful task of supporting 
his own rcputntiou and retrieving the faults of his siirct'ssors. 'I'hc' 
sea was open to the Romans; the ships and soldiers wert- assembled at 
Salona, near the pahice of Diocletian; he refreshed and reviewed his 
troops at I’ola in Tstria, cofistcd round I he hcatl of the Ihiflriatic, entered 
the port of Ravenna, and de.spatched orders nither than supplies to 
the subordinate citic.s. His first pulilic oration was ad(lre.ssed to the 
Goths and Romans, in the name of the emiieror, who Jiad su.spended for 
a while the conciuesl of Persia and li.slcned to the i>ray(‘rs of his Italian 
subjects. He gently touched on the causes and the authors of the recent 
disasters, striving to remove, the fear of punishment for the past, and 
the hope of impunity for the future, and labouring with more zeal 
than .success to unite all the members of his government in a firm 
league of affection and obedience. Justinian, his gracious master, was 
inclined to pardon and reward, and it was their interest, as well as duty, 
to reclaim their deluded brethren, who had been setluced l)y the arts 
of the usurper. Not a man was tempted to desert the standard of 
the Gothic king, Belisarius soon discovered that he was sent to remain 
the idle and impotent si>ectator of the glory of a young barbarian, and 
his own epistle exhibits a genuine and lively picture of the distress of 
a noble mind. “ Most excellent prince, we are arrived in Italy, destitute 
of all the necessary implements of war — men, horses, arms, and money. 
In our late circuit through the villages of Thrace and Illyricum, we have 
collected with extreme difficulty about four thousand recruits, naked 
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and unskilled in the use of weapons and the exercises of the camp. The 
soldiers already stationed in the province are discontented, fearful, and 
dismayed; at the sound of an enemy they dismiss their linrses, and 
cast their arms on the ground. No taxes can be raised, since Italy is 
in the hands of the barbarians: the failure of payment has deprived 
us of the right of command, or even of admonition. Be assured, dread 
Sir, that tlic greater part of your troops have already deserted to the 
Goths. I f the war could be achieved by the presence of Belisarius alone, 
your wishes are satisfied; IJcIisarius is in the midst of Italy. But if 
you desire to conquer, far other preparations are requisite; without a 
military force the title of general is an empty name. It would be ex- 
pedient to restore to my service my own veterans and domestic guards. 
Before I can take the field 1 must receive an adequate supply of light 
and heavy armed troops, and it is only with ready money that you can 
procure the indlspcnsaltle aid of a powerful body of the cavalry of the 
Huns.” “ An officer in whom Belisarius confided was sent from Ra- 
venna to hasten and conduct the succours, but the message was neg- 
lected, and the messenger was detained at Constantinople by an ad- 
vantageous marriage. After his patience had been exhausted by delay 
and cllsappointmenl, the Roman general repassed the Hadriatic, and 
expected at Dyrrachium the arrival of the troops, which were .slowly 
assembled among the subjects and allies of the empire. His powers 
were still inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, which was closely 
besieged by the Gothic king. The Appian way, a march of forty days, 
was covered by the barbarians; and as the prudence of Belisarius de- 
clined a battle, he preferred the safe and speedy navigation of five days 
from the coast of Epirus to the mouth of the Tiber. 

After reducing, by force or treaty, the towns of inferior note in 
the midland provinces of Italy, ToUla proceeded, not to assault, but 
to encompass and starve, the ancient capital, Rome was afflicted by 
the avarice, and guarded by the valour, of Rcssas, a veteran chief of 
Gotliic extraction, who filled, with a garrison of three thousand soldiers, 
the spacious circle of her venerable walls. From the distress of th; 
people he extracted a profitable trade, and secretly rejoiced in the con- 
tinuance of the siege. It was for his use that the granaries had been 
replenished; the charity of Pope Vigiliiis had purchased and embarked 
an ample supply of Sicilian corn, but the vessels which escaped the 
barbarians were seized by a rapacious governor, who imparted a scanty 
sustenance to the soldiers, and sold the remainder to the wealthy 
Romans. The medininus, or fifth part of the quarter of wheat, was 
exchanged for seven pieces of gold; fifty pieces were given for an ox, 
a rare and accidental prize; the progress of famine enhanced this ex- 
orbitant value, and the mercenaries were tempted to deprive themselves 
of the allowance which was scarcely sufficient for the support of life. 

“ Procopius, 1. iii. c. 12 . The soul of a hcro_ is deeply impressed on die 
letter ; nor can we confound such genuine and ori^nal acts with the elaborate 
and often empty speeches of the Byzantine historians. 
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A tasteless and unwholesome mixture, in which tlic luaix thrice exceeded 
the quantity of flour, appeased the hunger of the poor; they were 
gradually reduced to feed on dead horses, do^s, cats, anil mice, and 
eu>!;erly to snatch the Rrass and even the nettles which grew among 
the ruins of the city. A crowd of spectres, pale and emaciated, their 
bodies oppressed with disease and their minds with des[)air, surrounded 
the palace of the governor, urged, with unavailing trulli, that it was 
the duty of a master to maintain his slaves, and humhly retiuested that 
he would provide for their subsistence, permit their flight, or command 
their immediate execution, llessas replied, with unfeeling tranciuillity, 
that it was impossible to feed, unsafe to dismiss, and unlawful to kill, 
the subjects of the emperor. Yet the c.xamplc of a private citizen might 
have .shown his countrymen that a tyrant cannot withhold the privilege 
of death. Pierced by the cries of five children, who vainly called on 
their father for bread, he ordered them to follow his stei)s, advanced 
with calm and silent despair to one of the bridges of the Tiber, and, 
covering his face, threw himself headlong into the stream, in the pres- 
ence of his family and the Roman jicople. 'I'o the rich and pusillani- 
mous, Ressas sold the permission of depavtuve; but the greatest part 
of the fugitives expired on the public highways, or were intercepted hy 
the flying parties of barbarians.'" In the meanwhile the artful governor 
soothed the discontent, and revived the hopes, of the Romans, l)y the 
vague report.s of the fleets iind annias which were hastening to their 
relief from the extremities of the East, 'Phey derived more rational 
comfort from the assurance that Belisarius had landed at the port; 
and, without numbering his forces, they firmly relied on the humanity, 
the courage, and the skill of their great deliverer. 

The foresight of Totila had raised oljstaclcs worthy of such an 
antagonist. Ninety furlongs below the city, in the narrowest part of 
the river, he joined the two banks by strong and solid limlicvs in the 
form of a bridge, on which he erected two lofty towers, manned by 
the bravest of his Goths, and profusely stored with missile weaixuis 
and engines of offence. The approach of the bridge and towers was 
covered by a strong and massy chain of iron, and the chain, at either 
end, on tlie opposite sides of the Tiber, was defended by a numerous 
and chosen detachment of archers. But the enterprise of forcing these 
barriers and relieving the capital displays a shining example of the 
boldness and conduct of Belisarius. His cavalry advanced from the 
port along the public road to awe Uie motion.^ and distract the attention 
of the enemy. His infantry and provisions were <listril)iiled in two 
hundred large boats, and each boat was shielded by a high rampart of 

"The avarice of Bes-sas is not dissembled by I’nicopiu.s ( 1 . iii. c. 17, 20), 
He expiated the los.s of Rome by the 'glorioit.s conquest ot Petnun (Goth. 
1. iv, c, 12) ; but tlie .same vices followed him from the Tiber lo the Pha.si.s 
(c. 13) ; and the historian i.H equally true to the merits and defects of Ins 
character. The chastisement which the author of the romance of Belitaire has 
inflicted on the oppressor of Rome is more ae-reeahle to justice than to history. 
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thick planks, pierced with many small holes for the discharge of missile 
weapons. In the front, two large vessels were linked together to sus- 
tain a floating castle, which commanded the towers of the bridge, and 
contained a magazine of fire, sulphur, and bitumen. The whole fleet, 
which the general led in person, was laboriously moved against the 
current of the river. The chain yielded to their weight, and the 
enemies who guarded the banks were either slain or scattered. As soon 
as they touched the principal barrier, the firesliip was instantly grappled 
to the bridge; one of the towers, with two hundred Goths, was con- 
sumed by the flames, the assailants shouted victory, and Rome was 
saved, if the wisdom of Belisarius had not been defeated by the mis- 
conduct of his officers. He had previously sent orders to Bessas to 
second his operations by a timely sally from the town, and he had 
fixed his lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory command, to the station 
of the port. But avarice rendered Bessas immovable, while the youth- 
ful ardour of Isaac delivered him into the hands of a superior enemy. 
The exaggerated rumour of his defeat was hastily carried to the ears 
of Belisarius: he paused, betrayed in that single moment of his life 
some emotions of surprise and perplexity, and reluctantly sounded a 
retreat to save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the only harbour 
which he possessed on the Tuscan coast. The vexation of his mind 
produced an ardent and almost mortal fever, and Rome was left with- 
out protection to the mercy or indignation of Totila. The continuance 
of hostilities had embittered the national hatred; the Arian clergy was 
ignoininiously driven from Rome; Pelagius, the archdeacon, returned 
without success from an embassy to the Gothic camp; and a Sicilian 
bishop, the envoy or nuncio of the pope, was deprived of both his hands 
for daring lo utter falsehoods in the service of the church and state. 

Famine had relaxed the strength and discipline of the garrison of 
Rome, They could derive no effectual service from a dying people; and 
the inhuman avarice of the merchant at length absorbed the vigilance 
of the governor. Four Isaurian sentinels, while their companions slept 
and their officers were absent, descended by a rope from the wall, and 
secretly proposed to the Gothic king to introduce his troops into the 
city. The offer was entertained with coldness and suspicion; they re- 
turned in safely; they twice repeated their visit: the place was twice 
examined; the conspiracy was known and disregarded; and no sooner 
had Totila consented to the attempt, than they unbarred the Aslnarian 
gale and gave admittance to the Goths. Till the dawn of day they 
halted in order of battle, apprehensive of treachery or ambush ; but the 
troops of Bessas, with their leader, had already escaped; and when 
the king was pressed to disturb their retreat, he prudently replied that 
no sight could be more grateful tlian that of a flying enemy. The 
patric ians, who were still po.ssessed of horses, Decius. Basilius, etc., ac- 
companied the governor; their brethren, among whom Oli^Drius, Orestes, * 
and Maximus are nara^ by the historian, took refuge in the church 
of St. Peter: but the assertion that only five hundred persons remained 
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in the ciipihil inspires some doubt of the fidelity either of his narrative 
or of his text. As soon as daylij'ht had rlisplayed the entire victory 
of the Goths, their monarch devoutly visited the tomb of the prince 
of the apostles; but wliilc he prayed at the altar, twenty-tivc soldiers 
and sixty citizens were j)Ut to the sword in the vestibule of the temple. 
I’he archdeacon I’elaftius stootl before him, witli the Gospels in Ids 
hand. “ O Lord, be incrdful to your servant.” ‘‘ PehiKius,” said Totila 
with an insulting smile, “ your pride now condescends to become a 
suppliant.” “ I am a suppliant,” replied the prudent archdeacon; “ Gorl 
has now made us your subjects, and, as your subjects, we are entitled 
to your clemency.” At his humble prayer tlm lives of the Romans were 
spared; and the chastity of the maids and matr(ms was preserved 
inviolate from the pa.s.sions of the luinKi'y soldiers. Itut they were 
rewarded by the freedom of pillage, after the most precious spoils had 
been reserved for the royal treiusury. The houses (d (he senators were 
plentifully stored with gold and silver; and the avarice; of He.ssas had 
laboured with so much guilt and shame for the ben(;fit of the con- 
queror. In this revolution the sons and daughters of Roman consuls 
lasted the misery which they had sinirncd or relieved, wandered in 
tattered garmcnt.s through the streets of the city, and begged their 
lircad, perhaiis without success, before the gjiles of their hereditary 
mansions. 'I'lie riches of Rusticiana, the daughter of Symmachus and 
widow of lloethius, had been generously devoted to alleviate the calami- 
ties of famine. Rut the barbarians were exasiwratcd by the report that 
she had prompted the people to overthrow the sialut's of the great 
'riieodoric; and the life of that veneralile matron would have been 
sacrificed to his memory, if Totila luul not rcsi>cc.ted her birth, her 
virtues, and even tlie pious motive of her revenge. 'Die next day he 
pronounced two orations, to congralulate and admonish his victorious 
GoLlrs, and to reproach the setuUc, as the vilest of slaves, with their 
perjury, folly, and ingratitude; sternly declaring that their e.statcs and 
honours were justly forfeited to the companions of his arms. Yet he 
consented to forgive their revolt; and the senators repaid his clemency 
by de.sp£itching circular letters to their tenants and vassals in the 
provinces of Italy, strictly to enjoin llu*m to de.sert the standard of 
the Greeks, to cultivate their lands in peace, and to learn from their 
masters the duty of obedience to a Gothic sovereign. Against the city 
which had so long delayed the course of his victories lie appeared 
inexorable; one-third of the walls, in different parts, were demolished 
by his command; lire and engines prepared to consumt; or subvert 
the most stately works of antiquity; ami the world was astonished by 

"During the long e.xile, and after the death of Vigilius, the Roman church 
was governed, at first by the ardntcacmi, atnl at length (a.u, 555) liy the nope 
I’elagius, who wa.s not thought guiltlc.s.s of the siilleringj of iii.s precloeessor. 
See the original Lives of the popes under the name of Anastasin.s (MuraUiri, 
Script. Rcr. Ilaliairum, tom. iii, P. i, p. 130, 131), who relates several curious 
• incidents of the sieges oi Rome and the wars of Italy. 
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the fatal decree that Rome should be changed into a pasture for cattle. 
The firm and temperate remonstrance of Relisaritis suspended the exe- 
cution; he warned the barbarian not to sully his fame by Ihe destruc- 
tion of those monuments which were the glory of the dead and the 
delight of the living; and Totila was persuaded, by the advice of an 
enemy, to preserve Rome as the ornament of his kingdom, or the fairest 
pledge of iieace and reconciliation. When he had signified to the ambas- 
sadors of llelisarius his intention of sparing the city, he stationed an 
army at the distance of one hundred and twenty furlongs, to observe 
the motions of the Roman general. With the remainder of his forces 
he marched into Lucania and Apujia, and occupied on the surninit of 
Mount Garganus ” one of the camps of Hannibal.'" The senators were 
dragged in his train, and afterwards confined in the fortresses of 
Campania; the citizens , with their wives and childrenj were dispersed 
injsxile; and during forty days Ronie was abandoned to desolate and 
dreary solitude.'" 

1’hc loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by an action to which, accord- 
ing to the event, the public opinion would apply the names of rashness 
or heroism. After the departure of Totila, the Roman general sallied 
from the port at the head of a thousand horse, cut in pieces the enemy 
who opposed his progress, and visited with pity and reverence the 
vacant space of the eternal city. Resolved to maintain a station so 
conspicuous in the eyes of mankind, he summoned the greatest part of 
his troops to the standard which he erected on the Capitol: t)l ie old 
inhabUantsjv^re recalled by the love of their country and the hopes of 
food; iintl the keys of Rome were sent a second time to the emperor 
Justinian. The walls, as far as they had been demolished by the Goths, 
were repaired with rude and dissimilar materials; the ditch was re- 
stored; iron spikes "" were profu.sely scattered in the highways to annoy 
the feet of the horses; and as new gates could not suddenly be pro- 
cured, the entrance was guarded by a Spartan rampart of his bravest 


” Mount Garganus, now Monte St, Angelo, in the kingdom of Naples, runs 
llirec hundred .stadia into llie Hadriatic .Sea (Strah. 1 . vl. p. 436 Ip. 2^, ed. 
Casaub.l), and in the darker ages wa.s illustrated by the apparition, miracles, 
and church of St. Micliael the archangel. Horace, a native of AptiHa or 
Lucania, had .seen the elms and oaks of Garganu.s labouring and bellowing 
with the north wind that blew on that lofty coast (Carin. ii. 9; Epist. it, i. 202). 

” I cannot ascertain this parlicni.ar camp of Hannibal ; but the Punic (juarters 
were long and often in the iicighlrourhootl of Arpi (T. Liv. xxii. 9, 12; 
xxiv. 3, etc.). 

“Totila , . . Roniam ingrcdilur . . . ac cvertit muros, domes aliquantas 
igni comhurens, ae omnes Romanorum rc.s in pra:dam accepil, lios ipsos Ro- 
manos , in Campaniam captivos abduxit. Post qiiain devastationem, x! aut 
am])Iius dies, Roma fuit ita dcsolata, ut nemo ibi hominnm, nisi (nnllat) 
hestiae inorarentur (Marcellin, in Chron. p. S 4 ). 

“The tribnli arc small engines with four spikes, one fixed in the ground 
the three others erect or adver.se (Procopius, Gothic. 1 , iii. c. 24 [tom. ii. p. 379. , 
ed, Tionnl ; Just. Lipsius, PoHorcctwj<, 1 . v. c. 3). The metaphor whs borrowed, 
from the tribnli (land-caltrops), an Jierb with a prickly fruit, common in Italy 
(Martin, ad Virml. Geormc, i. is.s vol. ii. p. . 3 . 3 )> 
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soldiers. At the expiration of twenty-five clays Totila returned by hasty 
marches from Apulia to avenfre the injury and disgrace. B^clisarius 
expected his apiiroach. The Golhs were thrice rc'pulsod in three general 
assaults; they lost the Hower of their troojjs; the royal stanclard had 
filmo.st fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the fame of Totila .sunk, 
as it had risen, witli the fortune of his arms. Whatever skill and courage 
could achieve had been performed by the Roman general; it remained 
only that Justinian .should terminate, by a strong and seasonable effort, 
the war which he had ambitiously underLaken. The indolence, perhaps 
the impotence, of a prince, who despised his enemies and envied his 
.servants, protracted the calamities of Italy. After a long silence Beli- 
.sarius was commanded to le.ave a sufficient garrison at Rome, and to 
transport himself into the province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, in- 
flamed by catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke of their Arian con- 
c^uerors. In this ignoble warfare the hero, invincible against the power 
of the barbarians, was basely vanquished by the delay, the disobedience, 
and the cowardice of his own officers. Tie reposed in his winter ciuarters 
of Crotona, in the full assurance that the two passes of the T.ucanian 
hills were guarded by his cavalry. They were betrayed by treachery 
or weakness; and the rapid m.arch of the Goths scarcely ailowed time 
for the escape of Belisarius to the coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and 
army were assembled for the relief of Uusciiinuip, or Ko.ssanp,“‘ a 
fortress sixty furlongs from the ruins of Kybaris, where the nobles of 
Lucania had taken refuge. In the. first attempt the Roman forces were 
dissipated by a storm. In the second, they approached the sliore; but 
they saw the hills covered with archers, the landing-pliico defended by a 
line of spears, and the king of the Gotlis imi>atient for battle. The 
conqueror of Italy retired with a sigh, and continued to languish, in- 
glorious and inactive, till Antonina, who had been sent to Gonstantinople 
to solicit succours, obtained, after the death of the empress, the per- 
mission of his return. 

The five last campaigns of Belisarius might abate the envy of his 
competitors, whose eyes had been dazzled and wounded by the blaze 
of his former glory. Instead of delivering Italy from the Goths, he 
had wandered like a fugitive along the coast, without daring to march 
into the country, or to accept llic bold and repeated challenge of Totila. 
Ifet in the judgment of tlie few who could discriminate coun.sels from 
e ^ents, and compare the instruments with the execution, he appeared 
a more consummate master of the art of war than in the season of his 
prosperity, when he presented two captive kings before the throne of 
Jpstinian. The valbiir of Belisarius was not chilled by age: his prudence 
was matured by experience; but the moral virtues of humanity and 
justice seem to have yielded to the hard necessity of the tiroes. The 

“Ruscia, the navale TIturiorum, was Iranstcrrcil to the lUslanec of sixty 
stadia to Kusciaiiiim, Ro.ssaiio, an archbishopric without suffragans. The 
republic of Sybaris is now the estate of the Duke of Corigliaiio (Riedesel, 
Travels into Magna Grajcia and Sicily, p, iGG-iyi), 
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parsimony or poverty of the emperor compelled him to deviate from the 
rule of conduct which had deserved the love and confidence of the 
Italians. The war was maintained by tlic oppression of Ravenna, Sicily, 
and all the faithful subjects of the empire; and the rigorous prosecution 
of Herodian provoked that injured or guilty officer to deliver Spoleto 
into the hands of the enemy. The avarice of Antonina, which had been 
sometimes diverted by love, now reigned without a rival in her breast . 
lielisarius himself had always understood that riches, in a corrupt age, 
arc the suiiport and ornament of personal merit. And it cannot be pre- 
sumed that he should stain his honour for the public service, without 
applying a part of the spoil to his private emolument. The hero had 
escaped the sword of the barbarians, but the dagger of conspiracy 
awaited his return. In the midst of wealth and honours, Artaban, who 
had chastised the African tyrant, complained of the ingratitude of 
courts. He aspired to Pripjecta, the emperor’s niece, who wished to 
reward her deliverer ; blit the impediment of his previous marriage was 
asserted by the piety of Theodora. The pride of royal descent was 
irritated by flattery; and the service in which he gloried had proved 
him capable of bold and sanguinary deeds. The death of Justinian was 
resolved, but the conspirators delayed the execution till they could 
surprise Belisarius, disarmed and naked, in the palace of Constantinople. 
Not a hope could be entertained of shaking his long-tried fidelity; and 
they justly dreaded the revenge, or rather justice, of the veteran general, 
who might speedily assemble an army in Thrace to punish the assassins, 
and perhaps to enjoy the fruits of their crime. Delay afforded time 
for rash communications and honest confcssion.s: Artaban and his accom- 
plices were condemned by the senate, but the extreme clemency of 
Justinian detained them in the gentle confinement of the palace, till he 
pardoned their flagitious attempt against his tlironc and life. If the 
emperor forgave his enemies, he must cordially embrace a friend whose 
victories were alone remembered, and who was endeared to^ his prince 
by the recent circumstance of their common danger. Belisarius reposed 
from his toils, in the high station of general of the East and count of 
the domestics; and' the older consuls and patricians respectfully yielded 
the precedency of rank to the peerless merit of the first of the Romans.'^'' 
The first of the Romans still submitted to be the slave of his wife; but 
the servitude of habit and affection became less disgraceful when the 

con.spiracy is related liy Procopius (Gothic. ]. iii. _c. 3 i> 32) with 
such freedom and candour tliat the liberty of the Anecdotes gives him nothing 
to add. , , , 

[Spoleto was betrayed by Herodian in S 4 S A.ii. It was recovered by the 
empire in was lost once more about S 49 A.D., and was recovered finally 
in 5S2.— 0 .’ S.j 

“The honours of Belisarius are gladly commemorated by his secretary 
(Procop. Goth. 1. iti. c. 3Sj 1. iv. c, 21). The title of SrpdnrYos is ill trans- 
lated, at least in this instance, by prififectus preetorio; and to a mditary char- 
acter, magister railitum is more proper and applicable (Ducange, Gloss. Griec. 
p. I4«!8, 14SO). 
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death of Theodora had removed the baser influeiic'e f)f fear. Joannina 
their daughter, and the sole heires.s of their fortv\nes, was betrothed to 
vViiastasius, the grandson, or rather the ne[)li('W, of the empress,-' whose 
kind inlerjrosition forwarded the coiisunimation of their youthful loves. 
But the power of 'I'heodora e.^pired, the parents of Joannina returned, 
and her honour, [rerhaps her liappiness, were saerilieed to the. revenge 
of an unfeeling mother, who dissolverl the imperfect nuptials before 
they had been ratified by the eeremonios of the church. 

Before tlw; departure of Belisarius, I’erusia was besieged, and few 
cities were impregnable to the Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and 
Crotona still resisted the barbarians; and when 'Polila asked in mar- 
riage one of the daughters of Krance, he was slung by the just reproach 
that the king of Italy was unworthy of his title till it was acknowledged 
by the Roman people. 'Phrec thousaml of the bravest soldiers had been 
left to defend the capital. On the .suspicion of a monopoly, they 
massacred the governor, and announced to Justinian, by a deputation 
of the clergy, that, unless their offence was pardoned, and their arrears 
were satisfied, they should instantly accept the tempting offers of 'I’otila. 
Hut theji)Ciiccr veh'>J?i>cece(!ed.Lo.lhe conjinand (his name was Diogenes) 
deserved their esteem and confidence; anti the Goths, instearl of finding 
tin easy conquest, cncottiUercd a vigorous resisliince from the sodiers 
and jieople, who patiently endured the loss of tlm port and of all mari- 
limo suiiplicH. The siege of Rome would ptirhtiits liave been raised, if 
the lil)crality of 'Potilii to the Istiitrians liiid not encouniged .some of 
llteir venal countrymen to c.oi>y the oxamidc of treason. In ti dark night, 
while the Gothic truinjicla sounded ttn another sitle, they sihtntly ojtenctl 
the gate of St. Ikiul: the btirbarifins ru.shed into the city; find the flying 
garri.soii was intercepted before they could reach the luirhour of Gen- 
tuincella;. A .soldier trained in the school of Belisarius, Paul of C’ilicia, 
retired with four hundred men to the mole of ITiidrian. 'Phey reijclled 
the Goths; but they felt the apjiroach of famine; and their fiversion to 
the taste of hor.sc-flc.sh confirmed their resolution to risk tlie event of a 
desperate and decisive sally. But their spirit itcsensibly stooped to the 
offers of capitulat ion: they retrieved their arreiirs of )>ay, and preservetl 

Alctnaiiiiu.s (ad Hbt, Arcaiifiiu, p. (iS |loin. iii, ji. ,(rk, ed, lloini|), Ducangc 
(fi'amiliie Uyzaiil. p. pR), anil 1 IcinciTiii.s (lli.st. Juris (Jvilis, ii, .i.Ct), all lliree 
repraseiit Ana.stiisiiis a.s llic son iif_ tin; rlauf>hti-r of Tlwodiira ; and their 
opitnein firmly reposes on the imamhiguous icsliuiony nf I’nwopins (Aiiecilot. 
c- 4 i S — OvyarplSif twice repeated). And yet I will n’lwirk, i, 'I'hat in the 
year 5,17 Theodora could .scfireely have a Kraudson at the age of pnherlyi 
3. That we arc totally ignorant of tliLs daughter and her luoihand; and, 3. That 
'I’heodora concealed her hfistard.s, anil that her grandson by Jitslinian would 
have been heir-apparent of the empire. 

“The aiiaprJiiiaTa, or sins, of the hero in Italy and after his return, are 
manilested tiTro/ioKoXiVTws, and most prolmbly swclled-j hy the author of the 
Anecdotes (c. /|, 5). The designs of Anlonhiii were favoured hy the flnctiiat- 
ing jurisprudence of Jmstiiiiiin. On the law of marriage and divorce, that 
emperor was trneho vcrsalilior (Ilcincccius, Element, Juris Civil, ad Oruinem 
Panilect. P. iv, No. 
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their arms and horses, I)y enlisting in the service of Totila; their chiefs, 
who pleaded a laudable attachment to their wives and children in the 
East, were dismissed witli honour; and above four hundred enemies, 
who had taken refuge in the sanctuaries, were saved by the clemency 
of the victor. He no longer entertained a wish of destroying the edifices 
of Rome,“" which he now respected as the seat of the Gothic kingdom: 
the senate and people were restored to their country; the means of 
subsistence were liberally provided; and Totila, in the robe of peace, 
exhibited the eq uestri an ganics of the circus. Whilst he amused the~eye§. 
of the multitude,, four hundred vessels were prepared for the embarka- 
tion of his troops.. The ciUes of Rheg^uin and Tarentum were. reduced; 
he passed into Sidiy, the object of his implacable resentment; and the 
island was strippccrof its gold and silver, of tlie fruits of the earth, and 
of an infinite number of horses, sheep, and oxen. Sardinia and Corsica 
obeyed the fortune of Italy; and the sea-coast of Greece was visited by 
a fleet of three hundred galleys.^’ The Goths were landed in Corcyra 
and the ancient continent of Epirus; they advanced as far as Nicopolis, 
the trophy of Augustus, and Dodona,®'* once famous by the oracle of 
Jove. In every step of his victories the wise barbarian repeated to 
Justinian his desire of peace, applauded the concord of their predeces- 
sors, and offered to employ the Gothic arms in the service of the empire. 

Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace, but he neglected the prosecu- 
tion of war; and the indolence of his temper disappointed, in some 
degree, the obstinacy of his passions. From this salutary slumber the 
emperor was awakened by the pojie Vigiliits and the patrician Cethegus, 
who appeared before his throne, and adjured him, 'in the name of God 
and (he people, to resume the conquest and deliverance of Italy. In 
the choice of the generals, caprice, as well as judgment, was shown. A 
fleet and army sailed for the relief of Sicily, under the conduct of 
Liberius; but his want of youth and experience were afterwards dis- 
covered, and before he touched the shores of the island he was overtaken 

"The Romans were stilt nltadicd to the monuments of their ancestors; 
and accordiiiK to Procopius (Goth. 1 , iv. c. aa [tom. ii. p. 573, cd. Honn]^, 
the galley of /Eneas, of a single rank ol oars, 25 feel in breadth, 120 m 
length, wa.s pre.served entire in the navalia, near Monte Tcstacco, at the foot 
of the Aventine (Narclini, Roma Antica, i. vii. c. 0, p. 466; Donatus, Roma 
Afitk/ua, I. iv. c. 13, p. 334). Out all antiquity is ignorant of this relic. 

. "In thc.se seas Procopius .searched without success for the isle of Calypso. 
He was shown, at Phaeacia or Corcyra, the petrified ship of Ulysses (Odyas. 
xiii. 163) ; liut he found it a recent fabric of . many stones, dedicated by a 
merchant to Jupiter Casiirs ( 1 . iv. c. 22 Jlora. ii. p. S 7 Si ed. Bonn!). Eusta- 
thius had supposed ft to be the fanciful Iikencs.s of a rock. 

” M. D’Anvillc (Memoires de I’Acad. tom. xxxii. ip. SI.V528) illustrates the 
gulf of Ambracia; but he cannot ascertain the. situation of Dodona. A 
country in sight of Italy is less known than the wilds of America. 

[“ Dodona once famous by the oracle of Jove." The site of this once famous 
place cannot now be fixed witli accuracy, though strong presumption ext^s 
that the fertile valley of Joannina was the territory of Dodona, and that the 
ruins upon the hill of Kaslritza at the soulhcrn end of the lake of Joannina 
are those of the ancient citv. — O. S.] 
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by his successor. Jn the place of Libcrius the roiispiralor ^rtaban was 
raised from a prison to military honours, in the pious iiresumplion that 
gratitude would animate his valour and fortify his allegiance. Ilelisarius 
repo.sed in the shade of his laurels, but the command of the principal 
army was reserved for Gernianus,”" the emperor’s nephew, whose rank 
and merit had been long dejiressed l)y the jealousy of the court. 'I’heo- 
dora had injured him in the rights of a private citizen, the marriage 
of his children, and the testament f)f his brother; and although his 
conduct was pure and blameless, Jastinian was displeased that he should 
be thought worthy of the confidence of the malcontents. 'I’lic life of 
Germanus was a lesson of implicit obedience; he nobly refused to 
prostitute his name and character in the factions of the circus; the 
gravity of his manners was tern] wired by innocent cheerfulness; and his 
riches were lent without interest to indigent or deserving friends. Ilis 
valour had formerly triumphed over the ^Iayi,>nians.of the Ganube.and 
the rebels of Africa: the first report of his promotion revived Ihe hopes 
of the Italians; and he was privately assured that a crowd of Roman 
deserters wouhl abandon, on his apprcuich, the standard of Totila. Ilis 
second marriage with Malasontha, the grand-daugliter of 'I'heodoric, 
endeared Germanus to the Goths thcntselves ; and they marched with 
reluctance against the father of a n»yal infant, the, last offspring of the 
line of Amali.'"’ A splendid allowance was assigned by the emperor: 
the general contributed his private fortune; his two sons were popular 
and active; and he surpassed, in the promplilutle [unl suecess of his 
levies, the expectation of mankind, lie wa.s permitted to .select some 
squadrons of Thracian cavalry: the veterans, as well as the youth of 
t'onstantinnplc and Europe, engaged their vokmlnry service; and as 
far as the heart of Germany, hLs fame and liberality attracted the aid 
of the barbarians. The Romans advanced to Sardiea; an army of 
Sclavonians fled before their march; but within two days of their final 
departure the designs of Germanus were terminated by his malady and 
death. Yet the impulse which he had given to the Italian war still 
continued to act with energy and effect. 'I'he maritime towns, Ancona, 
('rotona, Ceiitumcella*, resisted the assaults of 'J'otila. Sicily was re- 
duced by the zeal of Artnban, and the Gothic navy wiis defeated near 
the coast of the Hadriatic. The two fleets were almost cciual, forty- 
seven to fifty galleys: the victory W!is decided by the knowledge and 
dexterity of the Greeks; hut the ships were so closely grappled that only 
twelve of the Gotlis escaped from this unfortunate conflict. They af- 
fected to depreciate an clement in which they were unskilled; hut their 

“See the acts of Germanus in the public (Vandal. 1. ii. e. i6, 17, 18; Goth. 
1 . iii. c. 3t, 32) and privarc history (Aiiecdot. c. s)i and lho,se of hi.s son 
Justip, in Agathias ( 1 . iv. p. ijo, 131 Ip. 250 sq., ed. Hoiinl). Notwithstanding 
an ambiguous exprc-ssion of Jornandc.s, fralri sno, Alctnannns has proved tliat 
he was' the sou of. tl>e pmperflr’s .brother. 

“Conjuncta Atiicioriini gens cutn Amalu stirpe spem adhiic utrluscpie generis 
promittit (Joriiandcs, c. 60, p. 703). He wrote at Ravenna before the death 
<it Totil" 
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own experience confirmed the truth of a maxim, that the master of the 
sea will always acciuire the dominion of the land.'" 

After the loss of Germanus, the nations were provoked to smile by 
the strange intelligence that the command of the Roman armies wa.s 
given to a eunuch. But the eunuch Narses"-' is ranked among the few 
who have rescued that unhappy name from the contempt and hatred 
of mankind. A feeble, diminutive body concealed the soul of a states- 
man and a warrior. His youth had been employed in the management 
of the loom and distaff, in the cares of the household, and the service 
of female luxury; but while his hands were busy, he secretly exercised 
the faculties of a vigorous and discerning mind. A stranger to the 
schools and the camp, he studied in the palace to dissemble, to flatter, 
and to persuade; and as soon as he approached the person of the 
emperor, Justinian listened with surprise and pleasure to the manly 
counsels of his chamberlain and private treasurer.'”' The talents of 
Narses were tried and improved in frequent embassies: he led an army 
into Italy, acquired a practical knowledge of the war and the country, 
and presumed to .strive with the genius of Belisarius. Twelve years 
after his return the eunuch w!is chosen to achieve the conquests which 
had been left Imperfect by the first of the Roman generals. Instead of 
being dazzled by vanity or emulation, he seriously declared that, unless 
he were armed with an adequate force, he would never consent to risk 
his own glory and that of his sovereign. Justinian granted to the 
favourite what he might have denied to the hero: the Gothic war was 
rekindled from its ashes, and the preparations were not unworthy of 
the ancient majesty of the empire. The key of the public treasure was 
put into his hand to collect magazines, to levy soldiers, to purchase arms 
and horses, to discharge the arrears of pay, and to tempt the fidelity 
of the fugitives and deserters. The b^'qopjs of Germanus were still in 
arms; they halted at Salona in "Sic expectation of a new leader, and. 

“The third book of Procoi)iu.s is terminated liy tiic death of Germanus 
(Add. i. iv. e, 23, 2i\, 2S, 26). 

^ Procoi)iu.s relates "the wliolc scries of this second Gothic war and the victory 
of Narses ( 1 . iv, c. 21, 26-35). A .splendid scene 1 Among the six subjects 
of epic poetry which Ta.sso revolved in his mind, he licsitatcd between the 
conquests of Italy by Belisarius and by Narses (Haylcy’s Works, vol. iv. 
p. 70 ). 

’“The cotmtry of Narses is unknown, since he must not he confounded 
with the Pcrsarmcnian, Procopius styles him (Goth. 1 , it. c. [tom. ii- 
p. 199, «d. Bonn]) puffiKimt' x/»)g(iTMi' Tafilas) Paul Warnefrid ( 1 . ii. c. 3, 
p. 776), Charlulariu.s : Marcellinus adds the _ name of Cubicularius, In an 
inscription on the Salarian bridge lie is entitled .Ex-consul, Ex-priepositus, 
Cubiculi Patricius (Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, j. xiii. c. 25). The law 
of Theodosius against eunuchs was obsolete or abolished (Annotation xx,), 
but the foolish prophecy of tlie Romans subsisted in full vigour (Procop. 
1 . iv. c, 21 [tom. ii. p. 571, ed. Bonn]). 

[There were two Persarmcnians of the name of Narses, of whom one 
deserted to the Romans and the other received the deserter. The latter, who 
is called i^curiKiiiis ra/uas, the imperial treasurer, is, as Procopius says, the 
inriivirfii"! in whom we are interested.— O. S.l . . 
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legions of subjects and nllies were created by the well-known libetalily 
of (he eunuch Nurses. The king of (he T,oinbar(ls ''' satisfied or sur- 
passed the obligations of a treaty, by leniling two thousand two hundred 
of his bravest warriors, who were followed liy three Ihmi.sand of their 
martial altendant.s. Three thousand Heruli fought on horseback under 
riiilcmuth, their native chief; and the nolde Aratiis, who adopted the 
manners and disciidiiie'of Rome, conducted a liand of veterans of the 
same nation. Dagislheus was released from pri.son to command the 
Huns; and Kobad, the grandson and nephew of the fJreat King, was 
conspicuous by the regal tiara at the. head of his faithful Persians, who 
had devoted themselves to the fortunes of their tnince.''''’ Absolute in 
the exercise of his authority, more absolute in the affection of his troops, 
Narse.s led a numerous and gallant army from lo Saloiia, 

from whence ho coasted the eastern side of the Hadriatic tis far as the 
confines of Italy. His progrc.ss was checked. 'I'he Knst could not supply 
vessels capable of transporting such multitudes of men and horses. The 
Franks, srfiQ.in the genert}! confusion had usurped l,ho greater part of, 
tlVc Yenetian province, refused a. free passage to the friends of the 
Lombards^ 'I'he station of Verona was occupied by I'eias with the flower 
of the Gothic forces; and that skilful commander had overspread the 
adjacent country with the fall of woods and the inundation of waters.'"’ 
In this perplexity an officer of experience projiosed a measure, secure 
by the appearance of rashness, that the Roman army should cautiously 
advance along the sea-shore, while the licet iircceded their march, and 
successively cast a bridge t).fJil<Kils oyer the m ouths of the riv(»rs, the 
Timavus, the brenta, the Adige, tiiml Uic Po, that fall iiUo" thoUTiSriatic 
to the north of Ravenna. Nine days he reposed in the city, collected 
Ihe fragments of the Italian army, and marched lowai'ds Rimini to 
meet the defiance of an iirsulting enemy. 

The prudence of Nurses impelled him to speedy and decisive action. 
His lowers were the last effort of the slate; the cost of eiidi day accu- 
mulated the enormous account, and the natii)n.s, untrained to discipline 

“'Paul WarnefrkI, the LombanI, rccorcl.s witli I'oiiipliW’cncy the .siiccinir, 
service, and honuurahlc dismi.ssion of his comilryiuen -Roaiattje reiiiuhlicic 
atlver.suni scmiilos adjutoi'c.s fiicrunt (I. ii. c. i, p. 77.}, edil. f'lrdt.). I am ,siir- 
pri-sed lliat Alhoiu, llicir. martial king, diil not lead liis subjects in jier.son. 

[dibboii here is in error. He has followwl translators in place of the Greek 
of the original. ^el'Ta^-o^7■fout t« koI reads Procopius (.(lulli. Bell. 

lil). iv. c. 26), but Gibbon prefers to follow the I.atiii translation of Maltretns, 
which by some unaccountable over.sight translates tile aliovc phrase bis millc 
<hiccnto.s, or, in other words, two thoiuiaiul two buiu)red.--0. S.j 

“He was, if not an impostor, the sun of the liliiid Zames, .saved by com- 
passion and educated in the Byzantine court by the various motives of tiolicy, 
pride, and generosity (Procop. JVr.sic. I. i. c. aj |tom. i. p. 115, ed. Honnl). 

'“In, the time of Augustus and in the middle age,s the whole wa.stc from 
Aquilcia to Ravenna was covered with woods, lakes, and morasses. Maiijias 
sididued nature, and the land has been cultivated, since the waters are coiifmed 
and emliankcd. Sec the Icanieil researches of Mnratorl {Antiiiuitat. Italia: 
Mcdji|>Evi, tom. i. dissert, xxi. p. 253, 254), from Vifuvjus, Strabo, lierodian, 
old charters, and local Icnowlcdge. 
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or fatigue, might be rashly provoked to turn their arms against each 
other, or against their Ijenefactor. The same considerations might have 
tempered the ardour of Totila. But he was conscious that the clergy 
and people of Italy aspired to a second revolution: he felt or suspected 
the rapid progress of treason, and he resolved to risk the Gothic kingdom 
on the chance of a day, in which the valiant would be animated by 
instant danger, and the disaffected might be awed by mutual ignorance. 
In his march from Ravenna the Roman general chastised the garrison 
of Rimini, traversed in a direct line the hills of Urbino, and re-entered 
the Flaminian way, nine miles beyond the perforated rock, an obstacle 
of art and nature which might have stopped or retarded his progress."' 
The Goths were assembled in the neighbourhood of Rome, they advanced 
without delay to seek a superior enemy, and the two armies approached 
each other at the distance of one hundred furlongs, between Tagina 
and the sepulchres of the Gauls."" The haughty message of Narses was 
an offer not of peace, but of pardon. The answer of the Gothic king 
declared his resolution to die or conquer. “ What day,” said the mes- 
senger, “ will you fix for Uie combat? ” “ The eightli day,” replied 
Jotila; biit early the next morning he attempted to surprise a foe 
suspicious of deceit and prepared for battle. Ten thousand Heruli and 
Lombards, of approved valour and .doubtful faith, yvere placed iri the 
centra. Each of the wings was composed , pf eight . thousand.Romans; ifi? 
right was guarded by the cavalry of the Huns, the left was covered by 
fifteen hundred cliosen horse, destined, according to the emergencies 
of action, to sustain the retreat of their friends, or to encompa.s.s the 
flank of the enemy. From his proper station at the head of the right 
wing, the eunuch rode along the line, expressing by his voice and 
countenance the assurance of victory, exciting the soldiers of the emperor 
to punish the guilt and madness of a hand of robbers, and exposing 
to their view gold chains, collars, and bracelets, the rewards of military 

""The Fliptiinian way, as it is corrected from the Itineraries, and the 
best itiocleru maps, by 13 'Anville (Analyse dc I’ Italic, p. 147-163'), may be 
thus .stated: Romk to Narii.i, 51 Roman miles; Tcrni, 57; Spnicto, 75; Foligno, 
88; Nocera, 103; Ca'gli, I4i': Intorcisa, 157; Fossorobronc, 160; Fanu, 176; 
Pesaro, 184; Rimini, 208 — ahout 189 ^ghsh miles. 'He lakes no notice of 
tlie death of Totila; but Wcsseling (Itincrar. p. 614) exchanges, for the field 
of Tapiiias, the unknown appellation of Planias, eight miles from Nocera. 

“ Taginje, or rather Tadin.v, is mentioned by Pliny [iii. 19] ; but the bishopri; 
of that obscure town, a mile from- Gualdo, in llie plain, was united, in the 
year 1007, with that of Nocera. Tlie signs of antiquity are preserved in the 
local appellations, Possufo, the camp ; Cafiraia, Caprea; Uastia, Busta Galloriim. 
See Cluverius (Italia Antiqua. 1 , it. c. 6, p. 61S, 616, 617), Lucas Holstenius 
(Annotat. ad Cluver. p. 85, 86), Guazze.si (Dis.sertat. p. 177-217, a professed 
inquiry), and the maps of the ecclesiastical state and the march of Ancona, by 
r.e Maire and Magini. 

“The battle was fought in tiie' year of Rttmc i{s8; and the consul Decius, 
by devoting his own life, assured the triumph of his country and his colleague 
Fabius (T. Liv, x. 28, ,29). Procopius ascribes to Camillus the victory of 
the Busfa Gallormn [tom. ii. p. 610, ed. Bonn) ; and his error is branded by 
Cluverius with the national reproach of Grsecorum nugamenla; 
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virtue. From the event of a single combat they drew an omen of 
success; and they beheld with pleasure the courage of fifty archers, who 
maintained a small eminence against three successive attacks of the 
Gothic cavalry. At the distance only of two bow-sliols the armies 
spent the morning in dreadful suspense, and the Romans lasted some 
necessary food without imloo.sening the ciiirass fn'oi their breast or 
the bridle from their liorses. Names awaited the charge; and it was 
delayed by Totila till he had received his last succours of two thoiusand 
Gotlis. While he consumed the hours in friiitlcss treaty, the king ex- 
hibited in a narrow spiice the strength and agility of a warrior. His 
armour was enchased with gold; his purple Ininncr floated with the 
wind: he cast his lance into the air, caught it with the right hand, shifted 
it to the left, threw himself backwards, recovered his scat, and managed 
a fiery steed in all the paces and evolutions of the eciucstrian school. 
As soon as the succours had arrived, he retired to his tent, a.s.sumed the 
dress and arms of a private soldier, aiul gave the signal of battle. 
The first line of cavalry advanced with more courage than discretion, 
and left behind them the infanti-y of the second line. I'hcy were soon 
engaged between tlie horns of a crescent, into which the adverse wings 
had been insensibly curved, and were stilulcd ironi cither side by the 
volleys of four thoiusand archers. Their ardour, and even their distress, 
drove them forwards to a close and uneiiiial conflict, in which they 
could only use their lances against an enemy equally skilled in all the 
instruments of war. A generous emulation iiisiiirod the Rtmians and 
tlieir barbarian allies; and Narscs, who calmly viewed and directed 
their efforts, doubted to whom he should adjudge the prize of superior 
bravery. The Gothic cavalry was astoni.slu!d and disordered, pressed 
and broken; and the line of infantry, instead of presenting their spears 
nr opening their intervals, were trampled under the feat of the llying 
horse. Six thousand of the Goths were slaughtered without mercy in 
the field of Tiigina. I'hcir prince, with five attendants, was overtaken 
by Asbad,. of race of thc^icpklic: ** Spare the king of I'laly," cried 
a loyal voice, liniV As b ad struck' iTis lance thniugh the I)ody of Totila. 
The blow was instantly revenged by the faithful Gotlis: they trans- 
ported their dying monarch seven miles beyond the scene of his (li.sgrace, 
and his last moments were not embittered by the presence of an enemy. 
Compassion afforded him the shelter of an obscure tomb ; but the 
Romans were not satisfied of their victory till they Iiehcld the corpse 
of the Gothic king. His hat, enriched with gems, and his bloody robe, 
were presented to Justinian by the mc.sscngcrs of triumph.'"’ 

As soon as Narscs had paid his devotions to the Author of victory 
and the blessed Virgin, his peculiar patroness,'" Ii0_praiat5d,.-ifi.war£l£d, 

".Theophancs, Chron. p. 193 [tom. i. p. 354, ctl. Itonnl. Hist. Mi.scelt. 1 . xvi. 
p. 108. 

“Evagfiiis, 1 . iv. c. 24, The inspiration of the Virgin revealed to Narses 
the day, and the word, of biittle (Paul Diacon. 1 . it, c. .t, p. 77 ( 3 ). 
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jincj dismissed il)c„LQiii{)aj:ds. The villages had been reduced to ashes 
by these valiant savages: they ravished matrons and virgins on the 
altar; their retreat was diligently watched by a strong detachment of 
regular forces, who prevented a repetition of the like disorders. The 
victorious eunuch pui-sued his march through Tuscany, accepted the 
submission of the_ Goths, heard the acclamations and often the com- 
plaints of the Italians, and encompassed the walls of Rome with the 
remainder of his formidable host. Round the wide circumference Narses 
assigned to himself and to each of his lieutenants a real or a feigned 
attack, while he silently marked the place of easy and unguarded en- 
trance. Neither the fortifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor of the port, 
could long delay the progress of the conqueror; and Justinian once 
more received the keys of R ome, which, under his rcigii, had been five' 
times t akeiTiind re covered.^’’ But the deliverance of Rome was the last 
calamity of Ihe Rohiah’peop'e. The barbarian allies of Narses too fre- 
quently confounded the privileges of peace and war. The despair of the 
flying Goths found some consolation in sanguinary revenge; and three 
hundred youths of the noblest families, who had been sent as hostages 
beyond the Po, were inhumanly slain by the successor of Tolila. The 
fate of the senate suggests an awful lesson of the vicissitude of human 
affairs. Of the senators whom Totila had banished from their country^ 
some were rescued by . an officer of_ Belisarius and transported from 
Campania to Sicily,_ while others were too guilty to" confide in the 
clemency of Justiniah, or too poor to provide horses for thejr .escape 
.to., the .sea-shorq. Their brethren languished five years" "in 'a~staie of 
indigence and exile; the victory of Narses revived their hopes; but their 
premature return to the metropolis was prevented by the furious Goths, 
and all the fortresses of Campania were stained with patrician blood. 
After a period of thirteen centuries the institution of Romulus expired ; 
and if the nobles of Rome still assumed the title of senators, few subse- 
quent traces can be discovered of a public council or constitutional 
order. Ascend .six hundred years, and contemplate the kings of the 
earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or freedmen of the Roman 
senate! ** 

The Gothic war was yet alive. The bravest of the nation retired 
beyond the Po, and Teias was unanimously cliosen to succeed and re- 

■“’EjrJ rairov p«<n\eiot>rot rb nit/tirroi' fProcop. Goth. W). iv. C, 

tom. ii. p. 632, ed. Bonn.] In the year 536 by Belisarius, in 546 by Totila, in 
547 by Belisarius, in 549 by Totila, and in 552 by Narses. Maltretus had in- 
advertently translated sextwn; a. mistake which he afterwards retracts; but 
the mischief was done ; and Cousin, with a train of French and Latin readers, 
have fallen into the snare. _ 

“Compare two passages of Procopius ( 1 . iii. c. 26, 1 . iv. c. 34 [tom, li. 
p. .389 and 633, ed. BontiJ), which, with some collateral hints from Marcelliiius 
and Jornandes, illustrate the state of the expiring senate, 

“ See, in the example of ■ Pru'sias, as it is delivered in the fragments of 
Polybius (Excerpt. Legat. xcvii. p. 927, 928), a curious picture of a royal 

sl'tyA 
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vcngc* Iheir rlop-'irU’d hi’ro. 'I’he now king iinniediiiU'ly sent amhassiulors 
to implore, or rather to ]uiri;hase, the aid of the l'"rtinks, and nobly 
lavished fov the pul)lic safely the riches which had heetv deposited in 
the palace of f’avia. 'Fhe residin' of the royal treasure was guarded 
I)y his brollicr Aligern, at C'lima; in Campania; hut the strong castle 
which I'l'tila had fortified was closely besieged by the arms of Narscs. 
From the Alps to the foot of Mount Vesuvius^ tlic Gothic king hy 
rapid and secret inarches advanced to the relief of his Iirother, eluded 
the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and iiitehed his camp on the lianks 
of the vSarnus or Draco,'-' which flows from Nnceria into the hay of 
Naples. The river separated the two armies; sixty days were consumed 
ill distant tmil fruitless combats, and Teitis maintained this important 
post till he was dc.scrted hy his fleet and the hope of suksistence. With 
reluctant, .steps he ascended the fjiclartan mount, where the ifliysirians 
of Rome, since the time of Galen had sent their pjitients for the benefit 
of the air and the milk.'" Hut the Goths soon emlivaced a more gen- 
erous resolution — to descend the hill, to dismiss tlicir horses, and to 
die in arms and in the possession of freedom. I'he king marched at 
their head, hearing in hi.s right hand a lance, and !in am[)le buckler 
in his left: with the one he struck dctid the foremo.sl of the asstiilants, 
witli the other he received the wctipons which every hand was ambitious 
to aiui against his life. After a combat of many hours, his left arm was 
fatigued by the weight of twelve javelins which huag from his shield. 
Without moving from his ground or suspending his blows, (he hero 
called aloud on his attendants for a frc.sh Inickler, Init in the moment 
while his side was micoverod, it was pierced hy a morlai dart. He fell; 
and his head, exalted on a spear, proclaimed ti> the nations (h;it the 
Gothic kingdom was no more. Rut (he example of his death served only 
to aiiimiite the companions wlio litid sworn to perish with their leader. 
They fought till darkness descended on the earth. They repo.sed on 
their arms. 'Fhe combat was renewed with the relurn of light, and main- 
tained with unabated vigour till the evening of (he second day. The. 
repose of a second night, the want of water, and the lo.sa of their bravest 
champions, determined the surviving Goths to accept the fair capitula- 
tion which the prudence of Nar.scs wius inclined to propose. J’hej em- 
braced the alternative of residing in Italy as the subjects and soldiers 
Qr'Juslm’ia^' "or' departing with a portion of their {irivate wealth in 

“The A/iiticwi> of Procojiius ((Jolh. I. iv. c, .es) is evidently the Siirnus. 
The text i.s .iccuscd (ir .nltcred by the ra.sli violence of Cluvcriu.s ( 1 . iv. c. ,3, 
IX irsd) : but Caniillo Pellegrini of Naple.s (l)i.seor.si sopra la (.lainpania 
Felice, p. 330, 331 ) has proved from old records that a,s early as the year to 
that river was called the Dracontio, or Uracnncclli). 

■"'Galen (de Method. Mcdcndi, 1 , v. apiKl Chivcr. 1 , iv. c. 3, p. iiSP, nCo) 
dc.snnbcs llic lofty site,' pure air, and rich milk of Mount Eaclarin.s, whose 
medicinal licncfits were equally known and .sought in the time of .Syiumachu.s 
( 1 . vi. Episl. 18 [17?]), and Casslodoms (Var, xi. 10). Nothing i.s now 
left except the name of the town of J ‘•it ere 
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search of some independent country Yet the oath of fidelity or exile 
was alike rejected by one thousand Goths, who liroke away before the 
treaty was signed, and boldly effected their retreat to the walls of Pavia. 
The spirit as well as the situation of Aligcrn prompted him to imitate 
rather than to bewail hi.s brother; a strong and dexterous archer, he 
transpierced with a single arrow the armour and breast of his antagonist, 
and his military conduct defended Cuinse ■”* above a year against the 
•forces of the Romans. Their industry had scooped the Sibyl’s cave'*” 
into a prodigious mine; combustible materials were introduced to con- 
sume the temporary jirops: the wall and the gate of Cwrnc sunk into 
the cavern, but the ruins formed a deep and inacce.ssible precipice. On 
the fragment of a rock Aligern stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly 
surveyed the hopeless condition of his country, and judged it more 
honourable to lie the friend of Narscs than the skive of the Franks. 
After the death of Tolas the Roman general separated his troops to 
reduce the cities of Italy; Lucca sustained a long and vigorous siege, 
and such was the humanity or the prudence of Narscs, that the repeated 
perfidy of the inhabitants could not provoke him to exact the forfeit 
lives of thoir hostages. These hostages were dismissed in safety, and 
their grateful zeal at length subductl the obstinacy of their country- 
men.'*" 

Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was overwhelmed by a new 
deluge of barbarians. A feeble youth, the grandson of Clovis, reigned 
over the Austra.sians or Oriental Franks. The guardians of Theodebald 
entertained with coldness arid reluctance the magnificent promises of 
the Gothic ambassadors. But the spirit of a martial people outstripped 
the timid counsels of the court; t wo brothers. Loth aire and Buccelin.'**' 
the dukes of the Alamanni, stood forth as the leaders of the Italian 
war, and seventy-five thousand Germans descended in the autumn from 

"Boat (tom. xi. p. 2, etc.) conveys to his favourite Bavaria this remnant 
of Goths, who by others are buried in the mountains of Uri, or restored to 
their native isle of Gothland (Ma.scou, Aniiot. xxi.). 

■“I leave ScaUp;cr (Animadvers. in Eu-seb. p. 5p) and Salmasius (Excr- 
cital. Pliiiian. p. sr, 52) to quarrel about the origin of Cum®, the oldest of , 
the Greek colonies in Italy (.Strah. 1 . v._p. 372 [p. 2.(3, ed. Casauh.j,; Velleius 
Paterculus, 1 . i. c. 4), already vacant in Juvenal's lime (Salir. iii. Iv. 2J), 
and now in ruins. 

“ Agathias ( 1 . i. p. 2i [c. 10, p. 34, ed. Bonn)) settles the Sibyl’s cave under 
the wall of Ctima:: be agrees with Servius (ad 1 . vi. JEiieid.) ; nor can I 
perceive why their opinion should be rejected by Mcync, the excellent editor 
of Virgil (tom. ii, p. 650, 651). In urbe media seercta rcliglol But Cimise 
was not yet built; and the linc.s G- vi. 96, 97) would become ridiculous if 
.®neas were actually in a Greek city. 

“There is .some difliculty in connecting the 3 Sth chapter of the fourth 
book of the Gothic War of Procopius witli the first book of the history of 
Agathias. We must now relinquish a statesman and soldier to attend the 
footsteps of a poet and rhetorician ( 1 . i. p. 11, 1 . ii. p. edit. Louvre). 

'“Among the fabulous exploits of Buccclln, he discomfited and slew B*2h- 
sarius, subdued Italy and Sicily, etc. See in the Historians of France, Greg- 
ory of Tours (tom. ii. 1 . iii. c. 32, p. 201), and Aimoin (tom. ui. 1 . U; de 
GesUs Francorum, c. z-* p. S 9 ). 
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the Rhaetian Alps into tlie plain of Milan. The vanguard of the Roman 
army was stationed near the To under ll^conduct of FulcariSj a bold, 
Herulitvn, who rashly conceived thaT personal bravery was the sole 
duty and merit of a commander. As he marched without order or 
precaution along the A^.milian way, an ambuscade of Franks suddenly 
rose from the amphitheatre of Parma; Ins troops were surprised and 
route,d, but their leader refused to fly, declaring to the last moment 
that death was less terrible than the angry countenance of Narscs. The 
dejith of Fulcaris, and the letreal of the surviving chiefs, decided the 
fluctuating and rebellious temper of the (loths; they flew to the standard 
of their deliverers, and admitted them into the cities which still resisted 
the arms of the Roman general. The conqueror of Italy opened a free 
passage to the irresistible torrent of barbarians. I'hey passed under the 
walls of Ccsena, and answered by threats and reproaches (he advice of 
Aligern, that the Gothic treasures could no longer repay the labour of 
an invasion. Two thousand Franks were destroyed by the skill and 
Valour of Narses himself, who sallied from Rimini at the head of three 
hundred horse to chastise the licentious rtipinc of their inarch. On the 
confines of fiatnuiuni the two brothers divided their forces. With the 
right wing Buccclin assumed the .siwil of t'ampatiia, Lucrinia, and Brut- 
tium; with the left, J.othairc aeceptetl the plunder of Apulia and 
Calabria. They followed the cotcsl of the Mediterranean and the Hadri* 
atic a.s far as Rhcgiiim and Otranto, and the extreme lands of Italy 
were the term of their destructive progress. The F’ranks, who were 
Olu'istiaiiH and catholicli, contented themselves with sim|)lo pillage and 
occasional murder. But the churches which their piety had .spared were 
stripped by the sacrilegious hands of the .Mainanni, who sacrificed 
horses’ heads to their native deities of the woods and rivers; they 
melted or profaned the consecrated vessels, and the ruins of shrines and 
altars were stained with the blood of the faithful. Buccclin was actu- 
ated by ambition, and Lothairc by avarice. I'he former a.spired to 
restore the Gothic, kingdom; the latter, after a promise to his brother 
of speedy succours, returned by the .same road to deposit his treasure 
beyond the Alps. The strength of their armies was already wasted by 
the change of climate and contagion of disease; the Germans revelled 
in the vintage of Italy, and their owir intemperance avenged in some 
degree the miseries of a defenceless people. 

At the entrance of the spring the fmperial troops who hud guarded 
the cities assembled, to the number of eighteen thousand men, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, Their winter hours had not been consumed 
in idleness. By the command and after the example of Narses, they 
repeated each day their military exercise on fool and on horseback, 

“Agatliia.s notices their super.stilion in a philosoiiliie lone ( 1 . i. p. l8 
fc. 28, St]., cd. Bonn]). At Zur, in Switeerland, idolatry still iircvailed in the 
year 013: St. Cohnnban and St. Gall were the apostles of that rude country; 
and the latter founded an hcrmitaRc, which has swelled Into an ecclesiastical 
tu’incipalily and a populous city, the seat of freedom and commerce. 
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accustomed their ear to obey the sound of the trumpet, and practised 
the steps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From the straits of Sicily, 
Buccelin with thirty thousand Franks and Alamanni slowly moved 
towards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower the bridge of Casilinum, 
covered his right by the stream of the Vulturnu.s, and secured the rest 
of his encampment by a rampart of sharp stakes, and a circle of wag- 
gons whose wheels were buried in the earth. He impatiently expected 
the return of Lpthaire; ignorant, alas! that his brother could never 
return, and that the chief and his army had been swept away by a 
strange disease on the banks of the lake Benacus, between Trent 
and Verona. The banners of Narses soon approached the Vulturnus, 
and the eyes of Italy were anxiously fi-xed on the event of this final con- 
test. Perhaps the talents of the Roman general were most conspicuous 
in the calm operations which precede the tumult of a battle. His skil- 
ful movements intercepted the subsistence of the barbarian, deprived 
him of the advantage of tlie bridge and river, and in the choice of 
the ground and moment of action reduced him to comply with tho 
inclination of his enemy. On tlie morning of the important day, when 
the ranks were already formed, a servant for some trivial fault was 
killed by his master, one of the leaders of the Heruli. The justice 
or passion of Narses was awakened: he summoned the offender to his 
presence, and without listening to his excuses gave the signal to the 
minister of dealh. If the cruel master had not infringed the laws of 
his nation, this arbitrary execution was not less unjust than it appears 
to have been imprudent. The HccuILfelt the indignity; they halted: 
but the Roman general, without soothing their rage or expecting their 
resolution, called aloud, as the trumpets sounded, that, unless they 
hastened to occupy their place, they would lose lire honour of the vic- 
tory. His troops were disposed®* in a long front; the cavalry on 
the wings; in the centre the heavy-armed foot; the archers and slingers 
in the rear. The Gerpiang. advanced in a sharp-pointed column of the 
form of a triangle or solid wedge. They pierced the feeble centre of 
Narses, who received them with a smile into the fatal snare, and di- 
rected his wings of cavalry insensibly to wheel on their flanks and 
encompass their rear. The host of the Franks and Alamanni consisted 
of infantry: a sword and buckler bung by their side, and they used 
as their weapons of offence a weighty hatchet and a hooked javelin, 

'•See the death of Lothairc in Agathias ( 1 . ii. p. 38 fp. ®onn] ) and 

Paul Warnefrid, surnamed Diaconus ( 1 . ii. c, 2, p. 7 ?S). rhe Greek makes 
him rave and tear his flesh. He had plundered churches. 

[A body of Lothaire's trasps was, defeated near Fano : some were driven 
down precipices ini6*"tlic scs, others fled to the camp : inuny prisoners seized 
the opportunity of makings their escape t and the barbarians lost much or their 
booty in their precipitate retreat,— O. S.J . . ^ 

“P^re Daniel (Hi.st. de Ja Milice Frangoise, tom. 1. p. 17-21) has exhibited 
a fanciful representation of this battle, somewhat in the manner of the 
Chevalier Folard, the once famous editor of Polybius, who fashioned to his 
own habits and opinions all the military operations of antiquity. 
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which were only forniidiible in dose c(»nibal or at a short distance, 'J’he 
flower of the Roninri ardiers, on horseback and in com|)lete armour, 
skirmished witiioiil peril round this immovable phalanx, sujjplied by 
active speed (he deficiency of number, and aimed their arrows against 
a crowd of I)arbarians who, inslearl of a cuira.ss and helmet, were 
covered by a loose garment of fur or linen. They paused, they trcmlflcd, 
their ranks wiire confounded, and in (he dec.isive moment .(hc_Heruli, 
[irefcrring glory to revenge, diarged with rapid violence (he head of 
the column. , Their leader hiiiulbal, and Aligt.-m the (lothic prince, 
deserved the prize of superior valour; and their example incited (he 
victorious troops to achieve with swords and spears the destruction of 
the enemy, huccelin and tlie greatest jxirt of his army perished on 
(lie field of battle, in the waters of (he \hiUuriuis, or by (he hands of 
(he enraged peasants; but it may seem incredible that a victory"" which 
no more than five of tlie Aiamanni survived could be inirchascd with 
the loss of fourscore Romans. Seven thousand Goths, the relics of the 
war, defended the fortress of Ckiinpsa till the ensuing spring; and every 
messenger of Narses announced the reduction of the Italian cities, 
whose names were corrupted by (he ignorance or vanity of the Greeks,"" 
After the battle of Casilinum Narses entered the capital; the arms and 
treasures of the Goths, the Franks, and the Aiamanni were displayed; 
his soldiers, with garlands in their hands, chanted the praises of the 
conqueror; and Rome for the last lime luflield the semblance of a 
triumph. 

,Aftcr a rcigti of JsixtX.y!?tiES..tiie Uwonc n{_thc G.otluc kings was filled 
by the exarchs of Ravenna, the representatives in pciicd' and ivar of 
the emperor of the Romans, I'hcir jurisdiction was soon reduced to 
the limits of a narrow province; hut Narses himself, tlie first and most 
powerful of the e.\archs, administered above fifteen years tlie entire 
kingdom of Italy. Like Hclisarius, he liiifl deserved tlie lionours of 
envy, calumny, and disgrace; but the favourite eunuch still enjoyed the 
confidence of Justinian; or the leader of a victorious army awed and 
repressed the ingratitude of a timid court. Yet it was not by weak and 
mischievous indulgence that Narses secured the attachiiient of his 
troops. Forgetful of the past, and rcgartiless of the future, they al)u.sed 
the present hour of prosperity and peace. 'I’he cities of Italy resounded 
with the noise of drinking and dancing: the siioils of victory were wasted 
in sensual pleasures; anti nothing (says Agatliias) remainctl unlcs.s to 
exchange their shields and helmets for the soft lute and the capacioms 
hogshead,"’ In a manly oration, not unworthy of a Roman censor, 

“Agathias ( 1 . ii. p. 47 [p, 87, erf. lUmnl) has prodtu’Utl a Greek epigram of 
six lines on this victory of Nar.ses, which i.s favourably coiuiiarcd to the 
battles of Marathon amt IMahea. The ebiff (liffereiu'c is iiulcetl in their 
consctiticiiccs — so trivial in the former instance — .so peniianenl and glorious 
in the latter, 

“Tilt! Beroia and Brincas of Theopliaiie.'? or hi.s tniuscriher (p. 201 [tom. 
i. p. 367, eel. Bonn]) must he read or understood Vcroiui and Brixia. 

•y&p, olgai, airait iwd rds dcrtrlSas Tvxhi' xal ro npivij 
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the eunuch reproved these disorderly vices, which sullied their fame 
and endangered their safety. The soldiers blushed, and obeyed; disci- 
pline was confirmed; the fortifications were restored; a duke was sta- 
tioned for the defence and military command of each of the principal 
cities;'’" and (he eye of Narscs pervaded the ample prospect from Ca- 
labria to the Alps. The reniains of the Oothi^ nation evacuated the 
country ,_x)r mingled. with the peopl^; the Franhs, instead of revenging 
the death of Buccelin, abandoned, without a struggle, their Italian con- 
quests; and the rebellious S indba l, chief jif j.h e Heru li. was subdued, 
taken, and hung on a lofty gallows, by the inflexible justice of the 
exarch.”" The civil stale of Italy, after the agitation of a long tempest, 
was fixerl by a pragmatic sanction, which the emperor promulgated at 
the request of the pope. Justinian introduced his own jurisprudence 
into the schools and tribunals of the West: he ratified the acts of 
Theodoric and his immediate successors, but every deed was rescinded 
and abolished which force had extorted or fear had subscribed under 
the usurpation of Totila. A moderate theory was framed to reconcile 
the rights of property with the safety of prescription, the claims of the 
state with the poverty of the people, and the pardon of offences with 
the interest of virtue and order of society. Under the. exarchs of Rar 
venna, Rome was. degra ded to the second rank. Yet the senators were 
gratified by the permission of visiting'iheif'esfates in Italy, and of ap- 
proaching without obstacle the throne of Constantinople: the regula- 
tion of weights and measures was delegated to the pope and senate; 
and the salaries of lawyers and physicians, of orators and grammarians, 
were destined to preserve or rekindle the light of science in the ancient 
capital. Justinian might dictate benevolent edicts,"" and Narses might 
second his wishes by the restoration of cities, and more especially of 
churches. But the power of kings is most effectual to destroy: and 
the twen ty years of the Go thic ysrtw had consummated the distress and 
depopulation of Italy. As early as the fourth campaign, under the 
discipline of Belisarius himself, fifty tliousand labourers died of him- 

Anipopim citpou m ml papfihov AvoSdaOai (Agathias, 1 . ii. [c. ii] p, 48 [p. 88, ed. 
Bonn]), ,ln the first scene of Uicliard III. our English poet has bcantifnlly 
enlarged on this idea, for which, however, he was not indebted to the Byzantine 
historian. 

“Maffcl has proved (Verona lllustrata, P. i. 1 . x. p, aS7, 289), against the 
common opinion, that the dukes of Italy were instituted lie fore the conquest 
of the Lombards, by Narscs himself. In the Pragmatic Sanction (No. 23) 
Justinian restrains the judices mililares. 

"See Patiltis Diacouus, 1 . iii. c. 3, p. 776. Menander (in Excerpt. Lcgat. 
p, 133 [p. 345, ed. Bonn] ) mentions some risings in Italy by the Franks, and 
Theophanes (p. 201 [tom. i. p. 367, ed. Bonn]) hints at some Gothic rebellions, 

"The Pragmatic Sanction ol Justinian, which restores and regulates tli« 
civil state of Italy, consists of xxvii, articles: it is dated August IS, a.d. SS 4 t 
is addressed to Narses, V. J, Praepositus Sacri CuhicuH, anij to Antiochus 
Praifectus Prailorio Italia:; and has been preserved by Julian Antecessor, 
and in the Corpus Juris Civilis, after the novels and edicts of Jastinian, Justin, 
"nri Tiherius, 
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Rcr*” in the luinow region <if Picenutn;"- und :i strict interpretation of 
the evidence of I’rocopius would swell the loss of Italy above the total 
sum of her present inhabitants.®'* 

I desire to believe, but I dare not affirm, that Bclisarius sincerely 
rejoiced in the triumph of Narses. Yet the consciousness of his own 
exploits might teach him to esteem, without jealousy, the merit of a 
rival : and the repose of lire aged warrior was crowned by a last victory, 
which saved the emperor and the capital. The barbarians, who annually 
visited the provinces of liurope, were leas discouraged liy some acci- 
dental defeats than they were excited by the double hope of spoil and 
of subsidy. In the thirty-second winter of Justinian's reign the Danube 
was deeply frozen; Zabergan led the cavalry of the llulgtirians, and 
his staiiflard was followed liy a promiscuous multitude of Sclavonians, 
The savage chief passed, without opixisition, the river and the moun- 
tains, spread his troops over Macedonia and Thrace, and advanced with 
no more than seven thousand horse to the long walls which should have 
defended the territory of Constantinople. Hut the works of man are 
imimtent against the assaults of nature; a recent earthtpuikc had shaken 
the foundations of the wadis; tinrl the forces of the emiure were employed 
on the distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, and Persia. The seven schools,"* 
or companies, of the guards or domestic troops had heen augmented 
to the nuinlior of five thoustind five hundred men, whose ordinary 
station wtis in the peaceful cities (if Asia. But the pltices of the brave 
Armenians were insensibly supplied T)y lazy citizens, who i)iirchascd an 
exemption from the duties of civil life without being exinised to the 
dangers of military service. Of sucli soldiers few could be tempted 
to sally from the gates; and none could lie iiersuadwl to remain in the 
field, unless they wanted strength and sjiecd to escape from the Bul- 
garians. The report of the fugitives exaggerated the iiunilwrs and fierce- 
ness of an enemy who had polluted holy virgins and abandoned new- 
born infants to the dogs and vuUurc.s; a crowd of rustics, imploring 
food and protection, increased the consternation nf the city ; and the 
tents of Zabergan were pitched at the distance of twenty miles,"® on 

“‘A .still greater iiuinbcr was consumed by faintiic in the soiillieni provinces, 
without (i’k'Tot) the Ionian Gulf. Acorns were ii.scil in the place of bread. 
Procopius bad .seen a deserted orphan siielded by a slic-goat IGotli. ii. c. 17I. 
Scveiilcoii iiassenger.s were lodged, murdered, and eaten, liy two women, who 
were detected and slain by the eighteenth, etc. 

“''Quinta regio Piceiii cst; tiiiondam uberrinne mnltitudini.s, coclx millia 
Picentiuiu in lidcm P. K. venorc (PHn. Hist. Nalur, iii. 18). In the lime of 
Vespasian this ancient populatiou was already dimiiiislied. 

'"Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. Procopius (Anecdot. c. 18) com- 
putc-s that Africa lost five niilliaii.i, that Italy was tliriee a.s extensive, and tliat 
the depopulation was in a larger proportion. Itut his reckoning is inflamed 
by passion, and clouded with uncertainly. 

“'In the decay of thc.'ie military schools, the .satire of Procopius (Anecdot. 
c. 24 [tom. iii. p. ed. IXonn] ; Aleman, p. ro2, toal is confirmed and 
illustrated by Agathias ( 1 , v. p. i.'ip [p. 310, e(l. l 5 oun|), who cannot be 
rejected as an hostile witness. ' 

“The distance from Constantinople to Melanthias, "Villa Cffisariana (Am- 
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the banks of a small river which encircles Melanthias and afterwards 
falls into the Propontis."" Justinian trembled: and those who had 
only seen the emperor in his old age were pleased to suppose that he 
had lost the alacrity and vigour of his youth. By his command the 
vessels of gold and silver were removed from the churches in tlie 
neighbourhood, and even the suburbs, of Constantinople: the ramparts 
were lined with trembling spectators; the golden gate was crowded 
with useless generals and tribunes; and the senate shared the fatigues 
and the apprehensions of the populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people were directed to a feeble vet- 
eran, who was compelled by the public danger to resume the armour 
in which he h:id entered Carthage and defended Rome. The horses 
of the royal stables, of private citizens, and even of the circus, were 
hastily collected; the emulation of the old and young was roused by 
the name of Bplisarius, and his first encampment was in the presence 
of a victorious enemy. His prudence, and the labour of the friendly 
peasants, secured, with a ditch and rampart, the repose of the night; 
innumerable fires and clouds of dust were artfully contrived to magnify 
the opinion of his strength ; his soldiers suddenly passed from despond- 
ency to presumption; and, while ten thousand voices demanded the 
battle, Beli.sarius dissembled his knowledge that in the hour of trial he 
must depend on the firmness of three hundred veterans. The next 
morning the Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. But they heard 
the sliouls of multitudes, they beheld tlie arms and discipline of the 
front; they were assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades which rose 
from the woods; their foremost warriors fell by the hand of the aged 
hero and his guards; and the swiftness of their evolutions was rendered 
useless by the close attack and rapid pursuit of the Romans. In 
this action (so speedy was their flight) the Bulgarians lost only four 
hundred horse: but Constantinople was saved; and Zabergan, who felt 
the hand of a master, withdrew to a respectful distance. But his 
friends were numerous in the councils of the emperor, and Belisarius 
obeyed with reluctance the commands of envy and Justinian, which for- 
bade him to achieve the deliverance of his country. On his return 
to the city, the people, still conscious of their danger, accompanied his 
triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitude, which were imputed 
as a crime to the victorious general. But when he entered the palace 
the courtiers were silent, and the emperor, after a cold and thanldess 
embrace, dismissed him to mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so 

iiiian. Marcellin. xxxi. ii), i.s variously fixed at 120 or 140 stadia (Suidas, 
tom. ii. p. S32, 523; Apthias, 1. v. [c. 14] p. 158 [p. 308, ed. Bonn]), or xviii 
or xix miles (Ilineraria, p. 138, 2J0, 323, 332, and Wesseling's Observations). 
The first xii miles, as far as Khegium, were paved by Justinian, who built 
a bridge over a morass or gullet between a lake and the sea (Procop, de 
ALdif. 1. iv. c. 8). 

“The Atyras (Pompon. Mela, 1. ii. c. 2, p. 169, edit. Voss.). At the river’s' 
mouth a town or castle of tlie same name was fortified by Justinian (Procop. 
de /Edif, 1, iv. c. 3; Itincrar. p. S7o; and Wesseling). 
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deep was Ihe impression of liis glory on the minds of men, that Jus- 
tinian, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, was encouraged to ad- 
vance near forty miles from the capital, and to inspect in person the 
restoration of the long wall. The Bulgarians wasted the summer in 
the plains of Thrace; but they were inclineil to peace by the failure 
of their rash attempts on Greece and the Ghersonesus. A menace of 
Idlling. their prisoners cpiickened the payment of heavy ransoms; and 
the departure of Zahergan was hastened by the report that double- 
prowed vessels w'cre built on the Danube to intercept his jrassage. The 
danger was soon forgotten; and a vain question, whether their sov- 
ereign had shown more wisdom or weakness, amused the idleness of 
the city."' 

About two years after the last victory of Belisarius, the emperor 
returned from a Thracian journey of health, or business, or devotion. 
Justinian was afflicted by a pain in his head; and his private entry coun- 
tenanced the rumour of his death. Before the third hour of the day, 
the bakers’ shops were plundered of their bread, the houses were shut, 
and every citizen, with ho|ie or terror, prepared for Ihe impending 
tumult. The senators themselves, fearful and suspicious, were con- 
vened at the ninth hour; and the prscfccl. received their commands to 
visit every quarter of the city and proclaim a genera! iliumination for 
the recovery of the emperor’s health. The ferment subsidc'd ; but every 
accident betrayed the impotence of the government and Hie factious 
temper of the pcotde: tlie guards were disposed to mutiny as often 
as their quarters were changed, or their pay was withheld: the frequent 
calamities of fires and earthquakes afforded the opportunities of dis- 
order; the disputes of the lilues and greens, of the orlhodo.K and heretics, 
degenerated into bloody battles; and, in the prc.sence of the Persian 
ambassador, Justinian blushed for himself and for his sulijects. Ca- 
pricious pardon and arbitrary punishment emhitlered the irksomeness 
and, discontent of a long reign; a conspiracy was formed in the palace; 
and, unlc.ss wc are deceived liy the names of Marcell us and Sergius, 
the most virtuous and the most profligate of the courtiers were associated 
in the same designs. They had fixed the time of the execution; their 
rank gave them acce-ss to the royal hanciuel; and their black slaves 
were stationed in the vestibule and porticoes to announce the death 
of the tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the capital. But the indiscre- 
tion of an accomplice saved the (loor remnant of the days of Justinian. 
The conspirators were detected and seized with daggers hidclen under 

“'The Bulgarian war, and the la.st victory of Bclisariu.s, arc imperfectly 
represented in the prolix doclainalioii of Agathias ( 1 . v. p. 134-17.1 fp. 2 {)!> 
sqq„ ed. Uonnl) and the dry Chronicle of T’heoi»luuics (p. )t) 7 , 19H [tom. i. 
p, 360 jtq., ed. Bonn] ). 

_ ™ TrSows, They could scarcely be ,reaf_hidian.;i ; and the /Ethiopians, some- 
times known by that name, were ncver 'u.scIT' liy the ancients as guards or 
followers: they were tlie trifling, though costly, objects of fetnnie and royal 
luxury (Tcrcnl. Eunuch, act i. scene ii. [v. 88] ; Suetou, in August, c. S3, 
with a f^ood note of Casaubon, in Cali'ujla, c. 37). 
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llieir garments; Marcelliis died by bis own hand, and Sergius was 
dragged from the sanctuary.'*" I’ressed by remor.se, or tempted by 
the hopes of safety, he accused two officers of the household of Belisarius, 
and torture forced them to declare that they had acted according to 
the secret instructions of their patron.''" Posterity will not hastily 
believe that a hero who in the vigour of life had disdained the fairest 
offers of ambition and revenge should stoop to the murder of his prince, 
whom he could not long expect to survive. Ilis followers were impatient 
to fly; but flight must have been supported by rebellion, and he had 
lived enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius appeared before the 
council with less fear than indignation: after 'forty years’ service the 
emperor had prejudged his guilt; and injustice was sanctified by the 
presence anil authority of the patriarch. The life of Belisarius was 
graciously spared, but his fortunes were sequestered; and, from De- 
cember to July, he was guarded as a prisoner in his own palace. At 
length his innocence was acknowledged; his freedom and honours were 
restored ; and death, which might be hastened by resentment and grief, 
removed him from the world about eight months after his deliverance. 
The name of Belisarius can never die: but, instead of the funeral, the 
monuments, the statues, so justly due to his memory, T only read that 
his treasures, the spoils of the Goths and Vandals, were immediately 
confiscated by the emperor. Some decent portion was reserved, how- 
ever, for the use of his widow; and as Antonina had much to repent, 
she devoted the last remains of her life and fortune to the foundation 
of a convent. Sudt is the simple and genuine narrative of the fall 
of Belisarius and the ingratitude of Justinian.'" That he was deprived 

""Till! Scrgiii.s (Vandal. 1 . ii. c. ui, :i2, Anccdot. c. 5) and Marcellu.s (Goth. 
1 . iii. c. 33) arc inenlioncrt by Procopius. See Tbcophancs, p. 197, 201 [tom. i, 
p. 360, 3O7, cd. Bonn]. 

"Alcmanmis (p. 3) quotes an old Byzantine MS., which has been printed 
in the Iinpcrium Oricnlalc of Banduri [torn. iii. p. 349, cd. Bonn]. 

" Of the disgrace and restoration of BeHsarlu.s, the genuine original record 
is preserved in the Fragment of John Malala (tom, ii. p. 234-243 [p, 494 sq., 
ed, Bonn]) and the exact Chronicle of Thcophanes (p. 194-204 [tom. i. p. 36B 
sqq.f cd. Bonn]). Cedrenus (Compend. p. 3II7, 388 ilnm. i. p. 080, ed. Bonnl) 
and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xiv. [c. gj p. 69) seem to hesitate between the obsolete 
truth and the growing falsehood. 

[John Tzelzcs was not a monk, and he relates the story of tlie blindness 
and tile beggary of Helisariu.s in his Chcliads, iii. No. 88, 3.39-348. But the 
story is to be found earlier than he, viz., in the lUrpta rijs ir6\eus of Codinus 
compiled in the lime of Basil II. The earliest writer who mentions the dis- 
grace of Belisarius is Thcophanes, who lived in the ninth century, and he 
cxpres.sly adds that Belisarius was restored to his freedom and honours. Two 
theories have been started to account for the origin of the story of Belisarius. 
The first is that of Lc Beau, who supposes that Belisarius was confounded 
with his contemporary John of Cappadocia, who was reduced to such poverty 
that he begged his bread from province to province. The second is that of 
Mr. Finlay, who suggests that the story took its rise from^ the fate of Sym- 
batius and Pogaues, who, having formed a conspiracy against Michael III. 
in the ninth century, were deprived of tlicir sight and exposed as common 
bego^ars in Constantinople, (See Fitrlay, fftsf. of Bysanlitte Empire,)— 0. S.] 
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of his eyes, and reduced by envy to hog his iiread, “ Give a penny to 
Belisarius the general!” is a fiction of later times,'" whirh has obtained 
credit, or rather favour, as a strange example of the vicissitudes of 
fortune.”' 

If the emperor could rejoice in the fleath of Helisarius, he enjoyed 
the base .satisfaction only eight months, the last period, of a reign of 
thirty-eight and a life of eighty-three years. It would be difficult to 
trace the character of a prince who is not the most conspicuous object 
of his own times: but the confessions of an enemy may be received 
as the stvfest evidence of his virtues. The resemblance of Justinian to 
the bust of Domitian is maliciously iirgcd,^* with the acknowledgment, 
however, of a well-proportioned figure, a ruddy complexion, and a 
pleasing countenance. The emperor was easy of access, patient of 
I'.earing, courteous and affable in discourse, and a master of the angry 
passions which rage with such destructive violence in the breast of a 
despot. Procopius praises his temfier, to reproach Iiini with calm and 
deliberate cruelty: but in the conspiracies which attacked his authority 
and person, a more candid judge will npijrovc the justice, or admire 
the clemency, of Justinian. He excelled in the private virtues of chastity 
and temperance; but the impartial love of beauty would have been 
less mischievous than his conjugal tenderness for 'Phoodora; and liis, 
abstemious diet was regulated, not by the prudence of a idiilosopher, 
but the superstition of a monk, llis repasts were short and frugal: 
on solemn fasts he contented himself with water and vegetables; and 
such was his strength as well us fervour, that he frequently passed two 

'“Thu smirce of tlii.s idle fiihle iimy he durivud from a niisci'lt'uu'mis work 
of the twelfth centuri', the Chiliiuts of John 'rzelze.-i, si monk ( llsisil. 154(1, 
ad ralceiii Lycoplirout. ('.oloii. AHobroK. 1(114, in Cori). Poet. Griec.). He 
relates the hlindiie.s.s suid liCKnary of |{elis:iriu.s in ten vulgar or j’lililical ver.se.s 
(Chiliad iii. No. 88, ,530-.1.l8, in Corj). Poet, tirser. lorn. ii. p. 311), 

''Ufcirw/j.a 4f',\cj'oi' K/jarwe, tfjtta 7i^ 

iguNic Siirt rii crTpttTTjkttTj; 

■'Oi' T^XV iSu(a(rii', iiroTvilAoi fi’ A ifiOAvoi, 

This moral or romantic tale was iraiiorted into Italy with the. lansnsige and 
manuscripts of Greece; repeated before the end of (he (ifteenth eentury by 
Crinitiis, I’onianus, and Volaternmus; atUicked by Aleiat, for the himour 
of tlie taw; and defended liy liarouius {a.d. SOt, No. a, etc.), for the hommr 
of the duircli. Yet Tzelzes himself had read in oihrr chrnnicles that Helisarius 
did not lose his sight, and that lie rerovered his fame and fortunes, 

’“The statue in the villa Itorgliese at Rome, in a silting jiosture, with an 
open hantl, which is vulgarly given to Helisarius, tiuiy he ascriiied with 
more dignity to Augustus in the act of propitiating Nemesis (Winckclman, 
Hist, dc I'Art, tom. iii. p, 2(16). ICx iiocturno vtsu eliiim stipem, (luotannis, 
die certo, emendicabat a poputo, cavatn mannm asses tiorrigenlihus praibeiis 
(Suetun. in August, c. 91, with ati excellent note of Casaulioii). 

[It .should be noted that the statue formerly in the villa Jlorghese at Rome 
is now in the Louvre. — O. S.] 

’‘The rubor of Domitian is stigmatised, quaintly enough, by the pen of 
Tacitus (in Vil. Agricol. c. 45), and has been likewise noticed Iiy the younger 
Pliny (Panegyr. c. 48) and .Suetonius (in Domitian, c. i8, and Casanbon ad 
locum). Procopius (Aneedot. c. 8 [tom. iii, p. 55, ed. Honu]) foolishly be- 
lieves that only one bust of Domitian had reached the sixth century. 
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days, and as many nights, without tasting any food. The measure of 
his sleep was not less rigorous: after the repose of a single hour, the 
Iiody was awakened by the soul, and, to the astonishment of his chamber- 
lains, Justinian walked or studied till the morning light. Such restless 
application prolonged his lime for the acquisition of knowledge '''' and 
the despatch of business; and he might seriously deserve the reproach 
of confounding, by minute and preposterous diligence, the general order 
of his administration. The emperor professed himself a musician and 
architect, a poet and philosopher, a lawyer and theologian; and if he 
failed in the enterprise of reconciling the Christian sects, the review of 
the Roman jurisprudence is a noble monument of his spirit and in- 
dustry. fn the government of the empire he was less wise, or less 
successful; the age was unfortunate; the people was oppressed and 
discontented; Theodora abused her power; a succession of bad min- 
isters disgraced his judgment; and Jastinian was neither beloved in 
his life nor regretted at his death. The love of fame was deeply im- 
planted in his breast, but he condescended to the poor ambition of 
titles, honours, and contemporary praise ; and while he laboured to fix 
the admiration, he forfeited the esteem and affection, of the Romans. 
The design of the African and Italian wars was boldly conceived and 
executed ; and his penetration discovered the talents of Belisariiis in the 
camp, of Narses in the palace. But the name of the emperor is eclipsed 
by the names of his victorious generals; and Belisarius still lives to 
upbraid the envy and ingratitude of his sovereign. The partial favour 
of mankind applauds the genius of a conqueror who leads and directs 
his subjects in tlie exercise of arms. The characters of Philip the 
Second and of Justinian are distinguished by the cold ambition which 
delights in war, and declines the dangers of the field. Yet al colossal 
statue of bronze represented the emperor on horseback, preparing to 
march against the Persians in the habit and armour of Achilles, In 
the great square before the church of St. Sophia, this monument was 
raised on a brass column and a stone pedestal of seven steps; and the 
pillar of Theodosius, which weighed seven thousand four hundred 
pounds of silver, was removed from the same place by the avarice and 
vanity of Justinian. Future princes were more just or indulgent to Ms 
memory; the elder Andronicus, in the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, repaired and beautified his equestrian statue; since the fall of • 
the empire it has been melted into cannon by tlie victorious Turks.’" 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, the earthquakes, and 
the plague, which astonished or affiicled the age of Justinian. 

"The studies and science of Justinian arc attested the confession (Anec- 
dot. c. 8, 13), still more than by the praises (Gothic, 1 . iii. c. 31, dc JEdific. 1 . i. 
Proem, c. 7) of Procopius. Consult the copious index of Alemannus, and read 
the Life of Justinian by Ludewig (p. 135-14^), 

"See in the C. P. Christiana of Ducange ( 1 . i. c. 34, No. i) a chain of 
original testimonies, from Procopius in the sixth, to Gyllius in the sixteenth, 
century. 
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I. In the fifth yc:ir of his reign, and in llic montli of Soptcniher, a 
comet ” was seen during twenty days in the western ciuarter of the 
heavens, and whicli shot its ra3's into the north. Eight years afterwards, 
while the sun was in C’apricorn, another eoniet appeared to follow in 
the Sagittary: the size was graeiually increasing; the head was in the 
east, the tail in the west, and it remained visible above forty days. 
The nations, who gazed with :Lstonisbnient, e.viiected wars and calami- 
ties from their baleful influence; and these expectations were abundantly 
fullilled. Tlie astronomers (lissemi)lcd their ignorance of the nature of 
these blazing stars, which they affected to rc[)rescnt as the floating 
meteors of the air; and few among them embraced the simple notion 
of Seneca and the Chaldieans, that they arc only planets of a longer 
period and more eccentric motion.'" 'I'inic and .science have justified 
the conjectures and predictions of the Roman sage: the telescope has 
opened new worlds to the eyes of astronomers;’" and, in the narrow 
space of history and fable, one and the same comet is already found 
to have visited the earth in srvrn crpial revolutions of five hundred and 
seventy-five years. The first,'”' which Jiscends beyond the Christian 
era one thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven years, is coeval with 
Ogyges, the father of Grecian antic(uity. And this appearance explains 
the tradition which Varro has preserved, that under his reign the planet 
Venus changed her colour, size, figure, Jind course; a laodigy without 
example either in past or succeeding ages,"' The srcoml visit, in the 
year eleven hundred and ninety-three, is darkly implied in the fable 
of Electra, the seventh of the Pleiads, who have been reduced to six 
since the time of the Trojan war. That nymph, the wife of Dardanus, 

”Tlic finst comet i.s nKMilioiK'd by John M.-ilala (tom. ii. p. iijo, an; fp, 454, 
477, cfl. Jionnll 30(1 Theoplianes (p. 154 fUnn. i. p. 278, ed. Hotm]); the 
second by Procopius (Persic. 1 . ii. c. 4). Yet T stroiiBly suspect their identity. 
The palene.s.s of the .sim (V;uid<nl. 1 . ii. c, 14) is applied liy ’l'lu‘ophriiie.s (p. 158) 
to a dilTercnt year. 

™ Seneca's sc.vciith hook of Natural Qiiwlioiis displays in llu! theory of 
comets a philosophic mind. Yet should we not too candidly confoimd a 
vague prediction, a venient tcnipus, etc., with the merit of real discoveries. 

Astronomers may study Newton and Halley. I draw my humble science 
from the article Comi';te, in the h’rench Eucyclopedie, by M'. d’AIenila'rt. 

[The identity of Hie comet of a.u. 1680, with the cometr, of A.ii. itofi, a.u. S31, 
n.c. 44, etc., was an ingenious .speculation of Halley. Tlie observations made 
upon the eccentricity of a comet's orbit, wlicthcr it was a parabola or an 
ellipse with great eccentricity, have recently been made with such a<:c.uracy 
IS to warrant almost exact conclusions being obtained. Cf. Jolin Williams, 
Olwrtmlioiis of Cornels from Chinese Aiimtis , — (), S.| 

"“Whistcin, the liuncsl, pious, visionary Whislon, had fancied, for the ora 
of Noah’s flood (3243 years before Oirisl), a jirior apparition of the same 
comet which drowned the earth with_ its tail. 

“A dissertation of Frdrct (Mdinoircs de rAcademie des Tnscriplioua, tom. x. 
P- 357-377) affords a happy union of philosophy and erudition. The_ phe- 
nomenon in the time of Ogyges was preserved hy Varro (apud Augustin, do 
Civitate Dei, xxi. 8), who ciuotes Castor, Dion of Naples, and Adrastus of 
Cyzicus — nobiles mathemalici. The two subsequent periods are preserved 
by the Greek mythologists and the spurious books of Sibylline verses. 
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was unable to support the ruin of her country; she abandoned the 
dances of her sister orbs, fled from the zodiac to the north pole, and 
obtained, from her dishevelled locks, the name of the comet. The third 
period expires in the year six hundred and eighteen, a date that exactly 
agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sibyl, and perhaps of Pliny, 
which arose in the West two generations before the reign of Cyrus. 
The loiirih apparition, forty-four years before the birth of Christ, is 
of all others the most splendid and important. After the death of Cxsar, 
a long-haired star was conspicuous to Rome and to the nations during 
the games which were exhibited by young Octavian in honour of Venus 
and his uncle. The vulgar opinion, that it conveyed to heaven the 
divine soul of tho dictator, was cherished and consecrated by the piety 
of a statesman; while his secret superstition referred the comet to the 
glory of his own times.’*- The fi^th visit has been already ascribed to 
the fifth year of Justinian, which coincides with the five hundred and 
thirty-first of the Christian era. And it may deserve notice, that in 
this, as in the preceding instance, the comet was followed, though at a 
longer interval, by a remarkable paleness of the sun. The sixth return, 
in the year eleven hundred and six, is recorded by the chronicles of 
Europe and China: and in the first fervour of the Crusades, the Chris- 
tians and the Mahometans might surmise, with equal reason, that it 
portended the destruction of the Infidels. The seventh phenomenon, 
of one thousand six hundred and eighty, was presented to the eyes of 
an enlightened age.**-' The philosophy of Bayle dispelled a prejudice 
which Slilton’s muse had so recently adorned, that the comet, “ from 
its horrid hair shakes pestilence and war.” Its road in the heavens 
was observed with exquisite skill by Flamsteed and Cassini; and the 
mathematical science of Bernoulli, Newton, and Halley investigated the 
laws of its revolutions. At the eighth period, in the year two thousand 
three hundred and fifty-five, their calculations may perhaps be verified 
by the astronomers of some future capital in the Siberian or American 
wilderness. 

II. The near approach of a comet may injure or desti'oy the globe 

“Pliny (Hist. Nat. ii. 23) has transcribed the original memorial of Augustus. 
Mairan, in his most ingenious letters to the P. Parennin, missionary in China, 
removes the games and the comet of September from the year .^4 to the 
year 43 before the Christian era; but I am not totally subdued by the criticism 
of the astronomer (Opuscules, p. 27 S' 3 Sl). 

" This last comet was visible in tlie month of December, 1680. Bayle, who 
began his Pensees stir la Comete in January, if)8i (CEitvrcs, tom. iii.), was 
forced to argue that a supernatural comet would have confirmed the ancients 
in their idolatry. liernoulH (see his Elogc, in Fontcnelle, torn. v. p. 99) was 
forced to allow that the tail, though not the head, was a sign of the wrath 
of God. 

“Paradise Lost was published in the year 1667; and the famous lines- ( 1 . ii. 
708, etc.), which startled the licenser, may allude to the recent comet of 
observed by Cassini at Rome in the presence of queen Christina (Fautehclle, 
in his Elogoj tom. v. p. 338). Had Charles II. betrayed any symptoms of 
curiosity or fear ? ' 
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which' we tnhal)iL; but the changes on its surface have luicn hitherto 
produced by the action f)f volcanoes and earthquakes."^’ The nature 
of the soil may indicate the countries most exijosed to these formidable 
concussions, since they are caused by subterraneous fires, and such fires 
are kindled by the i,ini()n_an(l_fermenlallon of .iron and sulphur. But 
their times and effects appear to lie beyond the retich of human curirtsity ; 
jind the philosopher will discreetly abstain from the prediction of eartlr- 
quakes, till he has counted the drops of water that silently filtrate on 
the inflammable mineral, and measured the caverns which increase by 
resisUince the explosion of the imprisoned air. Without assigning the 
cause, history will distinguish the periods in which lhe.se calamitous 
events have lieen rare or frequent, and will observe tluit this fever of 
the cartJi raged with uncommon violence during the reign of Justinian."" 
liach year, is marked by the repetition of earthquakes, of such duration 
that CpnaUitikinpplc, has been shakeii above forty days; of such extent 
that tlie shock has been communicated to the whole surface of the 
globe, or at least of the Roman empire. An impulsive or vibratory 
motion was felt, enormous chasms were opened, huge and heavy bodies 
were discharged into the air, the sea alternately advaiu'cd and retreated 
beyond its ordinary bounds, and a mountaiti was torn from IJbanus"'^ 
and cast into the waves, where it protected, as a mole, the new harbour 
of Botrys "" in Phoniicia. The stroke that agitates tin ant-hill may cru.sh 
the insect-myriads in the dust; yet truth must extort a confession that 
man has industriously laboured for his own destruction. The institution 
of great cities, which include a nation within the limits of a wall, almost 
realises the wish of Caligula that the Roman people htttl but one neck. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand persons are said to have perished in 
the earthquake of Antioch, whose domestic multitudes were swelled 
by the conflux of strangers to the festival of the Ascension. The loss 
of Borytus "" was of smaller account, but of much grctilcr value. That 

“For the cause of carlliciuakc.s sec HulTnn (tf>m. i. i>, 5()J-530: .Supiilcmcnt 
a I’Hist. Naturelle, tqtn. v. p, 382-390, cilition in 4I0), Vahiuml de Homare 
fOictiotinairc d’Hi.stoire Natureile, Trcwlilemcns do Terro, Pyrites), WaUstui 
(Chemical Es.says, loin. i. p. 181-209). 

“'flic earlluiuakcs that .shook the Roman world in the reian of Justinian 
are described or mentioned by Procopius ((loth. 1. tv. c. 25 Itoin. ii. p. 394, 
cd. Bonn I ; Anecdot. c. 18), Agathias (1. ii. p. 52, S.3, 54'; 1. v. p. i4,‘;-i.')2 
Ip, g6-ioi, 281-294, cd. Bonn)), John Malala (Chroti, tom, ii. ji. I4n-t4(i, 176, 
177, 183, 193, 230, 229, 231, 233, 234 [p. 4 W, «/.. 442 sit; 44R, 'tSd. 478, 48s sti: 
488 sq., ed. BonnJ), and Theophancs (p. 151, 183 189, loi-uk) Itoiii. i, p, 272, 
336. 347, 3S0, 3S7, eo- Bonn] ). 

"An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape, between Aradu.s and Botrys, 
named by the Greeks vpliaaieov, and tiirpivavnr or ’KtOowpiaaTcov by the 
scrupulouii Christians (Polyb. I. v. [c. 08] p. 41 1; Pompon. Mela, 1. i. c, 12, 
p. 87, cum Isaac Voss. Observal. MaundreU, Journey, p, 32, 33; Pocock’s 
Description, vol. ii. p. 99). 

"Bbtrys was founded (ann, ante Chri.st. 93.3-903) by Ithobal, king of Tyre 
(Marsham, Canon Chron. p. 387, 3^). lls poor representative, the village 
of Patrone, iii now destitute of an harbour, 

"The university, splendour, and ruin of Berylus, are celebrated by Heinec- 
cius (p. 3Si-3.'i6) as an essential part of the bistorv of the Roman law. 
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city, on the coast of Phoenicia, was illuslralcd by the study of the 
civil law, which opened the surest road to wealth and dignity: the 
schools of Jlerytus were filled with the rising spirits of the age, and 
many a youth was lost in the earthquake who might have lived to be 
the scourge or the guardian of his country. Tn these disasters the 
architect becomes the enemy of mankind. The hut of a savage, or 
the tent of an Arab, may be thrown down without injury to the in- 
habitant; and the Peruviana had reason to deride the folly of their 
Spanish conquerors, who wiih so much cost and labour erected their 
own sepulchres, 'fhe rich marbles of a patrician are dashed on his 
own head; a whole people i.s buried under the ruins of public and private 
edifices; and the conflagration is kindled and propagated by the in- 
numerable fires which are necessary for the subsistence and manufac- 
tures of a great city. Instead of the mutual sympathy which might 
comfort and assist the distressed, they dreadfully experience the vices 
and passions which are released from the fear of punishment; the tot- 
tering houses are pillaged by intrepid avarice; revenge embraces the 
moment and selects the victim; and the earth often swallows the assassin, 
or the ravisher, in the consummation of their crimes. Superstition in- 
volves the present danger with invisible terrors; and if the image of 
death may sometimes be subservient to the virtue or repentance of in- 
dividuals, an affrighted people is more forcibly moved to expect the 
end of the world, or to deprecate with servile homage the wrath of an 
avenging Deity. 

III. jEthiopia and Egypt have been stigmatised in every age as the 
original source and seminary of the plague."" In a damp, hot, stag- 
nating air, this African fever is generated from the putrefaction of animal 
substances, and especially from the swarms of locusts, not less de- 
structive to mankind in their death than in their lives. The fatal 
disease which depopulated the earth in the time of Justinian and his 
successors"’ first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, between 
the Serhonian bog and the eastern channel of the Nile, From thence, 
tracing as it were a double path, it spread to the East, over Syria, 
Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the West, along the coast of 
Africa and over the continent of Europe. In the spring of the second 
year Constantinople, during three or four months, was visited by the 
pestilence; and Procopius, who observed its progress and symptoms 

It was overthrown in the twenty-fifth .year of Justinian, a,o. sSi, July p 
(Theophanes, p. 192) ; but Agathias ( 1 . ii. p. ,Si, 52 [p. 9S sq., cd, Bonn]) 
suspends the earthquake till he has achieved the Italian war. 

"’I have read with pleasure Mead’s short, but elegant, treatise concerning 
Pestilential Disorders, the seventh edition, London, 1722. 

“The great plague which raged in 542 and the following years (Pagi, 
Critica, tom, ii. p. 518) must be traced in Procopius (Persic, 1 . ii. c. 22, 23), 
Agathias ( 1 . v. p. IS3, 154 [p. 297 sq., ed. Bonn]), Evagrius ( 1 . iv. c. 29), Paul 
Diaconus ( 1 . ii. c. 4, p. 776, 777), Gregory of Tours (tom. it, 1 . iv. c. 5, 205), 

who styles it Lues Jnguimria, arid the Chronicles of Victor Tunnunensis (p. 9 
in Thesaur. Temporum), of Marcellinus (p. S4)» and of Theophanes (p. IS 3 )- 
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with the eyes of a [physician,"- has cnnilaled the shill and diligence of 
Thucydides in the description of the plague of Athens." ' The infection 
was sometimes announced by the visions of a distein|.icred fancy, and 
the victim desjiaired as soon as he ha<l heard the menace and felt the 
stroke of an invisible spectre. Hut the greater number, in their beds, in 
the streets, in their usual occupation, were surprised by a slight fever; 
.so slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the colour of the patient 
gave any signs of the ap[)roaching danger. The same, the next, or the 
succeeding day, it was declared by the swelling of the glands, particu- 
larly those of the groin, of the armpits, and under the oar; and when 
these buboes or tumours were openerl, tJiey were found to contain a caal, 
or black substance, of the size of a lentil. Tf they ramc to a just swell- 
ing and suppuration, the patient was saved by this kind and natural 
discharge of the morbid hunumr; but if they continued hard and dry, 
a mortification (piickly ensued, and the fifth flay was commonly Uie 
term of his life. The fever was often accompanif'd with lothiirgy or 
delirium; the bodies of the sick were covered with black pustules or 
carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate death; and in the constitutions 
too feeble to produce an eruption, the vomiting of blood was followed 
by a morlificiition of the bowels. 'I'o pregnant women the jiliiguc was 
generally mortal; yet one infant was drawn alive from his dead mother, 
and three mothers survived the loss of their infected hrlus. Youth wa.s 
the most perilous season, atid the femtilc sex was less susceptible than 
the niiile; but every rank and profession Wfis attacked with indis- 
criminate rage, and many of those who escaped were deprived of 
the use of thfur speech, without being secure from a return of die 
disorder."* The physicians of (’onslanliiK)[)lc were zealous and skilful; 
but their art was baffled by the various symptoms and pertinacious 
vehemence of the disease: the same remedies were productive of contrary 
effects, and the event capriciously disappointed their iirognostics of 
death or recovery. The order of funerals and the right of sepulchres 
were confounded; those who were left without friends nr .semnts lay 
unburied in the streets, or in their desolalc houses; and a magistrate 

“T)r. Friend (Ifi.st. Mediciu. in (1pp. p. f.ond. I7,U) is .satisfied 

that I’rocopiiis must have .studied physic, from his knowleilne and use of the 
technical word.i. Yet many woriKs (hat arc innv scientific were coniniDn and 
popular in the (Jrcck idiom. 

"“See Thucydides, 1. ii. c, 47-54, p. 127-15.5, edit. Uukcr, and the poetical 
description of the same phigiie Iiy Lucrctiiu) (1. vi. Ii,'56-1284). I was indebted 
to Dr. Hunter for an elalx irate coimnenlary on this iiart of TluiCydidc.s, a 
tluarto of Coo pages (Venet. itkis, apud Juntas), wliich was pronoimced in 
St. Mark’s library hy Fahins T’nuHimi,s Utincn.sis, n phy.sician and philos- 
opher. 

"‘Thucydides (c. 51) allirms that die iurcctiim could only be once taken: 
hut Evagrius, who hatl family experience of ilie piague, ohserve.s tlial some 
persons, who had c.scapc(I the first, sunk under the second attack; and this 
repetition is conlirnicd liy Fahi us. Pauli inns (p. 588). f observe that on this 
head physicians are divicled; and the nature and operation of the cliscasc may 
not always be similar. 
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was authorised to colled the promiscuous heaps of dead bodies, to trans- 
port them by land or water, and to inter them in deep pits beyond the 
precincts of the <-ity. Their own danger and the prospect of public 
distress awakened some remorse in the minds of the most vicious of 
mankind; the confidence of health again revived iheir passions and 
habits; but philosophy must disdain the observation of Procopius, that 
the lives of such men were guarded by the peculiar favour of fortune or 
Providence. He forgot, or perliaps he secretly recollected, that the 
plague had touched the person of Justinian himself ; but the abstemious 
diet of the emperor may suggest, as in the case of Socrates, a more 
rational and honourable cause for his recovery.'"'' During his sickness 
the public consternation was expressed in the habits of the citizens; 
and their idleness and despondence occasioned a general scarcity in the 
capital of the East. 

Contagion is the inseparable symptom of the plague; which, by 
mutual respiration, is transfused from the infected persons to the lungs 
and stomach of those who approach them. While philosophers believe 
and tremble, it is singular tliat the existence of a real danger should 
have been denied by a pcojilc most prone to vain and imaginary terrors."" 
Yet the fellow-citizens of Procopius were satisfied, by some short and 
partial experience, that the infection could not be gained by the closest 
conversation;”^ and this persuasion might support the assiduity of 
■ friends or physicians in the care of the sick, whom inhuman prudence 
would have condemned to solitude and despair. But the fatal security, 
like the predestination of the Turks, must have aided the progress of 
the contagion; and those salutary precautions to which Europe is in- 
debted for her safety were unknown to the government of Justinian. 
No restraints were imposed on the free and frequent intercourse of the 
Roman provinces: from Persia to France the nations were mingled and 
infected by wars and emigratioas; and the pestilential odour which 
lurks for years in a bale of cotton was imported, by the abuse of trade, 
into the most distant regions. The mode of its propagation is explained 
by the remark of Procopius himself, that it always spread from the sea- 
coast to the inland countiy: the most sequestered islands and mountains 
were successively visited; the places which had escaped the fury of its 

“ It was thus that Socrates had been saved by his temperance, in tlie plague 
of Athens (Aul. Gcilius, Noct. Attic: ii. i). l)r. Mead accounts for tlie pe- 
culiar salubrity of religious houses by the two advantages of seclusion and 
abstinence (p. J8, 19). 

Mead proves that the plague is contagious, from Thucydides, Lucretius, 
Aristotle, Galen, and conunon experience (p. 10-20) ; and ho refutes (Preface, 
p. li.-xiii.) the contrary opinion of the French playsicians who visited Mar- 
seilles in the year 1720. Yet tlicse were tlic recent and enlightened spectators 
of a plague which, in a few months, swept away So, 000 inhabitants (sur la 
Pcste de Marseille, Paris, 1786), of a city that, in the present hour of pros- 
perity and trade, contains no more than 90,000 souls (Necker, sur les Finances, 
tom. i. p. 231). 

The' strong assertions of Procopius — oBre ■yA/i larpif oflre ISuiTu — are over- 
thrown by the subsequent experience of Evagrius. , 
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lirst passage were alone exposed to the contagion of the ensuing year. 
The winds might diffuse that subtle venom ; hut unless the atmo.sphcre 
he previously dis[K)sed for its recepti«in, the plague would .soon expire 
in the cold or temperate climates of the earth. iSuch was the universal 
‘■orriiption of the air, that the pestilence which hurst forth in the fifteenth 
}'i-ar of Justinian was not checked or alleviated l)y any difference of the' 
'•.ea.sons. In time its first malignity was aliated and dispensed; the di.s- 
ciise alternately languished and revived; hut it wa.s not till the end of a 
calamitous period of ,fifty.-two years that nitinkind recovered their 
Insillh, or the air resumed its jurre. and saluhrious ciuality. No facts 
have been preserved to .sustain an account, or even a conjecture, of the 
numbers that perished in this extraordinary mortality. 1 only find that, 
during three months, five and at length teir thousand pers(m.s died each 
<lay at Constantinople; that many cities of the hUist were left vacant; 
and that in several districts of flaly the harvest tint! the vintage withered 
on the ground. The triple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine afflicted 
the subject.s of Justinian; and his reign is di.sgracc'd by a visible decrease 
of the human species, which has never been repaired in some of the 
faire.st countries of the glol)e.*’‘'* 


CHAPTKR XMV (527-565 A.D.) 

Idea of the Roman Jariipnidenre — The Imw.i of the Kinf/s — The Twelve 
Tables of the Dereiuvirs — The l^vs nj the l’ei>l>le — The Derrecs of the 
Rciiati’ — The T.diets of the Mai/isfraks and Hmtx'rors — .■hitliorily e/_ the 
Civilians — Code, I'andects, Novels, and Instilutes of fnslinhiit ; — /. Ri.ghts 
of Tersons — II. Rif/hts of Thinf/s — III, I'nvnte Injitncs and .Ictions — 
IR, ('n‘iiii’.s' uiut I’unt,sftmr»i(s 


The vain titlc.s of the victories of Jiustinian arc crinnhled into dust, 
hut the name of the legislator Is inscriijcd on a fair and everlasting 
monument. Under his reign, and by his care, the civil juri.sprudence 
was digested in the immortal worics of the Uodk, the I’ANnucfs, and the 
Institutes;' the public reason of the Romans ha.s been silently or 

“After some figures ot rhetoric, the sands of the .sein, etc,, lV<)Coi»iu.s (Aiiec- 
<lDt. c. 18) nttemvts a ntnrc dcfiuile account; that fivpttiaa: nupiddur nvptAs had 
been c.xlcrminated under the reign of the Iinperinl denion. 'fhe exprc-ssion 
is obscure in grammar and arithmetic ; and a literal interpretation would pro- 
duce several millions of miIlion.<;, Alcimuimis (j). .So) and Cou,"!in (tom. iii. 
p. 178) translate this passage “two hundred inniions;" hut I am ignorant of 
their mptives. If we drop the /uiptAiat, the remaining p.vpiASeti' nupiAs, a myriad 
of myriads, would furnish one hundred miliums, a number not wholly inad- 
missible, 

‘The civilians of the darker ages have estaiilishod ,an absurd and incom- 
prehensible mode of quolatiim, which is supported by authority and custom. 
Tn their references to the Code, the Pandwls, and the Institutes, tliey men- 
tion the number, not of the book, but only of the law; and content themselve.s 
with reciting the fir.st words of the title to which it belongs; and of these 
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studiously transfused into the domestic institutions of Europe,- and the 
laws of Justinian still command the respect or obedience of independent 
nations. Wise or fortunate is the prince who connects his own reputa- 
tion with the honour and interest of a perpetual order of men. The 
defence of their founder is the first cause which in every age has exer- 
cised the zeal and industry of the civilians. They piously commemorate 
his virtues, dissemble or deny his failings, and fiercely chastise the guilt 
or folly of the rebels who presume to sully the majesty of the purple. 
The idolatry of love has .provoked, as it usually happens, the rancour of 
opposition; the character of Justinian has been exposed to the blind 
vehemence of flattery and invective; and the injustice of a sect (the 
Anli-Tribonmis) has refused all praise and merit to the prince, his 
ministers, and his laws.'' Attached to no party, interested only for the 
truth and candour of .history, and directed by the most temperate and 
skilful guides, ‘ I enter witli just diffidence on the subject of civil law, 
which has exhausted so many learned lives and clothed the walls of such 
spacious libraries. In a single, if possible in a short, chapter, I shall 
trace the Roman jurisprudence from Romulus to Justinian," appreciate 
the labours of that emperor, and pause to contemplate the principles of 
a science so important to the peace and happiness of society. The laws 
of a nation form the most instructive portion of its history; and, al- 
though I have devoted myself to write the annals of a declining mon- 
ai'chy, r .shall embrace the occasion to breathe the pure and invigorating 
air of the republic. 


titles there am tiioro than a thou.sand. Ludewig (Vit. Justiniaiii, p. 268) wishes 
to shake off this pedantic yoke; and 1 have dared to adopt the simple and 
rationnl inctliod of nunihering the bonk, the title, and the law. 

’Gcrniaiiy, llohcmia, Hungary, Poland, and Scotland, have received them 
as common law or reason; in France, Italy, etc., they possess a direct or 
indirect inllucncc; and they were respected in England from Stephen to Ed- 
ward!., our national Justinian (Duck, do Usu et Auclorilalc Juris Civilis, 
I. ii. c. I, lleineccius, Hist, Juris Germanici, c. 3, 4, No. 55-124, and the 
legal historians o! each country). 

’Francis Hottoman, a learned and aratc lawyer of the sixtcrnth century, 
wished to mortify Cujacius and to please the Chancellor de ITIopital. His 
Anti-Tribonianus (which I have never been able to procure) was published 
in I'Vonch in i(m\ and his sect was propagated in Germany (Heiiieccius, Op. 
tom. Hi. sylloge iu.p. 171-183). . , 

‘At the head of these guides I shall respectfully place the learned and 
perspicuous Heincccius, a German professor, who died at Halle in the year 
1741 (sec his Eloge in the Nouvcllc Bibliothieiuc Cermanique, tom. ii, p. 51-64). 
His ample works have been collected in eight volumes in 4to, Geneva, 1743 ; 
1748. The treatises which I have separately, used are, i. Historia Juris Romani 
et Germanici, Lugd. Batav. 174 °. 8vo- *•. Syntagma AntiquitaUim Ro- 
manum Jurisprudentiam illustrantum, 2_vols. in 8vo_. Traject. ad Rhenum. 
3. Elcnicnta Juris Civilis secundum Ordincm Instilutionum, Lugd. Bat. i 7 S** 
in 8vo. 4. Elementa J. C. secundum Ordincm Pandectarum, Traject, 1772. 

in 8vo, 2 vols. , . ^ r 

"Our original text is a fragment de Ongine Juris (Pandect. 1 ; 1, tit. 11.) of 
Pomponius, a Roman lawyer, who lived under the Antonines (Heines, tom,^ lu. 
syl. iii. p. 66-126). It has been abridged, and probably corrupted, by Triboman. 
and since restored by BynUershoek ( 0 pp. tom. i. p. 279-304). 



070 THE DECLINE ANJ) FALL OF 

The primitive Rovernment of Rome" was composed with some politi- 
cal skill of an elective king, a council of nobles, and a general assembly 
of the people. War and religion were adtniiiislored by the supreme 
magistrate, and he alone i)rnpoRed the laws which were debated in the 
senate, and finally ratified nr rejected by a majority of votes in the 
thirty niykc oiyjjarishcs .of .the city, Romulus, Numa, and Servius 
Tullius are celcliratcd as the most ancient legislators; and each of them 
claims his peculiar part in the threefold division of jurisprudence.'' 
The laws of marriage, the education of children, and the authority of 
parents, which may seem to draw their origin from nature itself, are 
ascribed to the untutored wisdom of Romulus. The law of natinns and 
of religious worship, which Numa introduced, was derived from his 
nocturnal converse with the nymidi Kgeria. The civil law is altribuled 
to the experience of Servius; he balanced the rights and fortunes of the 
seven classes of citizens, and guarded by fifty new regulations the ob- 
servance of contracts and the punishment of crimes. 'I’lic stiite, which 
he had inclined towards a democracy, was changed by the last Tarquin 
into lawless despotism; and when the kingly office was abolished, the 
patricians engrossed the benefits of freedom. The royal laws became 
odious or obsolete, the mysterious deposit was silently preserved by the 
priests and nobles, and at the end of sixty years the citizens of Rome 
still complained that they were ruled by the arbitrary sentence of the 
magistrates. Yet the positive institutions of the kings liad blended 
themselves with the public and private manners of the city; some frag- 
ments of that venerable jurisprudence * were compiled by the diligence 

"Tlie con.stitutional hi.slory of the kings of Rome may lie .Htiulicil in the 
first hook of Livy, uial more coiii<m.sly in 3 ')ionysin.s ilalK'arnn.sscnsis (I. ii. 
[c. 4-3.‘;J p. 80-06, fiij-tjo [c. 57-70) ; 1. iv. fc. 15, etc.] p. 108-330), who somc- 
titnes bctray.s the clmracter of a rhetorician :m(l_ a Greek. 

’This llireefold division of the law was .applied lo Ihe three Roman kings 
by Jristus Lipsiu.s ( 0 pp. tom. iv. p. 270); is adopted by Gravina (Origincs 
Juris Civilis, p. 28, edit. Lips. 17,^7) ; and is reluctantly aibnilled by Maseoii, 
bis German editor. 

"The i7io.st aneienl Gode or Digest was styled Jiix Pal'irUmum, from the 
first compiler, Rapirius, who flourished sonicwbat before or after the Regi- 
fugium (I’andeel. 1 . i. til. ii.). The be.sl judicial critics, even llynker.shock 
(torn. i. p. 284, 28s) and Heincccius (llist. J. (!. R. 1 . i. c. 16, 17, and 0 pp. 
tom. iii. sylloge iv. p. 1-8), give credit to lliis tale of Pomponius, without 
.sufficiently adverting to the value and rarity of sncli a monument of the third 
century of the UUlcratc city. 1 much susiiect that the Gains Paiiirius, the 
Ponlifex kfaxiinus, who revived tlio law.s of Numa (Dioiiys. Ilal. 1 . iii. [e. 36J 
p. 171), left only an oral tradition; and that tile Jus I’npiriamnn of Granius 
Flaccus (Pandect. 1 . 1- lit. xvi. leg. 144) was not a commentary, but an original 
work, cotniiiled in the lime of Cx'.sar (Censorin, de Die Natali, c. iii. p. i.'j; 
Duker de Latinitale J. C. p. 157). 

[Much has been written since the time of Gihlion resiiectiiifr this compilation 
of Paiiirius, but nothing certain i.s known, and all conjeoLure is fniitless. Tlie 
name of the compiler given is not quite ceitniu, iw he is varioiusly called Caius, 
.Sextus, and J’uhliu.s. Dionysius says (iii. 36) that Caius Paiiirina, the Pon- 
tifex Maximus, m.nde a collection of the religious ordinances of ‘Numa. after 
the expulsion of the last Turquin, viz., Tarquinius Huporlms; and Pomtionius 
(Pandects, lib. i. til. ii. Icir. 2, § 2, 36) states that Sextus or Publius Papirius 
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of antiquarians;" and above twenty texts still speak the rudeness of the 
Pelasgic idiom of the Latins.^" 

I shall not repeat the well-known story of the Decemvirs/'- who 
sullied liy their actions the honour of inscribing on brass, or wood, or 
ivory, the tvvf.uvj! tables of the Roman laws.'-’ They were dictated 
by the rigid and jealous spirit of an aristocracy which had yielded witli 
reluctance to the just demands of the people. But the substance of 
the Twelve Tables was adapted to the slate of the city, and the Romans 
had emerged from barbarism, since they were capable of studying and 
embracing the in.stitulions of their more enlightened neighbours. A 
wise Epliesian wa.s driven by envy from his native country: before he 
could reach the shores of T.atium, he had observed the various forms of 
human nature and civil society; he imparted his knowledge to the legis- 
lators of Rome, and a statue was erected in the forui-n to the perpetual 
memory of Hennodorus.'" The names and divisions of the copper 
money, the sole coin of the infant state, were of Dorian origin;^* the 


made a coniiiilalion of all the Leges Regia:. Cf. Dircksen, I'ersncben stir 
Krilik uiid Aush'tjutiH dcr Qiicllen dcs KSiiiischcn Rcchts; Zimmern, Gfschichte 
lies Riimisclu'it Rrivatrrchts.—O. S.] 

"A ijniinioiis, tliouRli feeble, attempt to restore the original, is made 11- 
llie Mi.stoirc de la Juri.spriidcnce Romaine of Terrassoii, p. 23-72; Paris, 1750, 
in folio; a work of more iiromise than porfonnaiicc. 

” In the year 14-14 seve!!.pr eicht tables of. 

/V pan ot^ihose, lor the rest is 


,.’ere dug ti,._ 

Itruscan, represents the primitive 
cribed by Herodotus 
difficult passage may 
tom. i. p. 256-261). 

i ne savage oiaicet 01 tiie i^umviuiuu juuiug nun ua... and may still elude, 
the diviiuHioii of critiei.sm ; but the root is undoubtedly Latin, of the same 
age and cliaracter as the Saliare Carmen, which, in the time of Horace, none 
could undcr.staiul. The Roman idiom, by an infusion of Doric and .lEohc 
Greek, was gradually ripened into the style of the twelve tables, of the Duijip 
column, of ii;nniu.s, of Terence, And of Cicero (Grutcr. Inscript, tom. i. p. cxln.j 
Scinioii Maffci. Istoria 1 tiplomatica, p. 241-258; Dibliolhcquc Ilalique, tom. m. 


Scipiuu Mafrci, Istoria 1 )iplomatica, p. 241-258; Bibholheque Italiqae, tom, 111. 
p. 50-41, I 74 -- 0 S> tom. xiv. p. 1-52). , , , , . , 

[The language of the Eugubine Tables, which cout.nn four inscriptions m 
Etruscan diameters, two in Latin, and one partially in Etruscan and partially 
in Latin, has recently been the subject of study. The best modern .scholars are 
agreed that llic language which is here found is Umlinan, who are rcprcscntcci 
hy all ancient writers a.s nationally distinct from both the Etruscan and Sabel- 

lian race.s.— O. S.j . . , . tt 

“Compare Livy ( 1 . iii. c. 31-S9) with Dionysius Hahcaniassensis < 1 . x, 
fc S5l n. 644— xi. [c. I, sat/.J p. O91). How concise and animated ss the Roman 
—bow prolix and lildess the Greek I Yet ho has admirably judged the masters, 
and defined the rules, of historical composition. , 

‘"From the historians, Iloineccius (Hist. J. R. 1 . 1. No, 20) maintains that 
the twelve tables were of brass — areas; in the text of Pomponuts we read 
ebareas; for which Scaliger has substituted ruborcas (Bynkershodc, p. zob). 
Wood, brass, and ivory, might be sitccKsivelv employed 
”His exile is mentioned by Cicero (Tuscuian. Qtiastion. v, 36) , his stame 
by Pliny (Hist, Nat. xxxiv, ii). The letter, dream, and prophecy 01 Heraclitus 
arc alike spurious (Epistolae Grasc. Divers, p, 3371 * , <f j* «/•! 

“This intricate Subject of the Sicilian and Roman money is aWy discussed 
by Dr. Bentley (Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalans, p. 427-479)1 whose 
OTwers in this controversy -were called forth by honour and resentment. 
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harvests of Campania and Sicily relieved (he wants of a people whose 
agriculture was often interrupted hy war and faction; and since the 
trade was established,'" the deputies who sailed from the "I'iher might 
return from (he same harbours with a more precious cargo of political 
wisdom. '■J’hc colonies of Cireat fireece had transported and improved 
the arts of theii' mother-country. Cuma* and Rhi'gium, Crotnna and 
'rarcnium, Agrigentum and Syracuse, were in the rank f)f the most flour- 
ishing cities. I'he disciples of 1‘jdhagoras ai>plied irhilosophy to the use 
of government, the unwritten laws of C'harondas accepted the aid of 
poetry and music,"' and Zalcucus framed (he vepuldie of (he. I,ocrianK, 
which stood without alteration above two hundred years.” h'rom a 
liimilar motive of national jiride, both Livy and Dionysius arc willing 
to I)elicve that the deputies of Rome visited Alliens under the wise 
iind .splendid administration of Pericles, and the laws of Solon were 
iransfused into the n’welvc 'Lables. Tf such an einhassy had indeed 
been received from the barbarians of Ilesiieria, tlie Roman name would 
have been familiar to the (ireck.s before the reign of AU'xaiuler,"* and 
the faintest evirlence would have 1)1*011 explorer! and ci'lr'bralecl by the 
curiosity of succeeding limes. But the Athenian moiuiments are silent, 
nor will it seem credible that the patricians should uiulertakc a long 
and perilous navigation to copy the purest model of a democracy. In 

‘"The Konuins, or, their alliv!!, .sailed n.s far as (hi! fair iiroinonlory of 
Africa (I’olyl), 1 . iii. fc. aa] p. 177, edit. Casaulioii, in folio). 'Hicir yoy,ages 
‘l()‘ Cui,ti,a', etc., fire, noticed by Livy anil Dionysius. 

“Tliis circuiustaiko would alone prove the anliiiuity of ( ’.harondas, the 
legislator of Khegium and Cataiia, who, by a sirniige error of Diodorus Siculus 
(loni. i. 1. xii. [c. ii .0/.] j). 485-^93), is celebrated long afterwards as tlie 
author of the policy of Thuriuni. 

" Zaleucus, whose existence has Ik-ch ra.slily attacked, had the merit and 
glory of converting a bund of outlaws itlu: I,ocri:iiis) into the most virtuous 
and orderly of the Greek rcpiihlics. (.See two Memoires of the Barorj dc 
Si, Croix, siir la Legislation tie la tirande Grece; Mein, de I'Acadeniie, 
tom. xlii. p. 276-333.) Hut the law.s of Zalcucus and Cluirundas, wlucli imposed 
on Diodorus and Strobicus, are. the .spurious composition of a Lythagorcan 
.sophist, whose fraud has been detected hy the critical .sagacity of Bentley, 
!'• 3 . 15 * 377 . 

I seize the opportunity of tracing the progress of this national intercourse; 
t. Herodotus and Thucydides (a.o.c. 300-350) appear ignorant of the name 
and existence of Rome (Joseph, contra Apion, tom. ii. 1 . i. c. 13, p. 444, edit. 
Havereamp.). 2. Theopompus (a.u.c. 4txj, I’lin. iii. 9) mentions die invasion 
of the Gauls, which is noticed in looser terms hy Heraelidc.s Ponticus (Plu- 
tarch in Camillo (c. 15], p. 292, e.dit. II. Stephan.). 3. The real or fabulous 
embassy of the Roman.s to Alexander (a.u.c. 430) is attested hy Clitarchu.s 
(Pliii. iii. g), by Aristus and Asclepiades (Arrian, 1 . vii. [c, 151 p, 294, 295), 
and by Memnon of Hcracica (apud Pliotium, cod. ccxxiv. p. 725 fh. SSOi cd. 
Bckkerl), though tacitly denied by I,ivy. 4. Theophra.slus (a.u.c. 440) primus 
externorum aliqua dc Romanis diligentius scripsit (Plin. iii. 9). 5. Lycophron 
(a.u.c, 48 o-.i!oo) scattered the first seed of a Trojan colony and the fable of 
the j 3 £ncid (Cassandra, 1226-1280) : 

sal ffKiiwrpa ml govagjtlw’ 

AaP6vnt, 

A bold prediction before the end of tl» first Punic war. 
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the comparison of the tables of Solon with those of the Decemvirs, some 
casual resemblance may be found; some rules which nature and reason 
have revealed to every society; some proofs of a common descent from 
Egypt or Phoenicia.’” But in all the great lines of public and private 
jurisprudence the legislators of Rome and Athens appear to be strangers 
or adverse to each other. 

Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the Twelve Tables,”" 
they obtained among the Romans that blind and partial reverence which 
the lawyers of every country delight to bestow on their municipal in- 
stitutions. The study is recommended by Cicero as equally pleasant 
and instructive. “ They amuse the mind by the remembrance of old 
words, and the portrait of ancient manners; they inculcate the soundest 
principles of government and morals; and I am not afraid to affirm 
that the brief composition of the Decemvirs surpasses in genuine value 
the libraries of Grecian philosophy. How admirable,” says Tully, with 
honest or affected prejudice, “ is the wisdom of our ancestors! We alone 
are the masters of civil prudence, and our superiority is the more con- 
spicuous if we deign to cast our eyes on the rude and almost ridiculous 
jurisprudence of Draco, of Solon, and of Ly cur gus.” The Twelve Tables 
were committed to the memory of tlie young and the meditation of the 
old; they were transcribed and illustrated with learned diligence: they 
had escaped the flames of the Gauls, they subsisted in the age of Jus- 
tinian, and their subsequent loss has been imperfectly restored by the 
labours of modern critics.”” But although these venerable monuments 
were considered as the rule of right and the fountain of justice,”” they 
were overwhelmed by Ihe weight and variety of new laws which, at the 
end of five centuries, became a grievance more intolerable than the vices 
of the city.”’ Three thousand brass plates, the acts of the senate and 

“TIic tenth table, cle modo sepuUura:, was borrowed from Solon (Cicero 
de I.cgihus, ii. 23-36) : the furlum per lanceni ct Itcium conceplum is derived 
by Heincccius from the manncr.s of Athens (Antiquitat. Rom. tom. ii. p. 167- 
17s). The right of killing a nocturnal thief was declared by Moses, Solon, 
and the Uccemvirs (Exodus xxii, 2; Demosthenes contra Timocratem, tom. i. 
p. 73O, edit. Reiskc; Macroh, Saturnmia, I. i. c. 4; Collatio Legum Mosaicaruni 
et Romanarum, tit. vii. No. i. p. 218, edit. Canneyieler [Lugd. Bat. 1774]). 

Aveplrrus is the praise of Diodorus (tom. i. 1 . xii. [e. 26] 
p. 494), which may be fairly translated by the elcganti atque absoluti brevitatc 
verborum of Aulus Gellius (Noel. Attic, xx. i). 

"Listen to Cicero (dc I^gibus, ii. 23) and his representative Crassus (de 
Oratorc, i. 43, 44}. 

“See Hcineccins (Hist. J. R. No. 29-33). I have followed the restoration 
of the twelve tables by Gravina (Origpnes J. C. p. 280-307) and Terrasson 
(Hist, de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 94-20$). 

"Finis aqui juris (Tacit. Annal. iii. 27). Fons omnis public! et privati 
juris (T, Liv. iii. 34)- 

?‘De principiis juris, et quibus modis ad lianc multitudinem jnfinitam ac 
varietatem legum perventum sit altius disseram (Tacit. Annal. iii, 25). This 
deep disquisition fills only two pages, but they are the pages of Tackus. With 
equal sense, but with less energy, Livy (iii. 34 ) had complained, in hoc im- 
menso aliarum super alias acervatarum legum cumnlo, etc. 
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people, were clcp(jsited in Ihe Capitol;-''’ and sonic of the acis, as the 
Jnlian law against extortion, surpassed the number of a hundred chap- 
ters."" The Decemvirs had neglected (n imiiort the sanction of Zaleucus, 
which so long maintained the integrity of his republic. A Locrian who 
proposed any new law stood forth in the assemlily of the people with 
a, cord round his neck, and if Ihe law was rejected the innovator was 
insbintly strangled. 

The Decemvirs had been named, and their tables were approved, by 
ail assembly of the cfulunes, in which riches prepoiitlerated iigaiiist 
numbers. To the first class of Romans, the proprietors of one hundred 
thousand pounds of copper,"^ ninety-eight votes were assigned, and only 
ninety-five were left for the six inferior classes, distribiiled according to 
(heir substance by the artful policy of .Servins. Hut the tribunes soon 
established a more specious and pn[)u1ar maxim, that every citizen has 
an equal right to enact the laws which he is bound to obey. Instead 
of the erntnries, they convened the tribes', and the piitricians, after an 
inifiotent struggle, submitted to the decrees of ;iii a-ssembly in which 
their votes were confounded with tho.se of the meanest plebeians. Yet 
as long as the tribes successively jiasscd over narrow /ir/V/gc.v,"" and gave 
their voices aloud, the conduct of each citizen yvas e.xposed to the eyes 
and ears of his friends and countrymen. 'J'he insolvent debtor con- 
sulted the wishes of his creditor, the client would have blushed to 
op[)osc the views of his patron, the general was followed by his veterans, 
and the aspect of a grave magi.slrate was a living lesson to the multitude. 
A new method of secret ballot abolished the inlluonce of fear and shame, 
of honour and interest; and the abuse of freedom accelerated the progress 
of anarchy and despotism."" The Romans had aspired to be etpial, 

” Suetonius in Vespasiano, c. 8. 

Cicero ad l''ainiliare,s, viii. 8. 

” Dionyslu.s, with Arbuthnot, and most of the moderns (exeept Ei.seuschniidt 
de Pouderiliits, etc., p. i.iy-i.pi), represent the loo.ooo asses liy lO.tnw Attic 
drachiuw, or somewhat more than 3(X) pound.s sterling, lint their calcnlatinn 
ean apply only to the later times, vvhen tlic as was diniini.sdied to i-Z4tli of its 
ancient wciglit: nor can I liolievc that in the lir.st ages, however destitute 
Ilf the prucious metals, a single ounce of silver could have heen exehangd 
for seventy pounds of copper or brass. A more simple .and rational method 
is to value the copper itself according to the present rate, fiml, after comparing 
tlie mint and the market-price, the Koman and avoirdniiois weight, the priiui- 
live as <ir Homan pound of copper may be appreciated at one English shilling, 
and the 100,000 asses of the first class amounted to sooo pounds sterling. It 
will appear from the same reckoning that an ax was sold at Rome [or five 
jiounds, a sheep for ten shillings, aiul a <iuarter of wheat for one, pound 
ten .shillings (Eestus, p. ;t30, edit. Dacicr; l*liii. llisU Natnr, xviii. 4) : nor do 
I sec any reason to reject these consciiucnccs, which nuitleratc our ideas of 
the poverty of the first Romans. 

""Consult the common writers on thc^Roman Comitia, especially Sigonius 
and Beaufort. Spatihcim (de Brsestantia ct Usfi Nimiismatum, tom. ii. dis- 
sert. X. p. 192, 103) shows, on a curious medal, the Cista, Pontes, Septa, 
Diribitor, etc. 

"“Cicero (de I.cgibu8, iii. iC>, ly, 18) tlchatcs this constitutional question, 
and assigns to his brother Quintus the most unpopular side, 
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they were levelled by the equality of servitude, and the dictates of 
Augustus were patiently ratified by the formal consent of the tribes 
or centuries. Once, and once only, he experienced a sincere and strenu- 
ous opposition. His subjects had resigned all political liberty; they 
defended the freedom of domestic life. A law which enforced the 
obligation and strengthened the bonds of marriage was clamorousl}' 
rejected; Propertius, in the arms of Delia, applauded the victory of 
licentious love; and the project of reform was suspended till a new 
and more tractable generation had arisen in the world.'"" Such an 
example was not necessary to instruct a prudent usurper of the mischief 
of popular assemblies; and their abolition, whichAugustus had silently 
prepared, was accomplished without resistance, and almost without 
notice, on the accession of his successor." ‘ Sixty thousand plebeian 
legislators, whom numbers made formidable and poverty secure, were 
supplanted by six hundred senators, who held their honours, their for- 
tunes, and their lives by the clemency of the emperor. The loss of 
executive power was alleviated by the gift of legislative authority; and 
Ulpian might assert, after the practice of two hundred years, that the 
decrees of the senate obtained the force and validity of laws. In the 
times of freedom the' resolves of the people had often been dictated by 
the passion or error of the moment: the Cornelian, Pompeian, and Julian 
laws wore adapted by a single hand to the prevailing disorders; but the 
senate, under the reign of the Cffisars, yra.s composed of magistrates and 
lawyers, and in questions of private jurisprudence the integrity of their 
judgment was seldom perverted by fear or interest."" 

The silence or ambiguity of the laws was supplied by the occasional 
EDICTS of those magistrates who were invested with the honours of the 
state.*" This ancient prerogative of the Roman kings was transferred 

""Prae tumiiltu rccnsaiiliiim perferre non potiiit (Sueton. in August, e. 34)- 
Sec Propertius, 1 . ii. cleg. 6 [or 7], Hcincccius, in a separate history, has 
exhau.steci the whole .subject of the Julian and Papian-Poppeean laws ( 0 pp. 
tom, vii. P, i, p. 1-479). 

"‘Tacit. Annal. i, 15; Lipsius, Excur-sus E, in Taciturn. 

""Non amhigitur senatura jus taccre posse, is the decision of Ulpian ( 1 . xvi. 
ad Edict, in Pandect. 1 . i. tit. iii. leg, 9). Pomponius taxes the comifia of 
the people as a turha hoininum (Pandect. 1 , i, tit, ii. leg. 9). 

[Gibbon adopts llie opinion that under the emperors alone the senate had 
a share in the legislative power. They had nevertheless participated in it under 
the republic, since scnatus-coiisulta relating to civil rights have been preserved 
which arc much earlier than the reigns of Augustus or Tiberius. It is true 
that under the emperors the senate exercised this right more frequently, and 
that the assemblies of the people had become much more rare, though m law 
they were still permitted in the time of Ulpian. (See the Fragments of inpian.) 
Bach has clearly shown that the senate had the same power in the time of 
the republic. It is natural that the senatiis-cousulta should be more frequent 
under the emperors, because they employed those means of flattering the pride 
of the senators by granting them the right of deliberating on all affairs which 
did not trench oh the imperial power.--^. S.] ^ . 

"’The jus honorarium of the praetors and other magistrates is strictly defined 
in' the T^ifin text of the Institutes ( 1 . i. tit. ii. No. 7)1 smd more loosely ex- 
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in their respective offices to the consuls and dictators, the censors and 
prectors; and a similar right was assumed by the tribunes of the people, 
the a?diles, and the proconsuls. At Rome, and in the provinces, the 
duties of the subject and the intentions of the governor were proclaimed; 
and the civil jurisprudence was reformed by the annual edicts of the 
supreme judge, the priutor of the city. As soon as he ascended his 
tribunal, he announced by the voice of the crier, and afterwards inscribed 
on a white wall, the rules which he proposed to follow in the decision 
of doubtfid cases, !ind the relief which his equity would afford from 
the precise rigour of ancient statutes. A jirinciplc of discretion more 
congenial to monarchy was introduced into the republic: the art of 
respecting the name and eUuling the efficacy of the laws was improved 
by successive pr.Ttors; subtleties and fictions were invented to defeat 
the plainest meaning of the Decemvirs; and where the end was salutary, 
the means were frequently absurd. 'I'hc secret or probable wash of 
the dead was suffered to prevail over the ortler of succession and the 
h^rms of testaments; and the claimant, who was c.xclLidi‘d from the 
character of heir, accepted with equal pleasure from an indulgent praetor 
the possession of the goods of his late kinsman (»r benefactor. In the 
redress of private wrongs, compensations and fines were sulistituted 
lo the olisolete rigour of the 'I’welve 'rubles; time and ,s|)aoc were an- 
nihilated by fancibil suppositions; and the plea of youth, or fraud, or 
violence, annulled the obligation or e.xcuscd the performance of an in- 
convenient contract. A jurisdiction thus vague and arbitrary was ex- 
posed to the most dangerous abuse; the suijstance, as well as the form 
of justice, were often sacrificed to the prejudices of virtwi, the bias of 
laudable affection, and the grosser seductions of interest or resentment. 
But the errors or vices of each prador expired with his annual office; 
such maxims alone as had been approved by reason and practice were 

lilainucl in the Greek paraiilinisc of 'riiconliiliis (p. edit, Iteilz), who 

drops the iinpurlant word /iniiorarium. 

[In his note upon the Jiix luworarium, Gildion here follows Hic opinion of 
lleiiieccliis, who, following lii.s inastcr Thoinn.siu.S, was unwilling to suppo.se 
that magistrates exercising a judicial function could share in the legislative 
power, liniiieccius was opposed liy the learned Killer, Professor at Witten- 
berg, and was followed by the eeli'hrated Ilacli. lint the most light on this 
iiucslion has been thrown liy M. Hugo (History of Komau l.uw), who_ con- 
tended that the edicts of the prietor.s were the true organs of puldic opinion, 
and that their edicts furnished the salntary means of perpetually hannonislng 
the legislation with llio spirit of (he tunes. It was not according to their 
caiirice that they framed their regulations, hut aecording to the manners 
and to the opinions of the great civil lawyers of the. day who were invited 
by the prictor to assist in framing this annual law, which, according to its 
principle, was only a declaration which tlie praitor made to the, public to an- 
nmmee the way in whicli he was to judge, and to giiani against every charge 
of partiality. The prretor was responsiiile fur all the faults he committed. lie 
was strictly bound to follow the regulation published by him at the cora- 
mencement of his year of office. Cf. the brief but admirable sketch of the 
growth of Roman jurisprudence, etc., in the first chapter of Savigny's Ge- 
schkhte dcs Roinkchen Rechts im MittelalUr, — 0. S.] 
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copied by succeeding judges; the rule of proceeding was defined by the 
solution of new cases; and the temptations of injustice were removed 
by the Cornelian law, which compelled tlie praetor of the y6ar to adhere 
to the letter and spirit of his first proclamation/''* It was reserved 
for the curiosity and learning of Hadrian to accomplish the design 
which had been conceived by the genius of Caesar; and the praetorship 
of Salvius Julian, an eminent lawyer, was immortalised by the composi- 
tion of the PERPETUAL EDICT. This well-digested code was ratified by 
the emperor and the senate; the long divorce of law and equity was at 
length reconciled; and, instead of the Twelve Tables, the Perpetual 
Edict was fixed as the invariable standard of civil jurisprudence."''' 

P’rom Augustus to Trajan, the modest Ca'sars were content to promul- 
gate their edicts in the various characters of a Roman magistrate; and 
in the decrees of the senate the epistles and orations of the prince were 
respectfully inserted. Hadrian"* appears to have been the first who 
assumed without disguise the plenitude of legislative power. And this 
innovation, so agreeable to his active mind, was countenanced by the 
patience of the times and his long absence from the seat of government. 
The same policy was embraced by succeeding monarchs, and, accord- 
ing to the harsh metaphor of Tertullian, “ the gloomy and intricate 
forest of ancient laws was cleared away by the axe of royal mandates 
and constitutions.” During four centuries, from Hadrian to Justinian, 
the public and private jurisprudence was moulded by the will of the 
sovereign, and few in.stitutiona, either human or divine, were permitted 
to stand on their former bassis. The origin of Imperial legislation was 
concealed by the darkness of ages and the terrors of armed despotism; 
and a double fiction was propagated by the servility, or perhaps the 
ignorance, of the civilians who basked in the sunshine of the Roman 
and Byzantine courts, i. To the prayer of the ancient Csesars the 
people or the senate had sometimes granted a personal exemption from 

“Dion Cassius (torn. i. 1 . xx.wi. fc. 23] p. 100) fixes the perpetual edicts 
in the year of Itome 686. Their institution, however, i.s ascribed to the year 
58s in the Acta Diurna, whidi have been published from the papers of 
Ludovicus Vives. Their authenticity is supported or allowed by Pighius 
(Annal. Roman, tom. ii. p. ,377, 378), Grasvius (ad Sueton. n. 778), Dodwell 
(Prailcction. Cambden, p. 66s), and Heineccius: but_a single word, Scutum 
Cimbricum, detects the forgery (Moyle’s 'Works, vol. i. p. 303). 

““The history of edicts is composed, and the text of the perpetual edict is 
restored, by the master-hand of Heineccius ( 0 pp. tom. vii. P. ii. p. i-S^) ! 
in whose researches I might safely acquiesce. In the Academy of Inscriptions, 
M. Bouchaud has given a series of memoirs to this interesting subject of 
law and literature. 

*“ His laws are the first iu the Code. Sec Dodwell (Praclccl, Cambden, 
p. 319-340), vvho wanders from the subject in confused reading and feeble 
paradox. . ... 

"Totam illam vctcrem el sgualcntem silvam legura novis principalium re- 
scrlptorum et edictorum securibus truncatis et csditis (Apologet. c. 4, p. go, 
edit. Havcrcamp.). He proceeds to praise the recent firmness of Severua, who 
repealed the useless or pernicious laws, without any regard to. their age or 
authority. 
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the obligation and penalty of particular statutes, and each indulgence 
was an act of jurisdiction exercised by the republic over the first of 
her citizens. His humble privilege was at length transformed into the 
IDrerogative of a tyrant; and the Latin expression of “ released from the 
laws ” was sui)posed to exalt the emperor above (tU human restraints, 
and to leave his conscience and reason as the sacred measure of his 
comluct. 2. A similar dei)endence wa.s implied in the decrees of the 
senate, which in ev('ry reign defined the titles and powers of an elective 
magistrate. Hut it was not before the ideas and even the language of 
the Homans had been corrupted that a royal law,'"' and an irrevocable 
gift of the i)eople, were created by the fancy of Ul|)ian, or more probably 
of 'rribonian himself;"' and the origin of Jmperied power, though false 
in fact and slavish in its consec(uence, wa.s sui)port('(l on a principle of 
freedom and justice. “ The pleasure of the cnn)eror has the vigour 
and effect of law, since the Roman pcoide, by the royal law, have trans- 
ferred to their prince the full extent of their own power and sover- 
eignty.”'" The will of a single man, of a child, perhaps, was allowed 
to prevail over the wisdom <if ages ami the inclinations of millions, and 
the degenerate Greeks were proud to declare that in his hands alone 
the arbitrary exercise of legislation could bo safely deposited. “ What 
interest or passion,” exclaims Theophilus in th(^ court of Justinian, " can 
reach the etdin and sublime elevation of tlu; mnmueh? he is already 
master of the live.s and fortunes of bis subjects, and those who have 
incurred his displeasure are already numbered with the dcfirl.” •*“ Dis- 
daining the language of flattery, the historian may confess that in 
(luestions of private jurisprudence the absolute sovereign of a great 
empire can seldom be influenced by any personal considerations. Virtue, 
nr even reason, will suggest to his impartial mind that he is the guardian 
of peace and equity, and that the interest of society is insepai'ahly con- 
nected with his own. Under the weakest and most vicious reign, the 

'"Tho coicstilutioiial .style of Legibus solidus is niisitileriirelccl by the art 
m‘ igiioriuiee of Dion Ca.s.si«s (tom. i. 1 . Hii. [c. iti| j). 713). On this occasion 
his editor, Itciniar, j<nn,s the uiiiver.sal ccn.sttre which freedom and criticism 
have pronounced against that slavish historian. 

’"The ward (Lc.r Ncyia) was .still more recent than the lliini/. The slaves 
of Commodns or Caracalla would have started at the name of royalty. 

■“.See Gravina (Opp. p. 501-312) and Heaufort (kepuhliquc lioniainc, loin. i. 
p. 255-274). He has made a proper use of two di.ssertalions by John Fred- 
erick Gronovius and Noodt, both traiwlatcd, wllli valuable note.'i, by Barbcyrac, 
2 vols. in 121110, 1731. 

■“Institul. 1 . i. tit. ii. No. 6; Pandect. 1 , i. tit. iv. leg. i; Cod. Justinian. 
1 . i. tit. xvii. leg. i, No. In his Anliiiuitics and lilemoiits, Ueiucccius has 
atniiJy treated do con.stitutionibu.s priiieiimni, which are ilUi.str.-ited Iiy (iodefroy 
(Comment ad. Cod. Tlieodos. 1 , i. tit. i. ii. iii.) and Graviua (p. 87-00). 

tlinpcrial authority and legislative power were conferred even upon the 
early emperors by a law called “Lex Imperil” or “Lex do Impcrio.” Hence 
Gains says,_“Cum Imperator ipse per legem imperium accipiat."— O. S ,1 

“ '■J'hcophilus, in Paraphras. Grsec. Institut. p. 33, 34, edit. Jieitz. For his 
person, time, writings, see the Theophilus of J. H, Mylhts, Rxcurs. iii. p. :034- 
107.3. 
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seat of justice was filled by the wisdom and integrity of Papinian and 
Ulpian/" and the purest materials of the Code and Pandects are in- 
scribed with the names of Caracalla and his ministers. The tyrant 
of Rome was sometimes the benefactor of the provinces. A dagger 
terminated the crimes of Domilian; but the prudence of Nerva con- 
firmed his acts, which, in the joy of their deliverance, had been rescinded 
by an indignant senate.'*® Yet in the rescripts,^’' replies to the consulta- 
tions of (he magistrates, the wisest of princes might be deceived by a 
partial e.\posilion of the case. And this abuse, which placed their hasty 
decisions on the same level with mature and deliberate acts of legisla- 
tion, was ineffectually condemned by the sense and example of Trajan. 
The rescripts of the emperor, his grants and decrees, his edicts and 
pragmatic sanctions, were subscribed in purple ink,'*^ and transmitted 
to the provinces as general or special laws, which the magistrates were 
bound to execute and the people to obey. But as their number contin- 
ually multiplied, the rule of obedience became each day more doubtful 
and obscure, till the will of the sovereign was fixed and ascertained in 
the Gregorian, the Hennogenian, and the Theodosian codes. The two 
first, of which some fragments have escaped, were framed by two private 
lawyers to preserve the constitutions of the Pagan emperors from 
Pladrian to Constantine. The third, which is still extant, was digested 
in sixteen books Iiy the order of the younger Theodosius to consecrate 
the laws of the Christian princes from Constantine to his own reign. 

■“There is more envy than reason in the complaint of Macrinus (Jul. 
Capitolin, c. 13). Nefa.s esse leges videri Commocli ct Caracalla: et hominum 
imperitorum volunlatcs. Conraiodus was made a Divus by Severus (Dod- 
wcll, Pnelcct. viii. p. 324, 323). Yet he occurs only twice in the Pandects. 

■“ Of Anlonimis Caracalla alone 200 constitutions arc c.xlant in the Code, 
and with hi.s father 160. These two princes are quoted fifty times in the 
Pandects and eight in the Institutes (Terrasson, p. 265). 

“ Plin. Sccuinl. Epistol. x. 60 ; Suclon. in Domitian, c. 23. 

“It was a maxim of Constantine, contra jus rcscripla non valeant (Cod. 
Theodos. 1 . i. tit. ii. leg. i). The emperors _ reluctantly allow some scrutiny 
into the law and the fact, some delay, petition, etc.; hut these insufficient 
remedies are too much in the discretion and at the peril of the judge. 

■‘’A compound of vermilion and cinnabar, which marks the Imperial diplomas 
from Leo I. (a.d. 470) to the fall of the Greek empire (Bibliolhcque Raisonn 4 c 
de la DipIomati(|uc, tom. i. p. Lami, dc Eruditione Apostolorum, 

tom. ii. p. 720-726). 

fSaviguy st-ates the following as the authorities for the Roman law at the 
beginning of the fiftli century: — 

1. The writings of the jurists according to the regulations of the constitu- 
tion of Valentinian III., first promulgated in the West, but by its introduction 
into the Theodosian code established likewise in the East. This constitution 
established the authority of the five great jurists, Papinian, Paulus, Caius, 
LTlpian, and Modestinus, as interpreters of the ancient law. In case of dif- 
ference of opinion among these five, a majority , decided the case; when they 
were equal, the opinion of Papinian; when he was silent, the judge. 

2. The Gregorian and Hermogenian Collection of Imperial Rescripts. 

3. The Code of Theodosius If. 

4. The , particular Novellas, as additions and supplements to this Code.— 

O. S.] 
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But the three codes obtained an equal authority in the tribunals, and 
any act which was not included in the sacred deposit might be disre- 
garded by the judge as spurious or obsolete."'® 

Among savage nation.s the want of letters i.s imperfectly supplied 
by die use of visible signs, which awaken attention and perpetuat(; the 
remembrance of any public or private fransaction. 'flK! jurisprudence 
of the first Romans exhibited the scenes of a pantomime; the words 
were adapted to the gestures, and the slightest error or neglect in the 
jorms of ]3roceoding was siiflkieiit to annul the suhsiance of the fairest 
claim. 'I’he communion of the marriage-life was denoted by the neces- 
sary elements of fire and water;"'* and the divorced wife resigned the 
bunch of keys, by the delivery of which she had been invested with the 
government of the family. 'I’he manumission of a son or a slave was 
performed by turning him round with a gentle Iilow on the cheek; a 
work was prohibited liy the casting of a stone ; prescription was inter- 
rupted by the breaking of a branch; the clenched fist was the symbol 
of a pledge or deposit; the right hand was the gift of faith and confi- 
dence. I'he indenture of covenants was a broken straw; weights and 
scales were introduced into every jraynient; and the heir who accepted 
a testament was sometime.s obliged to snap his fingers, to cast away 
his garments, and to leap and dance with real or affected transport.®* 
If a citizen pursued any stolen goods into a neighbour’s house, he 
concealed his nakedness with a linen towel, and hid his face with a 
mask or basin, lest he .shoulil encounter tlio eyes of a virgin or a 
matron.®' In a civil action, the plaintiff louched the our of his witness, 
seized his reluctant adversary by the neck, and implored, in solemn 
lamentation, the aid of his fellow-citizens. The. two eonii>ctitovs grasped 
each other’s hand as if they stotid prepared for combat before the 
tribunal of the pnetor; he commanded them to produce the object of 
the dispute; they went, they returned with measured steps, and a clod 
of earth was cast at his feet to represent the field for which they con- 
tended. This occult science of the words and actions, of law was the 
inhei;ita,nce,qf..thc pontiffs and patricians. Like the Chaldtean astrol- 
ogers, they iinnpunccd to their clients the. days of l)u.'ancss and repose; 

"SchuUing, Jiirispriidcnlia Ai>le-Jn8Uniane;i, [i, 681-718. Cujacui.s asisiBned 
to Gregory the reigns from Jladrmn to Ga!lieim.s, ami the (•.oiitimiation to 
his fellow-labourer Hermogencs. This general division insiy he just, but they 
often Iresiiasscd on each otlicr’.s ground. 

"Scaivola, most iirobahly Q. Cervidius Sctevolit, the master of Pagiman, 
cimsiilers tlii.s ficccptam-.e of lire and water as the e.sscnce of marriage (Pan- 
dect. 1 . xxiv. lit. 1, leg. 66.^ See I-feinereiu.s Iltst. J. R. No. 317). 

“Clicero (de Ofliciis, iii. igl may stale an ideal caste, but .St. Ambro.se (cic 
Officii.s, iii. a) aiipeals to tlie practice of Ids own time.s, which ho understood 
BS a lawyer and a magistrate (Schulling ad Ulpian. l'''r.'igment. tit. xxii. No. 28, 
|). 643. 644 [Jurispr. Ante-Justin.]). 

“■The furtum lance licioqiic conceptum was no longer tmilcr.stood in the 
time of the Antonines (Atiliis Gcllkm, xvi. 10). The Attic ■ derivation of 
Heiiioccius (Antiquilat. Rom. I. iv. tit, i. No. 13-21) is supported by the 
evidence of Aristophanes, his scholiast, and Pollux. 
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these important trifles were interwoven with the religion of Numa, and 
after the publication of the Twelve Tables the Roman people was still 
enslaved by the ignorance of judicial proceedings. The treachery of 
some plebeian officers at length revealed the profitable mystery; in 
a more enlightened age the legal actions were derided and observed, and 
the same antiquity which sanctified the practice, obliterated the use 
and meaning, of this primitive language.®^ 

A more liberal art was cultivated, however, by the sages of Rome, 
who, in a stricter sense, may be considered as the authors of the civil 
law. The alteration of the idiom and manners of the Romans rendered 
the style of the Twelve Tables less familiar to each rising generation, 
and the doubtful passages were imperfectly explained by the study of 
legal antiquarians. To define the ambiguities, to circumscribe the lati- 
tude, to apply the principles, to extend the consequences, to' reconcile 
the real or apparent contradictions, was a much nobler and more im- 
portant task; and the province of legislation was silently invaded by 
the expounders of ancient statutes. Their subtle interpretations con- 
curred with the equity of the praetor to reform the tyi'anny of the 
darker ages; however strange or intricate the means, it was the aim 
of artificial jurisprudence to restore the simple dictates of nature and 
reason, and the skill of private citizens was usefully employed to under- 
mine the public institutions of their country. The revolution of almost 
one thousand years, fro m the Tw elve TaJ)le§„to..thc , reign of, Justinian, 
may be div ided into three periods almost equal in duration, and dis- 
tinguished from each other by the mode of instruction and the character 
of the civilians.®'' Pride and ignorance contributed, during the first 
period, to confine within narrow limits the science of the Roman law. 
On the public days of market or assembly the masters of the art were 
seen walking in the forum, ready to impart the needful advice to the 
meanest of their fellow-citizens, from whose voles, on a future occasion, 
they might solicit a grateful return. As their years and honours in- 
creased, they seated themselves at home on a chair or tlirone, to expect, 
■with patient gravity, the visits of their clients, who at the dawn of 

“ In his Oration for Murena (c. g-13) Cicero turns into ridicule the forms 
and mysteries of the civilian.'!, whidi are represented with more candour by 
Aulu.s Gcllius (Noct. Attic, xx. 10), Graviua ( 0 pp. p. 265, 266, 267), and 
Heineccius, Antiquitat. 1 . iv. lit. vL). 

The series of the civil lawyers is deduced by Pomponiits (de Origjne Juris 
l^andect. 1 . i. tit. ii. [§ 3S Jqq.]). The moderns have discussed, with learning 
and criticism, this branch of literary history; and among these I have chiefly 
been guided by Gravina fp. 41-79) and Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 113-351). 
Cicero, more especially in his books de Oratorc, dc Claris Oratoribus, de 
Legibus, and the Clavis Ciccroniana of Erncsli (under the name.s of Mucius, 
etc.), afford much genuine and pleasing information. Horace often alludes to 
die morning labours of the civilians (Serm. I. i. 10, Epist. II. i. 103, etc.). 

Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus. 

Sub galli cantum cortsultor ubi ostia pulsat. 

Ronisc dulcc.diu fait et solcmnc, reclusfl 
Mane domo vi^ilare, clieQti promerc jura. 
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day, from the town and rnuntry, began to thunder at their door. The 
duties of social life and the incidents of judicial proceeding were the 
ordinary suliject of the.se consultations, and the verbal or written opin- 
ion of the juris-cuHsuhs was framed according tf) the rules of prudence 
and law. The youths of their own order and family were permitted 
to listen; their children enjoyed the benefit of more private lessons, and 
the Mucian race was long renowned for the hereditary knowledge of 
the civil law. The scconcl period, the learned and splendid age of 
jurisprudence, may be extended from the birth of Cicero to the reign 
of Severus Alexander. A system was formed, schools were instituted, 
books were composed, and both the living and the dead became sub- 
servient to the instruction of the student. The tripartite of .3?lius 
Pajtus, surnamed Catus, or the Cunning, was preserved as the oldest 
work of jurisprudence. Cato the censor derived some additional fame 
from his legal studies and those of his son; (he kindred appellation of 
Mucius Scffivola was illustrated by three sages of the law, but the per- 
fection of the science was a.scribed to Servius Sulpicius, their disciple, 
and the friend of Tully; and the long succession, which shone with equal 
lustre under the republic and under the Caesars, is finally closed by the 
respectable characters of Paphiian, of Paul, and of Ulpian. Their 
names, and the various titles of their productions, have been minutely 
preserved, and the example of Labeo may suggest .some idea of their 
diligence and fecundity. That eminent lawyer of the Augustan age 
divided tlie year between the city and country, between business and 
composition, and four hundred books are enumerated as the fruit of bis 
retirement. (If the collections of his rival Capilo, the two hundred 
and fifty-ninth book is expressly quoted, and few teachers could deliver 
their opinions in less than a century of volumes. In the, third pe riod, 
between the reigns of Alexander and Justinian, tiic "oracles of juris- 
prudence were almost mute. 'Plio measure of curiosity had been filled; 
the throne was occupied by tyrants and barbarians; the active spirits 
were diverted by religious disputes; and the profe.ssors of Rome, Con- 
stantinople, and Berytus, were humbly content to repeat the lessons of 
their more enlightened predecessors. From the slow advances and rapid 
decay of these legal studies, it may be inferred that they require a 
state of peace and refinement. From the multitude of voluminous 
civilians who fill the intermediate space, it is evident that such studies 
may be pursued, and such works may be performed, with a common 
share of judgment, exiieriencc, and industry. The genius of Cicero and 
Virgil was more sen.sibly felt, as each revolving ago had been found 
incapable of producing a similar or a second; but the most eminent 
teachers of tlio law were assured of leaving disciples equal or superior 
to themselves in merit and reputation. 

The jurisprudence which had been grossly adapted to t]ie, wants 
qf .ibQ, Orsj;,.Romansjm. polished. qn<i ixaptoved JlLthe. seventh’ century 
9l?.hg £b^y.J^.ih6-.alliaa^qf__Cjrccian philosophy. The Scawolas had 
beeii ta'ught by use and experienc^f But“Be‘rvius'' Sulpicius was the first 
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civilian who established his art on a certain and general theory.”* For 
the discernment of truth and falsehood he applied, as an infallible rule, 
the logic of Aristotle and the stoics, reduced particular cases to general 
principles, and diffused over the shapeless mass the light of order and 
eloquence. Cicero, his contemporary and friend, declined the reputation 
of a professed lawyer ; but the jurisprudence of his country was adorned 
by his incomparable genius, which converts into gold every object 
that it touches. After the example of Plato, he composed a republic; 
and, for the use of his republic, a treatise of laws, in which he labours 
to deduce from a celestial origin the wisdom and justice of the Roman 
constitution. The whole universe, according to his sublime hypothesis, 
forms one immense commonwealth: gQds and meii, who participate of 
the same essence, are members of the same community; reason pre- 
scribes the law of nature and nations; and all positive institutions, how- 
ever modified by accident or custom, are drawn from the rule of right, 
which the Deity has inscribed on every virtuous mind. From these 
philosophical mysteries he mildly excludes the sceptics who refuse to 
believe, and the epicureans who are unwilling to act. The latter dis- 
dain the care of the republic: he advises them to slumber in their shady 
gardens. But he humbly entreats that Uie new Academy would be 
silent, since her bold objections would too soon destroy the fair and 
well-ordered structure of his lofty system.”” Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno 
he represents as the only teachers who arm and instruct a citizen 
for the duties of social life. Of these, the armour of the stoics ”® was 
found to be of the firmest temper; and it was chiefly worn, both for 
use and ornament, in the schools of jurisprudence. From the Portico 
the Roman civilians learned to live, to reason, and to die: but they 
imbibed in some degree the prejudices of the sect; the love of paradox, 
the pertinacious habits of dispute, and a minute attachment to words 
and verbal distinctions. The superiority of form to matter was intro- 
duced to ascertain the right of property: and the equality of crimes 

“CrassiKS, or rather Cicero himself, propose-s (de Oratore, i. 41, an 
idea of the art or science of jurisprudence, which the eloquent, but illiterate, 
Antoniu.s (i. 58) aliccts to deride. It was partly executed by Servius Sulpicius 
(in Bruto, c. 41), whose praises are elegantly varied in the classic Latinity of 
the Roman Gravina (p. 60). j 

[VVith regard to tlic Institutes of Justinian, M. Hugo, in his Histoirc du 
Droit Komaiii, vol. ii. p. iig, thinks tlial tlie ingenious sysiem of the Institutes 
adopted by a great many of the ancient lawyers and by Justinian himself dates 
from Servius Sulpicius.— O. S.l 

“ Perturbatrieem autem omnium harum rcrum Acadcmiam,_ hanc ab Arccsija 
et Carneade reccnleni, exoremus nt sileat, nam si invaserit in hscc, qua: satis 
scite inslrucla et composita videnlur, nimias edet ruirias, quam quidem ego 
placarc enpio, submovere non audeo (dc Legibus, i. 13), From this passage 
alone, Bentley (Remarks on FreethinVing, p. 350) might have learned how 
firmly Cicero believed in the specious doctrines which he has adorned. 

""The stoic philosophy was first taught at Rome by Paiuelius, the friend oi 
tlie younger Scipio (see 'Ids Life in the Mem. de l’Acad6mie des Inscriptions, 
tonij X. p. ^s-So). 
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is countenanced by an opinion of Trebatius,"'' that he who touches the 
car touches the whole body ; and that he who steals from a heap of corn 
or a hogshead of wine, is guilty of the entire theft/"* 

Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil law promoted a citizen 
to the honours of the Roman state; and the three professions were some- 
times more conspicuous by their union in the same character. In the 
composition of the edict a learned pnetor gave a sanction and preference 
to his private sentiments; the opinion of a censor or a consul was enter- 
tained witli respect; and a doubtful interpretation of the laws might 
be supported by the virtues or triumphs of the civilian. The patrician 
arts were long protected by the veil of mystery; and in more enlightened 
times the freedom of inquiry established the general principles of juris- 
prudence. Subtle and intricate cases were elucidated by the disputes 
of the forum; rules, axioms, and definitions'*'' were nilmitled as the 
genuine dictates of reason; and the consent of the legal professors was 
interwoven into the practice of the triliunals. Tint these interpreters 
could neither enact nor execute the laws of the republic; and the judges 
might disregard the authority of the Scmvolas themselves, which was 
often overthrown by the eloquence or sophistry of an ingenious 
pleader."" Augustus and 'I’ihcrius were the first to adopt, as a useful 
engine, the science of the civilians; and their servile labours accom- 
modated the old system to the s|)irit and views of dc.spolism. Under the 
fair pretence of securing the dignity of the art, tlic privilege of sub- 
scribing legal and valid opinions wtus confined to the sages of senatorian 
or equestrian rank, who had been previoiusly apiiroved by the judg- 
ment of the prince; and this mono[)oly prcvailcil till Hadrian restored 
the freedom of the profession to every citizen conscious of his abilities 
and knowledge. The discretion of the prmtor was now governed by the 
lessons of his teachers; the judges were enjoined to oI.)ey the comment 
as well as the text of the law; and the use of codicils was a memorable 
innovation, which Augustus ratified by the advice, of the civilians.'" 

The most absolute mandate could only require that the judges should 
agree with the civilians, it the civilians agreed among themselves. But 

As he is ciuuled liy Uliiinn (leg. 40 ad Sabiiiuni in I’amlecl. I. xlvii. tit. ii. 
leg. 21). Yet Trebatins, a Tier he was a leaiiiiig civilian, ([iii lqiioil| himiliam 
duxit, became an epicurean (Cicero atl Kain. vii. 5), I’erbaps lie was nol 
constant nr sincere in his new sect. 

™_Soe Gravina (p. 45-51) and the inefTectual cavils of Mascoii. Ilcineccius 
(Hist. J. R. No. 125) quotes and approves a dissertation of Hvcrard t)tto, de 
Stoicii JurisconsuUoruni I’hilo.sopliia. 

Wc have heard of the Catoniun rule, the Aijnilian .stipnlati<m, and the 
Manilian forms, of 211 maxim, s, and of 247 definitions (Pandect. 1 . i., tit. xvi. 
xvii.). 

Read Cicero, 1 . i. dc Oralore, Topica, pro Murcim. 

■“ See Pomponius _(de Originc Juris Pandect. 1 . i, tit. ii. leg. 2, No, 47), 
Hcincccius (ad liislitut. 1 . i.,lit. ii, No, B, 1 . ii. til. xxv. in Klement. et Aiiti- 
quitat.), and Gravina (p. 41-45). Yet the monopoly of Augustus, a harsh 
measure, would appear with some softening in contemporary evidence; and it 
was probably veiled bv a decree of lUc senate. 
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positive institutions are often the result of custom and prejudice; laws 
and language are ambiguous and arbitrary; where reason is incapable 
of pronouncing, the love of argument is inflamed by the envy of rivals, 
the vanity of masters, the blind attachment of their disciples; and the 
Roman jurisprudence was divided by the once famous sects of the 
Proailians and Sabinians."'-^ Two sages of the law, Ateius Capito and 
Antistius Labco,"" adorned the peace of the Augustan age: the former 
distinguished by the favour of his sovereign; the latter more illustrious 
by his contempt of that favour, and his stern though harmless opposition 
to the tyrant of Rome. Their legal studies were influenced by the 
various colours of their temper and principles. Labeo was attached 
to the form of the old republic; his rival embraced the more profitable 
substance of the rising monarchy. But the disposition of a courtier is 
tame and submissive; and Capito seldom presumed to deviate from the 
sentiments, or at least from the words, of his predecessors; while the 
bold republican pursued his independent ideas without fear of paradox 
or innovations. The freedom of Labeo was enslaved, however, by the 
rigour of his own conclusions, and he decided, according to the letter 
of the law, the same questions which his indulgent competitor resolved 
with a latitude of equity more suitable to the common sense and feelings 
of mankind. If a fair exchange had been substituted to the payment 
of money, Capito still considered the transaction as a legal sale;'''‘ and 
he consulted nature for the age of puberty, without confining his 
definition to tlie precise period of twelve or fourteen years.'"* This 
opposition of sentiments was propagated in the writings and lessons of 
the two founders; the schools of Capito and Labeo maintained their 
inveterate conflict from the age of Augustus to that of Hadrian;'"’ and 

t 

“ 1 have perused the Diatribe of Gotfridus Mascovius, the learned Mascou, 
de Sectis Jurisconsullorum (Lipsiffl, 1728, in i2mo. p. 276), a learned treatise 
on a narrow and barren ground. 

® See the character of Antistius Labeo in Tacitus (Annal. iii. 75) and in 
an epistle of Ateius Capito (Aul. Gellius, xiii. 12), who accuses nis rival of 
libertas nimia ct vecors. Yet Horace would not have lashed a virtuous and 
respectable senator; and I must adopt the emendation of Bentley, who reads 
Labieno insanior (Senn. I. iii, 82). See Mascou, de Scctis (c. i. p. 1-24). 

“Justinian (Institut. 1 . iii. tit. 23, and Theophil. Vers. Graec. p. 677, 680) 
has commemorated this weighty dispute, and the verses of Homer that were 
alleged on cither side as legal authorities. It was decided by Paul (leg. 33, 
ad Edict, in Pandect. 1 . xviii. tit. i. leg. i), since, in a simple exchange, the 
buyer could not be discriminated from the seller. 

"This controversy was likewise given for the Proculians, to supersede 
the indecency of a search, and to comply with the aphorism of Hippocrates, who 
was attached to the septenary number of two weeks of years, ovyoa of days 
(Institut. 1 . i. tit. xxH.). Plutarch and the Stoics (de Placit, Philosoph. 1 . v. 
c. 24) assign a more natural reason. Fourteen years is the age— 7re/>l flv A 
tnrepnaTtKhs Kplyarai ipj> 6 s. See the vesfiffia of the sects in Mascou, c. ix> 
p. 1^-276. . , 

"The series and conclusion of the sects are described by Mascou Jc. ii,-vu< 
p. 24-120) : and it would be almost ridiculous to praise his equal , justice to 
these obsolete sects, , , ■ , 

[The work of Gaius subsequent to Hadrian’s time furnishes us with some 
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the two sects (Jeriveci their apix'lhitions frftm Saliinus aiul Proculus, 
their most relehratcd teachers. The names of Caxsiuiis and Pcj’asians 
were likewise applied to the same parties; but, I)y a strange reverse, 
the popular cause was in the hands of I’ligasus,'’^ a timicl slave of 
'Domiliau, while the favourite of the Clmsars was represented by Cas- 
sius,*''^ wlio gloried in his descent from the patriotic assassin. Uy the 
[lerpctual etlicl the conti'ovcr,sies of the .sects ivere in a great measure 
flctermined. For that imixirtant work the oiniieror Hadrian preferred 
the chief of the Sabiuians; the friends of monarchy jirevailed; but the 
moderation of Salvius Julian insensibly reconciled the victors and the 
vanquished. Like the contemporary jihilosoi>hers, the lawyers of the 
age of the Antoiilnes disclaimed the authority of a master, and adopted 
from every system the most probable doctrines."" Hut their writings 
would have been less voluminous, had their choice been more unanimous. 
The conscience of the judge was £)erplexed by the number and weight 
of discordant testimonies, and every sentence that his passion or interest 
might pronounce was Justified by the sanction of some venerable name. 
An indulgent edict of the younger 'I’heodosius excused him from the 
labour of comparing and weighing their arguments. Five civilians, 
t'aius, I’apiniau, Paul, Ulpian, and Modcstinus, were established as the 
oracles of jurisprudence; a majority was decisive; but if their opinions 
were cciually divided, a casiting vole was a.sc;ribcd to the superior wisdom 
of Papinian.''" 

infonnution iihout the rival legal sclioul.s of tlauilo iind I.iihco. 'I'hc di.sputc.H 
which arose lietwocn them have Imjcii very nmuerons. Guiius avows himself 
a disciple of Sal>iiui.s and of Caias, thoui’h on eoalrovcrled points he not 
infretiucntly follows the opinion of the opijosile sdiool. --(J. .S.l 

"'At the first snnunoiis he Hies to ihe Uirliol-c.owiicil ; yet Juvenal (Sattr. 
iv, yij-SiJ styles the pradeet or bailiff of Koine sancti.ssinius legnm interpre.s. 
From his scieiiee,_.say.s the idd .seholia.st, ho was ealleil, not a num, Imt a hook. 
I-fe derived the singular name of J’egasns from the galli'y which his father 
roinii landed. 

‘"'Tacit. Amial. xvi. 7. Siieton. in Nerone, c. x.sxvii. 

'"’^fascou, de Seclis, c. viii. )i. 120-14.1, de. flerciseundis, a legal term which 
was applied to these eclectic lawyers: hrrcisa'ty is s.tiionynious to dividere. 

'“See the Theodosian Code, 1 . i. til. iv. with (iodefroy's (jiinmeiitary, tom. i. 
F- This decree might give ocea.sion to Jesuitical disputes like tho.se 

ta the Letlres Provinciales, whether a judge was obliged to follow the opinion 
of Paiiinian, or of a majority, against his judgment, against his conscience, 
etc. Yet a legislator might give that opinion, however false, the validity, 
not of truth, but of law. 

[We possess since tH24 (says Milman) some interesting information as to 
the framing of the Theodosian Code and its ralillcalion at; Koine in the year 
438. M. Clo.sius, late profes.sor at iJorpat in Unssia, and M. Peyron, memher 
of the Academy at Turin, discovered the one at Milan, the oihcr at Turin, 
a great part of the first five books o£ the Code, which were wanting, and besiiles 
this the reports '(ge.sla) of the sitUug of the senate at Rome in which the 
Code was published, in the year after the marriage of Valeiitinian III. From 
this we gather that Theodosius designed a great reform in the legi.shition ; 
to add to the Gregorian and Hermogeuiau codes all the new constitutions from 
Constantine to his own day; and to frame a second code for common use, with 
extracts from the three codes, and frpm the works of the civil lawyers. All 
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When Justinian ascended the throne, the reformation of the Roman 
jurisprudence was an arduous but indispensable task. In the space of 
ten centuries the infinite variety of laws and legal opinions had filled 
many thousand volumes, which no fortune could purchase and no 
capacity could digest. Rooks could not easily be found; and the judges, 
poor in the midst of riclics, were reduced to the exercise of their illiterate 
discretion. The subjects of the Greek provinces were ignorant of the 
language that disposed of their lives and properties; and the barbarous 
dialect of the Latins was imperfectly studied in the academies of Berytus 
and Constantinople. As an Illyrian soldier, that idiom was familiar to 
the infancy of Justinian; his youth had been instructed by the lessons 
of jurisprudence, and his Imperial dioice selected the most learned 
civilians of the East, to labour with their sovereign in the work of 
reformation.'" The theory of professors was assisted by the practice 
of advocates and the experience of magistrates; and the whole under- 
taking was animated by the spirit of Tribonian.''“ This extraordinary 
man, the object of so much praise and censure, was a native of Side in 
Pamphilia; and his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced, as his own, 
all the business and knowledge of the age. Tribonian composed, both 
in prose and verse, on a strange diversity of curious and abstruse sub- 
jects:’*' a double panegyric of Justinian and the Life of the philosopher 
Theodotus; the nature of happiness and the duties of government; 
Homer’s catalogue and the four-and-twenty sorts of metre; the as- 
tronomical canon of Ptolemy; the changes of the months; the houses 
of the planets; and the harmonic .•ystem of the world. To the literature 
of Greece he added the use of the Latin tongue; the Roman civilians 
were deposited in his library and in his mind; and he most assiduously 
cultivated those arts which opened the road of wealth and preferment. 
From the bar of the praetorian praefects be raised himself to the honours 
of quaestor, of consul, and of master of the offices: the council oi Jus- 
tinian listened to his eloquence and wisdom; and envy was mitigated 
by the gentleness and affability of his manners. The reproaches of 

laws either abrogated or fallen into disuse v/crc to he noted under their 
proper heads.— O. S. j , , . t 

"For the legal lalwurs of Ju.stinian, I have studied the Preface to the 
Institutes; the ist, 2nd, and 3rd Prefaces to the Pandects; the ist and 2nd 
Preface to the Code; and the Code itself ( 1 . i. tit. xvii. de Vclen Jure 
enucleando). After these original testimonies, 1 have consulted, among the , 
modcrn,s, Ilcineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 383-404), Terra-sson (Htst. de la Juris- 
prudence Romainc, p, 293-356), Gtavina ( 0 pp. P. ?3"too)i ^ud Ludewig, in 
his Life of Justinian (p. 19-123. 318-321; for the Code and Novels, p. 209-261; 
for the Digest or Pandects, p. 262-317). _ . . . 

" For the character of Tribonian, see the testimonies of Procopius (Persic. 

1 . i. c. 23, 24 [24, 23]; Anecdot. c. 13. 20 [and Suidas (tom. in. p. 301, edit. 
Kuster), Ludewig (in Vit. Justinian, p. 175 - 209 ) works hard, very hard, 
to whitewash— the blackamoor. 

"I apply the two passages of Suidas to the same man;^cvery circumstance 
so c.xactly tallies. Vet the lawyers appear ignorant; and Fabncius is mclmed 
to separate the two characters (Biblioth. Grsec. tom. i. p. 34 ti, '**• P- 5i8, 
iii, p. 418, xii. p. 346, 35.3, 474) • 
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impiety and tiviiricc have stained the virtues or the reputation of Tri. 
bonian. Tn a bigoted and persecuting court, the [irindpal minister 
was accused of a secret aversion to the (diristian faith, and was sup- 
posed to entertain the sentiments of an Atheist and a Pagan, which 
have iiccn iini>uted, inconsistently eiiougli, to the last i)hilosophers of 
Greece. His avarice was more clearly proved and more sensibly felt. 
If he were swayed by gifts in the administration of justice, the e.xample 
of Bacon will again occur; nor ran the merit of Tribonian atone for his 
l)asencss, if ho degraded the sanctity of bis profes.si()n, and if laws were 
every day einicted, modified, or reiwalcd, for the base consideration of 
his private emolument. In the sedition of Constantinople, his removal 
was granted to the clamours, perhaps to the just indignation, of the 
peo]iIe: but the qutestor was sfteedily restored, and, (ill the hour of 
Ins death, ho po.ssessed, above twenty years, the favour and confidence 
of the emperor. His passive and rlutiful suhniission has Ijecn honoured 
with the praise of Justinian himself, who.se vanity was inctiptihlc of 
discerning how often that suhmi.ssion dcgencralerl into the grf)sseBt adula- 
tion. 1'rihonian adored the virtues of his gracious master; the earth was 
unworthy of such a [3rinc.c; and he jiffected a pious fear, tiuit Justinian, 
like Klijah or Romulus, would be snatched into the air, ami translated 
iilive In tlic nitinsious of celt«tial glory.’’' 

If Ca-aar had acliieved tlie reformation of the Roman Itiw, his creative 
genius, enlightened by rclleclion and stuily, would h.'ive given to the 
world a pure tind original system of jurisi)rudpnce. Whtilevcr flattery 
might suggest, the cmitcror of the Hast was afrtiid to esltihlish his private 
judgment tin the standard of equity; in the i)o.s.sc.ssioa of Jcgi.slative 
IKiwer, he borrowed the tiid of lime and tipinion; ami his laljorious com- 
pilations arc guarded by the stiges and legislators of past times. Instead 
of a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand of an artist, the works 
of Justinian represent a tesselated pavement of anti(|ue and costly, but 
loo often of incoherent, fragments. Tn the first yciir of his reign, he 
directed the faithful Trilionian; and nine learned tissociates, to revise 
the ordinances of his predecessors, as they were contained, since the 
time of Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Hermogenian, ami Theodosian codes; 
to purge the errors and contradictions, to retrench whatever was olisolele 
or superfluous, and to select the wise and salutary laws best adapted 
to the practice of the tribunals and the use of his subjects. 1'he work 
was accompHslicd in fourteen months; and the twelve Iiooks or tables, 
which the new decemvirs produced, might he designed to imitate the 

"This story is related by Hesycluus (de Viris IHustrilnis), Procopius (Anec- 
dot, e. 13 jtom, iii, p. 84, cd, Bonn]), and Sui<la.s (tom. iii, p. 501). Such 
flattery is incredible I 

Nihil cst quod credere de sc 

Non possit, cum lauOaUir Dits Kqiia pntestas. 

Fonlenolle (tom. i. p. .ia-3()) has ridiculed the iminulcnce of (he modest Virgil. 
But the same Fontenelle piace.s hi.<i king above the divine Augustus ; and tlie 
sage Boileau has not btushed to .say, " Le destiti i) ses yeux n'oseroit baianccr.” 
Yet neither Augustus nor Louis XIV. were fools. 
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labours of their Roman predecessors. The new Code of Justinian was 
honoured with his name, and confirmed by his royal signature: authentic 
transcripts were multiplied by the pens of notaries and scribes; they 
were transmitted to the magistrates of the European, the Asiatic, 
and afterwards the African provinces; and the law of the empire was 
proclaimed on solemn festivals at the doors of churches. A more 
arduous operation was still behind — to extract the spirit of jurisprudence 
from the decisions and conjectures, tlie questions and disputes, of the 
Roman civilians. Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, 
were appointed hy the emperor to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over 
the works of their predecessors. If they had obeyed his commands in 
ten years, Justinian would have been satisfied with their diligence; and 
the rapid composition of the Digest or Pandects in three years will 
deserve prai.se or censure according to the merit of the execution. From 
the library of Tribonian they chose forty, the most eminent civilians 
of former limes two thousand treatises were comprised in an abridg- 
ment of fifty books; and it has been carefully recorded that three mil- 
lions of lines or sentences ’’ were reduced, in this abstract, to the mod- 
erate number of one hundred and fifty thousand. The edition of this 
great work was delayed a month after that of the Institutes; and it 
seemed reasonable that the elements should precede the digest of the 
Roman law. As soon as the emperor had approved their labours, he 
ratified, by his legislative power, the speculations of these private citi- 
zens: their commentaries on the Twelve Tables, the Perpetual Edict, 
the laws of the people, and the decrees of the senate, succeeded to the 
authority of the text; and the text was abandoned, as a useless, though 
venerable, relic of antiquity. The Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes 
were declared to be the legitimate system of civil jurisprudence; they 
alone were admitted in the tribunals, and they alone were taught in 
the academies, of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus. Justinian ad- 
dressed to the senate and provinces his eternal oracles', and his pride, 

"n<i^ 5 eKTOi( general receivers) w.is a common title of the Greek miscel- 
lanies (Pliii. I’raifat. ad Hist. Natur.). The Digesta of Sca;vola,_ Marcellinus, 
Cclsu.s, were already familiar to the civilians: but Justinian was in the wrong 
when he used the two appellations as synonymous. Is the word Pandects 
Greek or Latin — masculine or feminine? The diligciit Brenckman will not 
presume to decide these momentous controversies (Hist. Pandect. Florentin. 
p. 300-304). 

"Angeius PoUtianus ( 1 . v. Epist. ult.) reckons Airty-seveii (p. 192-200) 
civilians quoted in the Pandects — .a learitcu, and for his times, an extraordinary 
list. The Greek index to the Pandect’s enumerates thirty-nine, _ and forty are 
produced by the indefatigable Fabricius (Biblioth. Grtec. tom. iii. p. 488-502). 
Antoninus Augustus [Antonius Augustinus] (dc Nominibus Propriis Pandect, 
apud Ludewig, p. 283) is said to have added fifty-four names; but they must 
he vague or secondhand references. 

” The STtxol of the ancient MSS. may be strictly defined as sentences or 
periods of a complete sense, which, on the breadth of the parchment rolls' or 
volumes, composed as many lines of unequal length. The number of Stixo! 
in each book served as a check on the errors of the scribes (Litdcwig, p. 211- 
21.5; and his orioinal author Suiccr. Thesaur. .Ecclcsiast. tom. i. p. 1021-1030). 
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under the mask of piety, ascribed the consimunal ion of this great design 
to the support and inspiral ion of Ihi; Th'ity. 

Since the emperor declined the fame and envy of original composition, 
we can only reciuire at his hands method, choice', and fidelity — the 
humble, tliough indispensable, virtues of a compiler. Among the various 
conilMiialions of ideas it is difficult to as.sign any reasonable preference; 
but, as the order of Justinian is different in his three works, it is possible 
that all may be wrong, and it is certain that, two cannot be right. In 
the selection of ancient laws he seems to have viewed his predecessors 
without jealousy and with equal regard; the scries could not ascend 
aiiovc the reign of Hadrian, and the narrow distinction of Paganism 
ciid Christianity, introduced by the suiicrslition of Theodosius, had 
been abolished by the consent of mankintl. IkiL the jurisprudence of 
the Pandects is circumscribed within a period of a hundred years, from 
the Perpetual Edict to tlie death of Severus Alexander: the civilians 
who lived under the first C;e.sars are seldom permitted to speak, and only 
three names can he attributed to the age of the republic. I’hc favourite 
of Justinian (it has liccn fiercely urged) was fearful of encountering 
ihe light of freedom and llic gravity of Roman .sages. 'JVi))oniari con- 
demned to oblivion the genuine and native wisdom of Cato, the Scievolas, 
and Sulpicius; while he invoked spirits more congenial to his own, the 
Syrian.s, (Ireeks, and African.s, who flocked to the Imperial court to 
study I-atin as a foreign longue, and juri,spru(lenco as a lucrative pro- 
fession. Hut the ministers of Justinian "' were instructed to labour 
not for the curiosity of antiquarians, but for the immediate benefit of 
his subjects. It was their duty to select the useful and practical parts 
of the Roman law; and the writings of the old ropuI)licans, however 
curious or excellent, were no longer suited to the new system of manners, 
religion, and Government. Pcrhai>3, if the preceptors and friends of 
Cicero were still alive, our candour would acknowledge (hat, c.xcept in 
purity of language,''" their intrinsic merit was excelled by the school of 
Papinian and Ulpian. The science of the laws is the slow growth of 
lime and experience, and the advantage both of melhocl and materials 

"Aa ingenious and karoccl aratkni of .Scliultiiigitis (Jiirisiifudentia Ante- 
Justiniaiica, i). H83-go7) justifies tlie choice of Tribmiian against the p.as.sionate 
charges of Francis Hotloman and lu'.s sectaries. 

’"Strip away the crust of Trihuniau, aiwl allow for the use of teclmical 
words, and the Latin of die Paudect.s will he found not unworthy of the 
silver age. It has hccii vehemently attacked hy i/anruntins Valla, a fastidious 
graminariau of the fifteenth century, aiul hy his .apologist Floridus Sahiiius. 
It has been defended hy Aleiat, and a nameless advocate (most probably James 
Capelins). Their various ireati.ses arc collected hy lJuker (Opusctila lie 
Latinitatc yeteriim Jurisconsultornm, Lngd. bat. 1721, in latno). 

[Gilihoti is wrong here with respect lo Valla, who, though lie. inveighs against 
the liarharnus style of the civilians of his day, lavishe.s high praise on the 
admirable purity of the language of the ancient writers on civil law. M. 
Warnkoiiig tniolcs a long passage of Valla in iuslificatlon of this observation. 
Since hi.s time this truth has henn rccogni.scd by men of high eminence, such 
as Erasmus, David Hume, and Riibnkcniua. — O, S.] 
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is naturally assumed by the most recent authors. The civilians of the 
reign of the Antonines had studied the works of their predecessors: 
their philosophic spirit had mitigated the rigour of antiquity, simplified 
the forms of proceeding, and emerged from the jealousy and prejudice 
of the rival sects. The choice of the authorities that compose the Pan- 
dects depended on the judgment of Trihonian; but the power of his 
sovereign could not absolve him from the sacred obligations of truth 
and fidelity. As the legislator of the empire, Justinian might repeal 
the acts of the Antonines, or condemn as seditious the free principles 
which were maintained by the last of the Roman lawyers.'"’ But the 
eiristencc of past facts is placed beyond the reach of despotism; and 
the' emperor was guilty of fraud and forgery when he corrupted the 
integrity of tlieir text, inscribed with their venerable names the words 
and ideas of his servile reign,"' and suppressed by the hand of power 
the pure and authentic copies of their sentiments. The changes and 
interpolations of Tribonian and his colleagues are excused by the pre- 
tence of uniformity: but their cares have been insufficient, and the 
antinomies, or contradictions, of the Code and Pandects, still exercise 
the patience and subtlety ol modern civilians.*® 

A rumour, devoid of evidence, has been propagated by the enemies 
of Justinian, that the jurisprudence of ancient Rome was reduced to 
ashes by the author of the Pandects, from the vain persuasion that it 
was now either false or superfluous. 'Without usuiping an office so 
invidious, the emperor might safely commit to ignorance and lime the 
accomplishment of this destructive wish. Before the invention of print- 
ing and paper, the labour and the materials of writing could be pur- 
chased only by the rich; and it may reasonably be computed that the 
price of books was a hundred-fold their present value."’ Copies were 
slowly multiplied and cautiously renewed: the hopes of profit tempted 
the sacrilcgious'scribes to erase tlie characters of antiquity, and Sopho- 
cles or Tacitus were obliged to rt*sign the parchment to missals, homilies, 
and the golden legend."' If such was the fate of the most beautiful 


“’’Nomina quitlcin vuterilms .servavimus, legiun auti'm vurilatera nostram 
fecimiis, Itaque siquid crat in illis scditiosim, multa autem lalia cranf ibi 
reposita, hoc Ucci.siun cst <-1 defmilum, ct in pcrsiMCumn finem dertneta est 
quaitiuo lex (Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xvil. leg. .1, No. lo). A frank confession 1 • 
"The nmiiber of thc.sc emhlmata (a polite name for forgeries) is much 
reduced by llynkorshoek (in the four last books of his Observations), who 
poorly maintains the right of Ju.stinian and the duty of Tnhonian._ 

The antinamies, or opposite laws of tlie Code and Pandects, are sometimes 
the cause, and often the excuse, of the glorious uncertainty of the civil law 
which so often attords what Montaigne calls * Questions pour lAmii oce 
a fine passage of Franciscus Raltluinus in Justinian (L n. p. 2S0, etc., apud 

Wien^Kwtf'or F^iistus, sold at Paris his first printed Bibles as manuscripts, 
the price of a parchmctit copy was reduced from four or five hundred to si>cty, 
fifty, and forty crowns, The public, was at first pleased with the cheapness) 
and at length provoked by Uic discovery of the fraud (MattEurc, Annal. Typo- 
graph, tom. i. p. 13; first edition). . . „ , . 

*' This, execrable practice prevailed from the eighth, and more especially 
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compositions of genius, what stability coiikl be expected for the dull 
and barren works of an obsolete science? The books of jurisprudence 
were interesting to few and entertaining to none; their value was con- 
nected with present use, and they sunk for ever as st)on as that use was 
superseded by the innovations of fashion, superior merit, or public 
authority. In the age of peace and learning, bciween Cicero and the 
last of the Anlf)nines, many hisses had been already sustained, and 
some luminaries of the school or forum were known only to the curious 
by tradition and report. Three hundred and sixty years of disorder 
and decay accelerated the progress of oblivion; and it may fairly be 
{Mcsumed that, of the writings which Justinian is accused of neglecting, 
many were no longer to be found in the libraries of the I'kist."' The 
copies of I’apinian or Ulpian, which the reformer had proscribed, 
were deemed unworthy of future notice; the 'I'welvc Tables and 
praitorian edict insensibly vanished; and the monuments of ancient 
Rome were neglected or destroyed by the envy and ignorance of the 
Greeks. Even the Pandects themselves have escapccl with difficulty 
and danger from the common shipwreck, and criticism has pronounced 
that all the editions and niaimscripls <if the West are derived from 
one original."" It was transcribed at (Constantinople in the beginning 
of the seventh century,"’ was succe-ssivcly transported liy the acci- 
dents of war and commerce to Amaliihi,"" Pisa,"" and Florence,"" and is 

from tlic twelfth century, wlieii it liccainu aliuo.st universiil (Montfaucon, in 
the Menioires de I’Acadetiiie, toin. vi. p. (SKi, etc.; Hililiotlieiiue I<aisi>nii6e de 
la Dii)luuiati(iue, tom. i. p. 176). 

fhimponiius (Pandect. I. i. tit. ii. leg. a I§ .V)|) oliscrvcs, lliut of the three 
founders of tlic civil law, Mucin.s, Itrnlus, aiui Manilius, extant vuluniina, 
[in-J scripta Manilii monunienta ; that of .some old repuliliean lawyers, hicc 
versanlur eoruni .scripla inter inniUM huiniiunu. f'hght of tlie Augustan sages 
were reduced to eoin|iendiiiin : of (’asccilius, seripta non, extant sed unii.s 
lilicr, etc. IS 4S] ; of Trehatius, iiiinu-s freiiuentatnr (ili. |; of Tuhoro, liliri 
parinii grati sunt [S 4(i|. Many «|tuilalions In the I’aiulects are derived from 
liooks which Trihonian never saw; and, in the long period from tlic seventh 
to llie thirteentli century of Ronie, the (I/i/kiiym/ reading of the moderns suc- 
cessively depends on the knowledge and veracity of thi-ir predecessors. 

"".ri/f, in several instances, repeal the errors of the scribe and the Iransposj- 
lions of .some leaves in the Florentine I’andcets. This fact, if it he true, is 
decisive. Yet the Pandeefs are quoted by Ivo iif Cliarires (who died in IH 7 ), 
by Theohald, avrlihishop of Canterbury, mul by Vaearius, our first professor, 
in the year 1140 (Selden iid I'lclam, c. 7, lorn. ii. p, to«o-ii)8s). Have our 
flritisli MS.S. of (lie PaiideclK been collated? 

" See the description of this original in llrenckman ( jlist. Pandect. Florenl. 
1. i. c. 2, 3, p, 4-17, and 1. ii.), Politian, an entluisiiist, revered it as the 
authentic .standard of Jnstiniaii himself (p. 407, 4oli)_: bnt this paradox is 
refuted by the alibrevialioi).s of the Florentiuo M,S. (}. ii. c. .1, p._ ii7'i,'?o). It 
is composed of two (piarto volumes, with large margins, on a thin parchment, 
and llie Latin characler.s betray the lianil of a Greek acnbe. 

“ Hrenckmau, at the end of lii.s history, has inserted two dissertations on the 
repuliHc of Anialphi, and the Pisan war in the year 1133, etc, 

""The discovery of the Paiidect.s at Ainalplii (A.n. 1137) is first noticed 
(in 1501) by Ludovien.s Bolognimis (Ilrcnclcman, 1 . i. c. ii, p, 73, 7 A\ !• *''■ 
c. 2, p. 417-^S), on the faith of a J’isau chronicle (p. 400. 410) without a 
name or a date. The whole story, thouirh unknown to the twelfth century, 
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now deposited as a sacred relic in the ancient palace of the republic." ' 
It is the first care of a reformer to prevent any future reformation, 
To maintain the text of the Pandects, the Institutes, and the Code, 
the use of ciphers and abbreviations was rigorously proscribed ; and as 
Justinian recollected that the J’erpctual Edict had been buried undar 
(he weight of comincnlators, he denounced the punishment of forgery 
against the rash civilians who should presume to interpret or pervert 
the will of their sovereign. The scholars of Accursius, of Bartolus, of 
Cujacius, should blush for their accumulated guilt, unless they dare to 
dispute his right of binding the authority of his successors and the 
native freedom of the mind. But the emperor was unable to Ax his 
own inconstancy; and, while he boasted of renewing the excliange of 
Diomede, of transmuting brass into gold,"" he discovered the necessity 
of purifying his gold from the mixture of baser alloy. Six years haii 
not elapsed from the publication of the Code before he condemned the 
imperfect attempt by a new and more accurate edition of the same 
work, which he enriched with two hundred of his own laws and fifty 
decisions of the darkest and most intricate points of jurisprudence. 
Every year, or, according to ITocopius, each day, of his long reign was 
marked by some legal innovation. Many of his acts were rescinded 
by himself; many were rejected by his successors; many have been 
obliterated by time; hut the number of sixteen Edicts, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight Novels,"' has been admitted into the authentic 
body of the civil jurisprudence. In the opinion of a philosopher superior 


embellished by ignorant ages, and susijccted by rigid criticism, is not, how- 
ever, destitute of much internal probability { 1 . i. c. p. i 7 " 50 )' The Liber 
Pandcctaruin of Pisa was undoubtedly consulted in the fourteenth century 
by the great Bartolus (p. 406, 407. See 1 . i, c. 9, p, 50-62). . .u n 

®*Pisa was taken by the Florentines «i the year 1400; and m 1411 the lan- 
dects were transported to the capital. T1tc.sc. events arc authentic and famous. 

"*Thcy were new bound in purple^ deposited in a nch casket, and shown 
to curious travellers by the monks ana magistrates bare-beaded, and with 

lighted tapers (Brcnckman, 1 . i. c. 10, 13 , p. 62-93), ... a 

“After the collations of Politian, Bologmnus, and Antoninus Augu^iui^ 
and the splendid edition of the Pandects. by Taurriliis (in Henry 

Brenckman, a Dutchman, undertook a ijdgnniagc to Florence, 
ployed several years in the study of a sing c manusenpt. Hib Histona Ban- 
dcctarum Florentinoruin (Utrecht, 1722, m 4to), though a moiuiment of 
industry, is a small portion of his orimnnl ocsiim. , 

[Two mistakes must be corrected m teis note. The edition of the P®“decta 
was edited by Taurellius, not Taurellas, and in 1553 , not ^SSL Also the name 
of the third collator should be Antonius Augustinus, 

xeiKKeiav, hatbuBol ivw«/Sofwr, apud Homcnim patrein omnis virtut s 
(isl !prtefat. ad Pandect.). A H^e. of Milton or .Tas.so would wprise us 
in an act of narliament. Qum omnia obtmere sancimus in omne sevum. Oi 
the first Code^ he says (and Prafat) in xternnm vahturum. Man and for 

Novella; is a classic adjective, bat a barbarous 
p. 34s). Justinian never collected thern I*'™*®!? ! it!® 

legaTs andard of modern tribunals, consists “1 rnUus 

.mmber was increased by the di igence of Julian, fialoander, and Contuis 
(Ludewi", p. 24 P, 238; Aleman, Not, m Anecdol. p, 
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to the projudiccs of his profession, these ineessant, and ff>r the most 
part trifling alterations, can he only explained Ijy the venal sinrit of a 
prince who sold williont shame his judgments and liis laws."" The 
charge of the secret historian is indeed explicit and vehement; hut the 
sole instance wliich he produces may be aserilied to the devotion as well 
as to the avarice iif Justinian. A wealthy bigot had becpieathcd his 
inheritance to the church of Kmesa, and il.s v.'ihie was enhanced by the 
dexterity of an artist, who subscribed confessions of debt and promises 
of payment with the names of the richest .Syrians. 'I'lu'y pleaded the 
cstahlishecl prescription of thirty or forty years; but their defence was 
overruled by a retrospective edict, which extended the claims of the 
church to the term of a century — an edict so pregnant with injustice and 
disorder, that, after serving this occasional purpose, it was prudently 
abolished in the same reign.'"' If candour will acfiuit the emperor him- 
self, and transfer the corruption to his wife and favourites, the suspicion 
of so foul a vice must stiil degrade the majesty of his laws; and the 
advocates of Justinian may acknowledge that such le.vity, whatsoever 
he the motive, is unworthy of a legislator and a man. 

Monarehs seldom condescend to bcH-ome the i)r('cei)lors of their sub- 
jects; and some prai.se is due to Justinian, by whose command an ample 
syslcm wtis reduced to a short and elementary IriiJilise. Among the 
vtirious institutes of the Roman law,”' lho.se. of C!aiiis were the most 
popul.'ir in the Kasl tttid West; and their use iiiiiy lut considered as an 
evidence of their merit. 'I'hey were selected by the Imjierial delegates, 
Tribonian, Tbcopliilus, and Dorotheus; and the freedom and purity of 
the Antonincs was itn-rusled with the coai'scr materials (»f a degenerate 
age. 'riie. same volume which introduced tlie youth of Rome, Constanti- 
nople, and Hcrytus to the graduiil study of tlie Code and Randects, is 
still precious to the historian, the philo.sophcr, and the nitigislrate. The 

Monles(|iiieii, Considerations siir la Crainleur et la Derailenec de.s Rrinuaiiis, 
c. 20, loin, iii, ]i. 501, in .|.to. On tills occasion he Uu'inv.s aside the gown and 
cap of a I’l'csident a Mortier. 

rrocoinus, Anecdut. c. 28 ftom. Hi. p. 155, cd. Hotml. A similar privilege 
was granted to the church of Uotne (Novel, i.x.). For the general repeal of 
these mischievous iiidulgeuee.s, ,sce Novel, cxi. and hdict. v. 

LaetaiUins, in lii.s Jnslilules of Christianity, an elegant and specious work, 
propose.s to iinilalc the title find nielhod of the civiliums. Qtiiilain i)riidentc.s 
ct arhilri axiuitalis Inslilnlionos Civilis Juris coiiiposilas edideruut (Institut. 
Oivin. 1 . i. c. i). Sitch a.s Ulpifiii, f’aiil, Idoreiilinus, Marciaii. 

““The emperor Justinian culls him siiiim, though he died heforc the end of 
the second century’, fb's Institutes are quoted hy Serviu.s, Iloethius, Prisciau, 
etc.; and the Kpitonie, hy Arrian is still extant. (See the Prolegomena and 
note.s to the cilition of Sduilting, in the Jurisprudentia Ante-Justinianea, Lugd. 
bat. 1717; Hcmeccins, Hist. J. K. No. 313; InUdcwig, in "Vit. Just. p. 11)9.) 

[The three great works in Roman jurisprudence prior to Justinian are 
(a) Uljuau’s li’ragmcnts discovered in (b) the Institutes or Coinmeu- 

tarics of Gaius or Cains were found by Niebuhr in ifti6 in a palimpsest MS., 
preserved in the Cathedral IJbrary of 'Verona, mid was fuist puhli.shed by 
Gocschen in i8at J (f) the Sententiau of Paulus, preserved as a portion of the 
Visi'Totliic Breviarium of Alaric 11 ,— : 0 . S.] 
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INSTITUTKS of Justinian are divided into four books; they proceed, with 
no contemptible method, from, T. Persons, to, II. Things, and from 
things to. III. Actions; and the article IV., of Private Wrongs, is ter- 
minal ed by the principles of Criminal Law. 

The distinction of ranks and persons is the firmest basis of a mixed 
and limited government. In France the remains of liberty are kept 
alive by the .spirit, tlie honours, and even the prejudices of fifty thousand 
nobles."” Two hundred families supply, in lineal descent, the second 
branch of the English legislature, which maintains, between the king 
and commons, the balance of the constitution. A gradation of patrician.s 
and plebeians, of strangers and subjects, has supported the aristocracy 
of Genoa, Venice, and ancient Rome. The perfect equality of men 
is the point in which the extremes of democracy and despotism are 
confounded ; since the majesty of the prince or people would be offended 
if any heads were exalted above Uie level of their fellow-slaves or 
fellow-citizens. In the decline of the Roman empire, the proud dis- 
tinctions of the republic were gradually abolished, and the reason or 
instinct of Justinian completed the simple form of an absolute monarchy. 
The emperor could not eradicate the popular reverence which always 
waits on the possession of hereditary wealth or the memory of famous 
ancestors. He delighted to honour with titles and emoluments his gen- 
erals, magistrates, and senators; and his precarious indulgence com- 
municated some rays of their glory to the persons of their wives and 
children. Hut in the eye of the law all Roman citizens were equal, and 
all subjects of the empire were citizens of Rome. That inestimable char- 
acter was degraded to an obsolete and empty name. The voice of 
a Roman could no longer enact his laws, or create the annual ministers 
of his power: his constitutional rights might have checked the arbitrary 
will of a master; and the bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was 
admitted, with equal favour, to the civil and military command, which 
the citizen alone had been once entitled to assume over the conquests 
of his fathers. 1’he first Csesars had scrupuloiBly guarded the distinc- 
tion of ingertmms and servile birth, which was decided by the condition 
of the mother; and the candour of the laws was satisfied if her freedom 
could be ascertained, during a single moment, between the conception 
and the delivery. The .slaves who were liberated by a generous master 
immediately entered into the middle class of libertines or freedmen; 
but they could never be enfranchised from the duties of obedience and 
gratitude: whatever were the fruits of their industry, their patron and 
his family inherited the third part; or even the whole of their fortune 
if they died without children and without a testament. Justinian re- 
spected the lights of patrons; but his indulgence removed the badge 

“See the Aniiale.<i Politiques fie I'Abbe do St. Pierre, tom, 1 . p. 25, who 
dates in the year 1735. The most ancient families claim the immemorial pos- 
.session of arms and fiefs. Since the Crusades, some, the most truly respectable, 
have been created by the king for merit and services. The recent and vulftar , 
crowd i.s derived frfini the multitude of venal offices, without trust or dig- 
nity, which continually ennoble the wealthy nlebeians. 
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of ciisgrai’c from Die two inferior orders of frecdmcn: whoever ceased 
to be a slave oblniocd, without reserve or delay, the station of a citizen; 
and at leiiRth the divinity of an iiiKenuoua birth, whicli nature had re- 
fused, was cre.’ited, or supposed, by the oinnipoleiu’c of the emperor. 
Whatever restraints of a;'C, or forms, or mitnl)Ors, had );cen formerly 
introduced to clieck the abuse of nianumi.ssions and the too rajud increase 
of vile and indif'cnt Homan.s, he finally abolished; and the spirit of his 
laws promoted the extinction of domestic servitude. Yet the eastern 
provinees were filled, in the time of Justinian, with multitudes of slaves, 
cither born or purchased for the use. of their masters; and the price, 
from ten to seventy pieces of gold, was determined by their age, their 
.strength, and their education.'"’" lUit the hardships of this dependent 
slate were continually diminLshed by the iiinueiiec of government and 
religion; and the pride of a subject was no longer elated by his absolute 
dominion over the life and happiness of his bondsman.'"” 

The law of nature instructs most animals to eliori.sli and educate 
their infant progeny. The law of reason inculcates to the human species 
the returns of filial piety. Ihit the c-xciusive, absolute, and jicrpetual 
dominion of the father over his children is peculiar to the Roman juris- 
prudence,""’ and seems to be coeval with the foundation of the city.‘®“ 
'I'he paternal power was instituted or confirmed by Romulus himself; 
and, after the practice of three cent uries, it was inscribed on the fourth 

*'"IC tlic oiilimi of ,'i slave was bcquculUi'd to sttviMMl Irgatcos, they drew 
lots, an<l the losers were en.tillcd to their share of his value: ten pieces of 
gold for a common .servant or maid tmder leu years; if above that age, twenty; 
it they knew a trade, thirty; notaries or writers, fifty; niidwives or fi/iyswiaiis, 
sixty; ciimioIi.s under leu years, tliirly piccc.s; aliove, fifty; if trade.snien, 
seventy (Cod. 1 , vi. tit. xtiii. leg. 3). Tlie.se Icgid prices are generally below 
those of the market. 

‘"‘For the stale of slaves and freedinen .sec hislilules, 1 . i. lit. iii.-viii., 1 . ii. 
tit. ix., 1 , iii. tit. viii, ix. [vii. viii.l; I’andecU or Digest, 1 . i. tit. v. vi., 

1. xxxviii. tit. i.-iv., and the wliole of the fortieth hook; tiode, 1, vi, tit. iv. v„ 

1, vii. tit. i.-xxiii. he it henceforward understood that, with the original text 
of the Jnstitutes and Pandects, llic yorrc.sptmdent articles in the Antiiiuities and 
Elements of Hcincccius are iinplieilly quoted; and with the twenty-.scvon first 
books of the Pandects, the learned and rational Coinmenlaries of Gerard 
Noodl (Opera, tom, ii, p. i-3po, the end, Lugd. llat. jysd). 

“"See the patria pote.stas in the Tiistilules ( 1 . i. tit, ix.l, the Pandects ( 1 , i. 
tit. vi. vii.), and the Code ( 1 . viii. tit. xlvii. xlviii. xlix. ftil. xlvi. xlvii. 
xlviii.l). Jus potestatis quod in lil)eros haltenuis iiropvimn esl civium Ro- 
manoritm. Nulli enini alii sunt liominc.s, qui lalem in liheros haheant potes- 
tatem tjualcm nos haliemus. 

[Gains in his InstiUites asserts that Uic absolute dominion of the father 
over his chil<lrcn supposed to he peculiar to the Roman law was also po.s.scsscd 
by tlic Galatians, i. .1.';, while Ca'sar (Hell, Gall. vi. ty) states that it also 
exl.stcd in Gaul.— 0 . S.l 

‘“Dionysius Hal. 1. ii. [c. 26] p. 94, o.";* Gravina fOpp. p. aSfi) producc.s 
the word.s of the twelve tables. Papiniim (in Collatione Legum Roman, ct 
Mosaicaruni, tit. iv. p. 204 fed, Cannepieter, 1774I) styles thi.s patria potostas, 
lex regia: Ulpian (ad Sabin. 1 . xxvi, in Pandect. 1 . i. lit. vi, leg, 8) .says, 
ins potestatis moribus reccptiim ; and ftiriosus lilium in potestate nabetil.' How 
sacred— or rather, how ah.surd 1 
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table of the Decemvirs. In the forum, the senate, or the camp, the 
adult son of a Roman citizen enjoyed the public and private rights of a 
person; in his father’s house he was a mere cnnfoundecl by the 

laws with the moval)lcs, the cattle, and the slaves, whom the cfipricinus 
master might aliennlc or destroy willmut being responsible to any 
earthly tribunal. 'I'hc hand which bestowed the daily sustenance might 
resume the voluntary gift, and whatever was acquired by the labour or 
fortune of the son was immediately lost in the property of the father. 
His stolen goods (his mien or his children) might be recovered by the 
jame action of theft;"” and if cither had been guilty of a trespass, 
it was in his own option to compensate the damage, or resign to the 
injured party the ohnnxioiis animal. At the call ol indigence or avarice, 
the master of a family could dispose of his children or his slaves. But 
the condition of the, slqve was tar more advantageous, since he regained, 
by the fii'st manumission, his alienated freedom: the son was again re- 
stored to his unnatural father; he might he condemned to servitude a 
second and a third time, and it was not till after the third sale and de- 
liverance that he was enfranchised from the domestic power whicli 
had been so repeatedly abused. According to his discretion, a father 
might chastise the real or imaginary faults of his children by stripes, 
by imprisonment, by exile, by sending them to the country to work in 
chains among the meanest of his servants. The majesty of a parent 
was armed with the iiower of life and death;’"" and the e.xamples of 
such bloody executions, which were sometimes jiraiscd and never pun- 
ished, may be traced in the annals of Rome, beyond the times of Pompey 
and ylugustus. Nejther age, nor rank, nor tlie consular office, nor the 
honours of a triumph, could exempt the most illustrious citizen from 
the bonds of filial subjection:'"^ his own descendants were included in 
the family of their common ancestor; and the claims of adoption were 
not less sacred or less rigorous than those of nature. Without fear, 
though not without danger of abuse, the Roman Icgidators had reposed 
an unbounded confidence in the sentiments of i>atevnal love; and the 
oppression was tempered by the assurance that each generation must 
succeed in its turn to the awful dignity of parent and master. 

“‘Panderl. I. ,\)vii, lit. ii. leg. 14, No. 13, leg. 38, No. i. Such wa.s the 
decision of Uliiian and I’aiih 

’“The triiui nianciiwLio i-s moat clearly defined hy Ulpian (Friigincnt, x. 

P- S 9 b edit. Sclmlting) ; and I)cst illustrated in the Antiquities of Heinec- 
cius. 

"“By Justinian, the old law, the jus necis of the Roman lather (Institnt. 

1 . iv. lit, ix. Iviii.] No. 7), i.s reported and rcprobnled. Some legal vestiges 
are left in the Pandects ( 1 . xliii, tit xxix. leg. 3, No. 4) and the Collatio Legum 
Romananim ct Mosaicaruni (tit. ii. No. .3, p. 189). 

’"Except on puhlie occasions and in the actual exercise of his office. In 
puhlicis locis atiiue mimerilni.s, atque actionihus iialriun, jura cum illiorum 
qui in niagistratu sunt, potostatibus collala intergit’cscere paullulum ct con- 
nivere, etc. (Aiih GeJliii.s,' Noctc.s Attica:, ii. 2). The Lessons of the philoso- 
pher Taurus were iustified by the old and ntcmorahle example o£ Fahius; and 
we may contemplate the same story in (he style of Livy (xxiv. 44) and the 
homely' idiom of Claudiu.s Ouadrigarius the annalist. 
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The first limitation of paternal power is ascribed to the justice and 
humanity of Nuina; and the maid who, with his father’s consent, had 
espoused a freeman, was protected from the disgrace of becoming the 
wife of a slave. In the first ages, when the city was pressed and often 
famished by her Latin and Tuscan neighbours, the sale of children 
might be a freciuent practice; but as a Roman could not legally pur- 
chase the liberty of his fellow-citizen, the market must gradually fail, 
and the trade would be destroyed by tlie conquests of the republic. An 
imperfect right of property was at length communicated to sons; and 
the threefold distinction of profcctitious, tnlvcnlilious, and professional 
was ascertaincfl by the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects.’'*" Of 
all that proceeded from the father he imparted only the use, and re- 
served the absolute dominion; yet, if his goods were sold, the filial 
portion was excepted, by a fevourable interpretation, from the de- 
mands of the creditors. In whatever accrued by marriage, gift, or 
collateral succession, the property was secured to the son; but the 
father, unless he had been specially excluded, enjoyed the usufruct dur- 
ing his life. As a just and prudent reward of military virtue, the spoils 
of the enemy were acquired, po.ssessed, and bcqtiealhed by the .soldier 
alone; and the fair analogy was extended to the emoluments of any 
liberal profession, the salary of public service, and the sacred liberality 
of the emperor or the empress. The life of a citizen wtis less exposed 
than his fortune to the tibuse of paternal power. Yet his life might be 
adverse to the interest or passions of an unwiwthy father: the same 
crimes that flowed from the corruption, were more sensibly felt by the 
humanity of the Augustan age; and the cruel Erixo, who whipped his 
son till he expired, was saved by the cmix;ror from the just fury of 
the mHltitude.''’“ The Roman father, from the licence of servile do- 
minion, was reduced to the gravity and moderation of a judge. The 
presence and oi>inion of Augustus confirmed the sentence of exile pro- 
nounced against an intentional parricide by the domestic tribunal of 
.\rius. Hailrian transported to an island the jealous parent, who, like a 
robber, had seized the opportunity of hunting to assassinate a youth, 
the incestuous lover of his stepmother.”" A private jurisdiction is 
repugnant to the spirit of monarchy; the parent was again reduced 
from a judge to an accuser; and the magistrates were enjoined by 
Severus Alexander to hear his complaints and execute his sentence. 
He could no longer take the life of a son without incurring the guilt 
and punishment of murder; and the pains of parricide, from which he 
had been excepted by the Pompeian law, were finally inflicted by the 

"•See the gradual, enlargement and security o£ the filial pcculUm In- thfr. 
lnstitutc.s (1. ii. lit ix.), the' Pandects (1. xv. tit. i., 1, xli, tit i.), and the 
Code (1. iv. tit. xxvi. xxvii,). 

’*Th* examples of Erixo and Arius are related by Seneca (dc dementia, 
i. 14, 15)1 the former with horror, the latter with applau.sc. 

" Quod latronis magis t|uam patris jure cum inter fccisset, nam patria 
potesta.'i ill pietatc debet non in atrocitatc consisterc (Mardan, Institut 1. xiv. 
m Pandect' I. xlviii. tit ix. Ie'». s). 
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justice of Constantine.”’ The same protection was due to every period 
of existence; and reason must applaud the humanity of Paulus for im- 
puting the crime of murder to the father who strangles, or starves, or 
abandons his new-born infant, or exposes him in a public place to find 
the mercy which he himself had denied. But the exposition of children 
was the prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity: it was sometime.s 
prescribed, often permitted, almost always practised with impunity by 
the nations who never entertained the Roman ideas of paternal power; 
and the dramatic poets, who appeal to the human heart, represent with 
indifference a popular custom which was palliated by the motives of 
economy and compassion. If the father could subdue his own feel- 
ings, he might escape, though not the censure, at least the chastise- 
ment, of the laws; and the Roman empire was stained with the blood 
of infants, till such murders were included by Valentinian and his col- 
leagues in the letter and spirit of the Cornelian law. The lessons of 
jurisprudence ”” and Christianity bad been insufficient to eradicate this 
inhuman practice, till their gentle influence was fortified by the terrors 
of capital punishment.’” 

Experience has proved that savages are the tyrants of the female 
sex, and that the condition of women is usually softened by the refine- 
ments of social life. In the hope of a robust progeny, Lycurgus had de- 
layed the season of marriage: it was fixed by Numa at the tender age 
of twelve years, that the Roman husband might educate' to his will 
a pure and obedient virgin.”' According to the custom of antiquity, 
he bought his bride of her parents, and she fulfilled the coemption by 

The Pompci.in and Cornelian law.s de sicariis and parricidis, arc repeated, 
or rather abridged, with the last supplements of Alexander Severus, Constan- 
tine, and 'Valentinian, in the Pandects ( 1 . xlviii. tit. viii. ix.)_, and Code ( 1 . ix. 
tit. xvi. xvii.). See likewise the Theodosian Code ( 1 . ix. tit. xiv. xv.), with 
Godefroy’s Commentary (tom. iii. p, 84-113), who pours a flood of ancient 
and modern learning over these penal laws. 

’’“When the Chremes of Terence reproaches his wife for not obeying hi.s 
orders and exposing their infant, he speaks like a father and a master, ami 
silences the scruples of a foolish woman. See Apuleius (Metamorph. 1 . x. 

P- 337 , edit. Delphin.). 

"’The opinion of the lawyers, and the discretion of the_ magistrates, had . 
introduced in the time of Tacitus some legal restraints, which might_ support 
his contrast of the boni mores of the Germans to the bonse leges alibi-^that 
is to say, at Rome (de Moribus Germanorum, c. 19). TertulHan (ad Nationcs, 

1. i. c. is) refutes his own charges, and those of his brethren, against the 
heathen jurisprudence. , . . 

“‘The .wise and humane sentence of tlic civilian Paul ( 1 . ii. Sententiarim 
in Pandect. I. xxv. tit. iii. leg. 4) is represented as a mere moral precept by 
Gerard Noodt ( 0 pp. tom. i. in Julius Paulus, p. sfe-s^, and Arnica Responsio, 
p. S9I"6 o 6), who maintains the opinion of Justus Lip.sius ( 0 pp. tom. n. p. 409, 
ad Bclgas, cent, i, cpist. 8s), and as a positive binding law by Bynkershoek 
(de Jure occidendi Liberos, 0 pp. tom. i, p. 318-340; Curse Sccunda, p. 391- 
427). In a learned but angry controversy the two friends deviated into the 
opposite extremes, - , 

*’Dionys. Hal. 1 . ii. p, 92, 93: Plutarch, in Numa, p. 140, 141. To mo/ia 
t4 ijtfot KMapop Kal Jflixrov hrl rif ya/tovyri 'V^roirtfai, [Comp. Lycurg. CUm 
Numa, tom. 1. p. 310, ed. Relske.] 
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purchasing, wilh three iheces of n»[)pcr, a just introduction to his house 
and household deities. A sacrifice’ of fruits was offered hy the pontiffs 
in the presence of ten wilne.s.ses; the contracting parties were seated 
on liic same sheep.skin; they tasted a salt cake of far, or rice; and this 
^onjanrutioii,'"' which denoted the ancient food of Italy, served as an 
einl)leni of their mystic union of mind and bmly. Hut this union on 
the side of the woman was vigorous ami vinetiival; and she renounced 
the name and worslup of her father’s Imuse, to emlirace a new servitude, 
decorated only by the title of adoiition; a fiction of the law, neither 
rational nor elegant, bestowed on the mother of a family (her proper 
airpellation) the strange characters of sister to her own children and of 
daughter to her husband or master, who was invested with the [ileuitude 
of paternal power. Hy his judgment nr caprice her behaviour was ap- 
proved, or censured, or chastised; he c.xereised the juri.sdiction of life 
and death; and it was allowed that in theca.ses of adultery or drunken- 
ness the sentence might be proiierly iidlicterl. She aci(uirefl and in- 
herited for the .sole prolit of her lord; and so clearly was woman <lc- 
fiucd, not as a person, but as a /■/«'«, if, that, if the ovigimil title were 
deficient, she might lie claiiiied, like other niovaiiles, by the use and 
possession of an entire year. The inclination of the Roman husband 
discharged or withheld the conjugal debt, so scniimlously exaeterl by the 
Athenian and Jewish laws:'"' hut as polygamy was unknown, he could 
never admit to his bcil a fairer or more favoured iiarliier. 

After the Tunic triumphs the matrons of Rome aspired to the conw 
mon benefits of a free and opulent reiiublic: thi'ir wishe.s were gratified 
by the indulgence of fathers and luvens, and their ambilion was unsuc- 
cessfully resisted by the gravity of (’ato the (’eiisor."'" They declined 

"“AmiiiiK da; wiiiler frumenta, the Iritiiiim, ur lieardeil wlieal; the silii/o, 
or the nahearilcd ; llio fur, uiftircii, I'rysii, wlinsi' tlesci i)ilirin pcrfeclly Udlies 
with die rice ul Spain anil Italy. 1 adupt Ihi.s idciilily on tlic credit of M. 
I’aurtim in his useful and lahurions Metrulonie (p. ,';i 7 - 5 Ji|). 

Aldus (iellius t Niicli's Allicio, .wiii. <i) gives a ridientoiis defmitiou of 
/Elius Melissns, Matrona, (luie seinel, maUTfawiliax i|na' siepius peperit, as 
porcelva, and .seroplia in tlie .sow kiiul. lie tlieii adds the neiuiiiic meaning, 
(piic in inalrimoniuni vet in iimimm conveuis.set. 

jHy marriage a fuiuale iia.ssed wholly into the power of her hushami, and 
this state was called iiiuiiu.t. Hy this aulhority he had eomptelc jurisdiction 
twev her actions, yet he could only divorce her on the gnmiuls of dninkeimcss, 
aduUery, and carrying false. keys.—-(). S.j 

U was enouith to have tasted wine, ur to have stolen the key of the. cellar 
(Plhi, Hist. Nat. xiv. i.}). 

'‘“Solon rciiuire.s tliree payments per moiiLli. Hy die Wisiia, a daily delit 
was imposed on an idle, .viR'oroii.s, youiiR hnshand; twice a week on a citizen j 
once on a pea.saiit; onen in thirty days on a eamel-driver; oiiee in six months 
on a seaman. Hut tlie shideiU or doelor was free from irihnte; and nn wife, 
if she received a rcvi’Ady 'sn.slenanee, could sue for a divorce; for one week 
a vow of ahstinencci was 1, allowed, f’olygamy diviiled, willuiut imjltiplying, 
die duties of the lut.sliiiiid (.Seldeti, Uxor Eliraica, 1 . Hi. c. (i, in his works, 
vol, ii. p., 717-720). 

■ “® 0 u the Opjnaii law wo may hear the mitigatinfir speech of Valerius friaecus 
and the severe censorial oration of the elder Cato fldv. x.xxiv. t- 8 ). Hut 
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the solemnities of the old nuptials, defeated the annual prescription by 
an absence of three days, and, without losing their name or independ- 
encej subscribed the liberal and definite terms of a marriage contract. 
Of their private fortunes, they communicated the use and secured the 
property: the estates of a wife could neither be alienated nor mortgaged 
by a prodigal hiisl)and; their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jeal- 
ousy of the laws; and the mi.sconduct of either party might afford, under 
another name, a future subject for an action of theft. To this loose 
and voluntary cf)mpact religious and civil rites were no longer essential, 
and between persons of a similar rank the apparent community of life 
was allowed as sufficient cvitlence of their nuptials. The dignity of 
marriage was restored by the (''hrLstians, who derived all spiritual grace 
from the jirayers of the faithful and tlie benediction of the priest or 
bishop. The origin, validity, and duties of the holy institution were 
regulated by the tradition of the synagogue, the precepts of the Gospel, 
and the canons of general or provincial synods and the conscience 
of the Ghristians was awed by the decrees and censures of their ecclesi- 
astical rulers. Yet the magistrates of Justinian were not subject to the 
authority of the church ; the emperor consulted the unbelieving civilians 
of antiquity ; and the choice of matrimonial laws in the Code and Pan- 
dects is directed by the earthly motives of justice, policy, and the 
natural freedom of both sexes.*““ 

Besides the agreement of the parties, the essence- of every rational 
contr.'ict, the Roman marriage required the previous approbation of the 
parents. A father might be forced by some recent laws to supply the 
wants of a mature daughter, but even his insanity was not generally 
allowed to supersede the necessity of his consent. The causes of the 
dissolution of matrimony have varied among the Romans;^”” but the 
most solemn sacrament, the confarreation itself, might always be done 
away by rites of a contrary tendency. In the first ages the father of a 
family might sell his children, and his wife was reckoned in the number 
of his children: the domestic judge might pronounce the death of the 

we shall rather hear the. poli.shed historian of the eighth, than the rough 
orators of the sixth, century of Rome. The principles, and even the style, 
of Cato are more aecurately preserved by Aulus Gellius (x. 23). 

For the syslem of Jewish and Catholic matrimony, see Seldcn (Uxor 
Ebraica, 0 pp. vol. ii. p. S2i)-8do), Bingham (Christian Antiquities, 1 . xxii.), 
and Cliardoii (Hist, de.s Saereinens, tom. vl). 

™The civil law.s of marriage arc exposed in the Institutes ( 1 . i. tit. x.), the 
Pandects ( 1 . xxiii. xxiv. xxv.), and tlie Code ( 1 . v.)-; Init as tlie title dc ritu 
nupliarum is yet imperfect, we are obliged to explore' the fragments of Ulpian 
(til. ix, p. syo, syi), and the Collatio Legum Mosaicarura (tit. xvi. P^<JO, 791) 
with the notes of I’itlwju.s and Schulling [Jurisph Ante-Justin.], They find, 
in the ConimctUary of Servins (011 the i.st Georgic and tlie 4lh .ffineid), two 
curious passages, 

“''According to Plutarch (p. 57 [Rom. c. za]) Roinulus allowed only tlirce 
grounds of a diyorce — drunkenncs,s, adultery, and .false keys. Otherwise, 
the husband who abused his supreraaCT forfeited half his goods to the wife, 
and half to the goddess Ceres, and o.ucred a sacrifice (with the remainder ?}- 
to the terrestrial deiiic'. This strange law was either itnaginai'y or transient. 
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offender, or his mercy mi/'ht exiK’l her from his bed and house; buy, 
the slavery of the wretched female was hoijeless and perpetual, unless 
he asserted for his own convenience the manly preroftative of divorce. 
The warmest aiiplauso has been lavished on the virtue of the Romans, 
who abstained from the exercise of this tempting privilege above five 
hundred years;'"' but the same fact evinces the une(i>iai terms of a 
connection in which the slave was unable to renounce her tyrant, and the 
tyrant was unwilling to relinquish his slave. When the Roman matrons 
became the ecjual and voluntary companions of their lords, a new juris- 
jirudence was introducofl, that marriage, like other partnerships, might 
lie dissolved hy the abdication of one of the associates. In three cen- 
turies of prosperity and corruption, this ininciplc was enlarged to fre- 
quent iiracticc and pernicious abuse. I’assion, interest, or caiiricc sug- 
gested daily motives for the dissolution of marriage; a word, a sign, a 
message, a letter, the mandate of a frredman, declared the separation; 
the most tender of human connections was dcgr.'ided to :i transient 
society of profit or |)leasurc. According to the various conditions of 
life, both sexes alternately fell the disgrace tind injury: tin inconstant 
s|)(iuse transferred her wealth to a new family, abandoning a numerous, 
jrerhaijs it spurioii.s, progeny to the paternal aulhorily and care of her 
liite husband ; a beautiful virgin might be dismissed to the world, old, 
indigent, and friendlc.ss; but the reluctance of the Romans, when they 
wore pressed to marriage hy Augustius, sufficiently marks that the pre- 
viiiling institutions were leiist fiivourable to the males. A specious 
theory is confuted by this free and perfect experiment, whicli denion- 
striitcs that the liberty of divorce does not contribute to happiness and 
virtue. The facility of separation would destroy all muluiil confidence, 
and inllamc every trilling dis]>ute: the niimitc difference between ii hus- 
band and a stranger, which might so easily be removed, might still more 
ea.sily be forgotten; and the matron who in five years can submit. to the 
embraces of eight hu.sbandH nuust cease to reverence the chastity of her 
own person,"'' 

Insufficient remedies followed with distant and tardy steps the rapid 
progress of the evil. I’he ancient wonship of the Romans afforded a 
peculiar goddess to hear and reconcile the complaints of a married life; 

In the year of Rome 523, Spurins Cnvilius Ruga veinnliated a fair, a 
good, but a barren wife (l)ionysiii» ilal. 1 . ii. [c. 25] p. pj; Plutarch, in 
Ntmni (comp. Lycurg. cum Nunia, c. 3), p. 141 ; Valerius klaxinuis, I, ii. 
c. I [§ 4I ; Aulus (icliiiis, iv. 3). JIc wa.s quv.stioncd by llte coii.sor.'?, and hated 
l)y the peojjle; but his divorce stood tmimpejichcd in law. 

»« _ — Sic fivmt octo marili 
Quintpie per autumno.s, (Juvenal, Satir. vi. 229.) 

A rapid .■iuccession, which may yet l)c credible, as well as the non consulum 
numcro, sud mariturum annos suos computant, of Seneca (do llcncli(:iis, 
iii. 16). Jerom saw at Rome a triumphant liusband bury his twenty-first wife, 
who had interred twenty-two of his less sturdy predecessors (Opi>. tom._ i. 
p. 90, ad Gcrontiam). Rut the ten husbands in a month of tlic poet Martial 
Is an extravagant hyperbole (1, vi. epigram 7). 
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but her epithet of Viriplaca,'^'' the appeaser of husbands, too clearly 
indicates on which side submission and repentance were always expected. 
Every act of a citizen was subject to the judgment of the censors; the 
first who used the privilege of divorce assigned at their command the 
motives of his conduct and a senator was expelled for dismissing his 
virgin spouse without the knowledge or advice of his friends. Whenever 
an action was instituted for the recovery of a marriage-portion, the 
prmtor, as the guardian of equity, examined the cause and the charac- 
ters, and gently inclined the scale in favour of the guiltless and injured 
party. Augustus, who united the powers of both magistrates, adopted 
their different modes of repressing or chastising the licence of divorce.*"* 
The presence of seven Roman witnesses was required for the validity 
of this solemn and deliberate act: if any adequate provocation had been 
given by the husband, instead of the delay of two years, he was com- 
pelled to refund immediately or in the .space of six months; but if he 
could arraign the manners of his wife, her guilt or levity was expiated 
by the loss of the sixth or eighth part of her marriage-portion. The 
Christian princes were the first who specified the just causes of a private 
divorce; their institutions, from Constantine to Justinian, appear to 
fluctuate between the custom of the empire and the wishes of the 
church and the author of the Novels too frequently reforms the 
jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. In the most rigorous laws a 
wife was condemned to support a gamester, a drunkard, or a libertine, 
unless he were guilty of homicide, poison, or sacrilege; in which cases 
the marriage, as it should seem, might have been dissolved by the hand 
of the executioner. But the sacred right of the husband was invariably 
maintained to deliver his name and family from the disgrace of adultery; 
the list of mortal sins, either male or female, was curtailed and enlarged 
by successive regulations, and the obstacles of incurable impotence, 
long absence, and monastic profession, were allowed to rescind the 
matrimonial obligation. Whoever transgressed the permission of the 
law was subject to various and heavy penalties. The woman was 
stripped of her wealth and ornaments, without excepting the bodkin of 
her hair; if the man introduced a new bride into his bed, her fortune 
might be lawfully seized by the vengeance of his exiled wife. For- 
feiture was sometimes commuted to a fine; the fine was sometimes 
aggravated by transportation to an island, or imprisonment in a monas- 
tery; the injured party was released from the bonds of marriage, but 

Saoelhim Viriplac® (Valerius Maxinms, 1. ii. c. i [§ 6 ]), in the Palatine 
region, appears in the time of Theodosius, in the description of Rome by 
Publiu.s Victor. 

“'Valerius M.nximus, 1. ii. c. 0 (§ 2 ]. With some propriety he judges divorce 
more criminal than celibacy: illo namquc conjugalia sacra spreta tantum, hoc 
etiam injuriosc tractata. 

““See the laws of Augustus and his successors, in Pleincccius, ad Legem 
Papiam-Poppteam, c. 19 , in 0pp. tom, vi. P. i. p. 323-333' 

Alim sunt leges Csesarum, alia:: Christi ; aliud Papinianus, aliud Paulus 
itoster prsecipit (jerom, tom, 1. p. 198 ; Selden, Uxor Ebraica, 1. iii; c., 31 , 
p. 8a7-8e,t). 
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the offender, during life or a term of yearn, was dinaliled from the 
repetition of nuptials. 'I'he sueeessor of Justinian yielded to the prayers 
of his unhai>py suhjeets, and restored the liberty of divorce by mutual 
consent; the civilians were uimuimoiis,'’'’ the Iheolof'ians were di- 
vided,‘'“ and the amliijfuoiis word which contains the precept of Christ 
is llcxiblc to any interiirclatioii that the wisdom of a legislator can 
demand. 

The freedom of love and nuirriage was rcstrainerl among the Romans 
by natural and civil impediments. An instinct, almost innate, and uni- 
versal, appears to prohibit the incestuous cnn\merce of i>areuls and 
children in the infinite series of ascending .'ind flescending generations. 
Concerning the oblique and collateral branches nature is indifferent, 
reason mute, and custom various and arbitrary. In l'’gypt the marriage 
of brotliers and sisters was admitted without .scruple or exception: a 
Spartan might espouse the daughter of his father; an Athenian, that 
of his mother; and the nuptials of an uncle with his niece were 
applauded at Athens as a happy union of the flearc'St relations. The pro- 
fane lawgivers of Rome were never tempted by interest or superstition 
to multiply the. forbidden degrees; but they iufiexibly condemned the 
marriage of sisters and brothers, hcsitali'd whether first-cousins should 
he touched by the same Interdiet, revered the ixirental character of 
aunts and uncles, and treated affinity and adoption as a just imitation 
of the ties of blood. According to the proud maxims of the republic, 
a legal marriage could only he contracted by free citizens; an honour- 
able, at least an ingenuous, birth was retiuired for the spouse of a sena- 
tor: but the blood of kings could never mingle in legit inuitc nuptials 
with the blood of a Roman; and the name of Stranger degraded Cleo- 

'"Tliu InsUtutcs arc silent: hut \vc may coii.siilt llic (iixlc!! of Tlicodosius 
fl. iii. tit. xvj; with G(i(lcfr()y'.s ComniciUary, Join. i. p. dii-31,)) anil Justinian 
( 1 . v._ tit. xvil), the Paiuk’ot.s ( 1 , xxiv. lit. ii.) and tlic Novels Ixxii. cxvH. 
•cxxvii. exxxiv, cxl.). Justinian flucttiated to the last between civil .mil eccle- 
siastical law. 

In pure Greek, wopvela is not a eomiiion word; nor eiui the proper meaning', 
fornication, be strictly applied to matrimonial sin. In a linurative sense, 
Iiow far, and to what olteiicea, may it bo c.xtcnde.d ? Did t'hrist speak the 
Rabbinical or Syriac longue? Of what original word i.s Trnpetfa the transla- 
tion? How variously is that Greek word translated in the versions ancient 
amt modcrnl There are two (Mark x. u, l.uUe xvi. iSt to one (Matthew 
xix. 9) that such ground of divorce was not excepted by Jesus. Some critics 
have presumed to think, by an evasive answer, be avoided tlie giving ollfcnce 
•cither to the .school of Sanimai or to that of Hillel (Selden, Uxor Rtiraica, 
1. iii. c. l8-», 28, 31). 

™The principlc.s of the Roman jurispntdenee are exposed by Justinian (In- 
stilut. 1 . i. tit. X.) ; and the law.s and manners of the different nations of 
antiquity concerning forbiddon degrees, etc., an: copiously explained liy Dr. 
Taylor in his Elements of Civil I, aw (p, loR, 314- .3.31.)), a work of amtising 
though various reading, hut which cannot lie prai.sed for philosophical precision, 

[Tn consequence of the marriage of the emperor Claudius willi his niece 
Agrippina, the daughter of his brother Gcnnanicus, it hecninc lawful for a 
man to marry the daughter of .lijs brother, but it was unlawful for him to 
marry the daughter of his sister. — 0, S.] 
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palra and Berenice to live the concubines of Mark Antony and 
Titus.'-'' This appellation, indeed, so injurious to the majesty, cannot 
without indiilRence be applied to the manners, of the.se Oriental queens. 
A concubine, in the strict sense of the civilians, was a woman of .servile 
or plebeian e.xtraction, the sole and faithful companion of a Roman 
citizen, who continued in a state of celibacy. Her modest station, below 
the honours of a wife, above (he infamy of a prostitute, was acknowl- 
edged and aiiprovcd by (he laws: from (he age of Augustus to the tenth 
century (he use of this secondary marriage prevailed both in the West 
and East; and the hurpble virtues of a concubine were often preferred 
to the pomp and insolence of a noble matron. In this connection the 
two Antonines, the best of princes and of men, enjoyed the comforts of 
domestic love; the example was imitated by many citizens impatient 
of celibacy, Imt regardful of their families. If at any time they desired 
to legitimate their natural children, the conversion was instantly per- 
formed l)y the celebration of (heir nuptials with a partner whose fruit- 
fulness and fidelity they had already tried.""' By this epithet of natural 
the offspring of (he concubine were distinguished from the spurious 
brood of adultery, prostitution, and incest, to whom Justinian rcluc- 
tanlly grants the necessary aliments of life; and these natural children 
alone were capable of succeeding to a sixth part of the inheritance of 
their reputed father. According to the rigour of law, bastards were 
entitled only to (he name and condition of their mother, from whom 
they might derive the character of a slave, a stranger, or a citizen. 
The outcasis of every family were adopted, without reproach, as the 
children of the state.’"" 

’"’When her fatlier Agriiipa died (a.b. 44), Berenice was sixteen years of 
awe (Joseph, torn, i, AiUiijuit. Judaic. 1 . xix. c. p, p. 952, edit._ Havercamp.). 
She wa.s therefore above lifty years old when Titus (a.ii. 79) invitus invitam 
invisit. This date w'oiild not have adorned the tragedy or pastoral of the 
tender Raeine. 

’"■‘The .lijiylilui ennjux of Virgil (Aliieid, viii. ( 588 ) seems to be numbered 
among tlie monslcrs who warred with Mark Antony against Augustus, the 
seiuUe, aiul llie gods of Italy. 

I The edict of CniisUnliiie first conferred (his right of marriage after 
trial and experiene.e of fecundity; for Augustus h.id prohibited the taking 
as a conenhine the woman who might afterwards he. taken as a vvife: if mar- 
riage took place afterwards, this made no difference in the rights of the 
ehildrcn horn before it: recourse was then had to .idoplion, properly called ,. 
arrogalion. — (.). .S.'l 

’""The huinhle luit legal rights of concubines anil natural children arc stated 
in the In.slilute.s (I. i, lit. x.), the Pandects ( 1 . i. tit. vii.), the Code ( 1 . v. 
tit. XXV.), and the Novels (Ixxiv. lxx.xix,). The researches of Heinecclns and 
Gianiione (ad I.,egcni Juliam ct Papiam-Poppaiain, c. iv. p. 164-173, Opere 
Posthume, p. 108-1.38) illustrate this interesting and domestic subject. 

Illy the first law of Constaiitine the legitimate offspring could alone inherit; 
where there were no near legitimate relatives, the inheritance went to the 
fi.scns. By (he second law; all persons, even of the highest rank, senators, 
perfeetissimi, decemvirs, were (o be declared infamoti.s. and out of the protec- 
tion of (lie Roman law if horn ex ancilla vel anctllfc filia, vel liherlfl, vel Hbertse 
filia. ,sivc Romana facta, sou Mtina. vol scasnicie filia, etc. .Whatever a fond, 
father had conferred on such children was revoked, and cither restored to 
the legitimate children or confiscated to the state,-— 0 . S.] 
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The relation of guardian and ward, or, in Roman words, of tutor and 
Irufil, which covers so many titles of the Institutes and Pandects,*''^ is 
of a very simple and uniform nature. The person and property of an 
orphan must always be trusted to the custody of some discreet friend. 
If the deceased father had not signified his choice, the ugnals, or pater- 
nal kindred of the nearest degree, were compelled to act as the natural 
guardians; the Athenians were apprehen.sive of exposing the infant to 
the power of those most interested in his death ; hut an axiom of Roman 
jurisprudence has pronounced that the charge of tutelage should con- 
stantly attend the emolument of suc:cession. If the choice of the father 
and the line of consanguinity afforded no efficient guardian, the failure 
was supplied by the nomination of the pnetor of the city or the presi- 
dent of the province; Init the |Dcr.son whom they named to this public 
office might he legally excused by insanity or lilindness, by ignorance 
or inability, by previous enmity or adverse interest, Iiy the number of 
children or guardianships with which he was already burlhencd, and 
by the immunities which wore granted to the useful laliours of magis- 
trates, lawyers, physicians, and professors. Till the infant could speak 
and think, he was represented by the tutor,^"" whose authority was 
finally determined by (ho age of puberty. Without his consent, no act 
of the pupil could bind himself to his own prejudice, though it might 
oblige others for his personal bcuclit. It is needless to observe that 
the tutor often gave security, and always rendered an account; and 
that the want of diligence or integrity exposed him to a civil and almost 
criminal action for the violation of his .sacred- trust. The age of puberty 
had been rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen but, as the fac- 

See the article of guardians and wards in tlic Institutes ( 1 . i. tit. xiii.- 
xxvi.), the I’aiiderts ( 1 . xxvi. xxvii.), and the Coilc ( 1 , v. til. xxviii.-lxx.). 

((lihhou’s tlicory of puiiillage does not seem correct according to Dr. 
W. Smith, The tutor did not rcpresciit Ihe " inipillii.s." Ilis ollice is always 
described a.s ‘‘augerc auc.loriUitem, iiitcrponcrc, auclor fieri," i.e,, to fill out 
or complete the defective legal personality of llie ward. All formal words 
essential to a legal transaction had to be pronounced by tlic ward himself, 
and tlien the tutor, by ins assent, added tlic animus, or iiiteiuion, of wiiich the 
child wa.s not capable. — 0. S.l 

‘"["The civilians had raslily fixed Ihe age of puberty at fruirteen,” but it 
i.s probable that the doctrine altributcil Kcncrally to the civilians was t|iiitc 
unknown to the older law. As the ” pupillns " was in theory a defeclns pater- 
familias, it is more than likely that the tutetagu cca.sed at tlie epoch of actual 
physical manhood. Wu learn from Gains (1. i. § J<)6) and Ulpian (Keg. ii. 28 ) 
that the Sahinians still maintained this view, while the I’roeuluians were in 
favour of the ago of puberty being fixed at fourteen. Tt was not until the 
legislation of Ju.stinian tlial the que.s(ioti was finally settled in favour of the 
iatter opinion. In the ca.se of fcmatc.s, the age of puberty was fixed at twelve 
from the earliast timc.s. 

As regards the function of the curator, there hii.s been con.s!derable dispute, 
but the following seems to be the nio.st consi.sient account of the matter : The 
law of the "Twelve Tables" provided for the appointment of curators in 
the case of madmen and prodigals, hut did not make any provision for the 
protection of young persons who had attained the age «>f pulierty. The first 
enactment on the subject of which we have any knowledge is the Ar.v PlwtofM 
(not Lteioria as often written), passed before the time of Plautus, which, 
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ulties of the mind ripen more slowly than those of the body, a curator 
was interposed to guard the fortunes of a Roman youth from his own 
inexperience and headstrong passions. Such a trustee had been first 
instituted by the prajtor to save the family from the blind havoc of a 
prodigal or madman ; and the minor was compelled by the laws to solicit 
the same protection to give validity to his acts till he accomplished the 
full period of twenty-five years. Women were condemned to the per- 
petual tutelage of parents, husbands, or guardians; a sex created to 
please and obey was never supiwsed to have attained the age of reason 
and experience. Such at least was the stern and haughty spirit of the 
ancient law, which had been insensibly mollified before the time of 
Justinian. 

IT. The original right of property can only be justified by the acci- 
dent or merit of prior occupancy; and on this foundation it is wisely 
established by the philosophy of the civilians.^^® The savage who hol- 
lows a tree, inserts a sharp stone into a wooden handle, or applies a 
string to an elastic branch, becomes in a state of nature the just pro- 
prietor of the canoe, the bow, or the hatchet. The materials were corn* 
mon to all; the new form, the produce of his time and simple indus- 
try, belongs solely to himself. His hungry brethren cannot, without a 
sense of their own injustice, extort from the hunter the game of the 
forest overtaken or slain by his personal strength and dexterity. If 
his provident care preserves and multiplies the tame animals, whose 
nature is tractable to the arts of education, he acquires a perpetual 
title to the use and service of their numerous progeny, which derives its 
existence from him alone. If he encloses and cultivates a field for their 
sustenance and his own, a barren waste is converted into a fertile soil; 
the seed, the manure, the labour, create a new value, and the rewards 
of harvest are painfully earned by the fatigues of the revolving year. 
In the successive states of society, the hunter, tlie shepherd, the hus- 
bandman, may defend their possesaons by two reasons which forcibly 
appeal to the feelings of the human mind: that whatever they enjoy 
is the fruit of their own industry; and that every man who envies their 
felicity may purchase similar acquisitions by the exercise of similar 


fixing the age of Uio pcrfccta aslas at twenty-five years, provided that any one 
defrauding a person under that age .should be liable to a criminal prosecution 
and to infamy (Cicero de Natura Deoruni, iii._3o; de Ofiiciis, iii. is): and 
probably permitted the appointment of curators in cases where a good reason 
for the appointment was jfiven. The praitor subsequently provided a remedy 
which was a great .protection to persons under twenty-five years of age who 
came before him, by directing in all eases a restitutio^ -in mteprum: viz., that 
the applicant should be placed exactly in the position in which he would have 
been had not the fraud been practised against him._ Finally, Marcus Antoninus 
ordered that curators should be given in all cases without inquiry on the applica- 
tion of the pubes. Cf. Julius Capitolinus, in Vita Marc. Aurol. Anton, c. lo. 
— O. S.J 

’“Institut. 1 , ii. tit. j. ii. Compare the pure and precise reasoning of Caius 


and Hcineccius (I- ii. tit. i. p. ^-91) with the loose prolixity of Theophilus 
(p. 207-265). The opinions of Ulpian arc preserved in the Pandects ( 1 . 1. tit 
viii. leo', 41, No. i). ' 
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diligeiK'o. Siicli, in Irutli, may In; (he frmlom and i)lanty of a small 
colony cast on a fruitful island, Ilut Ihc colony niultijilics, while the 
space still conlinuos the .same; the common lights, (lie ecpial inherilanco 
of mankind, are engrossed iiy the hold and crafty; each field and forest 
is circum.scril)ed by the landmarks of a jealous master; and it is the 
jicculiar praise of the Roman juri.sprudence that it asserts tlic claim 
of the first occupant to the wiki animals of the earth, the air, and the 
waters. Jn tlic progress from iiriniitive equity to final injustice, the 
steps are silent, the .shades are almost imiiercejitihle, and the absolute 
monopoly is guarded liy positive laws and artificial reason. The active, 
insatiate principle of .self-love can alone .suiqily the arts of life and the 
wage.s of industry; and as soon as civil government and exclusive prop- 
erty have been introduced, they become necessary to the existence of 
(he human race. ICxcept in the singular institutions of .Sparta, the wis- 
est legislators have disapiirovcd an agrarian law as a false and dangerous 
innovation. Among the Ronian-s, the enormous dispro])orlion of wealth 
.surmounted the ideal restraints of a doubtful tradition and an obso- 
lete statute — a (nulition (hat (lie poorest follower of Romulus had been 
endowed with the, perpetual inheritaiieeof two a statute which 

confined the richest citizen to the measure of five hundred jugcra, or 
three hundred and twelve acres of land, 'riio original territory of 
Rome consisted only of some miles of wood and meadow along the 
banks of the Tiber; and domestic exchange could add nothing In (he 
national stock. Hut the goods of an alien or enemy were lawfully 
exposofl to the first hostile occupier; the city was enriidicd by the profit- 
able trade of war; and the blood of her sons was the only price that 
was paid for the Volscian sheep, the .slaves of Rritain, or (lie gems and 
gold of Asiatic kingdoms. In the language of ancient jurisprudence, 
which was corrupted and forgotten before the age of Justinian, these 
spoils were distinguished by the name of niam cps or ni<nu ipii/iii, taken 
with the hand; and whenever they were sold or omaucipated, the pur- 
chaser required some assurance that they had been the property of an 
enemy, and not of a fcllow-citizcn.' A citizen cniild nnly forfeit his 
rights by apparent dereliction, and such dereliction of a valuable inter- 
est could not easily bo presumed. Yet, according to the 'I'wcive Tables, 
a prescription of one year for movables, and of two years for iminov- 

y^TIie hcmiium of llie. first Romans is dcfiiii'd by Varro (do Rc Riisticfi, 
I. i. c. ii. ]). 141, c. X. p. r(i(), 161, edit. Gesner), and idouded by i’liiiy’s declaiiia- 
lion (Ifist. Natiir. xviii. e). A just and luariied coiumeiit i.s j>ivcii in the 
Admin i.slratioii cles Toitcs diez les Uouiaias (p. ia-fi(i}. 

““The res mancipi is exidaitted from faiiil and remote linhts bjr Uljiian 
(Fraftinenl. tit. xyjii. [.mix.] ]). fiiH, Oqj) and Hyiikerslioek (Gpp. loin. i. p. 30(1- 
,315). The definition is somewhat arbitrary; and as 110m! i*.xcept myself have 
assigned a reason, X iiih diflident of my owu. 

ISiiiee tlic time of (iibbon it lia.s been i>r«ved ineontestaltly tlvit the agrarian 
laws of Iv’oine rotated only to the Ager I’ulilieiis, or domains of the stale, 
ami that the laws of lAicinius and Of Oracelnis limited a Roman cilizen to 
the tiosscs.sion of soii jiigera of such land, iiiii that lie might become the pro- 
prietor of anv amount of private land. — O. ti.R ‘ '• 
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ablcs, abolished (he claim of the ancient master, if the actual possessor 
had acquired Ihcm by a fair transaction from the person whom he be- 
lieved to be 'the lawful proprietor.”* Such conscientious injustice, 
without any mixture of fraud or force, could seldom injure the mem- 
bers of a small' rci)ublic; but (he various periods of three, of ten, or of 
twenty years, delermjned by Justinian, are more suitable to (he latitude 
of a great empire. ' It is only hi the term of prescription that the dis- 
tinclion of real and personal fortune has been remarked by the civilians; 
and their general idea of property is that of simple, uniform, and abso- 
lute dominion. 'J'hc subordinate e.xceptions of use, of usufruct , of 
serviHidcs,' imposed for the benefit of a neighbour on lands and houses, 
are abundantly explained by the professors of jurisprudence. The 
claims of property, as far as they are altered by the mixture, the divi- 
sion, or the transformation of substances, arc investigated with meta- 
physical subtlety by the same civilians. 

'The personal title of the first proprietor must be determined by his 
death ; but the possession, without any appearance of change, is peace- 
ably continued in his children, the as.sociates of his toil, and the part- 
ners of his wealth. This natural inheritance has been protected by the 
legislators of every climate and age, and the father is encouraged to 
persevere in slow and distant improvements, by the tender hope that a 
long posterity will enjoy (he fruits of his labour. The principle of hered- 
itary succession is universal; but the order has been variously estab- 
lished by convenience or caprice, by the spirit of national institutions, 
or by sonio ptu lial example which was originally decided by fraud or 
violence. The juilsprudence of the Romans appears to have deviated 
from the ecpiality of nature much less than the Jewish,”" the Athe- 
nian,' or the English institutions.”" On the death of a citizen, all his 


this short pru-scription, Hume (E.ssay.s, vol. i. i>. 423) infers that 
there could nol llu'n be more order and .settlement in lUsly than now amoug.st 
the Tartars. Ily the civilian of his adversary Wallace he is reproached, and 
not witliout reason, for ovcrloolciiiK the conditions (Instilut. i. ii. tit. vi.), 

’■“See the Lihstitules (I. i. |ii.] lit. iv. v.) and the Pandects ( 1 . vii.). Noodt 
has composed a learned and distinct trcali.se do Usiifructfl ( 0 pp. tom. i. 
p. 387-478). 

*’'The questions dr ScrviMibtis are discussed in the Institutes jl, ii. tit. jii.) 
and Pandects ( 1 . viii.). Cicero (pro Mureiia, c. p) and Lactantius (Institut. 
Divin. I. i. c. i.) affect to laugh at the insignificant doctrine, de aqua pluvil 
arcenda, etc. Yet it iniglit he of frequent use airiong litigious neighbours, 
both ill town and country. , , .ir ■ 

““Among the patriarchs, the first-born enjoyed a mystic lahd spiritual primo- 
geniture (Genesis xxv. 31). In thc.ljqid of ■Cftqqan he was entitled^ to a 
double portion of inhcrit,afipc (Deuteronomy xxi. 17, with Le'Clcrcs judicious 
(Commentary). , • ,.i, ■ ' • n • 

'"At Athens the soti.s were equal; but the, poor daughters were endowed 
at the diiicrclion of their brothers. See tlic kKhipikoI plcaflings of Isaius (in ' 
the seventh volume of the Greek Orators), illustrated by the yer.sion and com- 
ment of Sir William Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, and a njian of genius. 

'“In England, the eldest s6n.,,alnn(j' iidteriU, ffW, the land ; a law, says the 
orthodox Judge Blackstone (Commentaries on the, La^s .of |j5ngland, vol, 11; , 
p, 2is), unjust only in the opinion of younger brothers. ’ It msiy be of some 
political USC', in sharpening their industry. 
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cfcsccnclants, unless they were already freed from his paternal power, 
were called to the inheritance of his possessions. 1'he insolent preroga- 
tive of primogeniture was unknown; the two sexes were placed on a 
just level; all the sons and daughters were entitled to an equal portion 
of the patrimonial estate; and if any of the .sons had been intercepted 
by a premature death, his person was represt’uted, and his share was 
divided, by his surviving children. On the failure of the direct line, 
the right of succession must diverge to the collateral branches. The 
degrees of kindred ' are numbered by the. civilians, ascending from 
the last j)ossessor to a common parent, and descending from the com- 
mon parent to the next heir: my father stands in the first degree, my 
brother in the .second, his children in the third, and the remainder of 
the series may be conceived by fancy, or pictured in a genealogical 
table. In this com|)ulation a distinction was made, essential to the laws 
and even the constitution of Rome: the a^nats, or iiersons connected by 
a lino of males, were called, as they stood in the nearest degree, to an 
equal partition; but a female was incapable of transmitting any legal 
claims; and the cnptals of every rank, witliont excepting the dear rela- 
tion of a mother and a son, were disinherited by the 'rwelve 'failles, as 
strangers and aliens. Among the Romans a f’cns or liru'agc was united 
by a common name and domestic riles; the various cognomens or sur- 
names of Scipio or Marcellus distinguished from each other the sub- 
ordinate branches or families of the Cornelian or Ciauilian race: the 
default of the apiats of the same surname was .sni>plied by the larger 
denomination of fievtiles; and the vigilance of the laws maintained, in 
the same name, the perpetual descent of religion and properly. A sim- 
ilar principle (liclaled the Voconian law,”"’ which aliolishcd the right 
of female inheritance. As long as virgins were given or sold in marriage, 
the adoption of the wife cstinguishetl the hopes of the daughter. But 
the equal succession of indeix'ndent matrons supported their pride and 
luxury, and might transport into a foreign house the riches of their 
fathers. While the maxims of Cato were revered, they tended to 
perpetuate in each family a just and virtuous mcdi<icvity: till female 
blandishments insensibly triumphed, and every salutary restraint was 
lost in the dissolute greatness of the republic. The rigour of the decem- 
virs was tempered by the equity of the praitors. Their edicts restored 

lHack.stone’s Tables (vol, ii, ii. u«u) reiirtseiit and coniparo tlie decree.s 
of Uie civil with tlui.se of tlic canon and common law. A separalc tract of 
joUn.s Panins, de gradilms et aflinilms, is inserted or abridged in the Pandects 
(t. xxxviii. tit. x. flcg. lol). In the seventh degrees lie computes (No, i8) 
t024 persons. 

’“The Voconian law was enacted in the year of, Rome 584. The younger 
Scipio, who was then 17 years of age (l''rcii).sheir«iu.H, Supplement, l.ivian. 
xlvi. 44), found an occasion of exercising Ids generosity to liis tnolher, sisters, 
etc, (Polybius, tom. ii. 1 , xxxi. p. 145,1-1404, edit, titremov, [xxxii, vi], a 
domestic witness.) 

’“Legem Voconiain (ErnestI, Clavis Ciccroniana) vocc magnii bonis later- 
ibus (at sixty-five years of age) suasissem, says old Cato (dc Senectutc, c. s). 
Aulus GcUius (vii, i3„xvii. 6) has saved some passages. 
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tmancipatcd and posthumous children to the rights of nature; and 
upon the failure of the agmits, they preferred the blood of the cognats 
to the name of the gentiles, whose title and character were insensibly 
covered with oblivion. The reciprocal inheritance of mothers and sons 
was established in the Tcrtullian and Orphitian decrees by the humanity 
of the senate. A new and more impjirtial order was introduced by the 
novels of Justinian, who affected to revive the jurisprudence of the 
Twelve Tables. The lines of masculine and female kindred were con- 
founded : tlie descending, ascending, and collateral series was accurately 
defined; and each degree, according to the proximity of blood and 
affection, succeeded to the vacant possessions of a Roman citizen.^‘’’“ 
The order of succe.ssion is regulated by nature, or at least by the 
general and permanent reason of the lawgiver; but this order is fre- 
quently violated by the arbitrary and partial wills, which prolong the 
dominion of tlie testator beyond the grave.*''’'' In the simple state of 
society this last use or abuse of the right of property is seldom indulged ; 
it was introduced at Athens by the laws of Solon, and the private testa- 
ments of the father of a family arc authorised by the Twelve Tables. 
Before the time of the decemvirs,”* a Roman citizen exposed his wishes 
and motives to the assembly of the thirty curiat or parishes, and the 
general law of inheritance was suspended by an occasional act of the 
legislature. After the permission of the decemvirs, each private law- 
giver promulgated his verbal or written testament in the presence of 
five citizens, who represented the five classes of the Roman people; a 
sixth witness attested their concurrence; a seventh weighed the copper 
money, which was paid by an imaginary purchaser, and the estate was 
emancipated by a fictitious sale and immediate release. This singular 
ceremony,"’'’ which excited the wonder of the Greeks, was still prac- 
tised in the age of Severus; but the preetors had already approved a 
more simple testament, for which they required the seals and signa- 
tures of seven wltnessc.s, free from all legal exception, and purposely 

See the law of succession in the Inslitutes of Cains ( 1 . ii. tit. viii. p. 130- 
144, [Scluilling, Juri.spr. Anle-Justin. Lips. 1737I) and Justinian ( 1 . iii. tit. i.-vi. 
with the Greek version of Tlieophilus, p. 5i.';-57S, 588-600), the Pandects 
( 1 . xxxviii. tit. vi-xvit.), the Code (I. vi. til. Iv.-lx.), and the Novcl.s (cxviii.). 

That succession was the rule, testament the exception, is poved by Taylor 
(Elements of Civil Law, p. 5x9-527), a learned, rambling, spirited writer. In 
the second and third bonks the method of the Institutes is doubtless prepos- 
terous; and the chancellor Daguc.sscau (CEuvres, tom. 1 . p, 275) wishes hif 
countryman Domat in the place of Tribonian. Yet covenants before successwu 
is not surely the natural order of the emit laws. 

Prior examples of testaments are perhaps fabulous. At Athens a childless 
father only cottld make a will (Plutarch, in Solone, tom. i. [c. 21] p, 164. See 
Is.'Bus and Jones). 

’“The testament of Augustus is specified by Suetonius (jn August c. lot 
in Neron. c. 4), who may be studied as a code of Roman antiquracs. Plutarch 
(Opuscul. tom. ii. p. 976) is surprised Srar Si SiaS^ms ypiOuiriy, Mpms (tie 
Airo\tlirovfft K'KiiipQv6iiwt. Httpoi 51 irMf^ovcfi r^f The laiigUftgfC of UlpiAn 

(Fragment, tit. xx, [J a] p. 627, edit. Schulting) is almost too .exclusive— 
solum iti (is« '“It. 
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sunimonc'il for tlic ('xouitioti of llial iiniiortiinl net. A (loiiu’Stic mon- 
arch, who rciKiit'cl ovrr tlio lives ;uid fortunes of his ehiUlren, might 
(lisfril)uto their rc’S])C*c(ive sliarcs lUTording lo flu: degrees of their merit 
or his anVctioii; Ids arbitrary displeasure eliastised ;in unworthy son 
hy the loss of his inhcritanec, and (he mortifying jn'eferencc of a 
stranger. Ihit, the experit'iiee of nnnatural parents recommended some 
limitations of their te.stanientary [lowers, A son, or, Iiy the law.s of 
Justinian, even a daughter, could no longer be disinherited by their 
silence: they were comiielled lo name the criminal, and lo specify the 
offence; and the justice of the emperor enumerated the sole causes that 
could justify such a violation of the first [irineiples of natun; and soci- 
ety.'''” lfnle.sa a legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been re.served 
for the children, they were entithMl to institute an action or complaint 
of tHoflirioiis testament - to sujipo.se that their fatlier’s understanding 
was imjiaired by sickness or age, and resjK’ct fully to apiieal from his 
rigorous sentence to the deliberate wisdom of the magistrate. In the 
Roman jurisjirudence. an es,sential distinction was admitted between the 
inheritance and the legacies. 'Fhe heirs who sneeeeiled lo the entire 
unity, or to any of the twelve fraethins of the substance of the testator, 
reiirescnted his civil and religious character, asserted his rights-, fullilled 
his obligations, and discharged tlui gifts of friendship or lilxTality which 
his last will had bo<(ueathed under the name of legacies. lUil as the 
imprudenro nr prodigality of a dying man might exhaust the inheri- 
tance, and leave only risk and laliour to his successor, he was emiiow- 
cred to retain the falddiait [airthm; Ui deduct, before llie payment of 
the- legacies, a clear fourtli for his own enmlmnenl. A nxisonalile lime 
was allowed to examine the proiiortion between (he tlehls and tlie estate, 
lo decide whether he .should accept or refuse llu> testament; and if he 
used the benefit of an inventory, the demands of the creditors couhUnot 
exceed tho' valuation of the effects. The last will of a cilizeiv might be 
altered during his life, or rescindetl after his death: the persons w'honi 
lie named might die before him, or reject the inherilain e, or he exposed 
to some legal disqualifieation. Tu the conlemplalion of lh(‘.se events, he 
was permitted to substitute second and third heirs, lo re[)Iacc each other 
according to the order of the. testament; and the incaiiacity of a mad- 
man or an infant to bequeath his [irojicrty might lie supj»lied by a 
similar substitution.'"' But the power of the testator exiiired with the 
acceptance of the testament: each Roman of mature ago and di.scrction 
acquired the absolute dominion of his inheritance?, and tho .simplicity of 

Jiislinian (Novell, cxv. c. .1, 4) enumerates only the ptildic ami private 
crimes, tor which a son might likcwi.se disinherit liis fallier. 

“"'riic suhslUulums fidci-commissa'im of the nioderii civil law is a feudal 
idea grafted on the Roman Jitri.spru(lcncc, and hears scarcely any resomblance 
to the ancient fidei-commissa (Institutions du Droit Rraucois, tom. i. p. .W 
383; Denis.sarfj tXVisions do Jurisprudence, tom. iv, p. ,'i77-(>0/| ) . They were 
stretched to the fourth degree by an abuse ot tho cli.xlh Novel; a partial, 
perplexed, declamatory law. 
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the lieil l;i\v was never clouded by the long and intricate entails which 
confine the ha[)pincss and frcetloni of unborn generations. 

Conquest and the formalities of law established the use of codicils. 
If a Roman was suiqn'ised by death in a remote province of the empire, 
he addressed a short epistle to his legitimate or testamentary heir, who 
fulfilled with honour, or neglected with impunity, this last recpiest, 
which the judges before the age of Augustus were not authorised to 
enforce. A codicil might be expressed in any mode or in any language, 
but the subscription of live witnesses must declare that it was the genu- 
ine composition of the author. His intention, however laudable, was 
sometimes illegal, and the invention of ftdci-commissa, or trusts, arose 
from the struggle between natural justice and positive jurisprudence. 
A stranger of Greece or Africa might be the friend or benefactor of a 
childless Roman, but none, except a fellow-citizen, could act as his heir. 
The Voconian law, which almlished female succession, restrained the 
legacy or inheritance of a woman to the sum of one hundred thousand 
sesterces;'"" and an only daughter was condemned almost as an alien 
in her father’s house. The zeal of friendship and parental affection 
suggested a liberal artifice: a ciualified citizen was named in the testa- 
ment, with a prayer or injunction that he would restore the inheritance 
to the person for whom it was truly intended. Various was the conduct 
of the trustees in this painful situation; they had sworn to observe the 
laws of their country, but honour prompted them to violate their oath; 
and, if they preferred their interest under the mask of patriotism, they 
forfeited the esteem of every virtuous mind. The declaration of Augus- 
tus relieved their doubts, gave a legal sanction to confidential testa- 
ments and codicils, and gently unravelled the forms and restraints of 
the republican jurisprudence.'"" But as the new practice of trusts degen- 
erated into some alnise, the trustee wtis enabled, by the Trebellian and 
Pegasian decrees, to reserve one fourtli of the estate, or to transfer on 
the head of the real heir all the debts and actions of the succession. 
The interpretation of testaments was strict and literal; but the lan- 
guage of trusts and codicils was delivered from the minute and techni- 
cal accuracy of the civilians.'"" 

TII. The general duties of mankind are imposed by their public and 
private relations, but their specific obligations to each other can only be 
the effect of, i, a promise; 2, a benefit; or 3, an injury; and when these 
obligatiims are ratified by law, the interested party may compel the 
performance by a judicial action. On this principle the civilians of 

Dion Ca.s,si«s (tom. ii. 1 . Ivl. [c. 10] p. 814, with Reimar’s Notes) spedfiM 
in Greek’ money the sum of sSiOOO drachms. 

“"The rcvolntioiw of the Roman laws of inheritanee are finely, though 
sometimes fauci fully, deduced by Monte.squiea (Esprit dcs Loix, 1 . xxvii.). 

’™ Of. the civil jurisprudence of successions, testaments,' codicils, legacies,,' 
and trusts, the principals are ascertained in the Institutes'’. of Caitts ( 1 . ii. 
tit, ii.-viii. p. 0 T-i 44 b Justinian ( 1 . H. tit. x.-xxv.), and THeophilus (p. 3% 
.S14) f and the immense detail occupies twelve books (xxviii.'-xxxix.) of 'thi' 
Paildcrt.s ' 
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every country have erected a similar jurisprudence, the fair conclusioti 
of universal rea.son and justice.’"' 

1. 'Fhe (foddess of Jail/t (of liiinian and social fiiith) w:is worshipped, 
not only in her temples, hut in the lives of the Romans; and if that 
nation was deficient in the more, amiahle ciualities of benevolence and 
genero.sity, they astonished the (Ireeks by their .sincere and simple jicf- 
formiince of the most burdensome engagements.'’"'' Yet among the same 
people, according to the rigid maxims of the. patricians and decemvirs, 
a naJirtl pact, a promise, or even an oath, did not create :iny civil obli- 
gation, unle.ss it wjis conlinned by the legal form of a stipulation. What- 
ever might be the etymology of the. T.atin word, it conveyed the idea 
of a firm and irrevocable contract, which was always ('x[)re.ssed in the 
mode of a question and answer. Do you promise to p:iy me one hun- 
dred pieces of gold? was the solemn interrogation of Seius. I do promise 
— was the reply of Scm[)ronius. 1 ’hc friends of Sempronius, who 
answered for his ability and inclination, might be .separately sued at 
the option of iScius; and the benefit of jjartition, or order of reciprocal 
actions, insensibly deviated from the strict theory of stipulation. The 
most cautious and deliberate consent was justly required to .sustain 
the validity of ii griituitous promise, juid the cilisen who might have 
obtained a legal .security incurred the suspicion of fraud, iind paid the 
forfeit of his neglect. Hut the ingenuity of the civilians successfully 
laboured to convert simple engagements into the form of solemn stipu- 
lations. The jinetors, jis the guardians of social faith, iidmittcd every 
rational evidence of a voluntary and deliberate act, which in their 
tribunal produced an equitable obligation, and for which they gave 
an action and a remedy.’"" 

2. The obligiitions of the second cla.ss, as they were contracted by the 
delivery of a tiling, are marked by the civilians with the epithet of 
real.”" A grateful return is due to the author of a benefit; and who- 
ever is intru.stod with the properly of jinother has bound himself to the 
sacred duty of restitution. In the case of a friendly loiin, the merit 
of generosity is on the side of the lender only; in a deposit, on the side 

""The Institutes of Cains ( 1 . ii. tit, ix. x. p. 1.14-2:4), of Jii-stmiim (I, iii. 
tit. xiv,-.xxx. [xiii.-xxix. 1 L iv. tit. u-vi.), and of Thcojiliilus (p. Oid-Hsy), 
distinguish four sorts of oliligafions— aut rr, aut ?aT&i.f, aut Uteris, aut coa- 
but I confess myself partial to my own divisou. 

■""now much is llie cool, rational evidence of PolyI)i«.s ( 1 . vi. [c. 56] p. ^3, 
1 . xxxi. p, I45j), 14O0) superior Ici ruiguc, indiscriminate applau.se— omnium 
•maxinie et prajcipue fidciii coluit (.\. Ocllius, xx. i flom, ii, p. 2H9, ed, III- 
poiit.l). I 

‘“The Jus Prwtoriuni de Pactis et Tninsactionibus i.s a jicparate and satb- 
factory treatise of (icrard Noodt (Opp. tom, 1 , p, 483-.'i(i4), And I will here 
observe that the universities of Ifollaiid and Urandmlmrg, in tile beginning 
of the present century, appear to have studied the civil law on the most jusf 
and liberal principles. 

“‘The nice and various .subject of contracts by consent is spread over four 
hooks (xvii.-xx.) of the Pandects, and is one of the iiarts best deserving of 
tile attention of an £n''lish student. 
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of the receiver; but in a pledge, and the rest of the selfish commerce of 
ordinary life, the benefit is compensated by an equivalent, and the 
obligation to restore is variously modified by the nature of the transac- 
tion. The Latin language very happily expresses the fundamental dif- 
ference between the commodatum and the mutuum, which our poverty 
is reduced to confound under the vague and common appellation of a 
loan. In the former, the borrower was obliged to restore the same 
individual thing with which he had been accommodated for the tem- 
porary supply of his wants; in the latter, it was destined for his use 
and consumption, and he discharged this mutual engagement by sub- 
stituting the same specific value according to a just estimation of num- 
ber, of weight, and of measure. In the contract of sale, the absolute 
dominion is transferred to the purchaser, and he repays tlie benefit with 
an adequate sum of gold or silver, the price and universal standard of 
all earthly possessions. The obligation of another contract, that of 
location, is of a more complicated kind. Lands or houses, labour or 
talents, may be hired for a definite term; at the expiration of the time, 
the thing itself must be restored to the owner with an additional reward 
for the beneficial occupation and employment. In these lucrative con- 
tracts, to which may be added those of partnership and commissions, 
the civilians sometimes imagine the delivery of the object, and some- 
times presume the consent of the parties. The substantial pledge has 
been refined into the invisible rights of a mortgage or hypotheca; and 
the agreement of sale for a certain price imputes, from that moment, 
the chances of gain or loss to the account of the purchaser. It may 
be fairly supposed that every man will obey the dictates of his interest; 
and if he accepts the benefit, he is obliged to sustain the expense, of the 
transaction. In this boundless subject, the historian will observe the 
location of land and money, the rent of the one and the interest of the 
other, as they materially affect the prosperity of agriculture and com- 
merce. The landlord was often obliged to advance the stock and instru- 
ments of husbandry, and to content himself with a partition of the 
fruits. If the feeble tenant was oppressed by accident, contagion, or 
hostile violence, he claimed a proportionable relief from the equity of 
the laws: five years were the customary term, and no solid or costly 
improvements could be expected from a farmer who, at each moment, 
might be ejected by the sale of the estate,^"' Usury, the inveterate 

’"The covenants of rent are. defined in the Pandects ( 1 . xix.) and the 
Code ( 1 . iv. tit. Ixv.), The quinquennium, or term of five years, appears to 
have been a custom rather than a law; but in France all leases of land were 
determined in nine years. This limitation was removed only in the year 
I 77 S (Encyclopedie M6thodique, tom. i. de la Jurisprudence, p, 668, 669) ; 
and I am sorry to observe that it yet prevails in the beauteous and happy 
country where 1 am permitted to resid^. 

’”1 might implicitly acquiesce in the sense and learning of the three books 
of G, Noodt, de foenore et usuris (Opp. tom. i. p. 175-268). The interpretetion 
of the asses or ceniesiuta; usurec at twelve, the uncial^ at one per cent.,_ i» 
maintained by the best critics and civilians : Noodt ( 1 . ii. c. 2, p, 20^), pravuia 
(Opp, p, 20s, etc., 2io), Heiueccius (Antiquitat. ad Institut. 1 . uu tit xv.). 
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{grievance of llic ci(y, liad Ijcen discouraHod by llu' I’wclvo 'I'ables”^ 
and abolisln’d by tlio claninurs of llu* people-. It wa.s revived I)y (heir 
wants and idleness, tolerated by the discretion of the iwa^lors, and 
finally determined by the Code of Justinian. I’ersons of ilUiatrious 
rank were conlined to (he moderate ]iroli( of four l>rr criif.; six was iiro- 
noiinccd to be the ordinary and lenal staiulard of interest; ciKht was 
allowed for the convenience of maiuifactnrers and merchants; twelve 
was RrantecI to nautical insurance, which the wiser ancients had not 
attcmiked to (leliiK-; but, except in (his ]ieriIous adventure, the prac- 
tice of exorbitant u.sury was severely restrained. 'file most .simple 
interest W’as condemned by the clerpy of the Mast and West;"'" but the 
sen.se of mutual benelit, which had triumphed , over (he laws of the 
reinihlic, has resisted with eipial firmness (he decrees of the church, and 
even the prejudices of mankind.*'" 

,p Nature and society inipo.se the. strict obligation of repairing an 
injury; and the sufferer by jirivate inju.stice aetjuires a personal right 
and a legitimate action. It the proiierty of another be intrusted to our 
care, (he requisite degree of care may rise and fall according to the 
benefit which we derive from sucli tein|)orary iiossession; we arc sel- 
dom made responsible for inevitable accident, but the con.se(|uenccs 
of a voluntary fault niitst always lie imputed to (lie author.'^' A Roniali 
pursued and recovered his stolen goods hy a e.ivil action of theft ; they 
might pass through a .succession of imre and imioeeiit hands, hut noth- 
ing less than a prescription of thirty years could e.xlingtti.sh his original 

MunU-.s<iuieu tlCsprit dcs Loi.x, 1. xxii. c. aa, tom. ii. i>. j<(i; liefensc (Ic I’lCsiirit 
(les l.oix, tom. iii. p, etc,), ami aliovc all .lolm l-'n-derie (Jniiiovius (de 
I'ecuuia Vetcri, 1. iii. c. r.'t, p. uis-yjy, and Ids thruo Aiite.-cegeses, p. .i.sii-tiss), 
the founder, or at lea.sl the cliamiiioii, of tips prolialile opinion, whi/h i.s, 
however, perplexed with .some dillicultu'S. 

™ Primo xii 'ralnili.s .sniie.itunl est lie qui.s iiiieiioio beiiore ampliiis exercerct 
(Tacit. Aniinl, vi. Kit. I'ovir peu (says MoiiieMinien, lv-,i)rit ties t.oi,\, 1. xxU. 
e, J 2 ) (jit’oii suit verse iliins riiiiitoire tie Koine, on verra tpi'ime pareille loi 
IK- dovoit pail fire rouvrage ties tteeemvirs. Was Taeiui.s ignorniit or stupid? 
Hut die wiser and more virtuous iiatrieinns mii'ln sneritire their avarice to their 
aniliitioii, and might attempt lo etu-ek tlu- oilious practice liy suili interest as 
no lender wtnild accept, anti .such penalties .as ntt dehlor woiilti incur. 

""Jnsliniaii has not contleseemleil to nive usury a jilace in his fnslitnle.s; 
Iml the. necessary rules and reslrivtions are insevleit in the Vawlects (1. xxii, 
til. i. ii. ) ami the ("ode (1. iv. tit. x.xxii. \x.\iii. I. 

‘""The fiillier.s are umuiimous (Ilarheyrtic, Morale ties l’cre.s, p. t.|4, elf.): 
tlypriaii, I-aclantius, basil, t'hry.soslinn (.see his frivolous arguments in NtiotU, 
1 . i. c. 7, p. ikS), firofiory of Nysssa, Ambnisc, Jeroni, Angiistiii, anti a host of 
rmiiicihs and casiii.sls. 

’"'Cato, .Senec.a, Plutarch, have loudly coiitlemned the practice or almse of 
usury. Aeconling to the etymology of firiim anil thki'is, the prinriiiat i.s .sup- 
posed to ufiii'iylr 1 \k interest: a breed of harrt.-n, metal, exclaims Shakspeare - 
.Mill the stage is the eeho of iho public voice. 

Sir Willi.aii) Jones has given an ingenious and r:iUonal Kssay on the 
Law of bailment (London, lySt, p, 127, in Hvn,). Ife is perhaps llic only 
lawyer etiually conversant with the yt;ar-hooks tif VVcslininster, the Clomtnen- 
taTte.s of Ulpian, the Attic plcaditig.s of Isiens, and the senlenees of .Ariibian 
and Persian cadhis 
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cliiim. 'I'liey were restored by the sentence of the prtetor, and the 
injury was compensated by double, or three-fold, or even quadruple 
damages, as the deed had been perpetrated by secret fraud or o[jen 
rapine, as the robber had been surprised in the fact or detected by a 
subsequent research. The Aquilian law defended the living property 
of a citizen, his .slaves and cattle, from the stroke of malice or negli- 
gence: the highest price was allowed that could be ascribed to the 
domestic animal at any moment of the year preceding his death; a 
similar latitude of thirty days was granted on the destruction of any 
other valuable effects. A personal injury is blunted or sharpened by 
the manners of the times and the sensibility of the individual : the pain 
or the disgrace of a word or blow cannot easily be appreciated by a 
pecuniary equivalent. The rude jurisprudence of the decemvirs had 
confounded all hasty insults, which did not amount to the fracture of 
a limb, by condemning the aggressor to the common penalty of twenty- 
five assrs. But the same denomination of money was reduced, in three 
centuries, from a pound to the weight of half an ounce; and the inso- 
lence of a wealthy Roman indulged himself in the cheap amusement of 
breaking and satisfying the law of the Twelve Tables. Veratius ran 
through the streets striking on the face the inoffensive passengers, and 
his attendant imrsebearer immediately silenced their clamours by the 
legal tender of twenty-five pieces' of copper, about the value of one shil- 
ling,*’" The equity of the prictors examined and estimated the distinct 
merits of each particular complaint. In the adjudication of civil dam- 
ages, the magistrate assumed a right to consider the various circum- 
stances of time and place, of age and dignity, which may aggravate the 
shame and sufferings of the injured person; but if he admitted the 
idea of a fine, a punishment, an example, he invaded the province, 
though perhaps he supplied the defects, of the criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dictator, who was dismembered by eight 
horses, is represented by Livy as the first and last instance of Roman 
cruelty in the punishment of the most atrocious crimes.*’* But this 
act of justice or revenge wa.s inflicted on a foreign enemy in tlie heat of 
victory, and at the command of a single man. The Twelve Tables 
afford a more decisive proof of the national spirit, since they were 
framed by the wisest of the senate and accepted by the free voices of 
the people; yet these laws, like the statutes of Draco,”' are written in 

’”NoocU (Opp. torn. i. p. 137-172) has composed a separate treatise, ad 
Legem Aquiliam (Pandect. 1 . ix. tit. ii;). 

‘"Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic, xx. i [tom. ii. p. 284J) borrowed this story 
from the Commentaries of Q. Laboo on the twelve tables. 

"‘The narrative of Livy (i. 28) is weighty and solemn. At tu dictis, Albane, 
manerc^ is a harsh reflecuon, unworthy of Virgil's humanity (.fflneid. viii. 
<343). Heyne, with his usual good taste, observes that the subject was too 
‘horrid for the shield of .^ncas (tom. iii. p. 229). 

‘"The age of Draco (Olympiad xxxjx, i) is fixed by Sir John Marsham 
(Canon Chronicus, j). 593-596) and Corsini (Fasti Attici, tom. iii, p. 62). For 
Ms laws, see the writers on the goyerrunent of Athens, Slgomus, Meursius, 
Potter, etc. 
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characters of blood.”" They appr<wc the inhuman and unequal prin- 
ciple of retaliation; and the forfeit of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, a limb for a limb, is riRorously exacted, unless the offender can 
redeem his jjardon by a fine of three hundred pounds of copper. The 
decemvirs distributed with much liberality the sllRhter chastisements of 
flaRellation and servitude; and nine crimes of a very different com- 
plexion are adjudRed worthy of death, i. Any act of Iraimi aRainst 
the state, or of correspondence with the public enemy. The mode of 
execution was painful and iRnominious; the head of the dcRcnerate 
Roman was shvtmded in a veil, his hands were tied behind his back, 
and, after he liad been .scouri'ed by the lictor, he was .suspended in the 
midst of the forum on a cross, or inaus])irious tree. 2. Nocturnal mect- 
inRS ill the lity, whatever miRlil l»o tlie [ireteiue— of pleasure, or re- 
ligion, or the public Rood, .p The murder of a citizen; for which the 
common feelings of mankind demand the. blood of llie murderer. Poison 
is still more odious than (he sword or daRger; and we are surprused 
to discover, in two llagilious events, how early such subtle wickedness 
had infected the simplicity of the republic and the chaste virtues of the 
Roman matrons.'” 'I'he parricide, who violated the duties of nature 
and gratitude, was cast into the river or the sea, emlosed in a sack; 
and a coik, ti viper, a dog, and a monkey, were successively added as 
the most suitable companions.”'* Italy produces no monkeys; but the 
want could never lie fell (ill Ihe middle of the sixth century first re- 
vealed the guilt of fi parricide.'*" 4. 'riic malice of an incendiary. 
After the previous ceremony of wliipiiing, he himself was delivered to 
the flames; and in this example alone our reason Is tempted to applaud 
the ju.stice of retaliittion. s- Judicial perjury. The corrupt or malicious 
witness was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock to expiate his 
falsehood, which was rendered still more, fatal by the severity of the 

'™Thc seventh, dc dcHcVis, of the twelve lalilc.s i.s delineated by (Iravina 
(Onp. p. i<}2, 2y3, with a commentary, p. 214-230). Aulu.s Gclliu.s (xx. i) 
iind the t.’ollutio Lcgmn Mo.saicarum cl Komaiiarimi attord mueli original 
information. 

‘"Livy mentions two remarkable and llagiliou.s cra.s, of 3000 persons ar- 
ensed, and of kjo noble matrons convicted, of the eriiue of poisoning, (xl. 43, 
viii. 18). Mr. lluniu discriminates the age.s of private and imldic virtue 
(Ussays, vol. i. p, 22, 23). 1 would rather say that sucli ehnllitions of mi-schief 
(an in J'-rance in the year ifiSo) are accidpnt,s and tirodigios which leave uo 
mark.s on tlic manners of a nation. 

‘'"The twelve tables an<l Cicero (pro Uoscio Amurino, c. as, uti) are content 
with the sack; Seneca (Excerpt. CoiUrover.s. v. 4) adorns it with serpents; 
Juvenal pities the Riiilllcs.s monkey (innoxia simin — Satir. xiii, 156). Adrian 
(apitd Dositheuni Magislrum, 1 . iii. c. t6 , p. 874-87G, witti SchuUing's Note), 
Modeslinus (Pandect, xlviil tit. ix. leg, 9), Constantine. (Cod. 1 . ix. til. xvii.). 
and Justinian (tnstitul. 1 ., iv. tit. xvin.), enumerate all the comiianions of 
the parricide, Itul thi.s fanciful execution was .simtiliticd in iiracticc, Hodie 
lamen vivi cxuruntur vcl ad hestias dantnr (Paul Senlent. Recept. I. v. 
tit. xxiv. p. 512, edit. Schnlting [Jurispr. Antc-Justin.l). 

‘™Thc first parricide at Rome was L. Ostitis, after the second Punic war 
(Plutarch in Uoinulo fc, 32^, tom. i, p, w). During the Cinihric, P. Mallcolu* 
was Kuilly of the first matricide (Liv, Epitom. 1 . Ixviii.). 
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penal laws and the deficiency of written evidence. 6. The corruption of 
a judge, who accepted bribes to pronounce an iniquitous sentence. 7. 
Libels and satires, whose rude strains sometimes disturbed the peace of 
an illiterate city. 'I’he author was beaten with clubs, a worthy chas- 
tisement; liut it is not certain that he was left to expire under the blows 
of the executioner.’"® 8. The nocturnal mischief of damaging or 
destroying a neighbour’s corn. The criminal was suspended as a grate- 
ful victim to Ceres. But the sylvan deities were less implacable, and 
the extirpation of a more valuable tree was compensated by the mod- 
erate fine of twenty-live pounds of copper. 9. Magical incantations; 
which had power, in the opinion of the Latian shepherds, to exhaust 
the strength of an enemy, to extinguish his life, and to remove from 
their seats his deep-rooted plantations. The cruelty of the Twelve 
Tables against insolvent debtors still remains to be told; and I shall 
dare to prefer the literal sense of antiquity to the specious refineinents 
of modern criticism.'"' After the judicial proof or confession of the 
debt, thirty days of grace were allowed before a Roman was delivered 
into the power of his fellow-citizen. In this private prison twelve 
ounces of rice were his daily food; he might be bound with a chain of 
fifteen pounds weight; and his misery was thrice expo.sed in the m-irket- 
jilace, to solicit the compassion of his friends and countrymen. At the 
expiration of sixty days the debt was discharged by the loss of liberty 
or life; the insolvent debtor was either put to death or sold in foreign 
slavery beyond the Tiber: but, if several creditors were alike obstinate 
and unrelenting, they might legally dismember his body, and satiate 
their revenge by this horrid partition. The advocates for this savage 
law have insisted that it must strongly operate in deterring idleness 
and fraud from contracting debUs which they were unable to discharge; 
but experience would dissipate this salutary terror, by proving that no 
'.reditor could be found to exact this unprofitable penalty of life or 
.irab. As the manners of Rome were insensibly polished, the criminal 
code of the decemvirs was abolished by the humanity of accusers, wit- 
nesses, and judges; and impunity became the consequence of immoder- 
ate rigour. The Porcian and Valerian laws prohibited the magistrates 
from inflicting on a free citizen any capital, or even corporal, punish- 
ment; and the obsolete statutes of blood were artfully, and perhaps 
truly, ascribed to the spirit, not of patrician, but of regal, tyranny. 

In the absence of penal laws and the insufficiency of civil actions, 
the peace and justice of the city were imperfectly maintained by the 

“'Horace talks of the formidine fustis ( 1 . ii. Epist. i. 134), but Cicero (de 
Eepublica, 1 . iv. apud Augustin, dc Civitat. Dei, ix. 6, in Fragment. Philosoph. 
torn. tii. p, 393, edit. Olivet) aflirms tliat the decemvirs made libels a capital 
offence: cum pcrpaucas re.s capite sanxissent — perpaueas! 

Bynkcrshock (Observat. Juris Rom. 1 . i. c. I, in Opp, tom, i. p. 9, 10, ii) 
labours to prove, that the creditors divided not the body, but' the price, of the 
insolvent debtor. Yet his interpretation is one perpetual harsh metaphor ; nor 
♦an he surmount the Roman autliorities of Quintilian, Caecilius, Favonius, 
and Tmullian. See Gellius, Noct. Attic, xx. i [tom. ii. p. 283]. 
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pi'iviilc jurisdiction of the cili/ons. The malcfiic.lors who replenish 
Jiir gaols are, the oulcasls of soc.ioty, and llie crimes for which they 
suffer may lie commonly ascriiied lo ignorance, poverty, and hrulal 
appetite, h’or tlie iH'rfX'tration of siinil;ir enormities, ii vile iileheiau 
might claim and abuse the sacred character of a memln'r of the repub- 
lic; but on the proof or suspuioii of guilt the .slave or the stninger was 
nailed to a cross, and this strict and .sumin.ary justice might be e.xcr- 
cised without restraint over the greatest part of the iiopuinco of Rome. 
Kach family eontained a domestic Irilniiiid, which w;is not eonfuied, like 
that of the prador, to the cognisance of external actions: virtuous prin- 
ciples and habits were inculcated by the discipline of educ.ation, and the 
Roman father was acconnhible lo the stale for the nwinners of his chil- 
dren, since he disposed without appi'al of their life, their liberty, and 
their inheritance. In some pressing emergencies, the citizen was author- 
ised to avenge his jirivate or public wrongs. The consent of the Jewish, 
the Athenian, and the Roman laws, aj){iroved the slaughter of the noc- 
turnal thief; though in oiien daylight a robber could not be slain without 
.some previous evidence of danger and complaint. Whoever surprised 
an adulterer in his nuptial bed might freely exercise his la'-vengc;'’*''* the 
most bloody or wanton outnigc was excused by the provocation;"*" nor 
was it iK'.fore the reign of Augustus that tlie husltaud was reduced to 
weigh the rank of the offender, or that the jiar^'nl wtis condemned to 
sacrifice his daughter with her guilty seducer. After the expulsion of 
the kings, the umliitious Roman who shouhl d.-ire to !i,ssimie their title 
or imitiilc their tyranny was devoted to the infernal gods: each of his 
fellow-citizens was .'inned with the sword of justice; and the act of 
Brutus, however reinignaul lo gratitude or prudence, had Ireen already 
sanetiiied by the jmlgment of his country.""' 'I’lie. harharous practice 
of wearing arms in the midst of peace,'"*' and the liloody maxims of 
honour, were unknown to (he Romans; and during the two jniresl ages, 
from the cstalrlishment of cciual freedom to the. eml of the Runic wars, 
the city wJis never disturbed liy sedition, and rarely polluted with atro- 
cious crimes. 'I’lic failure of penal laws was more sensibly felt when 

"’'I’liu lir.Hl sneedi <jf Ly.siiis (U'ti.ske, Orator, (ir.’ec. loin. v. i>. 0-4H) is in 
tlefeiice of a liushaiKt who had kitlfd lilts atlutU’riT. Tins rlglils of hiisliands 
and fallier.s at Koine iXiul Atlions are plisciisscil with inudi Ifariiiiig by Dr, 
Taylor ( Lisclioiuss Lysiiu'ii', c. xi. in Kd.skf, Itnn. vi. i». ;ioi-,iOi''i}, 

Sec Oa.saiiljtm ail Altuniieum, I. i. c. s, p. m. I’ercurnsiit rapliiuiiquc 
inngiU'.stiue (('atull. [xv. iK] p, 41. 43, edit. Vo.ssiiin.l. Ilime inngili.s inlrat 
(Juvenal. Satir. x. ,117), Iliinc pcrminxcri: catoiie.s (Horat. 1 . 1 . Salir. ii. 44). 
Ramiliie .stupnindnm dedit lobjedt) . . . franili non fiiil (Val. Ma.xiin. 1 . vi. 
c. T, No. 13). 

""'This law is nolir.cd liy [dyy (ii. 8) and PlnUireh (in f’lddicola fe, 12], 
tom. i. p. 187), and it fully justifies the puhlie opinion on llic death of 
Ca'sar, which Sueloiiins could pnldish under this Imperial gnverunwsnt. Jure 
ca‘?us exisliinalnr (in Julio, e. 7(1), Read ilie letters that iiassed hotwisisn 
Cicero and kfatius a few months after the itles of Mardi fad fhirn. xi. 27, 28). 

U/)£)rni 5 ^ Aflfli'aiot r»i' re fflSiifiai/ KaTidevro. n'liueytlid. 1 . i, c. (i. The 
historian who (•■.m.sidcr.s llii.s circumstance as the test of civilisation would 
disdain the barbarism of a European court. 
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every vice was inflamed by faction at home and dominion abroad. In 
the lime of Cicero each private citizen enjoyed the privilege of anarchy 
— each minister of the republic was exalted to the temptations of regal 
power, iiud their virtues are entitled to the warmest praise as the spon- 
taneous fruits of nature or philosophy. After a triennial indulgence of 
lust, rapine, and cruelty, Verres, the tyrant of Sicily, could only be sued 
for the pecuniary restitution of three hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling; and such was the temper of the laws, the judges, and perhaps the' 
accuser hiinsclf,‘““ that, on refunding a thirteenth part of his plunder, 
Verres could retire to an easy and luxurious exilc.’**^ 

The first imperfect attempt to restore the proportion of crimes and 
punishments was made by tlie dictator Sylla, who, in the midst of his 
sanguinary triumph, aspired to restrain the licence rather than to 
oppress the liberty of the Romans. He gloried in the arbitrary pro- 
scription of four thousand seven hundred citizens.’''" But, in the 
character of a legi.slator, he respected the prejudices of the times; and 
instead of pronouncing a sentence of death against the robber or assas- 
sin, the general who betrayed an army or the magistrate who ruined a 
province, Sylla was content to aggravate the pecuniary damages by the 
penalty of exile, or, in more constitutional language, by the interdiction 
of fire and water. The Cornelian, and afterwards the Pompeian and 
Julian laws, introduced a new system of criminal jurisprudence;'"" and 
the emperors, from Augustus to Justinian, disguised their increasing 
rigour under the names of the original authors. But the invention and 
frequent use of extraordinary pains proceeded from the desire to extend 
and conceal the progress, of despotism. In the condemnation of illustri- 
ous Romans, the senate was alwajrs prepared to confound, at the will of 
their masters, the judicial and legislative powers. It was the duty of the 
governors to maintain the peace of their province by the arbitrary and 
rigid administration of justice; the freedom of the city evaporated in 
the extent of empire, and the Spanisli malefactor who claimed the 

“"He first rated at inillu's (Xfiou,noo) the <UimaBCs of Sicily (Divinatio in 
Caiciliuin, c. 5), which ho atlcrwardb reduced to quadrinnenties (^320, non — 

I Actio in Verrein, c. 18), and was finally content with Irkks (i24,(X)0). Plu- 
tarch (in Ciccroii. fc. 8j tom. iii. p."js84) has not dissembled the popular 
SH.spicion an<l repori, 

Verres lived near thirty years after his trial, till the second triumvirate, 
when he was proscriljcil by the taste of Mark Antony for the sake of his 
Corinthian plate (I’lin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. z). . 

"'“Such is the nunilier assigned by Valerius Maximus (1. i.x. _c. 3, No. i). 
Florus (iii, 3i) distinguishes 2000 senators and knights, Apptan (de Bell. 
Civil. 1, i. c. DSt tom,. yj, edit. Schweighauser) more accurately computes 
40 victims of the scnat'orian rank and iGoo of the equestrian census or order, 

“"For the penal law.s (Leges Coriicliai, Pompei.-c, Jiiliaj, of Sylla, Pompey, 
ail'd tfie CiMars), see the sentences of Paulns (1. iv. til, xviii,-xxx, p. 497-S^, 
edit. Schulting), llie Gregorian Code (Fragment. 1. xix. p.' 70s, 706, in 
Schultlng), the Collatio Legtiih: Mo.saicarum et Romanarum (tit. i.-xv,), the 
Theodosian Code (1. ix.), the Code of Justinian (1, ix.), the Pandects (xlviii.),' 
the Institutes (1. iv. tit. xviii.), and the Greek version of Theophilus (p. 917- 
036). 
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privilege of a Roman was devalecl by the command of Galba on a 
fairer and more lofty cross.”"’ Occasional rescripts issued from the 
throne to decide the questions which, by their novelty or importance, 
appeared to surpass the autlntrity aiul discernment of a proconsul. 
Transportation and beheading were reserved for honourable persons; 
meaner criminals were either hanged, or burnt, or buried in the mines, 
or exposed to the wild beasts of the amphitheatre. Armed robbers 
were pursued and cxtiriKited as the enemies of sftciely; the driving 
away horses or cattle was made a capital offence;"” but simple theft 
was unihu’mly considered as a more civil and private injury. The de- 
grees of guilt and the modes of pimishmenl were too often clelcrniined 
by the discretion of the rulers, and the .subject was left in ignorance 
of the legal danger which he might incur by every action of his life. 

A sin, a vice, a crime, are the objects of theology, ethics, and juris- 
prudence. Whenever their judgments agree, they corroI)orate each 
other; hut as often as they differ, a prudent legislator appreciates the 
guilt and puni.shment according to the measure of social injury. On 
this principle the most daring attack tm the life and pro[M>rty of a 
I)rivatft citizen is judged h!.ss atrocious than the i;rime of treason or 
rebellion, which invades the majesty of the republic: the obsequious 
civilians unanimously pronounced that the republic is contained in the 
f)orson of its chief, and the edge of the Julian law was sharpened by the 
incessant diligence of the emperors. The licentious commerce of the 
sexes may he tolerated as an impulse of nature, or forbidilen as a 
source of disorder and corruption; but the fame, the foiduncs, the 
family of the hu.sbiind, are seriously injured by the adultery of the 
wife. The wisdom of Augustus, after curbing the freedom of revenge, 
applied to this domestic offence the animadversion of the laws; and the 
guilty parties, after the iKiymcnt »»f heavy forfeitures and fines, were 
condemned to long or perpeAual exile in two separate islands."'' Re- 
ligion pronounces an equal cen.sure agiiinst the infidelity of the husband, 
but, as it is not accomi)anied by the siimc civil effects, the wife was 
never permitted to vindicate her wrongs;'"” and the distinction of simple 

’“It wa.s a guardian who had noisoned hi.s ward. 'I'he crime wa.s atrocious; 
yet tlu: (>itnisliiiicnt is reckoned l)y Suetonius ^c. y) among the acts in whirl) 
Gallia sluiweil himself accr, vehemens, et in deliclis cocrcepdis immodicus. 

““The iihactoros or aliigeatores, wluj drove one hor.so, or two mares or 
oxen, or five hogs, or ten goats, were suhjcct to capital imnishment (Paul. 
Senuiit. Rocept. 1 . iv. tit. xviii. p. 497, 408). Hadrian (ad C’onoil. Itrctiosc), 
mo.st severe where tlie offence was most fre«iucnt, condemns the criminals, ad 
gladium, hidi damnntionem (Ulpian, de Officio Procimsnlis, 1 . viii. in Colliitione 
Lcguin Mosaic, ot Rom. tit. xi. p, n.jti [cd, Cannogietcr, I774l). 

’“Till the puhlication of the Julius J’auUis of Schulting ( 1 . ii. lit. xxvi. 
p. . 3 i 7 - 3 ;i 3 )» it was affirmed and helieveci that tlie Julian laws punished adultery 
with death; and the mistake arose from the fraud or error of Tribouian. Yet 
Lipsins had suspected the truth from the narrativc.s of Tacitus (Aimal. ii. 50. 
iii. 24, iv. 42), and even from the practice of Augustus, who distinguwhcd 
the trcasiinable frailties of his female kindred. 

In cases of adultery Severus confined to the hu.shand the right of public 
accusation (Cod. Justinian. 1 . ix, tit, ix. leg. i). Nor is this privilege unjust— 
so different are the effects of male or female infidcHtv. 
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or double adultery, so familiar and so important in the canon law, is 
unknown to the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. I touch with 
reluctance, and despatch with impatience, a more odious vice, of which 
modesty rejects the name, and nature abominates the idea. The primi- 
tive Romans were infected by the example of the Etruscans^"* and 
Greeks; in the mad abuse of prosperity and power every pleasure that 
is innocent was deemed insipid; and the Scatinian law,’"" which had 
been extorted by an act of violence, was insensibly abolished by the 
lapse of time and the multitude of criminals. By this law the rape, 
perhaps the seduction, of an ingenuous youth was compensated as a 
personal injury by the poor damages of ten thousand sesterces, or four- 
score pounds; the ravishcr might be slain by the resistance or rev.enge 
of chastity; and I wish to believe that at Rome, as in Athens, the vol- 
untary and effeminate deserter of his sex was degraded from the honours 
and the rights of a citizen.’"^ But the practice of vice was not dis- 
couraged by the severity of opinion: the indelible stain of manhood 
was confounded with the more venial transgressions of fornication and 
adultery; nor was the licentious lover exposed to the same dishonour 
which he impressed on the male or female partner of his guilt. From 
Catullus to Juvenal,'®* the poets accuse and celebrate the degeneracy 
of the times; and the reformation of manners was feebly attempted by 
the reason and authority of the civilians, till the most virtuous of the 
Caesars proscribed the sin against nature as a crime against society.’®" 

A new spirit of legislation, respectable even in its error, arose in the 
empire with the religion of Constantine."®" The faws of Moses were 

“‘Timon [Timasus] (I. i.) and Theopompius ( 1 . xliii. apud Athciiaum, 

1 . xii. p. SI7 Jc. 14, tom. iv. p. 422, ed. Schweigh.]) describe tlie luxury and 
lust of the Etruscans : vo\ii /tir roi ye xalpovat avvivrn rots Tranrl kb! rots 
fuipaKlms. About the same period ( a . u . c . 44s) the Roman youth studied in 
Etruria (liv, ix. 36). 

”* The Persians had been corrupted in the same school : dsr’ paOivres 

srtuttX phyovraL (Hcrodot. 1 . i. c. I3S). A curious dissertation might be formed 
on the introduction of pa:dcrasty after the time of Homer, its progress among 
the Greeks of Asia and Euro])o, the vehemence of their passions, and the thin 
device of virtue and friendship which amused the philosophers of Athens. 
But, scclcra ostendi oportet dum puniuntur, abscond! fiagitia. 

“‘The name, the date, and the provisions of this law are equally doubtful 
(Gravina, 0 pp. p. 432, 433; Heincccius, Hist. Jur. Rom. No. 108; Ernesti, 
Clav. Ciceron. in Indicc Legum). But I will observe that the nefatida Venus 
of the honest Gorman is styled aversa by the more polite Italian. 

”’Sec the oration of .^schines against the catamite Timarchus (in Reiske, 
Orator. Gr»c. tom. iii, p. 21-184). 

”* A crowd of disgraceful passages will force themselves on the memopir of » 
the classic reader I will only remind him of the cool declaration of Ovtd 
Odi concubitus qui non, .utmnique resolvunt. 

Hoc est quod puerum tangar amore mtnus. 

“*iEHus Lampridius, in Vit. Hteliogabal. in Hist. August, p, 112, Aurelius 
Victor, in Philippo [de Cassar. c. 28], Codex Theodos. 1 , ix- tit. vii. leg. 0, and 
Godefroy's Commentary, tom, iii. p. 63. Theodosius abolished the subtei^ 
raneous brothels of Rome, in which the prostitution of both sexes was acted 
with impunity. . , , . 

** See the laws of Constantine and his successors against adultery, sodomy, 
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received as the divine original of justice, aiul the C'hristian jirinccs 
adapted their jicnai statutes to tiie dejrrees of niorai and religious turpi- 
tude. Adultery was fust declared to lie a capital offence: the frailty 
of the. sexes was assimilated to poi.son or assassination, to sorcery or 
l>arricide; the same penalties were inllicled on the passive and active 
fiuill of pa'tierasly: and all eriniinals, of free or servile, conflition, were 
either drowned, or In'headed, or east alive into (lie aveuKinjj; names. The 
adulterers were spared liy the coniinon syin]iathy of mankind; hut the 
lovers of their own sex were, imrsuod hy {'cneral and pious indif'natlon; 
the imi)ure manners of (Ireece .still prevailed in the cities of Asia, and 
every vice was fomented hy the eelilKiry of the monks and elerfty. Jus- 
tinian relaxed the initiishmenl at least of female infidelity: the guilty 
sjiouse was only condemned to solitude and penance, and at the end 
of two years might lie. recalled to the arms of a forgiving husband. 
Hut the .same (‘iniieror declared himself the im|)laeahle enemy of un- 
manly lust, and the cruelly of his ix'r.secution can scarcely he excused 
1)3' tlie purity of his motives.^'" In defiance of every |irinciplc of jus- 
tice, he stretched to past as well as future offences the operations of his 
edicts, with the \)revious allowance, of a short respite, for confession and 
pardon. A painful death was inllieted hy the amputalion of the sinful 
instnimenl, or (he insertion of sharp reeds into the pores and tubes of 
most exciiiisile sensihilily; and Justinian defended the propriety of the 
execution, since the erimiuals would have, losl tlndi' hands had they been 
convicted of sacrilege. In this state of tUsgrace and agony two bishops, 
.fsaiah of Rhodes and Alexander of Diospolis, were dragged through 
the streets of (.ionstantiuoplo, while their lu’clliren were admonished by 
Ihe voice of a crier to observe this awful le.sson, and not to pollute tlie 
sanctity of tlieir cluiracter. I’erhaps these jn-eliites were innocent. A 
sentence of death and infamy was often founded on Hie slight and sus- 
picious evidence of a child or a servant: the guilt of llie green faction, 
of the rich, and of the enemies of Tlieodora, was pre.snmcrl i)y the judges, 
and pajclerasty became the crime of those to whom no crime could be 
imputed. A French pliilosoplier has <lared to remark tliat whatever 
is secret must be, doubtful, and that our natural Imrror of vice may be 
abused as an engine of tyranny. Hut tiie favouralilc persuasion of the 
same writer, that a iegtslator may confide, in Ihe ta.sto and reason of 

etc., ill tiu; ThcotUisiiin ( 1 . i.x. (it. vii. leg. 7. I. xi. lit. xxsvi. leu. i, .p and 
jn.stinkin (.imles ( 1 . ix. til, i\. leg. .10. 31). Tlie.ce griiiceH speak llu; langitage 
Ilf pas.sion a:< well ns (i[ justice, and frandnlcntly jcscrilic tlieir own .severity 
U> the first t'le.sars, 

Jiisdniitn, Novel. Ixxvii. c.xxxiv. e.xii. ; Procojiins in Aiiecdol. c. ii, rCi 
!,lmn. ill. p. 7f), lyj, ed. Itonii], with the notes of Aleuianmis : Thcoplianes, 
t'. TSI fed. Par.; tom. i, p. -71', ed. llnnii!; Cedreiius, p. 368 [ed, I’ar.; tom. i. 
It. ed. I'lonnI ; Zoiiaraa, 1. xiv. [c, 7 ] p. fi.p 

Munlesriiiieu, Fsprii de.s I.ciix, 1. xii. c. (i, 'I'liat eloijneiit philosopher con- 
ciliates the rights of liiiei'ty and of nature, which should never be placed in 
opjiosition to each other. 
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mankind, is impeached by the unwelcome discovery of the antiquity 
and extent of the disease.^"'’ 

The free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed in all criminal cases 
the invaluable privilege of being tried by their country.-" ‘ i. The ad- 
ministration of justice is the most ancient office of a prince: it was exer- 
cised by the Roman kings, and abused by Tarquin, who alone, without 
law or council, pronounced his arbitrary judgments. The first consuls 
succeeded to this regal prerogative; but the sacred right of appeal soon 
abolished the jurisdiction of the magistrates, and all public causes were 
decided by the supreme tribunal of the people. But a wild democracy, 
superior to the forms, too often disdains the essential principles, of jus- 
tice; the pride of despotism was envenomed by plebeian envy; and the 
heroes of Athens might sometimes applaud the happiness of the Per- 
sian, whose fate depended on the caprice of a single, tyrant. Some salu- 
tary restraints, imposed by the people on their own passions, were at 
once the cause and effect of the gravity and temperance of the Romans. 
The right of accusation was confined to the magistrates. A vote of the 
thirty-live tribes cotrld inflict a fine; but the cognisance of all capital 
crimes was reserved by a fundamental law to the assembly of the 
centuries, in which the weight of influence and property was sure to 
preponderate. Repeated proclamations and adjournments were inter- 
posed, to allow time for prejudice and resentment to subside; the whole 
proceeding might be annulled by a seasonable omen or the opposition 
of a tribune, and .such popular trials were commonly less formidable 
to innocence than they were favourable to guilt. But this union of the 
judicial and legislative powers left it doubtful whether the accused party 
was pardoned or acquitted; and, in the defence, of an illustrious client, 
the orators of Rome and Athens address their arguments to the policy 
and benevolence, as well as to the justice, of their sovereign. 2. The 
task of convening the citizens for the trial of each offender became 
more difficult, as the citizens and the offenders continually multiplied, 
and the ready expedient was adopted of delegating the jurisdiction of 
the people to the ordinary magistrates or to extraordinary inquisitors. ■ 

““For the corruptiou of Palestine, 2000 years before the Christian era, see 
the history and laws of Moses. Ancient Gaul is stigmatised liy Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i. 1 . v. fc. 32] p. 356), China by the Mahometan and Chri-stian 
travellers (Ancient Relations of India and China, p. 34, translated by Renaudot, 
and his bitter critic the Pere Prciuarc, Lettres Edifiantes, tom. xix, p. 43^), 
and native America by the Spani.sh historians (Garcilasso de la Veg.n, 1 . lii. 
c. t3, Rycaul's translation; and DicUonnairc de Bayle, tom, iii. p. 83 ), I 
believe, and hope, that the negroes, in their own country, were exempt from 
this moral pestilence. 

““The important subject of the public questions and judgments at Rome 
is explained with much learning, and in a classic style, by Charles Sigotiius 
( 1 . iii, de Judiciis. in 0 pp. tom. iil p. 679-864) ; and a good abridgment may 
be found in the Republique Romalne of Beaufort (tom. ii. 1 . v. p. 1-121). 
Those who wish for more abstruse law may study Noodt (de Jurisdictione 
et Imperio Librl duo, tom. i. p. 93 -i 34 )i Heineccius (ad Pandect, 1 . J. n. 
ad Ihstitut; 1 . iv. tib xvii. Element, ad .Antiquitat,), and Gravma (Opp. 

230-251). 
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In the first Ihcse questions were rare and occasional. In the be- 
ginning of the seventh century of Rome they were made perpetual: four 
prajlors were annually empowered to sit in judgment on the state offences 
of treason, extortion, peculation, and bribery; and Sylla added new 
jirielors and new (luestions for those crimes which more directly injure 
the safely of individuals. By these inquhiton the trial was prepared 
and direi tcd; hut they could only pronounce the sentence of the major- 
ity of jiidi’i's, who, with some truth and more prejudice, have been com- 
pared to the linglish juries.-'"’ To discharge tliis important though 
Imrdensomc office, an annual list of ancient and respectable citizens 
was formed by the praitor. After many constitutional struggles, they 
were chosen in cfiual numbers from the senate, the equestrian order, 
and the people; four hundred and fifty were, appointed for single ((ues- 
tions, and the various rolls or dccuricx of judges must have contained the 
names of some thousand Romans, who repri’senled the juflic.ial authority 
of the slate. Jn each particular cause a sufficient number was drawn 
from the urn; their integrity was guarded by an oath; the mode of 
ballot secured their independence; the sus[)icion of partiality was re- 
moved by the mutual challenges of the accu.scr and defendant; and the 
judges of Milo, by the retrenchment of fifteen on each side, were reduced 
to fifty-ono voices or tablets, of acquittal, of condcnmtilion, or of favour- 
able doubt.“"'‘ In his civil jurisdiction the prador of the city was 
truly a judge, and almost a Icgishilor; but, tut soon tis ho had prescribed 
the action of law, he often referred to a delegate the determination of the 
fact. With the increase of legal jiroceedings, 'tlie tribunal of the centum- 
virs, in which he presided, acquired more weight and reputation. But 
whetlutr he acted alone or with the advice of his council, the most 
ab.solutc powers might be trusted to a magistrate who was annually 
chosen by the voles of the people. 'Plie rules and precautions of free- 
dom Inive required some explanation; the order of despotism is simple 
and inanimate. Before the age of Justinian, or perhaps of Diocletian, 
the (lecuries of Roman judges had sunk to an empty title; the humble 
advice of the assessors might he accepted or despised; anti in each tri- 
bunal the civil and criminal jurisilictlon was administered by a single 
magistrate, who was raised and disgraced by the will of the einijcror. 

A Roman accused of any capital crime might prevent the sentence 
of the law by voluntary c.\ile or death. Till his guilt had been legally 
proved, his innocence was presumed and his person was free; till the 
votes of the last emtury had been counted and declared, he might peace- 

’"’TIk! oflicc, both at Rome and in Ruglund, uiu.st lie coixsidcrcd a.s an oc- 
ca.sional duly, and not a luagislracy or {>ru(i:H.sion, Hut the obligation of a 
luianimou.s verdict is i)cc\diar to our laws, which cotidcmn tlic juryman to 
undergo ftie torture from whence they have exempted the criminal. 

'■""'We are iinlchlcd for tliis interesting fact to a fragment of Asconius 
PediamiR, who nourished under the reign of Tiheriu.s. The lo.ss of hi.s Com- 
meul.'irie.s on the Orsilioas of Cicerq has deprived us of a valuable fund of 
historical and leeal knowledge. 
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ably secede to any of the allied cities of Italy, or Greece, or Asia.“^ 
His fame and fortunes were preserved, at least to his children, by this 
civil death; and he might still be happy in every rational and sensual 
enjoyment, if a mind accustomed to the ambitious tumult of Rome 
could support the uniformity and silence of Rhodes or Athens. A 
bolder effort was required to escape from the tyranny of the Caesars; 
but this effort was rendered familiar by the maxims of the Stoics, the 
example of the bravest Romans, and the legal encouragements of suicide. 
The bodies of condemned criminals were exposed to public ignominy, 
and their children, a more serious evil, were reduced to poverty by the 
confiscation of their fortunes. But, if the victims of Tiberius and Nero 
anticipated the decree of the prince or senate, their courage and despatch 
were recompensed by the applause of the public, the decent honours of 
burial, and the validity of their testaments.^*"* The exquisite avarice 
and cruelty of Domitian appears to have deprived the unfortunate of 
this last consolation, and it was still denied even by the clemency of 
the Antonines. A voluntary death, which, in the case of a capital 
offence, intervened between the accusation and the sentence, was ad- 
mitted as a confession of guilt, and the spoils pf the deceased were 
seixed by the inhuman claims of the treasury.*"’® Yet the civilians liave 
always respected the natural right of a citizen to dispose of his life; 
and the posthumous disgrace invented by Tarquin ®*® to check the 
despair of his subjects was never revived or imitated by succeeding 
tyrants. Tlie powers of this world have indeed lost their dominion over 
him who is resolved on death, and his arm can only be restrained by 
the religious apprehension of a future state. Suicides are enumerated 
by Virgil among the unfortunate, rather than the guilty,®" and the 
poetical fables of the infernal shades could not seriously influence the 
faith or practice of mankind. But the precepts of the Gospel or the 
church have at length imposed a pious servitude on the minds of Chris- 
tians, and condemn them to expect, without a murmur, the last stroke 
of disease or the executioner. 

The penal statutes form a very small proportion of the sixty-two 

Polyli. 1 . vi. [c. 14] p. 643. The extension of the empire and city of Rome 
obliged the exile to seek a more distant place of retirement. 

’"Qui de se .statnebant, humabantur corpora, manehant testamonta; pretium 
festinandi. Tacit. Annal. vi. 29, with the Notes of Lipsius. 

“•Julius Paiilus (Sentent. Rccopt. 1 . v. lit. xii. p. 476), the Pandects ( 1 . xlviii. 
tit. xxi,), the Code ( 1 . ix. tit. l.), Bynkershoek (tom, i. p. 39, Obscrval, J, C. R. 
iv. 4), and Monte.squicii (Esprit des Loix, J, xxix. c. 9), define the civil limita- 
tions of the liberty and privileges of suicide. The criminal penalties are the 
production of a later and darker age. 

Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxvi. 24. Wlicn he fatigued his subjects in building 
the Capitol, many of the labourers were provoked to despatch themselves: he 
nailed their dead bodies to crosses. . . 

*“ The .sole re.semblance of a violent and premature death has engaged Virgil 
(jEncid. vi. 4.14-430) to confound suicides with infants, lovers, and persons 
unjustly condemned. He3me, the best of his editors, is at a loss to deduce the 
idea, or ascertain the jurisprudence, of the Roman poet. 
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books of llie t'oflc iiiid r.'indecls, .-uul in nil judicial proceeding the life 
or death of a citizen is tlctennined with Uss ciiulitni ami delay than the 
most ordinary question of covenant or inheritance. 'I'liis singular dis- 
tinction, Miough something may he allowed for the iirginit necessity of 
defending the peace of society, is derived from the. nature of criminal 
and civil juris]-)rudence. Our duties to the state are simple and uni- 
form; the law by which lu; is condemned is iu.scribed not only on brass 
or nvirble, hut on the conscience, of the offender, and his guilt is com- 
monly proved by the testimony of a .single fact. Jlut our relations to 
each other are vtirioiis and inlmitc; onr obligations arc cretitcd, an- 
nulled, and modilicd by injuries, beuelits, ;uhI promises; and the inter- 
pretation of voluntary contracts and lesianients, which are often dictated 
l)y fraud or ignorance, affords a long tind hahorious exercise to the 
sagacity of the judge. The business of life is multiplicfl by the extent 
of commerce iind (lominion, and the nisidence of the. parlies in the 
distant provinces of an ciniiirc is protluclive of dtiulil, ilelay, and inevi- 
table appctils from the local to the suprtuno magistrate. Justinian, the 
Greek emperor of (ajostanlinople and the blast, was the legal siicccs.5or 
of the Lillian shepherd who had plantfil a colony on the hanks of the 
Tiber. In a period of tliiidcen hundred years llu! laws had reluctantly 
followed the changes of govenunenl and manners; and the laudable 
desire of conciliatiug ancient names with recent institutions destroyed 
the harmony, and swelled the magnitude, of the oliscurc and irregular 
system. 'I'ho hiws which excuse on any occasions the ignorance of their 
subjects, confess their own imperfections; the civil jurisprudence, as it 
was abridged by Justinian, still cuntituu'd a mysterious science and a 
profitable trade, and the lunate iierplexity of the study was involved 
in tenfold darkness by the private industry of the practitioners. The 
expense of the pursuit sometimes exceeded the value of the prize, and 
tlie fairest rights were abandoned by the poverty or iirudcncc of the 
claimants. Such costly justice might tend to abate the spirit of litiga- 
tion, but the unequal pres.sure serves only to increase the influence of 
the rich, and to aggravate the misery of the poor. liy those dilatory 
and exiHinsivc proceedings the wcalUty pleader olitains a more certain 
advantage than he could hope from the accidental corruption of his 
judge. The exiierience of an abuse from which our own age and coun- 
try are not perfectly exempt may sometimes provoke a generous indig- 
nation, and extort the hiusly wish of exchanging our elaborate juris- 
prudence for the simple and summary decrees of a Turkish cadhi. Our 
calmer reflection will suggest tlial such forms and delays are necessary 
to guard the person and property of the citizen ; that the discretion of 
the judge is the first engine of tyranny; and that the laws of a free 
people ^ould foresee and determine every question that may probably 
arise in die exercise of power and the transactions of industry. But 
the government of Justinian united the evils of liberty and servitude, 
and the Romans were oppressed at the same time by the multiplicity of 
their laws and the arbitrary ivill of their master. 
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CHAPTER XLV (565-643 A.D.) 

Ki’tjjii of the yoiDjiirr Jiisliii — livihassy of the .-iTors — Their Settlement on 
the Dmiuhe—Coniine.it of Itoly hy the f.omhards — Adoption and Reign of 
Tiberius — Of Atmirice--Slule of ftaly under the Loinhurds and the Ti.r- 
nrehs — Of Ravenna — Distress of Rome — Charaefer and Puntificate o{ 
Gregory the first 

Duein(} the hist years of Justinian, his infirm mind was devoted to 
heavenly contemplation, and he neglected the business of the lower 
world. His subjects were impatient of the long continuance of his life 
and reign: yet all who were capable of reflection apprehended the 
moment of his death, which might involve the capital in tumult and 
the empire in civil war. Seven nephews’ of the childless monarch, 
the sons or grandsons of his brother and sister, had been educated in 
the splendour of a jirincely fortune; they had been shown in high com- 
mands to the provinces and armies; their characters were known, their 
followers were zealous, and, as the jealousy of age postponed the dec- 
laration of a successor, they might expect with equal hopes the inherit- 
ance of their uncle. He expired in his palace, after a reign of thirty- 
eight years; and the decisive opportunity was embraced by the friends 
of Justin, the son of Vigilantia.” At the hour of midnight his domestics 
were awakened by an importunate crowd, who thundered at his door, 
and obtained admittance by revealing themselves to be the principal 
members of the senate. These welcome deputies announced the recent 
and momentous secret of the ejnperor’s decease; reported, or perhaps 
invented, his dying choice of the best beloved and most deserving of his 
nephews; and conjured Justin to prevent the disorders of the multitude, 
if they should perceive, with the return of light, that they were left 
without a master. After composing his countenance to .surprise, sor- 
row, and decent modesty, Justin, by the advice of his wife Sophia, sub- 
mitted to the authority of the senate. He was conducted with speed 
and silence to the palace; the guards saluted their new sovereign; and 
the martial and religious rites of his coronation were diligently accom- 
plished. By the hands of the proper officers he was invested with the 
Imperial garments, the i‘ed buskins, white tunic, and purple robe. A 
fortunate soldier, whom he instantly promoted to the rank of tribune, 
encircled his neck with a military collar; four robust youths exalted 
him on a shield; he stood firm and erect to receive the adoration of his 

, A 

' Soe the family of Ju.stin and Justinian hi the Fatnili.'e Byzaiitinas of Du- 
caiigc, p. 80-IOI. The devout civilians, I-udcwig (in Vit. Justinian, p. 131) 
and Ileineccius (l-Iist. Juris Roman, p. 374) , have .since illustrated the gencaloB> 
of their favourite prince. 

” In tile story of Justin's elevation I have translated into siniplc and concise 
prose tlic eight hundred verses of tlie two first books of Corippus, Dc Laudi- 
btis Justini, Appendi.'c Hist. Uyzant, p. 401-416, Rome, 1777 [p. 166-187, cd. 
Bonn]. 
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subjects; iiiid their choice was sanctified liy tlie benediction of the patri- 
arch, who imposed tia: diadem on the head of an orthodox prince. The 
hii)poclrome was already filled with innumerable multitudes; and no 
sooner did the emperor appeiir on his throne than the voices of the 
l)hic and the ffieen factions were confounded in the same loyal acclama- 
tions. In the .speeches which Justin addressed to the senate and people 
he promised to correct the abuses which had ilisfiraced the age of his 
[ircdecessor, displayed the maxims of a just and lameficent ftovernment, 
.’ind declared that, on the approaching calends of January,' he would 
revive in his own person the name aiui liberality of a Roman consul. 
The immediate discharge of his uncle’s rlehls exhibited a solid pledge 
of his faith and generosity: a train of porters, laden with hags of gold, 
advanced into the midst of the. hippodrome, and the hopeless creditors 
of Justinian accepted this equitable payment as a voluntary gift, before 
the end of three years his example was imilalcfl tiiid surp.'is.sed by the 
empress Sophia, who delivered many in<Ugcnt citizens from the weight 
of debt and usury: an act of l)eiievolet«e the best entitled to gratitude, 
since it relieves the most intolerable distrc.ss; but in wliich the bounty 
of jv prince is the most liable to be abused by the claims (d prodigality 
and fraud.'* 

On the seventh day of his reign Justin gave audience to the ambassa- 
dors of the Avars, and the scene was dectmitcd to impress the barbarians 
with astoni.shment, veneration, and terror, h'rom the palace gate, the 
siJacioiis courts and long porticoes were lined with the lofty crests and 
gilt bucklers of the guards, who ])rescnU'd Ibeir spears and axes with 
more confidence than they would luivc shown in a field of battle. The 
officers who exercised the power, or attended the person, of the prince, 
were attired in their richest habits, and arranged according to the mili- 
tary and civil order of the hieriuchy. When the veil of the sanctuary 
was withdrawn, the aml)aB.sudor.s b<*held the emperor of the Mast on 
his throne, beneath a canopy, or ilonie, wliich was suiifiorled by four 
columns, and crowned with a winged figure of Victory, lii the first emo- 
tions of surprise, they submitted to the servile adoration of the byzan- 
line court; but, as soon as they rose from the ground, Targetius, the 
chief of the embassy, expressed the freedom and pride of a barbarian. 
He extolled, by the tongue of his interpreter, the greatness of the chagan, 
Ijy whose clemency llie kingdom.s of the South were permitted to exist, 
whose victorious subjects had traversed the frozen rivers of Scytliia, 
and who now covered the banks of the Danube with innumerable tents. 
The late emperor had cultivated, with annual and costly gifts, the friend- 
ship of a grateful monarch, and the enemies of Rome had respected 

“It Is snrirt'ising how Pag! (Crilica, in Annal. baron, tom. ii, p. O,")?)) could 
be tempted tiy any chronicles to contradict tlie plain ami deeisive text of 
Corippus (vktna dona, 1, it. 3S4. viciua dies, 1. iv. i), and to postpone, till A,n, 
S67, the coasuiship of Jtwtiii. 

*Theophan.^ Chronograph, p. 205 ftom. i. p. 374, od. Ilonnl. Wliencver 
Ccdrenu.s or Zoiiara.s arc mere transcribers, it is superfluous to allege their 
testimony. 
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the allies of the Avars. The same prudence would instruct the nephew 
of Justinian to imitate the liberality of his uncle, and to purchase the 
blessings of peace from an invincible people, who delighted and excelled 
in the exercise of war. The reply of the emperor was delivered in the 
same strain of haughty defiance, and he derived his confidence from the 
God of the Christians, the ancient glory of Rome, and the recent tri- 
umphs of Justinian. “ The empire,” said he, “ abounds with men and 
horses, and arms sufficient to defend our frontiers and to chastise the 
barbarians. You offer aid, you threaten hostilities: we despise your 
enmity and your aid. The conquerors of the Avars solicit our alliance; 
shall we dread their fugitives and exiles? " The bounty of our uncle 
was granted to your miser)', to your humble prayers. From us you 
shall receive a more important obligation, the knowledge of your own 
weakness. Retire from our presence; the lives of ambassadors arc 
safe; and, if you return to implore our pardon, perhaps you will taste 
of our benevolence.’’ " On the report of his ambassadors, the chagan 
was awed by the apparent firmness of a Roman emperor of whose char- 
acter and resources he was ignorant. Instead of executing his threats 
against the Eastern empire, he marched into the poor and savage coun- 
tries of Germany, which were subject to the dominion of the Franks. 
After two doubtful battles he consented to retire, and the Austrasian 
king relieved the distress of his camp with an immediate supply of 
corn and cattle.^ Such repeated disappointments had chilled the spirit 
of the Avars, and their power would have dissolved away in the Sarma- 
lian de.sert, if the alliance of Alboin, king of the Lombards, had not 
given a new object to their arms, and a lasting settlement to their 
wearied fortunes. 

While Alboin served under his father’s standard, he encountered in. 
battle, and transpierced with his lance, the rival prince of the Gepidse. 
The Lombards, who applauded such early prowess, requested his father, 
with unanimous acclamations, that the heroic youtli, who had shared 
the dangers of the field, might be admitted to the feast of victory. 

‘Coripptis, 1 . iii. 390. The unquestionable sense relates to the Turks, the 
conqiieror.s of the Avars; but the word seulfor has no apparent meaning, and 
the sole MS. of Corippus, from whence the first edition (1581, apud Plantin) 
was printed, is no longer visible. The last editor, Foggini of Rome, has in- 
serted the conjectural emendation of soldaii; but the proofs of Ducange (Join- 
ville. Dissert, xvi. p. 238-240), for the early use of this title among the Turks 
and Persians, are weak or ambiguous. And I must incline to tlie authority of 
D’Hcrbclot (Bibliothique Orient, p. feS), who aspribes the word to tlie Arabic 
and Chalda'an tongues, and the dafe to flie beginning of the eleventh c^tury, 
when it was bestowed by the khalif of Bagdad on Mahmud, prince of Gasna, 
and conqueror of India, . 

"For these characteristic speeches, compare the verse of Corippus (h u}- 
266-401) with the prose of Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. 102, 103 [ed. 
Par.; p. 287 sq., ed. Bonn]. Their diversity proves that they did not copy each 
other ; their resemblance, that they drew from a common original. 

’For the Austrasian war, see Menander (Excerpt. Legat. p. 110 [c. IL P* 
303, ed. Bonn]), Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc. 1 . iv. c, 29), and Paul the 
Deacon (de Gfst. Lamrobard. 1 . iL c. lo). 
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“ You arc not unmiiuUul,” replied the iullexihle Audoin, “ nf the wise 
customs of our tiiicesUirs. Whatever may he his merit, a prince is 
incapable of sitting at table with his father till he has received his arms 
from a foreign and rt)yal hand.” Alboin bowed with reverence to the 
institutions of his country, .se1eete<l forty companions, and boldly vis- 
ited the court nf 'rurisund, king of tin; d-ejiida', who enibr;iced and 
entertained, according to the. laws of hospitality, the murderer (d his 
.son. At the banquet, whilst Alboin occupied the .seat of the youth 
whom he had .slain, a tender renieinb ranee arose in the mind of Turi- 
sund. “ How dear is that place -how hateful is that iiersonl ” were 
the words that escaped, with a sigh, from the indignant father. His 
grief exasperated the national resentment of the (leinda'; and Cuni- 
muud, his surviving son, was provoked by wine, or fratermil affection, to 
the desire of vengeanec. ‘"riie Lombards,” .sairl tlie rude l)arbarian, 
" resemble, in figure and in smell, the mares of our .Sarmatian jdains.” 
And this insult was a coarse allusion to the white hands winch enveloped 
their legs. “ Add another resemblance,” replied an audacions Lom- 
bard; " you have felt how strongly they kick. Visit (he plain of Asfcld, 
and seek for the bones of thy brother: they are mingled with those of 
the vilest animals.” The (lepida', a nation of warriors, started from 
their seals, and the fearle.ss Alboin, with liis forty companions, laid 
their hands on their swords. 'I’lie tumult was aiipixised by the venerable 
interivisitiou of Turisund. Ik* saved his own honour, and the life of 
his guest; and, after tlic .solemn rites of iiivesliture, dismi.ssed the 
stranger in the bloody arms of his son, the gift of a weeping parent. 
iVlboin returned in triumph; and (he Lombards, who celehratccl his 
malchlos.s inirojiidity, were comiwllcd to ju'ai.se the virtiie.s of an enemy.'' 
Tu this extraordinary visit he. had probably seen Ibe daughter of Cuni- 
mund, who soon after ascended the throne of (he tlcqiida*. Her name 
was RiKsamoiid, an aiiiicllation expressive of female beauty, aiul which 
our own history or roinunee has consecrated to amorous tales. The king 
of the Lomhards (the father of .\lhoin no longer lived) was conlracleil 
to the grand-tlaughlor of Clovis; but the restraints of faith and imlicy 
soon yielded to the hoiw of pos.ses.sing the. fair Rosamond, and of insult- 
ing her family and nation. ’I’lie arts of persuasion were tried without 
success; and the impatient lover, by force and stratagem, obtained the 
object of his dc.sircs. War was the cotisiuiiicnce whicli he foresaw and 
solicited; but the I-ombards could not long withstand tlie furious assault 
of the CJepidifi, who were sustaineel by a Roman army. And, as the 
offer of marriage was rejected with contempt, Alboin was compelled 
to relinquish his prey, and to partake of the disgrace which he had 
inflicted on the hou.se of (’unimund.H 

"Paul Wanwfrid, the deaeon of Eriiili, do Cicut, Laiigobiird. I, i. c. 23, 24, 
Ilis pictures of iwlional manners, Ihungh rudely skolelu’d, are more lively and 
faithful limn (hojio of llcde or Gre.gory of Tour.s. 

"The .story is told Iiy an impostar (Thvophylart. .Sinioeat. 1 . vi. c. 10 [p. 261, 
ed. BonnJ) ; but he had art enough to build hts tktions on public and notorious 
f"rH’ 
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When a public c)iiarrc] is envenomed by private injuries, a blow that 
is not mortal or decisive can be productive only of a short truce, which 
allows the unsuccessful combatant to sharpen his arms for a new en- 
counter. The strength of Alhoin had been found unequal to the grati- 
fication of his love, ambiliou, and revenge: he condescended to implore 
the formidable aid of the chagan; and Ihe arguments that he employed 
are expressive of the art and policy of the barbarians. In the attack 
of the Gcpiclie he had been prompted by the just desire of extirpating a 
people whom thoir alliance wilh the Roman empire had rendered the 
common encinies of the nations, and the personal adversaries of the 
chagan. If the forces of the Avars and the I^ombards should unite 
in this glorious c[uarrel, the victory was secure and the reward inestim- 
able: the Danube, the llebrus, Italy, and Constantinoiile would be 
exposed, without a harrier, to their invincible arms. But, if they hesi- 
tated or delayed to prevent the malice of the Romans, the same spirit 
which had insulted would pursue Ihe Avars to the extremity of the 
earth. These specious reasons were heard by the chagan with coldness 
and disdain: he detained the Lombard ambassadors in his camp, pro- 
tracted the nCjgotiation, and by turns alleged his want of inclination, 
or his want of Jihility, to undertake this important enterprise. At 
length he signified the ultimate price of his alliance, that the Lombards 
should immediately present him with the tithe of their cattle; that the 
spoils and captives .should he equally divided; but that the lands of the 
Gepidaj should become the sole patrimony of the Avars. Such hard 
conditions were eagerly accepted by the passions of Alhoin; and, as the 
Romans were dissatisfied wilh the ingratitude and perfidy of the Gep- 
idre, Justin abandoned that incorrigible people to their fate, and re- 
mained the tranquil siiectalor of this unequal conflict. The despair of 
Cuniniund was active and dangerous. He was informed tliat the Avars 
had entered his confines; but, on the strong assurance that after the 
defeat of the Lombards these Weign invaders would easily be repelled, 
he rushed forwards to encounter tlie implacable enemy of his name and 
family. But the courage of the Gepida; could secure them no more than 
an honourable death, fl’he bravest of the nation fell in the field of 
battle: the king of the Lombards contcrapkiled w'ith delight Uie head 
of Cunimuncl, and his skull was fashioned into a cup to satiate the 
hatred of the conqueror, or perhaps to comply with the savage custom 
of his country.'" After tin's victory no fartlier obstacle could impede 
the progress of the confederates, and they faitltfully executed the terms 
of tlieir agreement.'* The fair countries of Wallacliia, Moldavia, 

"It appears from Strabo [ 1 . vli.], Pliny [I. vii. c. ii], and Ammianus Marcel- 
liuus [ 1 . xxvii.], that the same practice was common amoTig the Scythian tribe.< 
(Aluratori, Scriptoros Kcr. Italic, lom. 'f. p. 424). The scalps of North America 
are likewise trophies of valour. The skujl of Cunimund was preserved above 
two hundred years among the Lombards; and Paul himself was one of the 
guests to whom Duke Ralchis exhllfited this cup on a high festival ( 1 , ii. c. 28). 

" Paul, 1 . i. c. 27. Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. no, in ,tp. 303, 304 i, .e“' 
Boiinl, 
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Transylvfiniii, and the parts (if Hungary beyond the Danube, were 
occupied without resistance hy a new colony of Scythians; and the 
Dacian (unpirc of tlie chagans subsisted with splendour above two hun- 
dred and thirty years. 'J’he nation of the Gejiida' was dissolved; but, 
in the distribution of the captives, the slaves of the Avars were less 
fortunate than the conipauions of the Lombards, whose generosity 
adopted a valiant foe, and whose freedom was incompatilile with cool 
and deliberate tyranny. One moiety of the spoil introflnced into the 
camp of Allioin more wealth than a barliariaii could readily compute. 
TIic fair Rosamond was iiersuaded or compelled to acknowledge the 
rights of her victorious lover; and the daughter of ('imimund apjicared 
to forgive those crimes which might be imputed to her own irresistible 
charms. 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom cstabli.shcd the fame of Alboin. 
In the days of (iiharlcmagnc the Ikavarians, the Saxons, and the other 
Irihcs of the Teutonic language, still rciicaled the songs which described 
the hemic virtues, the valour, liberality, and fortune of the king of the 
lamibartls.'" But his ambition was yet unsatisfied; and tlie conqueror 
of the Gepuke. Uinied his eyes from the Danube to (he. richer lianka 
of the I’o and (he Tiber. Fifteen years had not clapsi'd since his sub- 
jects, the confederates of Narscs, had visited Ihe plivisant climate of 
Italy; the m()untain.s, the riv(*rs, the higliways, were familiar to their 
memory; the reiuirt of their success, perhniis tlu! view of their sjioils, 
had kindled in the rising generation the flame of emulation uiul enter- 
prise. Their hopes were encouraged by the. siiirit and ehKiucnce of 
Allioin; and it is afrirmed (hat ho spoke to their senses by producing 
at the royal h'ast the fairest and most e.xriiusitc fruits lliat grew spon- 
ta2io()u.sIy in Ibc garden of the world. No sooner had he erected his 
standard than the native strength of the Lombards was multiplied by 
the adventurous youth of Germany and Scythia. The robust peasantry 
of Noriciuu and Pannonia had resumed the uuinncvs of Iiarbariaus; and 
the names of the Gepklie, Bulgarians, Sarmatians, and Ilavarians may 
be distinctly traced in the provinces of Italy,"' (.)f the Sa.xons, the 
old allies of the Lomliards, twenty thousand warriors, with their wives 
and children, accepted the invitation of Alboin. 'I'lieir Itravery con- 
tributed to his success; but the acccs-sion or the absence of their numbers 
was not sensibly felt in the magnitude of his host, Fvory mode of 

“ Ut haetcniis etiam tani apml Hajoariorum gentuin, (iiuini el Saxonum, sed 
ct alios cjti.sileiu linguie hi)niinv.s ... in eonini cartninibius celeliretiir, Paul, 
1 . i. c. 27. He died A.n. 799 (Muratori, in Pnefat. tom, i. p. 397). These German 
songSj some of whicii might he as old as 'J'aeiliis (de Moribus Germ. c. 2), were' 
compiled and transcribed by Cliarleniagiie. Ilarbara et antiiiuissima carniina, 
qinbus veternm regiini actus ct bclla csincbantur scripsil inemoria'iitu’ maiidavit 
(Eginard, in Vit. Carol. Idagn. c. 29, p. 130, 131). The poems, which Goldast 
commends (Animadvers. ad Eginard. p. 207), appear to be recent and con- 
temptible romances. 

”The other nations are rehearsed by Paul ( 1 . ii. c. 6 , 2(5). Muratori (Anti- 
.. chiti Italianc, tom. i. dissert, i. p. 4) has discovered the village of the navarians, 
three miler from ‘^foden-, 
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religion was freely practised by its respective votaries. The king of 
the Lombards had been educated in the Arian heresy, but the catholics 
in their pul)lic worship were allowed to pray for his conversion; while 
the more stubborn barbarians sacrificed a she-goat, or perhaps a cap- 
tive, to the gods of their fathers.” The LomlDards and their confeder- 
ates were united by their common attachment to a chief who excelled 
in all the virtues and vices of a savage hero; and the vigilance of Alboin 
provided an ample magazine of offensive and defensive arms for the 
use of the expedition. The portable wealth of the Lombards attended 
the march; their lands they cheerfully relinquished to the Avars, on the 
solemn promise, which was made and accepted without a smile, that 
if they failed in the conquest of Italy these voluntary exiles should be 
reinstated in their former possessions. 

They might have failed if Nanses had been the antagonist of the 
Lombards; and the veteran warriors, the associates of his Gothic vic- 
tory, would have encountered with reluctance an enemy whom they 
dreaded and esteemed. But the weakness of the Byzantine court 
was subservient to the barbarian cause; and it was for the ruin of 
Italy that the emperor once listened to the complaints of his subjects. 
The virtues of Narses were stained with avarice; and in his provincial 
reign of fifteen years he accumulated a treasure of gold and silver 
which surpassed the modesty of a private fortune. His government was 
oppressive or unpopular, and the general discontent was expressed with 
freedom by the deputies of Rome. Before the throne of Justin they 
boldly declared that their Gothic servitude had been more tolerable 
than the despotism of a Greek eunuch; and that, unless their tyrant 
were instantly removed, they would consult tlieir own happiness in the 
choice of a master. The apprehension of a revolt was urged by the 
voice of envy and detraction, which had so recently triumphed over the 
merit of Belisarius. A new exarch, Longinus, was appointed to super- 
sede the conqueror of Italy; and the base motives of his recall were 
revealed in the insulting mandate of the empress Sophia, “ that he should 
leave to men the exercise of arms, and return to his proper station among 
the maidens of the palace, where a distaff should be again placed in 
the hand of the eunuch." " I will spin her such a thread as she shall 
not easily unravel!” is said to have been the reply which indignation 
and conscious virtue extorted from the hero. Instead of attending, a 
slave and a victim, at the gate of the Byzantine palace, he retired to 
Naples, from whence (if any credit is due to the belief of the limes) 
Narses invited the Lombards to chastise the ingratitude of the prince 
and people.’® But the passions of the people are furious and change- 

'* Gregory tin; Roman (Dialog. 1 . iii. c. 27, 28, apud Baron. Annal. Ecclea. 
A.n. S79, No. 10) supposes that they likewise adored this .she-ffoat. I know but 
of one' religion in which the god and the victim are the same. 

" The charge of the deacon against Narses ( 1 . ii. c. S) may be groundless : 
but the weak apology of the cardinal (Baron, Annal, Rcclcs, A.i). 507, 
is rejected by the best critics — Pigi (tom, ii. p, 639* ^0), Mitratori f Aniialt 
d^It.-lia, tom. v, p. 160-163), and tlic last editors, Horatms Blancus (Script. 
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able, citicl Ibo Rotnaiis soon rt’collecif'fl tlio mcrils, or dreaded the resent- 
nienl, of tlieir victorious general. Uy the mediation of the ))opc, who 
undcrt(K)k a special pili'rimaf'c to Naples, tlieir repentance was accepted; 
and Narses, assuniin," a milder aspect and a ninie dutiful language, 
consented to fix his resideme in the (’apitol. His death,"' though in the 
extreme perio<l of old age, was iinsea:ional)Ie and premature, since his 
genius alone could have re]Fured the last and fatal error of his life. 
'I’he reality, or the sus[)icioii, of a conspiracy disarmed and disunited 
the Italians. 'J’he .soldiers rc.se.nted the disgrace, and bewailed the loss, 
of their general. 'I'liey were ignorant of their new exarch; and Lon- 
ginus was himself ignorant of the state of the army and the province. 
In the preceding years Italy had been desolated by iK'slilcnee and 
famine, and a (li.saffected people ascribed the calamities of nature to 
the guilt or folly of their rulcrs.^^ 

What’cver might he the grounds of his secairity, Alljoiu neither ex- 
pected nor encountered a Roman army in the field. He .'iseendcd the 
Julian Alps, and looked down with contempt and desire on the fruitful 
plains to which his victory comiiumicaled the peri)elual apiiellation of 
Lomhaudy. a faithful chieftain and a select hand were stationed at 
Rorum Julli, the modern Friuli, to guard the passes of the mountains. 
The Lomhurcls respected the .strength of Pavia, and listened to the 
prayers of the 'I'revisans; their slow and heavy multituiles proceeded 
to occuiiy the palace and city of Verona; and Milan, now rising from 
her ashes, wtis iuve.stc(l by the iviwcrs of Alhoin fiv<! months after his 
departure from I’iinnonia. 'PeiTor preceded Jiis inareh: he found every- 
where, or he loft, a dreary solitude; and the pusillanimous Italians pre- 
sumed, without a trial, that the stranger was invincible. Kscaping to 
lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the affrighted crowds concealed some 
fragments of their wealth, and delayed tlio moment of their servitude. 
Paulimts, the patriarch of Aquilcia, removed his tnxisures, sacred and 
profane, to the isle of Grtido,*" and his successors were adopted by the 
infant republic of Venice, which was continually enriched by the ]nil)lic 

liorum Italic, lorn. i. )). 427, 42H) and PluUn Arf'claluK (Sigoii. Opera, tom. 
il. j). II, 12), The Nar.s«.s who assisted at the ciiruuattnii ot Justin (Coripptis, 
1. iii. 22r) i.s clearly uiidurslootl to be a different iiersoii, 

“Till! death of Narses is inetilimied by Paul, 1 . ii. c. ir, Anastas, in Vit. 
Johan, iii. j». 4,3. Agnullus, Litter Pontifical. Kuven. [c, ,1 //«] in Script. Rcr. 
Italicanim, tom. ii. part i. p. 114, I2.|. Yet I cannot believe witli AKnellus that 
Nurses was ninety-live year.s of age. I.s it proltaltle that all lii.s exploil.s were 
performed at fourscore? 

’’The designs of Narse.s and of the I.aimitards for the invasion of Italy arc 
exposed in the la.st chapter of the first book, atirl the seven first chapters of 
the second hook, of Paul the Deacon. 

’‘Which from this tran.ilalion was called New Aiiuileia (Chron, Venct. 
p, 3).- The patriarch of Grado .soon became the first citisicii of the republic 
(p. 9, ctr.), but his scat was not removed to Venice till tliu yosir i4.<!0. lie is 
now decorated with titles and honours; but the genius of the church has bowed 
to that of (he state, and the government of a catholic city is strictly presbyterian. 
Thomassin, Discipline do rEjdisc, tom. i. p, 156, 137, 161-165. Anielot de la 
Houssayc, Gqmvernement dc Veniso, tom. i. p. 256-361. 
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calamities, tlonoratus, who filled the chair of St. Ambrose, had credu- 
lously accepted the faithless offers of a capitulation; and the arch- 
bishop, wilh the clergy and nobles of Milan, were driven by the perfidy 
of Alboin to seek a refuge iu the less accessible ramparts of Genoa. 
Along the niariliine coast the courage of the inhabitants was supported 
by the facility of supply, the' hopes of relief, and the power of escape; 
but, from the 'rrentinc hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the 
inland regions of Italy became, without a battle or a siege, the last- 
ing patrimony of the Lombards. The submission of the people invited 
the barbarian to assume the character of a lawful sovereign, and the 
helpless exarch was confined to the office of announcing to the emperor 
Justin the rapid and irretrievable loss of his provinces and cities.^" 
One city, which had been diligently fortified by the Goths, resisted the 
arms of a new inviider; and, while Italy was subdued by the flying 
detachments of the Lombards, the royal camp was fixed above three 
years before the wcsiern gate of Ticinum, or I’avia. The same courage 
which obtains the esteem of a civilised enemy provokes the fury of a 
savage; and the impatient besieger had bound himself by a tremendous 
oath that age, and sex, and dignity should be confounded in a general 
, massacre. The aid of famine at length enabled hinj to execute his 
bloody vow; but as Alboin entered the gate his horse stumbled, fell, and 
could not be raised from the ground. ’ One of his attendants was 
prompted by compassion, or piety, to interpret this miraculous sign of 
the wrath of Heaven: the conqueror paused and relented; he sheathed 
his sword, and, peacefully reposing himself in the palace of Theodoric, 
proclaimed to the trembling multitude that they should live and obey. 
Delighted with the situation of a city which was endeared to his pride 
by the difficulty of the purchase, the prince of the Lombards disdained 
the ancient glories of Milan; and Pavia during some ages was respected 
as the capital of the kingdom of Italy.^" 

The reign of the founder was splendid and transient; and, before 
he could regulate his new conquests, Alboin fell a sacrifice to domestic 
treason and female revenge. In a palace near Verona, which had not 
been erected for the barbarians, he feasted the companions of his arms; 
Intoxication was the reward of valour, and the king himself was tempted 
by appetite or vanity to exceed the ordinary measure of his intemper- 
ance. After draining many capacious bowls of Rhaetlan or Falernian 
wine he called for the skull of Cunimund, the noblest and most precious 
ornament of his sideboard. The cup of victory was accepted -with hor- 
rid applause by the circle of the Lombard chiefs, “ Fill it again with 

“ Paul lias given a description of Italy, as it was then divided, into ciphtccn 
regions (I. ii. c, 14-24), The Dis.sertatio Chorographica de Italia Medii 2 Evi, ■ 
by Ffitiicr Ucrelti, a Benedictine monk, and regius professor at Pavia, has been 
usefully consulted. 

*For the conquc.st of Italy, see the original materlal.s of Paul ( 1 . ii. c. 7-to, 
13 , 14, 3S, 2(5, 37), the eloquent narrative of Sigonius (tom. ii, de Regno Itahse, 

I. i. p. ij-io). and the correct and critical review of Muratori .(Annali d’Ualiat 
tom. V, p. 164-180). 
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winel” c*x<’I:iiin(‘(l (he inhuniiui conqueror, “fill it to llio brim! carry 
this Roblc'l to the queen, and request in niy name that she would rejoice 
with her father.” In an agony of grief and rage, Roanmond had strength 
to utter, “ T.et (he will of my lord lie obeyed! ” and, touching it with Her 
lips, pronounced a silent imprecation that the insult should he washed 
away in the blood of Alboin. Some indulgence might be due to the 
resentment of ii daughter, it she had not already violated the duties of a 
wife. Jinplacable in her enmity, or inconstant in her love, the queen 
of Italy had stooped from the throne to the arms of a subject, and 
Helmichi.s, the king’s armour-bearer, was the secret minister of her 
pleasure and revenge. Against the \»roposal of the murder he could no 
longer urge the scruplc.sof fidelity or gratitude; but ITcdmichis trembled 
when he revolved the rlanger as widl as the guilt, when he recollected 
the matclilcss strength and intrepidity of a warrior whom he had so 
often attended in the field of battle. Me pressed, and obtained, that one 
of the bravest champions of the Lombards should be associated to the 
enterprise; hut no more than a promise of secrecy could be drawn from 
the gallant rcredeiis, and the mode of seduction employed by Ro.sainond 
betrays her shamele.ss insensibility both to honour and love. She sup- 
|)lied the place of one of her female attendants who was beloved by 
I'ercdcus, and contrived sonic excuse for darkness and siUmcc till she 
could inform her companion that he had enjoyed the queen of the 
Ivombards, and that his own death or the death of Alboin must be the 
consequence of such treasonable adultery. In this alternative he chose 
rather to be the accomplice than (he victim of Rosamond, whose un- 
daunted spirit was incapable, of fear or remorse. Khe expected and soon 
found it favourable moment, when the king, opi)re.ssed with wine, had 
retired from the table to his afternoon slumliers. Ilis faithless spouse 
wtis anxious for his health and repose; the gales of the palace were 
shut, the arms removed, the attendants dismi.sscd, and Rosamond, after 
lulling him to rest by her tender caresses, unbolted the chamber-door 
and urged the reluctant conspirators to the instant execution of the 
deed. On the first alarm the warrior .starlccl from his couch: his .sword, 
which he attempted to draw, htid been fastened to the scabbard by the 
hand of Rosamond; and a small stool, his only wcaiion, could not long 
protect him from the sfiears of the assassins. The daughter of Cuni- 
mund smiled in his fall : his body wa.s buried under the staircase of the 
palace; and the grateful posterity of (he Lombards revered the tomb 
and the memory of their victorious leader. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to reign in the name of her lover; 
the city and palace of Verona were awed l)y her power; and a faithful 
band of her native Oepida! was prepared to applaud the revenge and to 

’'The cia.ssical reader will recollect the wife and murder (tf Candaiilc.s, so 
agreeably told in the first tiook of Herodotus fc. 8, .fi/ff.]. The choice of Cyges, 
«t/K'erai aMt irepietpai, may serve a.s the «.xcuso of rrec(:d('ti,s : and this soft 
insinuation of an odious idea ha.s been imitated by the best writers of antiejuity 
CGraevins, ad Ciceroii. Oral, pro Milone, c. lo). 
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second the wishes of their sovereign. But the Lombard chiefs, who 
fled in the first moments of consternation and disorder, had resumed 
their courage and collected their ^wers; and the nation, instead of sub- 
mitting to her reign, demanded with unanimous cries that justice should 
be executed on the guilty spouse and tlie murderers of their king. She 
sought a refuge among the enemies of her country, and a criminal who 
deserved the abhorrence of mankind was protected by the selfish policy 
of the c.xarch. With her daughter, the heiress of the Lombard throne, 
her two lovers, her trusty Gepida?, and the spoils of the palace of 
Verona, Rosamond descended the Adige and the Po, and was trans- 
ported by a Greek vessel to the safe harbour of Ravenna. Longinus 
beheld with delight the charms and the treasures of the widow of 
Alboin: her situation and her past conduct might justify the most 
licentious proposals, and she readily listened to the passion of a min- 
ister who, even in the decline of the empire, was respected as the equal 
of kings. The death of a jealous lover was an easy and grateful sacri- 
fice, and as Helnilchis issued from the bath he received the deadly 
potion from the hand of his mistress. The taste of the liquor, its speedy 
operation, and his experience of the character of Rosamond, convinced 
him that he was poisoned; he pointed his dagger to her breast, com- 
pelled her to drain the remainder of the cup, and expired in a few 
minutes with the consolation that she could not survive to enjoy the 
fruits of her wickedness. The daughter of Alboin and Rosamond, with 
the richest spoils of the Lombards, was embarked for Constantinople: 
the surprising strength of Peredeus amused and terrified the Imperial 
court; his blindness and revenge exhibited an imperfect copy of the 
adventures of Samson. By the free suffrage of the nation in the as- 
sembly of I’avla, Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, was elected a.s 
the successor of Alboin. Before the end of eighteen months the throne 
was polluted by a second murder; Clepho was stabbed by the hand of 
a domestic; the regal office was suspended above ten years during the 
minority of his son Autharis, and Italy was divided and oppressed by 
a ducal aristocracy of thirty tyrants.^®" 

When the nephew of Justinian ascended the throne, he proclaimed 
a new era of happiness and glory. Tlie annals of the second Justin 
are marked with disgrace abroad and misery at home. In the West 
the Roman empire was afflicted by the loss of Italy, the desolation of 
Africa,, and the conquests of the Persians. Injustice prevailed both in 
the capital and the provinces: the rich trembled for their property, the 
poor for their safety; the ordinary magistrates were ignorant or venal, 
the occasional remedies appear to have been arbitrary and violent, and 

“ Sec the history of Paul, I. ii. c. aS-.p. I have borrowed some interesting 
circumstance.s Iron; the Liber Pontiflcalis' of Agnellus [c. 4] in Script. Rer. 
Ital. tom ii. p, 124. Of all chronoIoRical guides Muratori is the safest. 

” The original authors for the reign of Justin the younger are Rvagrius. ' 
Hist. Eccles. 1 . V, c. i-re; Theophancs, in Chronograph, p. 204-210 [tom. i. p 
373, ed. Bonn] ; Zonaras, tom. ii. 1 . xiv, [c. 10] p. 70-72; Cedrenus, in 
Compeiid, p, 388-'S02 ftom, i. p. 680-688, ed. Bonn]. 
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the complaints of llic ijcople could no ImiRer 1)0 silenced by the splendid 
names of a lof'islator and a con({ucror. 'I’lic opinion which imputes to 
the prince all Ihc calamilies of his limes may bo countonancod by the 
historian as a serious truth or a salutary prejudire. Yet a candid 
suspicion will arise that the sentiments of Juslin wore jiure and benevo- 
lent, and that he miKht have filled his stalion without reproach if the 
faculties of his mind liad not been impairofl by disease, which deprived 
the emperor of the use of his feel and conlinefl him to the palace, a 
stranser to the complaints of the people and the vices of the govern- 
ment. 'I'he tardy knowle(lj>;e of his own impotence determined him to 
lay down the weiitht of the di.adem, and in the ehoice of a worthy 
substitute he showed .some .symjitoms of a discernin;' and even mag- 
nanimous si)iril. 'I’he only son of Juslin and Sophia died in his infancy; 
their daughter Arabia was the. wife of lUwluarius,"'"' sui)erintendcnt of the 
palace, and afterwards conimaiKler of llie Italian armies, who vainly 
asi)ire<l In confirm the rights of marriage by those of adf>plion. While 
the empire apiuiared an object of desire, Justin was acctislomecl to 
behold will) jealousy and haired his brothers and cousins, the rivals 
of his hopes; nor could ho depend on the gratitude of those, who would 
aeci'pt the purple as a reslilution rather than a gift. Of these com- 
petitors one had been removed by exile, and afterwards by death; and 
the cmjieror liinwelf had inllicfcd .such cruel iiisulls on iinolhcr, that 
he must either dread his rosenlmonl or tlc.spis)' his imtience. This 
domestic aniinosily was refined into a generous resolution of socking a 
suc{’e,s.sor, not in his family, but in the rei)!!!)!!!'; and the artful Sophia 
rccnmmtnuled 'I'ilierius,'’* his faithful etiptiun of the guaials, whose 
virtues and fortune llio emperor might cheri.sh as the fruit of his 
judicious choice. 'I'he ceremony of his elevation to the rank of C’,at.sar or 
Augustus was performed in the iKirtico of the palace in the presence of 
the patriarch and the .senate, juslin collected the remaining strength 
of his mind and Ixuly; but tlie i)oi)nlar behef that his speech was in- 
spired hy the Deity betrays a very humble opinion liotli of the man 
and of the limes.-*'’ “ You l)ehold,” .said the cmiteror, “ the ensigns of 

I jisiiositur <1110 novii.s .sacnc Itmlnariii.s aiil.T. 

Siuvessiu- Miceri intix facUis Cura imlati.- t'oripinis. 
badiKirht.'i is cnumornlod .'umtOR the (le.scviidanis and allies (O' llie Iioiwe of 
.Iii.sii Ilian. A [jimily of nolili: Veuoliaii.s (('.asa lltuhn'ro) Imill I'lnirches ami 
gave ilukfs to the rciailitii’, €i.s early a.s t!ic ninth century; and, if llieir descent 
he admitted, no kliig.s in l‘'in<ijH: can iirodiice a iiedigrre. .so :ini'ieut and illus- 
triim.s. iHicangc, fi’ani. Hy/aiilin. j). <)i7. Anielol du la t.lou.s.saye, (lonvcriic- 
ineiit tie V'enise, loin. ii. ii. 555. 

“‘Tile prai.se tiosUiwed on princes before their eleviitioii i.s the pnre.st and 
most \veij.tUiy._ CorippuB has eeleln-aUul 'I'iU’rins at the lime of the accession 
of Justin ( 1 . i, Yet even a caiilain of the guards might altracl the 

llallery of an African exile. 

'^'iivagriiis (I. v. c. 13) has atltlml the re.proaeh to his ministers. II0 api)lie,s 
this .siieed'i to the ceremony wlieu 'riheriiis ,wa,s invested with llu’ rank of 
t’uisar. The loose exprtjssion, rather than the positive error, of TIicodIuiucs, 
etc., hn.s delayed it to his Jiiyuslan invc.stilure, immediately before tlu- death 
of Tiistin, 
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supreme power. You are about to receive them, not from my hand, but 
from the hand of Ood. Honour them, and from them you will derive 
honour. Respect the empress your mother; you are now her son; 
before, you were her servant. Delight not in blood; abstain from re- 
venge; avoid those actions by which 1 have incurred the public hatred; 
and coirsult the experience, rather tlian the example, of your predeces- 
sor. As a man, 1 have sinned; as a sinner, even in this life, I have 
been severely ininished: hut these servants (and he pointed to his 
ministers), who have abused my confidence and inflamed my passions, 
will appear with me before the tribunal of Christ. I have been dazzled 
by the splendour of the diadem: be thou wise and modest; remember 
what you have been, remember what you are. You see around us your 
slaves and your children; with the authority, assume the tenderness 
of a parent. Love your people like yourself; cultivate the affections, 
maintain the discipline, of the army; protect the fortunes of the rich, 
relieve the necessities of the poor.” ““ The assembly, in silence and in 
tears, applauded the counsels and sympathised with the repentance of 
their prince; the patriarch rehearsed the prayers of the cliurch; Tiberius 
received the diadem on his kneas; and Justin, who in his abdication 
appeared most worthy to reign, addressed the new monarch in the 
following words : — “ If you consent, I live; if you command, I die: 
may the God of heaven and earth infuse into your heart whatever I 
liavc neglected or forgotten.” The four last years of the emperor Justin 
were passed lu Iranciuil obscurity: his conscience was no longer tor- 
mented iiy the remembrance of those duties which he was incapable of 
discharging, and his choice was justified by the filial reverence and 
gratitude of '.riberius. 

Among the virtue.s of Tiberius,"' his beauty (he was one of the tallest 
and most comely of the Romans) might introduce him to the favour 
of Sophia; and the widow of Justin was persuaded that she should pre- 
serve her station and influence under the reign of a second and more 
youthful husband. But if the ambitious candidate had been tempted 
to flatter and dissemble, it was no longer in bis power to fulfil her 
expectations or his own promise. The factions of the hippodrome de- 
manded with some impatience the name of their new empress; both 
the people and Sophia were astonished by the proclamation of Anas- 
tasia, the secret though lawful wife of the emperor Tiberius. Whatever 
could alleviate the disappointment of Sophia, imperial honours, a stately 
palace, a numerous household, was liberally bestowed by the piety of 

“ Theophylact Siniocatta ( 1 . iii. c. ri fp. 136, ccl. Bonn]) declares that he 
ahalt give to posterity the speech of Justin as it was pronounced, without 
altcmptinpr to correct the imperfections of language or rhetoric. Perhaps the 
vain sophist would have been incapable of producing such sentiments. 

”For the character and reign of Tiberius see Evagrius, I. v. c. 13; Theo- 
phylact. 1 . iii. c, 12, etc.; Theophanes, in Chron. p. 210-213 [ed. Par.; tom. 1. p. 
382-38R, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, lom. ii. l..xiv. [c. ii] p. 72; Cedrenus, P;...393 
|tom. i. p. 688, ed. Bonn]; Paul Warnefrid, dc Gestis JLairgobard. J.’ni.. c. 
II, ij, Tlie deacon of Forum Julii appears to have possessed some curious and 
aiithi'ntir fpois 
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her adopted son; on solemn occasions he attended and consulted the 
widow of his hencfaclor, hut her iimhition disdained the vain semblance 
of royalty, and the respectful apiMiUation of mother served to exas- 
perate rather than aiipease the rane <*f an injured woman. While she 
accepted and rciiaid with a courtly smile the fair cxpre.s.sious of regard 
and conridoiice, a secret alliance' was concluded hetween the dowager 
eniprc.ss aiul her ancient enemies; and Ju.stinian, the son of Germanus, 
was emiiloyed as the instrument of her revenge. 'Die [n'ide of the 
reigning house supiiorted with reluctance the dominion of ;i stranger; 
the youth was deservedly i)o[>nlar, his name after the death of Justin 
had been mentioned by a tumultuous faction, and his own submissive 
offer of his head, with a treasure of sixty thousand pounds, might be 
interpreted as an evidence of guilt, or at least of fear. Justinian re- 
ceived a free [lardon and the connnand of the eastern army. The 
Persian monarrli lied lieforc his arms, and the acclamations which ac- 
companied Ids triumph declared him worthy of the purple. Ills artful 
I)atronc.ss had chosen the month of the vintage, while the cmper()r in a 
rural solitude was jicrmittcd to enjoy the ])leasures of a subject. On 
the first intelligence of her designs he returned to ('onstantinoplc, and 
the conspiracy was suppressed hy his prcsenci' and firmness. From the 
[lump and Iioiuiurs which she Jiad abased, .Sophia was reduced to a 
niodcat allowaiiee; 'riherius (lisnii.s.scd her train, interceiited her corre- 
•spondence, and committed to a faithful guard tlie custody of her pensoii. 
Hut the .services of Justinian were not considered hy that excellent 
prince as tin aggravation of lim offences: after a mild rttproof Ills treason 
and ingratitude were forgiven, and it was commonly believed that the 
emperor cntertsiined some thoughts of contracting a double alliance 
with the rival of his tlirnne. 'I'he voice of an angel (such a fable was 
propagated) might reveal to the emperor that he should always triumph 
over his domestic foes, but Tiberius derived a firmer assurance from 
the innocence and generosity of his own mind. 

With tlie odious name of Tiberias he assumcil the more popular 
appellation of (.'onstantinc, and iniitatc'd tlie purer virtues of the An- 
toniiies, After recording the vice or folly of so many Roman princes, 
it is jileasing to repose for a moment on a character conspicuous by 
the qualities of humanity, justice, temperance, and fortitude; to con- 
template a sovereign affable in his palace, pious in the church, impartial 
on the seat of judgment, and victorious, at least by his generals, in the 
Persian war. 'I'he most glorious trophy of his victory consisted in a 
multitude of captives, whom 'Piberius entertained, redeemed, and dis- 
missed to their native homes with the diaritalilc spirit of a Christian 
hero. The merit or misforluncs of his own subjects had a dearer claim 
to his bencliccncc, and he measured his bounty not .so much by their 
expectations as by his own dignity. This maxim, however dangerous 
in a trustee of the public wealth, was balanced by a principle of human- 
ity and justice, which taught him to abhor, as of the basest alloy, the 
gold that was extracted from the tears of the people. For their relief, 
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as often as they had suffered by natural or hostile calamities, he was 
impatient to remit the arrears of the past or the demands of future 
taxes: he sternly rejected the servile offerings of his ministers, which 
were compensated by tenfold oppression; and the wise and equitable 
laws of Tiberius excited the praise and regret of succeeding times. 
Constantinople believed that the emperor had discovered a treasure; 
but his genuine treasure consisted in the practice of liberal economy, 
and the contempt of all vain and superfluous expense. The Romans 
of the East would have been happy if the best gift of heaven, a patriot 
king, had been confirmed as a proper and permanent blessing. But 
in less than four years after the death of Justin, his worthy successor 
sunk into a mortal disease, which left him only sufficient time to restore 
the diadem, according to the tenure by which he held it, to the most 
deserving of his fellow-citizens. He selected Maurice from the crowd 
— a judgment more precious than the purple itself; the patriarch and 
senate were summoned to the bed of the dying prince; he bestowed 
his daughter and the empire, and his last advice was solemnly delivered 
by the voice of the quajstor. Tiberius expressed his hope that the virtues 
of his son and successor would erect the noblest mausoleum to his 
memory. His memory was embalmed by the public affliction; but the 
most sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a new reign, and the 
eyes and acclamations of mankind were speedily directed to the rising 
sun. 

The emperor Maurice derived his origin from ancient Rome;** but 
his immediate parents were settled at Arabissus in Cappadocia, and 
their singular felicity preserved them alive to behold and partake the 
fortune of their august son. The youth of Maurice was spent in the 
profession of arms: Tiberius promoted him to the command of a new 
and favourite legion of twelve thousand confederates; his valour and 
conduct were signalised in the Persian war; and he returned to Con- 
stantinople to accept, as his just reward, the inheritance of the empire. 
Maurice ascended the throne at the mature age of forty-three years; 
and ‘he 'reigned above twenty years over the East and over himself;** 
expelling from his mind the wild democracy of passions, and establish- 
ing (according to the quaint expression of Evagrius) a perfect aris- 
tocracy of reason and virtue. Some suspicion will degrade the testimony 
of a subject, though he protests that his secret praise should never reach 
the ear of his sovereign,*® and some failings seem to place the character 

” It is therefore singular enough that Paul ( 1 . iii. c, 15) should distinguish 
him as the first Greek emperor — primus ex Grsecorum genere in Imperio con- 
stilutus [confirmatus]. His immediate predecessors had indeed been bom m 
the Latin provinces of Europe : and a various reading, in Grsecorum Imperio, 
would apply the expression to the empire rather than the prince. 

* Consult, for the character and reign of Maurice, the fifth and sixth books 
of Evagrius, particularly 1 . vi. c. i; the eight books of his prolix and norm 
history by Theophylact Sftnocatta; Thcophanes, p. 213. etc. [tom. I, p. 288, sqq., 
ed. Bonn! : Zonaras, tom. ii, I. xiv.. [c. la] p. 73: Cedrenus, p. 394 [tom. i. p. 
691, ed. Bonn]. 

AiroKfidrup Siirait ytfSpiiias rify piy ex)^*Kpartlny rSiy w»iuy 1* rqt clittw 
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of Rlruiricr below (he piin-r iiieril of liis predecessor. His cold and re- 
served demeanour mif'lit In* iiiipiilc<l to arrojiance; Jiis justice was not 
always exempt from cruelty, nor his clemency from weakiu'ss; and his 
rifiid economy loo often e.xiiosed him to the rejn-oach of avarice. But 
the rational wishes of an alisoltile monarch must tend to the haiipincss 
of his peoi)le: Mauricci wa.s endowed with si'iise and coiiraf'O to pro- 
mote that happiiie.ss, and Ids administration was directed by the prin- 
ciples and example of 'Tiberius. 'I'he pusillaiiinuty of the Clreeks had 
iiUroducefl .so coinplel(! a .separation lu’tween the oflices of kinjt and of 
^'encral, that a private soldier, wlio had deserved and obtained the 
purple, seldom or never appeared at the head of his armies. Yet the 
em|)eror Maurice enjoyed (lie ftlory of reslorinR the Ter.siaii monarch 
to ids throne; his lieuteiumts wuRed a douhtful war jiRainsl the Avars 
of the Danube; and be east an e3'e of pitjf, of ineffectual pity, on the 
abject and distressful state of his Tlalian proviiiees. 

Krom Italy the em|)erors were incessantly tormented by tales of 
misery and demands of succour, which extorted tlie liimuliatinR con- 
fession of their (wvn weakness. 'I'he expiriuR diRuily (d Rome was only 
marke<l b_v the freedom and ema-Ry of her complaints; “ If you are 
incapable," she .said, “ of deliveriiiR us from the sword of the I-nmbards, 
save us ill least from the Oidiunity of famine.” Tilau'iu.s forRave the 
reproiu'h, and relievi'.d the distress: a sujiidy of corn was transported 
from h'-Ryiit to (Ite 'I'ilmr; and the. Romtin people, invokiiiR the name, 
not of ('aniillus, hut of St. Ikder, repulsed the harhnriaus from their 
walls. But the ndief was iicckleiilal, the tlaiiRer was perpcluiil and 
l>rossiuR; and the clerRy and senate, coIleetiiiR Ijie remains of their 
ancient opulence, a sum of Ihnic lhou.siuul pounds of Rold, despatched 
the patrician I’iuuplu'oiiius to lay their Rifts and their complaints at 
the foot of the Byziinliiie throne. The allenlion of llie court, and the 
forces of the Rust, were diverted by the I’ersian war; bul the jasticc 
of Tihorius apt>lied the suh.siily to the defence of the city; iind he dis- 
missed the patrician with his best advice, either to Ijrilie the T-omhard 
chiefs, or to purehase the. aid of the kitiRS of Rriince. NbtwilhstaadiiiR 
this weak invention, Italy was still afllicted, Rome was aRain liesicged, 
and the suburb of ('lasso, only three miles from Kavomia, was pIllaRcd 
and occupied by the troojis of a simple ilnke of Spolcto. Maurice Rave 
audience to a second deputation of priests aiul senators: the duties and 
the menaces of roliRion were, forcibly urged in the letters of the Roman 
pontiff; and his nuncio, the deacon (ircRory, was alike nualified to solicit 
the powers either of heaven or of the earth. The cin])eror adopted, with 
stronger effect, the measures of his predecessor: some formidable chiefs 
were persuaded to embrace the friendship of the Romans; and one of 
them,' a mild and faithful barbarian, lived and died in the service of 

i{«>l)XiiTT)<re ipuFTOKpaniai' di Iv rot? towrni' Xoyur/un^ sttTiKmjo'ijMwos ,fl. 

vi, c. il. KvaRi'ins oonipo.setl lii.s lu.story in Ihc twelfth year of M.aurin;; and 
he had been so wisely indiscreet that the emperor knew and rewarded Ins 
favourable opinion ft. vi. C. 24). ' ' 
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the exarch: the passes of the Alps were delivered to the Franks; and 
the pope encouraged them to violate, without scruple, their oaths and 
engagements to the misbelievers. Childebert, the great-grandson of 
Clovis, was persuaded to invade Italy by the payment of fifty thousand 
pieces; but, as he had viewed with delight some Byzantine coin of the 
weight of one pound of gold, the king of Auslrasia might stipulate that 
the gift should be rcmlered more worthy of his acceptance by a proper 
mixture of these respectable medals. The dukes of the Lombards had 
provoked by frequent inroads their powerful neighbours of Gaul. As 
soon as they were apprehensive of a just retaliation, they renounced 
their feeble and disorderly independence: the advantages of regal gov- 
ernment, union, secrecy, and vigour, were unanimously confessed; and 
Autharis, the son of Clcpho, had already attained the strength and 
reputation of a warrior. Under the standard of their new king, the 
conquei'fjrs of Italy withstood three successive invasions, one of which 
was led by Childebert himself, the last of the Merovingian race who de- 
scended from the Alps. The first e.xpedition was defeated by tlie 
jealous animosity of the Franks and Alemanni. In the second they were 
vanquished in a bloody battle, with more loss and dishonour than they 
had sustained since the foundation of their monarchy. Impatient for’ 
revenge, they returned a third time with accumulated force, and 
Autharis yielded to the fury of the torrent. The troops and treasures 
of the Lombards were distributed in the walled towns between the Alps 
and the Apenninc. A nation, less sensible of danger than of fatigue and 
delay, soon murmured against the folly of their twenty commanders; 
and the hot vapours of an Italian sun infected with disease those tra- 
montane bodies which had already suffered the vicissitudes of intemper- 
ance and famine. 'I'he powers that were inadequate to llie conquest, 
were more than sufficient for the desolation, of the country; nor could 
the trembling natives distinguish between their enemies and their de- 
liverers. If the junction of the Merovingian and Imperial forces had 
been effected in the neighbourhood of Milan, perhaps they might have 
subverted the throne of the Lombards; but the Franks expected sLx 
days the signal of a flaming village, and the arms of the Greeks were 
idly employed in the reduction of Modena and Parma, which were torn 
from them after the retreat of their transalpine allies. The victorious 
Autharis asserted his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of the 
Rhautian Alps, he subdued the resistance, and rifled the hidden treasures, 
of a sequestered island in the lake of Comum. At the extreme point of 
Calabria, he touched with his spear a column on the sea-shore of 
Rhegium,*" proclaiming that ancient landmark to stand the immovable 
boundary of his kingdom."® 

The Coinmna Rhcffina, in tljc narrowest part of the Faro of Messina, one 
humlred .stadia from Rhcgiuin itself, is frequently mentioned in ancteut geog- 
raphy. Cluver. ftal. Anliq. torn, ii, p. isgsi Lucas Holsten. Annotat. ad Cluver. 
p. .101 ; ’Wcs.seling, Itinerar. p. 10(5. , 

The Greek historians afford some faint hints oJkthc wars of Italy (Mena,n- 
der, in Excerpt. Legal, p. 124, 126 [p. 327, 33i, ed. Bonn] j Theophylact, 1. 111. 
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During a pcriuil of two hundred yeare Italy was unequally divided 
between (he kingdom of the Lombards and (he (exarchate of Ravenna. 
The offices and professions which the jealousy of Constantine had sep- 
arated were united by the indulgence of Justinian; and eighteen succes- 
sive exarchs wtac invested, in the decline of the empire, with the full 
remains of civil, of military, ami even of ecclesiastical jiower. Their 
immediate jurisclic.tion, which was afterwards consecrated as the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, extended over the modern Romagna, the marshes 
or valleys of I'errara and Commachio,''^' five maritime cities from Rimini 
to Ancona, and a second inland T’entaixilis, between the Iladriatic coast 
and the hills of the Apenninc. Three subordinate provinces, of Rome, 
of Venice, and of Naples, which were divided by hostile lands from 
the palace of Ravenna, acknowledged, both in peace and war, the 
supremacy of the exarch. 'Phe duchy of Rome appears to have in- 
cluded the 'I'uscan, Sabine, and T.atin c(mt|uesls of the first four hun- 
dred years of the city, and the limits may be distinctly traced along the 
coast, from Civita Vecchia to Terracina, and with the c,nurse, of the 
Tiber from Amcria and Narni to the jiort of Ostia. 'Phe numerous 
islands from (Irado to Chiozza composed the infant dominion of Venice; 
but the more accessible towns on tlie continent were overthrown by 
the Lombards, who beheld with impotent fury a new capital rising from 
the waves. The power of the. dukes of Naples was eirr.nmscribed by 
the bay and the adjacent isles, Iry the hostile territory of Clnpua, and 
by the Roman colony of Amalphi,*^ whose industrious citizens, by the 
invention of .the mariner’s compass, have unveiled the face of the globe. 
The three islands of Sardinia, (k)rsica, and Sicily still adhered to the 
empire; and the acquisition of the farther (lalabria removed the land- 
mark of Autharis from the shore of Rhegium to the isthmus of Con- 
sentia. In Sardinia the savage mountaineers prc.served the liberty and 
religion of their ancestors; but the husbandmen of Sicily were chained 
to their rich and cultivated soil. Rome was oppressed by the iron 
sceptre of the exarchs, and a Greek, perhaps a eunuch, insulted with 
impunity the ruins of the Capitol. But Naples soon acquired the privi- 
lege of electing her own dukes:"® the independence of Amalphi was the 
fruit of commerce; and the voluntary attachment of Venice was finally 
ennobled by an equal alliance with the Eastern empire. On the map of 
Italy the measure of the e.xarchatc occupies a very inadequate space, 

c. 4 fp. 120, 0(1. Bonnl). 'I'hc Latins are more .satisfactory; and especially 
Paul Warnefrid ( 1 . iii, c. 13-34), who had read the more ancient historie.s of 
Sccundns and Gregory of Tours. }iarouiu.s produces some letters of the popes, 
etc.; and the times are measured by the accurate scale of Pagi and Muratori. 

“The papal advocates, Zacagni and Fontanini, might ju.slly claim tlie vallcy 
or morass of Cotnmachiu as a part of the exarchate, but llie ambition, of 
including Modena, Reggio. Parma, and Placentia, lias darkened a geographical 
(lucstion somewhat, doubtful and obscure. Kven Muratori, as tlie servant of 
the house of Estc, is not free from partiality and prejudice. 

“See Brcnckman, Dissert. Ima. dc Rcpuhlica Amalphit.'uia, p. 1-42, ad calcem 
Hist. Pandect. Florent. 

“Gregor. Magn. h iii. Hpist. 2.1, as, 26, ay. 
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but it included an ample proportion of wealth, industry, and population. 
The most faithful and valuable subjects escaped from the barbarian 
yoke; and the banners of Pavla and Verona, of Milan and Padua were 
displayed in their respective quarters by the new inhabitants of 
Ravenna. The remainder of Italy was possessed by the Lombards; 
and from Pavia, the royal seat, their kingdom was extended to the east, 
the north, and the west, as far as the confines of the Avars, the Bavari- 
ans, and the Franks of Austrasia and Burgundy. In the language of 
modern geography, it is now represented by the Terra Firma of the 
Venetian republic, Tyrol, the Milanese, Piedmont, the coast of Genoa, 
Mantua, Parma, and Modena, the grand duchy of Tuscany, and a large 
portion of the ecclesiastical state from Perugia to the Hadriatic. The 
dukes, and at length the princes, of Beneventum, survived the monarchy, 
and propagated the name of the Lombards. From Capua to Tarentum, 
they reigned near five hundred years over the greatest part of the 
present kingdom of Naples.''® 

In comparing the proportion of the victorious and the vanquished 
people, the change of language will afford the most probable inference. 
According to this standard it will appear that the Lombards of Italy, 
and the Visigoths of Spain, were less numerous than the Franks of 
Burgundians; and the conquerors of Gaul must yield, in their turn, 
to the multitude of Saxons and Angles who almost eradicated the idioms 
of Britain, The modern Italian has been insensibly formed by the mix- 
ture of nations; the awkwardness of the barbarians in the nice manage- 
ment of declensions and conjugations reduced them to the use of "articles 
and auxiliary verbs; and many new ideas have been expressed by Teu- 
tonic appellations. Yet the principal slock of technical and familiar 
words is found to be of Latin derivation;®' and, if we were sufficiently 
conversant with the obsolete, the rustic, and the municipal dialects of 
ancient Italy, we should trace the origin of many terms which might, 
perhaps, be rejected by the classic purity of Rome. A numerous army 
constitutes but a small nation, and the powers of the Lombards were 
soon diminished by the retreat of twenty thousand Saxons, who scorned 
a dependent situation, and returned, after many bold and perilous ad- 
ventures, to their native country.*® The camp of Alboin was of formid- 
able extent, but the e.xtent of a camp would be easily circumscribed 
within the limits of a city; and its martial inhabitants must be thinly 
scattered over the face of a large' country. When Alboin descended from 

“"I have described the state of Italy from the excellent Dissertation of 
Beretti. Gianuone (Istoria Civile, tom. i. p. 374-38?) has followed the learned 
Camillo Pellegrini in the geography of the kingdom of Naples. After the loss 
of the true Calabria the vanity of the Greeks substituted that name instead of 
the more ignoble appellation of Bruttium; and the change appears to have 
taken place before the time of Charlemagne (Eginard, p. 75 [c. i_s]). , 

”Maffei (Verona IlUwtrata, part i. p. 310-321) and Muratori (Antichita 
I'talianc, tom. ii, Dis-sertazione xxxii. xxxtii. p. 71-365) have asserted the native 
claims of the Italian idiom : the former with enthusiasm, tlie latter with dis-' 
rretion : both with iearning, ingenuitv, and tnith. 

Paul, dc Gest. Langobard. 1 . ill. c. 5, 6 , 7 . 
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the Alps, lit! invrslod his lu-phew, the firsi duko of I’riiili, with the 
comniiind of the province and the. [)0o|)l('; hut the iirudent (dsulf would 
have (Inclined lh(‘ daiif>eroiis office, unless he had licen [icrmitled to 
choose., amonfj; the noliles of the Loinlcuds, a sufficient lunnhcv of 
families to form a [lerpetiial colony of soldiers and siilijc'cts. In the 
[ironress of coiKpiesl, I lie same ojition could not be f^ranted to the dukes 
of ib-escia or lierj'amo, of I'avia or 'rurin, of Simleto or llenevenLum; 
hut each of these, and each of their eolleaRues, .settled in his appointed 
district with a hand of followers who re.sorled to his standard in war 
and his tribunal in iieaee. 'I'heir atlaehment was free and lionourable: 
resigning the gifts and henefits which they had accepted, they might 
emigrate with their families into the jurisdiction of anollicr duke; but 
their absence from the kingdom was puni.shed with death, as a crime 
of military desertion.'"’ "I'he posterity of the first eoiKiuerors slrurk a 
deeper root into the soil, which, by every motive of interest and 
honour, they were hound to elefend. A Lomliard was horn the soldier 
of has king and his duki*; iiud the civil assemblies of the nation dis- 
played the banners, and assunii'd the ap]H'lIation, of a regular army. 
Of this army the jiay and the rcvvard.s weri' drawn from the coniiucred 
lirovinci’s; and the distrihulioii, which was not effected till after the 
('ealh of Alboin, is di.sgraeed by tlie foul marks of injustice and rapine, 
hlany of the tuosl wealthy Italians were .slain or banished; the re- 
mainder were divided among the strangers, and a tribuUiry obligation 
was imiiosed (under the name of ho-spitality) of i»aying to the LmnharcLs 
a third part of the fruits of the earth. Within less than seventy years 
this artificial system was aholislied by a more simide and .solid leiuire.'' 
Kither the Roman landlord was expelled by his strong and insolent 
guest, or the uuiiual payment, a third of the produce, was e.xcliangerl 
by a more equitable transaction for an aderpiate .iiropovlion of landed 
property. Under these foreign masters, the business of agriculture, in 
the cultivation of corn, vines, ami olives, was exercised with degener- 
ate skill and industry by the labour of the slaves and natives. Rut 
the occupations of a pastoral life were more pleasing to the idleness 
of the barbarians. In the rich meadows of Vcnelia they restored and 
imtiroved the breed of liorscs, for which that provinrit had once been 
illustrious; and the Italians bchcUl with astonishment a foreign race 

I'ruil, 1 . li. c. ij, ] Ii; eiitls Uiesu families ur aeiuTatioii.s by the TenUmic 
name of J'liru.i, which is likewise lused in the Loiiilianl laws. 'I'lic liuinlilc 
(li'ai'tiu was not insvnsilile of the noliility of liis own rare. See 1, iv. c. 30. 

Comiiare No. 3 and 177 of the I»’i\vs of Holharis. 

” I’aul, t. ii. c.. ,}i, t. iii. 0. 1(1. The laiws of kotliaris, iiromulgaletl A.n. 
do not contain the smallest vesliifo of (hi.s pavinenl of lliirds; Imt they 
lircserve many curious cireiiin.staiu'e.s of the state of Italy and the inaniiurs of 
the fwomhards. 

“’'I’lie studs of Dionysius of .Syracuse, and his frciiuciil victories in the 
Olymjiic. fiaines, had dilTtiscd among llie Grcek.s tlic fame of the Venetian 
horses; but ttic hreed was esliurt in the time of Strabo (I. v. p, ;tJS tp. (212, 
ed. Ca-sauli.!). Gisulf obtained from lii.s uncle gpiierosannn I’ciuartim greges. 
Paul, 1 , ii. c. (j. The Lombards aftcrward.s introduced caballi silvatici — wild 
hor8‘'« Paul. 1 iv c It. 
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of oxen or buffaloes.'’' The depopulation of Lombardy, and the increase 
of forests, afforded an ample range for the pleasures of the chase.“ 
That marvellous art which teaches the birds of the air to acknowledge 
the voice, and c.\'cculc the commands, of their master had been unknown 
to the ingenuity of the Greeks and Romans.'"'' Scandinavia and Scythia 
produce the boldest and most tractable falcons:'"' they were tamed and 
educated by the roving inliabitanLs, always on horseback and in the 
field. This favourite amusement of our ancestors was introduced by the 
barbarians into the Roman provinces: and the laws of Italy esteem the 
sword and the hawk as of equal dignity and importance in the hands 
of a noble Lombard.*^ 

So rapid was the influence of climate and example, that the Lombards 
of the fourth generation surveyed with curiosity and affright the por- 
traits of their savage forefathers.'"' Their heads were shaven behind, 
but the shaggy locks hung over their eyes and mouth, a'nd a long beard 
represented (he name and character of the nation. Their dress con- 
sisted of loose linen garments, after the fashion of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which were decorated, in their opinion, with broad stripes of variegated 
colours. The legs and feet were clothed in long hose and open sandals, 
and even in (he security of peace a trusty sword was constantly girt 

■“‘Tunc (a.ii. S(j6) iirimanij hubali in Ilaliam clelatl Italiie populis miraciiln 
fuerc (J’atil Warnofrkl, 1 . tv. c. n). The buffaloes, whose native climate 
appears to he Africa tind India, arc unknown to Europe, except in Italy, where 
they are numerous and useful. The ancients were ignorant of those animals, 
unless Aristotle (J-fi.st. Aniin. 1 . ii. c. i, p. 58, Paris, 178J) has described them 
as tlie wild oxen of Arachosin. Sec J’.uffon, Hist. Naturclle, tom. xi. and 
Supplement, tom. vi. Hist. Generale des Voyages, tom. i. p. Jr, 481, ii. 105, iii. 
291, iv. 2.(4, 461, V. n.ij, vi. 491, viii. 400, x. 666; Pennants Quadrupedes, 

р. 24; Diclionnairc d'llist. Naturellc, par Valmont dc Bomare, tom. ii. p. 74. 
Yet I must not conceal the suspicion that Paul, by a vulgar error, may have 
applied the name of hubalus to the aurochs, or wild bull, of ancient Germany. 

'** Consult the twcuty-llr.st Dissertation of Muratori, 

“Their ignorance i.s proved by the silence even of those who professedly 
treat of the arts of hunting and the history of anim:ils. Aristotle (Hist. 
Animal. I. ix. c. 36, tom. i. p. 586, and tlie Notes of his last editor, M. Camus, 
tom. ii. p. 314), Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1 . x. c. to), Aillian (de Natur. Animal. 1 . 11 . 

с. 42), and perhaps Homer (Otlyss. xxii. 302-306), describe with astonishment 
a tacit league and common chase between the hawks and the Thracian fowlens. 

"Particularly the gerfaut, or gyrfalcon, of the size of a small_ eagle. See 
the animated description of bl. de IJulTon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xvi. p. 239, etc. 

" Script. Rerum Ilalicanun, tom. i. part ii. p. 129. This is tlic sixteenth 
law of the emperor Ixiwi.s the Pious. His father aiarlcmagnc had falconers 
in his household as well as huntsmen (Memoires sur I’Ancienne Chcvalerie, 
par M. dc St. Palaye, tom. iii. p. 17s). .1 observe in the Laws of Rotharis 
a more early mention of the art of hawking (No. 322) ; and in Gaul, in the 
fifth century, it is celebrated by Sidoniiis Apollinaris among -the talents of 
Avitus (202-207). 

" The epitaph of Droctulf (Paul, 1 . iii. c. 19) may be applied to many of his 
countrymen ; — 

Tcrribilis visu facies, sed mente benignus 
Longaque robusto pectorc barba fnit. 

The portraits of the old Lombards rai^t still be seen in the palace of Monza, 
twelve miles from Milan, which had been founded or' restored by queen 
Theudolinda (I. iv. Z2, 23). See .Muratori, tom. i. dissertaz. xxiii. p. 300. 
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to tlicir siflc. Yot this straiiKo apparel and horrid aspect often concealed 
a seuLle and generous disposition; and as soon as the rage of battle 
had subsided, (he captives and subjects were sometimes surprised by 
the humaiii(y of the victor. 'I'lie vices of the r.onibards were the effect 
of i>assi(in, of ignorance, of intoxication; their virlues are (he more 
laudable, as they were not affected by llv bypocri.sy of social manners, 
nor imposed by the rigid constraint of laws ami education. T should 
not be uppn'heiisive of deviating from my .subject, if it were in my 
power to delineate (be private life of the cominerors of Italy; and T 
shall relate with pleasure (lie adventurous gallantry of Autharis, which 
breathes the (rue spirit of chivalry and romance."’ After the loss of 
his promisetl bride, a Merovingian prinee,ss, he sought in mairiage the 
daughter of the king of Havana, anti (laril)ald accept e:l the alliance 
of the Italian monarch. InipaticiiL of (he slow i>rogress of negotiation, 
(he ardent, lover escaped from his palace aiul visited the court of Bava- 
ria in the train of his own cmlnssy. At the public aiulience the unsl 
known stranger advanced to the thrtme, and informed (laribald that 
the ambassador was iiuleeil the minister of state, but that ho alone 
was (lie friend of Aulharis, who had (rusted him with the delicate com- 
mission tif making a faithful report of the eharms of his spouse. Theii- 
delinda was summoned to undergo this important e.'camination, and, 
after a pause of .silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of Italy, and 
humbly reiiuested (hat, according to the custom of the nation, she 
would iiresent a cup of wine to the first of her new subjects. By the 
commaml of her father she obeyed: Autharis received the cup in his 
turn, and, in restoring it to the prinaws, he secretly touched her hand, 
and drew Ids own Unger over his face and lips, la the evening Theti- 
deliiula imparted to her nurse the indi.screel familiarity of the stranger, 
and was comforted by the assurance that such boldness could proceed 
only from (he king her husband, who, by Ids beauty and courage, 
appeared worthy of her love. The andiassadons were disniissccl: no 
sooner did they reach the conluics of Italy than Aulharis, raising himself 
on his horse, darted his ballle-axc against a tree with incomparable 
strength and dexterity: “ Such,” said be to the astonished Bavarians, 
" such are the strokes of the king of the Lombarcb.” On the approach 
of a French army, tlaribald and his daughter took refuge in the domin- 
ions of their ally, and the marriage was consimimaled in the jialacc of 
Verona. At the end of one year it was dlssolveil by the flcath of Au- 
tharis; but the vir(ue,s of 'riieudelinda had endeared her to the na- 
tion, and she was permitted to bestow, with her hand, the sceptre of 
the Italian kingdom. 

“'.I'hc .'ilory of Aiiltuiriii and Theuilcliiula i.s iTlatotl by I'aid, 1. iii. 29, 
•Fi; and any fraRmont of Bavarian antiquity oxcilr-i die iinlofalijyahlc diligence 
of the Count tie Hu.nt, Hist, dcs J’cu|)lea dc riCiirtiFc, toiii. si. ii, SQS'tiSS, 
tom. xii, p. 

“Giannone (.latoria Civile di Nnp«)li, tuni. i. p, ha.'f justly censured the 
Uiipertinencc of Boccaccio (Gio. .jii. Novel. 2 ), who, without right, or truth, 
or pretence, has i^ivcu the piciu.s queen Thcudeltnda to the arm.s of a muleteer. 
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li'rom this fact, as well as from similar events,” ‘ it is certain that the 
Lombards possessed freedom to elect their sovereign, and sense to de- 
cline the frequent use of that dangerous privilege. The public revenue 
arose from the produce of land and the profits of justice. When tlie 
independent dukes agreed that Autharis should ascend the throne of 
his father, they endowed the regal office with a fair moiety of their 
respective domains. The proudest nobles aspired to the honours of 
servitude near the person of their prince; he rewarded the fidelity of 
his vassals by the precarious gift of pensions and benefices, and atoned 
for the injuries of war by the rich foundation of monasteries and 
churches. In peace a judge, a leader in war, he never usurped the 
powers of a sole and absolute legislator. The king of Italy convene:! 
the national assemblies in the palace, or more probably in the fields, 
of i’avia; his great council was composed of the persons most eminent 
by their birth and dignities: but the validity, as well as the execution, 
of their decrees depended on the approbation of the jaithjul peoplej 
the forhmate. army of the Lombards. About fourscore years after the 
conquest of Italy their traditional customs were transcribed in Teu- 
tonic I.atin,”“ and ratified by the consent of the prince and people; 
some new regulations were introduced, more suitable to their present 
condition; the example of Rolharis was imitated by the wisc.sl of his 
successors: and the laws of the Lombards have been esteemed the least 
imperfect of the barbaric codes.®’ Secure by their courage in tlie pos- 
session of liberty, these rude and hasty legislators were incapable of 
balancing the powers of the constitution, or of discussing the nice 
theory of political government. Such crimes as threatened the life of 
the sovereign or the safety of the stale were adjudged worthy of death; 
but their attention was principally confined to the defence of the per- 
son and properly of tlie subject. According to the strange jurispru- 
dence of the times, the guilt of blood might be redeemed by a fine; 
yet the high price of nine hundred pieces of gold declares a just sense of 
the value of a simple citizen. Less atrocious injuries, a wound, a frac- 
ture, a blow, an opprobious word, were measured with scrupulous and 
almost ridiculous diligence; and the prudence of the legislator encour- 
aged the ignoble practice of bartering honour and revenge for a pecu- 
niary compensation. The ignorance of the Lombards in the state of 
Paganism or Christianity gave implicit credit to the malice and mis- 
chief of witchcraft: but the judges of the seventeenth century might 
have been instructed and confounded by the wisdom of Rdtharis, who 

” Paxil, 1 . iii. c. i6. The first dissertations of Muratori, and the first volume 
of Giannonc's history, may be consulted for the state of the kingdom of 
Italy. 

“The most accurate edition of the Laws of the Lombards is to be found 
in the Scriptorcs Rcrum Italicarum, tom. i. part ii. n. 1-181, collatcd from the 
most ancient MSS., and illustrated by the critical notes of Muratori, 

“Montesquieu, Esprit dcs Loix, 1 . xxyiii. c. i. Les loix dcs Bourguignons 
sont 'asscz judicieuses; cellc.4 dc Rotharis et de$ autres princes Lombards le ' 
sont encore plus. 
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derides the absurfl sii])erslitinn, and prolccls (he wreldn'd victims of 
|u)])iil:ir or judicial cruel ly.'"' 'I'he same spiriL of a li'Kislalor superior 
(o his aKo and country may he ascribed to biut[iran(l, who condemns 
while he lolerates the impious and inveterate abuse of diii'ls/"' o!)serving, 
from his own esjterience, that the jnster cause had often been oppressed 
by successful violence. Whatever nn'ril may be discov('recl in the 
laws of the Lombards, they are the genuine fruit of the reason of the 
barbarians, who never admitted the liishojts of Italy to a .seat in their 
lejfislat iv(‘ councils, liul the succession of their hint's is marked with 
virtue and ability; the troubled series of tlieir annals i,s ailorned with 
fair intervals of peace, order, amt domestic hapi)iness; aiul the Italians 
enjoyed a milder and more equitable ftovi'roment than any of the other 
kinf'doms which had been founderl on the ruins of the Western em- 
pire. 

Amidst the Jirms of the. Lombards, ami under the dei)otism of the 
Greeks, we aKain intiuire into the fate of Rome,'’* which had reached, 
about the close of the sixth century, the lowest period of her depres- 
sion. l!y the removal of the seat of empire and the surce.ssive less of 
the provinces, the soiiires of inihlic ami private oimlencc were ex- 
iunistod; tlio lofty tree, und(‘r who.se .shade the nations of the earth had 
r(![)oaed, wtis deprived of its leaves and hninehes, and the sapless trunk 
was l<‘ft to willuir on the t'rouml. 'rhe minist(*rs of command and the 
inessonj'er.s of victory no loiif'cr met on the Aitpian or Idaniinian way, 
and the liostile approach of tlie Lomhanis wtis often felt and con- 
timially feared. Tlu; inhahitants of ti iwleiit and peaceful capilal, who 
visit without an aii.xiotis thought the garden of the iuljiicenl, country, 
will faintly picture in their fancy the distress of the Romans: they 
shut nr opened their (tales with a Iremhlinn hand, beheld from the 
walls the llames of their houses, and heard the lamentations of their 
hrethreu, who were coupled togetlier like dogs, iuid draititixl away into 
distant slavery beyond Ihe sea and Ihe nimmlains. Such incessant 
alarms must annihil.'ile Ihe pleasures and interrupt the laljours of a 
rural life; ami the ( 'timiKiRna of Rome was speedily reduced to the 
stiite of a drctiry wiUlerness, in which Ihe land is barren, tl\e waters are 
impure, and the air is infectious, (hiriosily and anthifion no longer 

“ .See Lcrcs Rolluris, No. 37(j, p. q?. Strina is nsnl tui the ntiiiu! of a witdi. 
It is of lliu pure.st chissie iinain tlioral. eiiod. v. ao; I’elroii. e. 134): and 
from the word.s of I’etrouiu.s (.riua' .slriptcs eonieileriml iiervos tiio.s?) it may 
he inferred that the iirejudire was of Ualiau rather than iiarharie extraction. 

"''(Juia iocerti suiiia.s du judicio IH'i, et nmllos audtvinnis jicr inif'tiam sine 
ju.sta causa .suam eaa.sam perdere. Soil iiropter cim.stietiidinein ncniem nostram 
[,au|.>ol)anlonim leKeni iinpiatn vetarc non iio.ssmnus. See p. 74, No. dj, of 
the Laws of Liutprand, pi'onutlK'al'ed A.i». 7J4. 

"'Read the history of I’atd Warnetrid; iiartienlarly 1 . iii. c. 16. Baronins 
rejecl.s tlie (iraise, wliich apiiear.s to coiilnKlict the invectives, of pope GrcRory 
the Great: hot Miiratori (Annali d’ltalin, tom. v. p, 2(7), 'presumes to iii- 
simiate that the saint may have nuiKnilied the faults of Arihu.s and enemies. 

"’ 1 ’hc i):tssatrea of the homilies of Grcp.ory which rei)resent the miscrahlc 
stale of tlie city and country are tran.scrihed in the Annals of Baronins, 
A.i). 500, No. t6, A.n, . 5 ejs, No. a, etc. etc. 
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altractpcl the nations to the capital of the world; but, if chance or 
necessity directed the steps of a wandering stranger, he contemplated 
with horror the vacancy and solitude of the city, and might be tempted 
to ask, where is the senate, and where are the people? In a season of 
excessive rains the Tiber swelled above its banks, and rushed witli irre- 
sistible violence into the valleys of the seven hills. A pestilential 
disease arose from the stagnation of the deluge, and so rapid was the 
contagion that fourscore persons expired in an hour in the midst of a 
solemn procession which implored the mercy of Heaven.’'”' A society 
in which marriage is encouraged and industry prevails soon repairs the* 
accidental losses of pestilence and war; but, as the far greater part of 
the Romans was condemned to hopeless indigence and celibacy, the 
depopulation was constant and visible, and the gloomy enthusiasts 
might expect the a])proaching failure of the human race.'"”’ Yet the 
number of citizens still exceeded the measure of subsistence: their 
precarious fond was supplied from the harvests of Sicily or Egypt, and 
the frequent repetition of famine betrays the inattention of the emperor 
to a distant province. The edifices of Rome were exposed to the same 
ruin and decay; the mouldering fabrics were easily overthrown by 
inundations, tempests, and earthquakes; and the monks, who had occU' 
pied the most advantageous stations, exulted in their base triumph over 
the ruins of antiquity It is commonly believed that pope Gregory 
the First attacked the temples and mutilated the statues of the city; 
that, by (he command of the barbarian, the Palatine library was reduced 
to ashes, and that the history of Livy was the peculiar mark of his 
absurd and mischievous fanaticism. The writings of Gregory himself 
reveal his imjilacabic aversion to the monuments of classic genius, and 
he points his severest censure against the profane learning of a bishop 
who taught the art of grammar, studied the Latin poets, and pronounced 
with the same voice the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ. But 
the evidence of his destructive rage is doubtful and recent: the Temple 
of Peace or the Theatre of Marccllus have been demolished by the 
slow operation of ages, and a formal proscription would have multi- 
plied the copies of Virgil and Livy in the countries which were not 
subject to the ecclesiastical dictator.®'- 

“’The iimmlation and plague were reported by a deacon, whom his bishop, 
Gregory of Toiii's, had despatched to Rome for some relics. The ingenious 
mes.scngor embellished his tide and the river with a great dragon and a train 
of little serpents (Greg. Turon. I. x. c. i). 

““Gregory of Rome (Dialog. 1. ii. c. 15 ) relates a memorable prediction of 
St.' Benedict. Roma a Gcntillb'us fgentibus] )ion e.xlcrminahitur sed terapes- 
tatihus, coruscis turhinibus ac terrm rootu [fatigata| in scractipsa raarcescet. 
Such a projihccy melts into true history, and becomes the evidence of the 
fact after which if was invented. 

'"Quia in nno sc ore cum Jovis laudibiis, Chrisli laudes non capiuiit, et 
qiiam grave netanduinriuo sit episcopis cancrc quod uec laico rcligioso con- 
veniat, ipse coiisidera (1. ix. Ep. 4 ). Thc_ writings of Gregory himself attest 
his innocence of any classic taste or 'literature. ' , 

“■Baylc (Dictionnaire Critique, tom. ii. p. .SqS, 599). hi a very good article 
of Grigoire I., has quoted, for the buildings and statues, Plalina m Gregorio I. ; 
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Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Rome might 
have been erased from the earth, if the city had not been animated by 
a vital principle, which again restored her to honour and dominion. A 
vague tradition was embraced, that two Jewish teachers, a tent-maker 
and a fisherman, had formerly been executed in the circus of Nero, and 
at the end of five hundred years their genuine or fictitious relics were 
adored as the Palladium of Christian Rome. The pilgrims of the East 
and West resorted to the holy threshold; but the shrines of the apostles 
were guarded by miracles and invisible terrors, and it was not without 
“fear that the pious catholic approached the object of his worship. It 
was fatal to touch, it was dangerous to behold, the bodies of the 
saints; and those who, from the purest motives, presumed to disturb 
the repose of the sanctuary were aiffrighted by visions or punished with 
sudden death. The unreasonable request of an empress, who wished 
to deprive the Romans of their sacred treasure, the head of St. Paul, 
was rejected with the deepest abhorrence; and the pope asserted, most 
probably with truth, that a linen which had been sanctified in the 
neighbourhood of his body, or the filings of his chain, which it was 
sometimes easy and sometimes impossible to obtain, possessed an equal 
degree of miraculous virtue.®^ But the power as well as virtue of the 
apostles resided with living energy in the breast of their successors: 
and the chair of St. Peter was filled under the reign of Maurice by the 
first and greatest of the name of Gregory.®® His grandfather Felix had 
himself been pope, and, as the bishops were already bound by the law 
of celibacy, his consecration must have been preceded by the death of 
his wife. The parents of Gregory, Sylvia and Gordian, were the noblest 
of the senate and the most pious of the church of Rome; his female 
relations were numbered among the smnts and virgins, and his own 
figure, with those of his father and mother, were represented near three 

for the Palatine library, John of Salisbury (de Nugis Curialium, 1 . ii, c. 26) ; 
and for Livy, Antoninus of Florence: the oldest of the three lived in the 
twelfth century. 

“Gregor. 1 . ill, Epist. 24, Indict. la, etc. [ 1 . iv. Ep, 30, cd. Bcnecl.]. From 
the Epistles of Gregory, and the eighth volume of the Annals of Baronins, 
the pious reader may collect the particles of holy iron which were inserted 
in keys or crosses of gold, and distributed in Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, 
Constantinople, and Egypt. The pontifical smith _ who handled the fde 
must have understood the miracles which it was in his own power to operate 
or withhold ; a circumstance which abates the superstition of Gregory at the 
expense of his veracity. 

“ Besides the Epistles of Gregory himself, which are methodised by Dupin 
(nibliothe(|ue Ecclfe. tom. v. p. 103-126), we have three Lives of the pope; 
the two first written in the eighth and ninth centuries (de Triplici Vita 
St. Greg. Preface to the fourth volume of the Benedictine edition) by the 
deacons Paul (p. 1-18) and John (p, 19-188), and containing much original, 
though doubtful, evidence; the third, a long and laboured compilation by the 
Benedictine editors (p. 199-303). 'Hie Annals of Baronius are a copious but 
])artial history. His papal prejudices are tempered by the good sense of 
Fleury fHist. Eccles. tom. viii.J, and his chronology has been rectified by the 
criticism of Pagi and Muraton. 
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hundred years in a family portrait which he offered to the monastery 
of St. Andrew. The design and colouring of this picture afford an hon- 
ourable testimony that the art of painting was cultivated by the Italians 
of the sixth century; but the most abject ideas must be entertained of 
their taste and learning, since the epistles of Gregory, his sermons, and 
his dialogues, are the work of a man who was second in erudition to 
none of his contemporaries:”" his birth and abilities had raised him to 
the office of pracfect of the city, and he enjoyed the merit of renounc- 
ing the pomp and vanities of this world. His ample patrimony was 
dedicated to the foundation of seven monasteries,'"' one in Rome and 
six in Sicily; and it was the wish of Gregory that he might be unknown 
in this life and glorious only in the next. Yet his devotion, and it might 
be sincere, pursued the path which would have been chosen by a crafty 
and ambitious statesman. The talents of Gregory, and the splendour 
which accompanied his retreat, rendered him dear and useful to the 
church, and implicit obedience has been always inculcated as the first 
duty of a monk. As soon as he had received the character of deacon, 
Gregory was sent to reside at the Byzantine court, the nuncio or min- 
ister of the apostolic see; and he boldly assumed, in tire name of St. 
Peter, a tone of independent dignity which would have been criminal 
and dangerous in the most illustrious layman of the empire. He re- 
turned to Rome with a just increase of reputation, and, after a short 
exercise of the monastic virtues, he was dragged from the cloister to 
the papal throne by the unanimous voice of the clergy, the senate, and 
the people. He alone resisted, or seemed to resist, his own elevation; 
and his humble petition that Maurice would be pleased to reject the 
choice of the Romans could only serve to exalt his character in the 
eyes of the emperor and the public. When the fatal mandate was pro- 

John the deacon has described them like an eye-witness ( 1 . iv. c. 83, 84) ; 
and his description is illustrated by Angelo Kocca, a Roman antiquary (St. 
Greg. Opera, tom. iv. p. 312-326), who observes that some mosaics of the 
popes of the seventh century arc still preserved in the old churches of Rome 
(p. 321-323). The same walls which repre.scnterl Gregory’s family are now 
decorated with the martyrdom of St. Andrew, the noble contest of Domeni- 
chino and Guido. 

“Disciplinis vero liberalibus, hoc cst grammatica, rhetorka, dialectica ita 
a pucro est instilulus, ut quamvis eo tempore florcrent adhuc Roms sludja 
literarum, tameu nulli in urbe ipsa secundiis putarctur, Paul. Diacon. in Vit. 
S. Gregor, c. 2. 

“The liencdictines (Vit. Greg. 1 . i. pi 203-208) labour to reduce the mon- 
asteries of Gregory within the rule of tlieir own order; but, as the question 
is confessed to be doubtful, it is clear that these powerful monks are in the 
wrong. Sec Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. iii, p.,145; a work of merit: 
the sense and learning belong to the author— his prejudices are those of his 
profession. 

Monastcrhim Gregorianum in ejusdeni Beati Gregorii sdibus ad clivura 
Scauri propc ecclesiam SS. Johannis et Pauli in honorem St, Andres (John, 
in Vit. Greg, I, i. c. 6; Greg, 1 . vii, Epist. 13). This house and monastery were- 
situate on the side of the Cslian hill which fronts the Palatine; they are 
now occupied by the Camaldoli : San Gregorio triumphs, and St, Andrew has 
retired to a small chapel. Nardini, Roma Antica, I. iii, c. 6, p. ,100; Des- 
erizione di Roma, tom. i. p. 442-446. 
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claimed, Gregory solicited the aid of some friendly merchants to coiv 
vey him in a basket beyond the gates of Rome, and modestly con- 
cealed himself some days among the woods and mountains, till his 
retreat was discovered, as it is said, by a celestial light. 

'J'he pontificate of Gregory the Great, which lasted thirteen years, 
six months, and ten days, is one of the most edifying periods of the 
history of the church. His virtues, and even his faults, a singular mix- 
ture of simplicity and cunning, of pride and humility, of sense and 
superstition, were happily suited to his station and to the temper of 
the times. In his rival, the patriarch of Constantinople, he condemned 
the antichristian title of universal bishop, which the successor of St. 
Peter was too haughty to concede and too feeble to assume; and the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Gregory was confined to the triple char- 
acter of Bishop of Rome, Primate of Italy, and Apostle of the West. 
He ficqucntly ascended the pulpit, and kindled, by his rude though 
pathetic eloquence, the congenial passions of his audience; the language 
of the Jewish prophets was interpreted and applied; and the minds 
of a people depressed by their present calamities were directed to the 
hopes and fears of the invisible world. His precepts and example de- 
fined the model of the Roman liturgy;'"* the distribution of the parishes, 
the calendar of festivals, the order of processions, the service of the 
priests and deacons, the variety and change of sacerdotal garments. 
Till the last days of his life he officiated in the canon of the mass, 
which continued above three hours: the Gregorian chant**" has pre- 
served the vocal and instrumental music of the theatre, and the rough 
voices of the barbarians attempted to imitate the melody of the Roman 
school.'^'’ Experience had shown him the efficacy of these solemn and 
pompous rite.s to soothe the distress, to confirm the faith, to mitigate 
the fierceness, and to dispel the dark enthusiasm of the vulgar, and he 
readily forgave their tendency to promote the reign of priesthood and 
superstition. The bishops of Italy and the adjacent islands acknowl- 
edged the Roman pontiff as their special metropolitan. Even the 

“’The Lord's iirayer consists of half a dozen lines; the Sacramentarius and 
Autiphonarius of Gregory fill 8Bo folio jjages (tom. iii. P. i. p. 1-880); yet 
these only constitute a part of the Ordu Romanus, which Mabillon ha.s 
illustrated anil Flcury ha.s abridged (Hist. Eccics. tom. viii. p. 139-132). 

'■”! learn from the Abbe Dubos _ (keflc.xioiis snr la Poesie el la Peinture, 
toin. iii. p. 174, 17s) that the simplicity of the Anibro.sian chant was confined 
to four modes, while the more perfect harmony of the GrcBorian comprised 
tlie eight modes or fifteen chords of the ancient music. He observes (p. 332) 
that the connoi.sseurs admire the preface and many passages of the Gregorian 
office. 

’"'John the deacon (in Vlt. Cireg. I. ii. .c. 7) expresses the early contempt 
of the Italians for tramontane singing. Alpina scilicet corpora vocum suarum 
lonitruis altisone perstrepentia, suscepta: tuodulatiouis dulccdinem proprie Jion 
resultant: ciuia biUult giitturis barbara feritas duni inflexioiiibus el repercii,s- 
sionibus mitem nililur edcre canlileiiatn, natural! quodam fragnre, quasi 
plaustra per gradus confuse soiiantia, rigidas voce.s jactat, etc. .In the 
time of Charlemagne, the Franks, though with some reluctance, admitted the 
justice of the reproach. Muratori, Dissert xxv. 
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existence, the union, or the translation of episcopal seats was decided 
by his absolute discretion: and his successful inroads into the provinces 
of Greece, of Spain, and of Gaul, might countenance the more lofty 
pretensions of succeeding popes. He interposed to prevent the abuses 
of popular elections; his jealous care maintained the purity of faith 
and discipline; and the apostolic shepherd assiduously watched over 
the faith and discipline of the subordinate pastors. Under his reign 
the Arians of Italy and Spain were reconciled to the catholic church, 
and the conquest of Britain reflects less glory on the name of Ctesar 
than on that of Gregory the First. Instead of six legions, forty monks 
were embarked for that distant island, and the pontiff lamented the 
austere duties which forbade him to partake the perils of their spiritual 
warfare. In less than two years he could announce to the archbishop 
of Alexandria that they had baptised the king of Kent with ten thou- 
sand of his Anglo-Saxons; and that the Roman missionaries, like those 
of the primitive church, were armed only with spiritual and super- 
natural powers. The credulity or the prudence of Gregory was always 
disposed to confirm the truths of religion by the evidence of ghosts, 
miracles, and resurrections;''^ and posterity has paid to Ms memory 
the same tribute which he freely granted to the virtue of his own or 
the preceding generation. The celestial honours have been liberally 
bestowed by the authority of the popes, but Gregory is the last of their 
own order whom they have presumed to inscribe in the calendar of 
saints. 

Their temporal power insensibly arose from the calamities of the 
times; and the Roman bishops, who have deluged Europe and Asia with 
blood, were compelled to reign as the ministers of charity and peace. 
I. The church of Rome, as it has been formerly observed, was endowed 
with ample possessions in Italy, Sicily, and the more distant provinces; 
and her agents, who were commonly subdeacons, had acquired a civil 
and even criminal jurisdiction over their tenants and husbandmen. 
The successor of St. Peter administered his patrimony witlr the temper 
of a vigilant and moderate landlord;^® and the epistles of Gregory are 
filled with salutary instructions to abstain from doubtful or vexatious 
lawsuits, to preserve the Integrity of weights and measures, to grant 
every reasonable delay, and to reduce the capitation of the slaves of 
the glebe, who purchased the right of marriage by the payment of an 

_”A French critic (Petrus Gussanvillus, Opera, tom, ii. p. 105-112) has 
vindicated the right of Gregory to the entire nonsense of tlie Dialogues. 
Dupin (tom. v. p. 138) does not think that any one will vouch for the truth 
of all these miracles : I should like to know how vtany of them he believed 
himself. 

.”Baronius is unwilling to expatiate on the care of the patrimonies, lest 
he should betray that they consisted not of kingdmns but farms. The French 
writers, _the Denedictmc editors (tom. iv. I. iii. p. 273, etc.), and Fleury 
(tom. viii. p. 29, etc.), arc not afraid of entering into these humble, though 
useful, details; and the humanity of Fleury dwells on the social virtues of 
Gre<rory. 
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arbitrary fineJ" The rent or the produce of these estates was trans- 
ported to the mouth of the Tiber, at the risk and expense of the pope: 
in the use of wcaltli he acted like a faithful steward of the church and 
the poor, and liberally applied to their wants the inexhaustible resources 

of abstinci.iu older. The voluminous account of his receipts and 

disbursements was kept above three hundred years in the Lateran, as 
the model of Christian economy. On the four great festivals he divided 
their cjuarterly allowance to the clergy, to his domestics, to the mon- 
asteries, the churches, the places of burial, the almshouses, and the 
hospitals of Rome, and the rest of the diocese.'^' On the first day of 
every month he distributed to the poor, according to the season, their 
stated portion of corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, fish, fresh provi- 
sions, clothes, and money; and his treasurers were continually sum- 
moned to satisfy, in his name, the extraordinary demands of indi- 
gence and merit. The instant distress of the sick and helpless, of 
strangers and pilgrims, was relieved by the bounty of each day and of 
every hour; nor would Uie pontiff indulge himself in a frugal repast 
till he had sent the dishes from his own table to some objects deserving 
of his compassion. The misery of the times had reduced the nobles 
and matrons of Rome to accept, without a blush, the benevolence of 
the church: three thousand virgins received their food and raiment from 
the hand of their benefactor ; and many bishops of Italy escaped from 
the barbarians to the hospitable threshold of the Vatican. Gregory 
might justly be styled the Father of his country; and such was the 
extreme sensibility of his conscience, that, for the death of a beggar 
who had perished in the streets, he interdicted himself during several 
days from the exercise of sacerdotal functions. 11. The misfortunes of 
Rome involved the apostolical pastor in the business of peace and war; 
and it might be doubtful to himself whether piety or ambition prompted 
him to supply the place of his absent sovereign. Gregory awakened 
the emperor from a long slumber; exposed the guilt or incapacity of the 
exarch and his inferior ministers; complained that tlie veterans were 
withdrawn from Rome for the defence of Spoleto; encouraged the Ital- 
ians to guard their cities and altars; and condescended, in the crisis 
of danger, to ntime the tribunes and to direct the operations of the 
provincial troops. But the martial spirit of the pope was checked by 
the scruples of humanity and religion: the imposition of tribute, though 
it was employed in the Italian war, he freely condemned as odious and 
oppressive; whilst he protected, against the Imperial edicts, the pious 
cowardice of the soldiers who deserted a military for a monastic life. 
If we may credit his own declarations, it would have been easy for 
Gregory to exterminate tlie Lombards by their domestic factions, with- 
out leaving a king,, a duke, or a count, to save that unfortunate nation 

” I much suspect that this pecuniary fine on the marriages of villains pro- 
iluced the famous, and often fabulous, right, rfe cuissage, dc marquette, etc. 
With the consent of her husband, a handsome bride might commute the pay- 
ment in the arms of a young landlord, and the mutual favour might afford 
a precedent of local rather than legal tyranny. 
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from the vengeance of their foes. As a Christian bishop, he preferred 
the salutary offices of peace; his mediation appeased the tumult of 
arms; but he was too conscious of the arts of the Greeks and the pas- 
sions of the Lombards to engage his sacred promise for the observance 
of the truce. Disappointed in the hope of a general and lasting treaty, 
he presumed to save his country without the consent of the emperor 
or the exarch. The sword of the enemy was suspended over Rome; 
it was averted by the mild eloquence and seasonable gifts of the pontiff, 
who commanded the respect of heretics and barbarians. The merits 
of Gregory were treated by the Byzantine court with reproach and 
insult; but in the attachment of a grateful people he found the purest 
reward of a citizen, and the best right of a sovereign.'^* 


CHAPTER XLVI (570-642 A.D.) 

Revolutions of Persia after the Death of Chosrocs or Nitshirvan — His Son 
ilormoHS, a Tyrant, is deposed — Usurpation of Bahrain — Flight and 
Restoration of Chosrocs II. — Ilis Gratitude to the Romans — The Chagan 
of the Avars — Revolt of the Army against Maurice — His Death — Tyranny 
of Phocas — Elevation of Ileraclius — The Persian JVar — Chosrocs subdues 
Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor — Siege of Constantinople by the Persians 
and Avars — Persian ILvpcditions — Victories and Triumph of Hcraclius 

The conflict of Rome and Persia was prolonged from the death of 
Crassus to the reign of Heraclius. An experience of seven hundred 
years might convince the rival nations of the impossibility of main- 
taining their conquests beyond the fatal limits of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Yet the emulation of Trajan and Julian was awakened by 
the trophies of Alexander, and the sovereigns of Persia indulged the 
ambitious hope of restoring the empire of Cyrus.^ Such extraordinary 
efforts of power and courage will always command the attention of 
posterity; but the events by which the fate of nations is not materially 
changed leave a faint impression on the page of history, and the patience 
of the reader would Ire exhausted by the repetition of the same hos- 
tilities, undertaken without cause, prosecuted without glory, and ter- 
minated without effect. The arts of negotiation, unknown to the simple 
greatness of the senate and tlie Cajsars, were assiduously cultivated 
by the Byzantine princes; and the memorials of their perpetual em- 
bassies- repeat, with the same uniform prolixity, the language of false- 
hood and declamation, the insolence of the barbarians, and the servile 

“The temporal reign of Gregory I, is ably exposed by Sigomus in the 
first book, dc Regno llali®. See his works, tom. ii. p. 44-7S' 

'Missisqui . . . reposccrent . . . vctcres PerSarum ac Macedonum terminos, 
seque invasurum possessa Cyro et post Alexandre, per vaniloquentiarn ac 
minas jaciebat. Tacit. Annal. vi. 31 . Such was the lan^age of the Arsacides: 
I have repeatedly marked the lofty .claims of the Sassantans.^ 

* See the embassies of Menander, extracted and preserved in the tenth century 
by the order of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
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temper of the tributary Greeks. Lamenting the barren superfluity of 
materials, I have studied to compress the narrative of these uninterest- 
ing transactions: but the just Nushirvan is still applauded as the model 
of Oriental kings, and the ambition of his grandson Chosroes prepared 
the revolution of the East, which was speedily accomplished by the 
arms and the religion of the successors of Mohammed. 

In the useless altercations that precede and justify the cparrels of 
princes, the Greeks and the barbarians accused each other of violating 
the peace which had been concluded between the two empires about 
four years before the death of Justinian. The sovereign of Persia axiC 
India aspired to reduce under his obedience the province of Yemen, 
or Arabia" Felix; the distant land of myrrh and frankincense, which 
had escaped, rather than opposed, the conquerors of the East. After 
the defeat of Abrahah under the walls of Mecca, the discord of his 
sons and brothers gave an easy entrance to the Persians: they chased 
the strangers of Abyssinia beyond the Red Sea; and a native prince 
of the ancient Homerites was restored to the throne as the vassal or 
viceroy of the great Nushirvan.* But the nephew of Justinian declared 
his resolution to avenge the injuries of his Christian ally the prince of 
Abyssinia, as they suggested a decent pretence to discontinue the an- 
nual tribute, which was poorly disguised by the name of pension. The 
churches of Persarmenia were oppressed by the intolerant spirit of the 
Magi;® they secretly invoked the protector of the Christians, and, after 

“The general independence of the Arabs, which cannot he admitted without 
many limitations, is blindly asserted in a separate dissertation of the authors 
of the Universal History, vol. x.x. p. 196-250. A perpetual miracle is supposed 
to have guarded the prophecy in favour of the posterity of IshmacI; and 
these learned bigots are not afraid to risk the truth of Christianity on this 
frail and slippery foundation. 

[It certainly seems difficult, as Milman says, to extract a prediction of the 
perpetual independence of the Arabs from the text in Genesis, which would 
have received an ample fulfilment during centuries of uninvnded freedom. 
But the disputants appear to forget the inseparable connection, in the pre- 
diction of the wild, the Bedoween habits of the Ishm.'iclitcs, with their national 
ind^endencc. The stationary and civilised descendant of IshmacI, forfeited, 
as it were, his birthright, and ceased to lie a genuine son of the “ wild man.” 
The phrase, “ dwelling in the prc.sencc of his brethren,” is interpreted by 
Rosenmullcr (in loc.) and others, according to the Hebrew geography, " to 
the east ” of his brethren, the legitimate descendants of Abraham. — O. S. | 

“D’Hcrbelot, Biblioth._ Orient. P;_477; Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 64, 
65. Father Pagi (Critica, lorn. ii. p. 646) has proved that, after ten years’ 
peace, the Persian war, which continued twenty years, was renewed a.d. 571. 
Mahomet was born a.d. 560, in the year of the elephant, or the defeat of 
Abrahah (Gagnier,*Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 89, 90, 98) ; and this account 
allows two years for the conquest of Yemen. 

[Clinton has conclusively proved, with regard to the renewal of the Persian 
war, that it was resumed in the seventh year of Justin’s reign = 572 a.d. 
Abrahah is said to have been succeeded by his son Taksoum, who reigned 
seventeen years; his brother Mascouh, who was slain in battle against the 
Persians, twelve; but this chronology is irreconcilable with the Arabian con- 
quests of_ Nushirvan the Great. Either Seif, or his son Maadi Karb, was the 
native prince placed on the throne by the Persians. — O. S.] 

“ [Persarmenia was long maintained in peace by tlie tolerant administration 
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the pious murder of their satraps, the rebels were avowed and sup- 
ported as the brethren and subjects of the Roman emperor. The com- 
plaints of Nushirvan were disregarded by the Byzantine court; Justin 
yielded to the importunities of the Turks, who offered an alliance 
against the common enemy; and the Persian monarchy was threat- 
ened at the same instant by the united forces of Europe, of jEthiopia, 
and of Scythia. At the age of fourscore the sovereign of the East 
would perhaps have chosen the peaceful enjoyment of his glory and 
greatness; but as soon as war became inevitable he took the field with 
the alacrity of youth, whilst the aggressor trembled in the palace of 
Constantinople. Nushirvan or Chosroes conducted in person the siege 
of Dara; and although that important fortress had been left destitute 
of troops and magazines, the. valour of the inhabitants resisted above 
five months the archers, the elephants, and the military engines of the 
Great King. In the meanwhile his general Adarman advanced from 
Babylon, traversed the desert, passed the Euhprates, insulted the sub- 
urbs of Antioch, reduced to ashes the city of Apamca, and laid the 
spoils of Syria at the feet of his master, whose pei'severance in the 
midst of winter at length subverted the bulwark of the East. But these 
losses, which astonished the provinces and the court, produced a salut- 
ary effect in the repentance and abdication of the emperor Justin; a 
new spirit arose in the Byzantine councils; and a truce of three years 
was obtained by (he prudence of Tiberius. That seasonable interval 
was employed in the preparations of war; and the voice of rumour pro- 
claimed to the world that from the distant countries of the Alps and 
the Rhine, from Scythia, Maesla, Pannonia, Illyricum, and Isauria, the 
strength of the Imperial cavalry was reinforced with one hundred and 
fifty thousand soldiers. Yet the king of Persia, without fear or without 
faith, resolved to prevent the attack of the enemy; again passed the 
Euphrates, and, dismissing the ambassadors of Tiberius, arrogantly 
commanded them to await his arrival at Caesarea, the metropolis of the 
Cappadocian provinces. The two armies encountered each other in 
the battle of Melitene: the barbarians, who darkened the air with a 
cloud of arrows, prolonged their line and extended their wings across 
the plain; while the Romans, in deep and solid bodies, expected to 
prevail in closer action by the weight of their swords and lances. A 
Scythian chief, who commanded tlieir right wing, suddenly turned the 

of Mujej, prince of the Gnouiiiaus. On hi,s death he was succeeded by a 
persecutor, a Persian, named Tcn-Schalipour, who attempted to propagate 
Zoroa.strianism bj' violence. Nushirvan, on an appeal to the throne by the 
Armenian clergy, replaced Tcu-Scliahpour, in _ 552, by Veschnas-Vahram. 
The new governor was instructed to repress the bigoted Magi in their persecu- 
tions of tile Armenian!!, but the Persian converts to Christianity underwent 
great sufferings. The most distinguished of them, Tzdbotizid, was crucified 
at Dovin in the presence of a va.st multitude. The fame of tlie martyr spread 
to the We, St, Armenia remained long at peace under Vescluias-Vahram suid 
his .succe.ssor Varazdat. The tyranny of his successor Surena led to the 
ri.sing under Vartan, who revenged the death of his brother on' Surena, and 
put the whole Magian party in Dovin to the sword, — 0 , S.] 
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flank of the enemy, attacked their rear-guard in the presence of Chos- 
roes, penetrated to the midst of the camp, pillaged the royal tent, pro- 
faned the eternal fire, loaded a train of camels with the sp(nls of Asia, 
cut his way through the Persian host, and returned with songs of vic- 
tory to his friends, who had consumed the day in single combats or 
ineffectual skirmishes. The darkness of the night and the separation 
of the Romans afforded the Persian monarch an opportunity of re- 
venge; and one of their camps was swept away by a rapid and impetu- 
ous assault. But the review of his loss and the consciousness of his 
danger determined Chosrocs to a speedy retreat: he hurnt in his pas- 
sage the vacant town of Melitene; and, without consulting the safety 
of his troops, boldly swam the Euphrates on the back of an elephant. 
After this unsuccessful campaign, the want of magazines, and perhaps 
some inroad of the Turks, obliged him to disband or divide his forces; 
the Romans were left masters of the field, and their general Justinian, 
advancing to the relief of the Persarmenian rebels, erected his standard 
on the banks of the Araxes. The great Pompey had formerly halted 
within three days’ march of the Caspian:" that inland sea was explored 
for the first lime by a hostile fleet,' and seventy thousand captives were 
transplanted from Hyrcania to the isle of Cyprus. On the return of 
spring Justinian descended into the fertile plains of Assyria; the flames 
of war approached the residence of Nushirvan; the indignant monarch 
sunk into the grave; and his last edict restrained his successors from 
exposing their person in a battle against the Romans. Yet the memory 
of this transient affront was lost in the glories of a long reign; and his 
formidable enemies, after indulging their dream of conquest, again 
solicited a short respite from the calamities of war." 

The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan was filled by Hormouz, or Hor- 
misdas, the eldest or the most favoured of his sons. With the king- 
doms of Persia and India, he inherited the reputation and example of 
his father, the service, in every rank, of his wise and valiant officers, 
and a general system of administration harmonised by time and political 
wisdom to promote the happiness of the prince and people. But the 
royal youth enjoyed a still more valuable blessing, the friendship of a 

“He had vanqui.shcd the Albatiiaiis, who brought into the field 12,000 horse 
and Go,ooo loot; but he dreaded the nmltiludc of venomous reptiles, whose 
existence may admit of some doubt, a.s well as that of the neighbouring 
Amazons. Plutarch, in Pompcio |e. 36J, tom. ii. p. 1165, 1166. 

’In the history of the world I can only perceive two navies on the Ca.spian: 
n Of the Macedonians, when Patroclcs, the admiral of the king.s of Syria, 
Seleucus and Antiocluis, descended most probably the river Oxus, from the 
confines of India (Pliti. Hist. Nalur. vi. 21). 2. Of the Russians, when 
Peter the First conducted a fleet and army from the neighlionrhood of 
Moscow to the coast of Persia (Bell’s Travels, vol, ii. p. 325-3S2). He 
^istly observes that such martial pomp had never been displayed on the 

"For these Persian wars and treaties, see Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. 
p. 113-125 fp. 311-331, cd. Bonn] ; Theoplianes Byzant. apud Photium, cod. 
Ixiv. p. 77, 80, 81 [p. 26, 37, cd. Bekk.] ; Evagi’ius, 1 . v. c. 7-15 ; Theophylact, 
1 . iii. c. 9-16; Agathias, 1 . iv. [c. 20) p. lijo [p. 271, ed. Bonn]. 
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sage who had presided over his education, and who always preferred 
the honour to the interest of his pupil, his interest to his inclination. 
In a dispute with the Greek and Indian philosophers, Buzurg" had 
once maintained that the most grievous misfortune of life is old age 
without the remembrance of virtue, and our candour will presume that 
the same principle compelled him during three years to direct the coun- 
cils of the Persian empire. Plis zeal was rewarded by the gratitude and 
docility of Hormouz, who acknowledged himself more indebted to his 
preceptor than to his parent: but when age and labour had impaired the 
strength, and perhaps the faculties, of this prudent counsellor, he retired 
from court and abandoned the youthful monarch to his own passions 
and those of his favourites. By the fatal vicissitude of human affairs 
the same scenes were renewed at Ctesiphon which had been exhibited in 
Rome after the death of Marcus Antoninus. The ministers of flattery 
and corruption, who had been banished by the father, were recalled and 
cherished by the son; the disgrace and exile of the friends of Nushirvan 
established their tyranny; and virtue was driven by degrees from the 
mind of Hormouz, from his palace, and from the government of the 
state. The faithful agents, the eyes and ears of the king, informed him 
of the progress of disorder, that the provincial governors flew to their 
prey with the fierceness of lions and eagles, and that their rapine and 
injustice would teach the most loyal of his subjects to abhor the name 
and authority of their sovereign. The sincerity of this advice was pun- 
ished with death ; the murmurs of the cities were despised, their tumults 
were quelled by military execution; the intermediate powers between 
the throne and the people were abolislied; and the childish vanity of 
Hormouz, who affected the daily use of the tiara, was fond of declaring 
that he alone would be the judge as well as the master of his kingdom. 
In every word and in every action the son of Nushirvan degenerated 
from the virtues of his father. His avarice defrauded the troops; his 
jealous caprice degraded the satraps; the palace, the tribunals, the 
waters of the Tigris, were stained with the blood of the innocent, and 
the tyrant exulted in the sufferings and execution of thirteen thousand 
victims. As the excuse of his cruelty, he sometimes condescended to 
observe that the fears of the Persians would be productive of hatred, 
and that their hatred must terminate in rebellion; but he forgot that 
his own guilt and folly had inspired the sentiments which he deplored, 
and prepared the event which he so justly apprehended. Exasperated 
by long and hopeless oppression, the provinces of Babylon, Susa, and 
Carmania erected the standard of revolt; and the princes of Arabia, 

"Buzurg Mihir may be considered, in his character and station, as the 
Seneca of the East; but his virtues, and perhaps his faults, are less known 
than tho.sc of the Roman, who appears to have been much -more loquacious. 
The Persian .sage was the person who imported from India the game of 
chcs.s and the fai>Ics of Pilpay. Such has been the fame of his wisdom and 
virtues, that the Christians claim him as a believer in the Gospel; and the 
Mohammedans revere Buzurg as a premature Musulman. D’Herbelot, Bibtio- 
theque Oriehtale, p. 218. 
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India, and Scythia refused the customary tribute to the unworthy suc- 
cessor of Nushirvan. The arms of the Romans, in slow sieges and fre- 
quent inroads, afflicted the frontiers of Mesopotamia and Assyria: one 
of their generals professed himself the disciple of Scipio; and the sol- 
diers were animated by a miraculous image of Christ, whose mild aspect 
should never have been displayed in the front of battle.^® At the same 
time the eastern provinces of Persia were invaded by the great khan, 
who passed the Oxus at the head of three or four hundred thousand 
Turks. The imprudent Hormouz accepted their perfidious and for- 
midable aid; the cities of Khorassan or Bactriana were commanded to 
open their gates; the march of the barbarians towards the mountains 
of Hyrcania revealed the correspondence of the Turkish and Roman 
arms; and their union must have subverted the throne of the house 
of Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king; it was saved by a hero. After his 
revolt, Varanes or Bahram is stigmatised by the son of Hormouz as an 
ungrateful slave: the proud and ambiguous reproach of despotism, since 
he was truly descended from the ancient princes of Rei,^^ one of the 
seven families whose splendid, as well as substantial, prerogatives ex- 
alted them above the heads of the Persian nobility.^® At the siege of 
Dara the valour of Bahram was signalised under the eyes of Nushirvan, 
and both the father and son successively promoted him to the command 
of armies, the government of Media, and the superintendence of the 
palace. The popular prediction which marked him as the deliverer of 
Persia might be inspired by his past victories and extraordinary figure: 
the epithet Giubin is expressive of the quality of dry wood', he had the 
strength and stature of a giant; and his savage countenance was fanci- 
fully compared to that of a wild cat. While the nation trembled, while 

"Sec the imitation of Scipio in Thcophylact, 1 . i. c. 14; the image of 
Christ, 1 . .ii. c. 3. Hereafter I shall speak more amply of the Christian 
imac/cs — I had almost said idols. This, if I am not mistaken, is the oldest 
dYsipoiroli/TO! of divine manufacture; but in the next thousand years, many 
others issued from the same workshop. 

“Ragie, or Rci, is mentioned in the apocryphal book of Tobit as already 
flourishing 700 years liefore Christ, under the Assyrian empire. Under 
the foreign names of Europus and Arsacia, this city, 500 stadia to the south 
of the Caspian gates, was successively embellished by the Macedonians and 
Parthians (Strabo, 1 . xi. p. 796 [p, 524, ed. Casaub,]). Its grandeur and 
populousness in the ninth century is exaggerated beyond the bounds of 
credibility; but Rei has been since ruined by wars and the unwholesomcness 
of the air. Chardin, Voyage cn Perse, tom. i. p. 270, 280; D’Herbelot, 
Kiblioth. Oriental. P...714. 

“Thcophylact, _ I. iii. c. 18 [p, 153, ed. Bonn]. The story of the seven 
Persians is told in the third book of Herodotus ; and their noble descendants 
are often mentioned, especially in the fragments of Ctesias. Yet the inde- 
pendence o,f Otanes (Herodot. 1 . iii. c. 83, 84) is hostile to the spirit of des- 
potism, and it may not seem probable that the seven families could survive 
the revolutions of eleven hundred years. They might however be represented 
by the seven ministers (Brisson, de Regno Persico, 1 . i. p. 190) ; and some 
Persian nobles, like the kings of Pontus (Polyb. 1 . v. [c. 43] p. S4o) 
Cappadocia (Diodor. Siciil. 1 , xxxi. [c. 10] tom. ii. p. Si 7 )i might claim 
their descent from the bold companions of Darius. 
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Hormouz disguised his terror by the name of suspicion, and his serv- 
ants concealed their disloyalty under the mask of fear, Bahram alone 
displayed his undaunted courage and apparent fidelity: and as soon as 
he found that no more than twelve thousand soldiers would follow him 
against the enemy, he prudently declared that to this fatal number 
Heaven had reserved the honours of the triumph. The steep and nar- 
row descent of the Pule Rudbar,^’ or Hyrcanian rock, is the only pass 
through which an army can penetrate into the territory of Rei and the 
plains of Media. From the commanding heights a band of resolutft 
men might overwhelm with stones and darts the myriads of the Turkish 
host: their emperor and his son were transpierced with arrows; and the 
fugitives were left, without counsel or provisions, to the revenge of an 
injured people. The patriotism of the Persian general was stimulated 
by his affection for the city of his forefathers; in the hour of victory 
every peasant became a soldier, and every soldier a hero; and their 
ardour was kindled by the gorgeous spectacle of beds, and thrones, and 
tables of massy gold, the spoils of Asia and the luxury of the hostile 
camp. A prince of a less malignant temper could not easily have for- 
given his benefactor; and the secret hatred of Hormouz was envenomed 
by a malicious report that Bahram had privately retained the most 
precious fruits of his Turkish victory. But the approach of a Roman 
army on the side of the Araxes compelled the implacable tyrant to smile 
and to applaud; and the toils of Bahram were rewarded with the per- 
mission of encountring a new enemy, by their skill and discipline more 
formidable than a Scythian multitude. Elated by his recent success, 
he despatched a herald with a bold defiance to the camp of the Romans, 
requesting them to fix a day of battle, and to choose whether they would 
pass the river themselves, or allow a free passage to the arras of the 
Great King. The lieutenant of the emperor Maurice preferred the safer 
alternative; and this local circumstance, which would have enhanced 
the victory of the Persians, rendered their defeat more bloody and their 
escape more difficult. But the Foss of his subjects, and the danger of 
his kingdom, were overbalanced in the mind of Hormouz by the disgrace 
of his personal enemy; and no sooner had Bahram collected and re- 
viewed his forces than he received from a royal messenger the insulting 
gift of a distaff, a spinning-wheel, and a complete suit of female apparel. 
Obedient to the will of his sovereign, he showed himself to the soldiers 
in this unworthy disguise: they resented his ignominy and their own; 
a shout of rebellion ran through the ranks; and the general accepted 
their oath of fidelity and vows of revenge. A second messenger, who 
had been commanded to bring the rebel in chains, was trampled under 
the feet of an elephant, and manifestos were diligently circulated:, ex- 
horting the Persians to assert their freedom against an odious and con- 
temptible tyrant. The defection was rapid and universal; his .joyal 

“ See an accurate description of this mountain by Olearius (Voyage ^ 
Perse, p. 997, who ascended it with much Jifiiculty and danger .in . 

his return from Ispahan to the Caspian Sea. 
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slaves were sacrificed to the public fury; the troops deserted to the 
standard of Bahrani; and the provinces again saluted the deliverer of 
his country. 

As the passes were faithfully guarded, Horinouz could only compute 
the number of his enemies by the testimony of a guilty conscience, and 
the daily defection of those who, in the hour of his distress, avenged 
their wrongs or forgot their obligations. He proudly displayed the 
ensigns of royalty; but the city and palace of Modain had already 
escaped from the hand of the tyrant. Among the victims of his cruelty, 
Bindoes, a Sassaniaii prince, had been cast into a dungeon: his fetters 
were broken by the zeal and courage of a brother ; and he stood before 
the king at the head of those trusty guards who had been chosen as the 
ministers of his confinement, and perhaps of his death. Alarmed by the 
hasty intrusion and bold reproa^es of the captive, Horinouz looked 
round, Imt in vain, for advice or assistance; discovered that his strength 
consisted in the obedience of others; and patiently yielded to the single 
arm of Bindoes, who dragged him from the throne to the same dungeon 
in which he himself had been so lately confined. At the first tumult, 
Chosroes, the eldest of the sons of Hormoiiz, escaped from the city; he 
was persuaded to return by the pressing and friendly invitation of Bin- 
does, who promised to seat him on his father’s throne, and who expected 
to reign under the name of an inexperienced youth. In the just assur- 
ance that his accomplices could neither forgive nor hope to be forgiven, 
and that every Persian might be trusted as the judge and enemy of the 
tyrant, he instituted a public trial without a precedent and without a 
copy in the annals of the East. The son of Nushirvan, who had re- 
quested to plead in his own defence, was introduced as a criminal into 
the full assembly of the nobles and satraps.’ ‘ He was heard with decent 
attention as long as he expatiated on the advantages of order and obedi- 
ence, the danger of innovation, and tlio inevitable discord of those who 
had encouraged each other to trample on their lawful and hereditary 
sovereign. By a pathetic appeal to their humanity he extorted that pity 
which is seldom refused to the fallen fortunes of a king; and while they 
beheld the abject posture and squalid appearance of the prisoner, his 
tears, his chains, and the marks of ignominious stripes, it was impossible 
to forget how recently they hud adored the divine splendour of his 
diadem and purple. But an angry murmur arose in the assembly as 
soon as he presumed to vindicate his conduct, and to applaud the vic- 
tories of his reign. He defined the duties of a king, and the Persian 
nobles listened with a smile of contempt; they were fired with indigna- 
tion, when he dared to vilify tlie character of Chosroes; and by the 
indiscreet offer of resigning the sceptre to the second of his sons, he 
subscribed his own condemnation and sacrificed the life of his innocent 
favojurite. The mangled bodies of the boy and his motlier were exposed 

“The 'Orientals suppo.se that Bahrain convened this assembly and pro- 
claimed Chosroes; but Thcophylact is, in this instance, more distinct and 

rredihlt* 
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to the people; the eyes of Hormouz were pierced with a hot needle; and 
the punishment of the father was succeeded by the coronation of his 
eldest son. Chosroes had ascended the throne without guilt, and his 
piety strove to alleviate the misery of the abdicated monarch; from the 
dungeon he removed Hormouz to an apartment of the palace, supplied 
with liberality the consolations of sensual enjoyment, and patiently 
endured the furious sallies of his resentment and despair. He might 
despise the resentment of a blind and unpopular tyrant, but the tiara 
was trembling on his head, till he could subvert the power, or acquire 
the friendship, of the great Bahram, who sternly denied the justice of a 
revolution in which himself and his soldiers, the true representatives of 
Persia, had never been consulted. The offer of a general amnesty, and 
of the second rank in his kingdom, was answered by an epistle from 
Bahram, friend of the gods, conqueror of men, and enemy of tyrants, 
the satrap of satraps, general of the Persian armies, and a prince 
adorned with the title of eleven virtues.'® He commands Chosroes, the 
son of Hormouz, to shun the example and fate of his father, to confine 
the traitors who had been released from their chains, to deposit in some 
holy place the diadem which he had usurped, and to accept from his 
gracious benefactor the pardon of his faults and the government of a 
province. The rebel might not be proud, and the king most assuredly 
was not humble; but the one was conscious of his strength, the otlier 
was sensible of his weakness; and even tire modest language of his reply 
still left room for treaty and reconciliation. Chosroes led into the field 
the slaves of the palace and the populace of the capital: they beheld 
with terror the banners of a veteran army; they were encompassed and 
surprised by the evolutions of the general; and the satraps who had 
deposed Hormouz received the punishment of their revolt, or expiated 
their first treason by a second and more criminal act of disloyalty. The 
life and liberty of Chosroes were saved, but he was reduced to the 
necessity of imploring aid or refuge in some foreign l^nd; and the im- 
placable Bindoes, anxious to secure an unquestionable title, hastily 
returned to the palace, and ended, with a bow-string, the wretdied exist- 
ence of the son of Nushirvan.'" 

While Chosroes despatched the preparations of his retreat, he delib- 
erated with his remaining friends” whether he should lurk in the val- 

“ See the words of Tlicophylact, 1 . iv. c. 7 [p. i73, ed, BontiJ. ’Bapi/i 

Tais fleoli, ytKTjTij!, Tvfavvuv (farpimts pxrftaTamv ri\t Hepnieps 

S-pxtav Jwd/ieois, etc. Ill liis answer Chosroes styles himself TgwKrl 
^para ... 6 rotis ifAvtura: (the genii) purOoipevos [p. I 7 S]. This is genuine 
Oriental bombast. 

“Thcophylaet (1, iv. c. 7 [p. 173, ed. Bonn]) imputes the death of Hormouz . 
to his son, by whose command he was beaten to death with club.s. I have ' 
followed the_ milder account of Kbondcniir and Eutychius, and shall always 
be content with the slightest evidence to extenuate the crime of parricide. 

"After tlie battle of .Pharsalia, the Pompey of Lucan ( 1 . viii. 256-455) 
holds a similar debate. He was himself desirous of seeking the Parthians: 
but Ilia yompanious abhorred the unnatural alliance; and the adverse preju- 
dices might operate as forcibly on Qiosroes and his companions, who could 
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leys of Mount Caucasus, or fly to the tents of the Turks, or solicit the 
protection of the emperor. The long emulation of the successors of 
Artaxerxes and Constantine increased his reluctance to appear as a 
suppliant in a rival court; but he weighed the forces of the Romans, 
and prudently considered that the neighbourhood of Syria would render 
his escape more easy and their succours more effectual. Attended only 
by his concubines and a troop of thirty guards, he secretly departed 
from the capital, followed the banks of the Euphrates, traversed the 
desert, and halted at the distance of ten miles from Circesium. About 
the third watch of the night the Roman prrefect was informed of his 
approach, and he introduced the royal stranger to the fortress at the 
dawn of day. From thence the king of Persia was conducted to the 
more honourable residence of Hieraiwlis; and Maurice dissembled his 
pride, and displayed his benevolence, at the reception of the letters and 
ambassadors of the grandson of Nushirvan. They humbly represented 
the vicissitudes of fortune and the common interest of princes, exag- 
gerated the ingratitude of Bahram, the agent of the evil principle, and 
urged, with specious argument, that it was for the advantage of the 
Romans themselves to support the two monarchies which balance the 
world, the two great luminaries by whose salutary influence it is vivified 
and adorned. The anxiety of Chosrocs was soon relieved by the assur- 
ance that the emperor had espoused the cause of justice and royalty; 
but Maurice prudently declined the expense and delay of his useless 
visit to Constantinople. In the name of his generous benefactor, a rich 
diadem was presented to the fugitive prince, with an inestimable gift of 
jewels and gold; a powerful army was assembled on the frontiers of 
Syria and Armenia, under the command of the valiant and faithful 
Narses;^" and this general, of his own nation, and his own choice, was 
directed to pass the Tigris, and never to .sheathe his sword till he had 
restored Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors. The enterprise, how- 
ever splendid, was less arduous than it might appear. Persia had 
already repented of her fatal rashness, which betrayed the heir of the 
house of Sassan to the ambition of a rebellious subject: and the bold 
refusal of the Magi to consecrate his usurpation compelled Bahram to 
assume the sceptre, regardless of the laws and prejudices of the nation. 
The palace was soon distracted with conspiracy, the city with tumult, 
the provinces with insurrection; and the cruel execution of the guilty 
and the suspected served to irritate rather than subdue the public dis- 
content. No sooner did the grandson of Nushirvan display his own and 

describe, with the same vehemence, the contrast of laws, religion, and manners, 
between the East and West. 

“ In this age there were three warriors of the name of Norses, who have 
been often confounded (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 640) ; i. A Persarmenian, 
the brother of Isaae and Armatius, who, after a sucecssful action a^'ainst 
Belisarius, deserted from his Persian sovereign, and afterwards served in the 
Italian war. 2. The eunuch who conquered Italy. 3. The restorer of Chosroes, 
who is celebrated in the poem of Corippus ( 1 . iii. 220-227) as cxcelsus super 
«tnnia vertice agmina . . . habitu modestus . . . tnorum probitate placens, 
virtute verendus ; fulraiueus, cautusi, vigilans, etc. 
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the Roman banners beyond the Tigris, than he was joined, each day, by 
the increasing multitudes of the nobility and people; and as he ad- 
vanced, he received from every side the grateful offerings of the keys of 
his cities and the heads of his enemies. As soon as Modain was freed 
from the presence of the usurper, the loyal inhabitants obeyed the first 
summons of Mebodes at the head of only two thousand horse, and 
Chosroes accepted the sacred and precious ornaments of the palace as 
the pledge of their truth and a presage of his approaching success. After 
the junction of the Imperial troops, which Bahram vainly struggled to 
prevent, the contest was decided by two battles on the banks of the Zab 
and the confines of Media. The Romans, with the faithful subjects of 
Persia, amounted to sixty thousand, while the whole force of the usurper 
did not exceed forty thousand men: the two generals signalised their 
valour and ability; but the victory was finally determined by the prev- 
alence of numbers and discipline. With the remnant of a broken army, 
Bahram fled towards the eastern provinces of the Oxus: the enmity of 
Persia reconciled him to the Turks; but his days were shortened by 
poison, perhaps the most incurable of poisons, the stings of remorse and 
despair, and the bitter remembrance of lost glory. Yet the modern 
Persians still commemorate the exploits of Bahram; and some excellent 
laws have prolonged the duration of his troubled and transitory reign.^" 
The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated with feasts and execu- 
tions; and the music of the royal banquet was often disturbed by the 
groans of dying or mutilated criminals. A general pardon might have 
diffused comfort and tranquillity through a country which had been 
shaken by the late revolutions; yet, before the sanguinary temper of 
Chosroes is blamed, we should learn whether the Persians had not been 
accustomed either to dread the rigour or to despise the weakness of 
their sovereign. The revolt of Bahram and the conspiracy of the 
satraps were impartially punished by the revenge or justice of the con- 
queror; the merits of Bindoes himself could not purify his hand from 
the guilt of royal blood; and the son of Hormouz was desirous to assert 
his own innocence and to vindicate the sanctity of kings. During the 
vigour of ihe Roman power several princes were seated on the throne of 
Persia by the arms and the authority of the first Ciesars. But their new 
subjects were soon disgusted with the vices or virtues which they had 
imbibed in a foreign land; tlie instability of their dominion gave birth 
to a vulgar observation, that the choice of Rome was solicited and 
rejected with equal ardour by the capricious levity of Oriental slaves.*"* 

“ [Accoi'diug to Mirkhoml and llie Oriental writer.s, Bahram received the 
daughter of the Khakan in marriage, and commanded a body of Turks in 
an invasion of Persia. Some say that he was assas.sinalcd ; Malcolm adopts 
the opinion that he was poisoned. His sister Gourdieh, the companion of 
his flight, is celebrated in the Shah Nameh. She was afterwards one of the 
wives of Chosroes. — O. S.] 

“ Experimentis cognitum estbavbaros malic Roma petere reges quam habu'c. 
These experiments are admirably represented in the invitation and expulsion 
of Vonones (Annal. ii. 1-3), Tiridates (Annal. vi. 32-44)1 and Mcherdates 
(Annal. xi. lo, xii. 10-14). The eye of Tacitus seems to have transpierced 
the camp of tire Parthians and the walls of the harem. . 
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But die glory of IMaurice was conspicuous in the long and fortunate 
reign of his son and his ally. A band of a thousand Romans, who con- 
tinued to guard the person of Chosroes, proclaimed his confidence in the 
fidelity of the strangers; his growing strength enabled him to dismiss 
this unpopular aid, but he steadily professerl the same gratitude and 
reverence to his adopted father; and, till the death of Riaurice, the 
peace and alliance of the two empires tvere faithfully maintained. Yet 
the mercenary friemlship of the Roman prince had been purchased 
with costly and important gifts; the .strong cities of Martyropolis and 
J'lara were restored, and the Persannenians became the willing subjects 
of an empire whose eastern limit was extended, beyond the example of 
former times, as far as the banks of the Araxes and the neighbourhood 
of the Caspian. A pious hoiie was indulged that the church as well as 
the state might triumph in this revolution: but if Chosroes had sincerely 
listened to the Christian bishops, the impression was erased by the zeal 
and eloquence of the Magi; if he was armed with philosophic indiffer- 
ence, he accommodated his belief, or rather his professions, to the 
various circumstances of an exile and a sovereign. The imaginary con- 
version of the king of Persia was reduced to a local and superstitious 
veneration for Sergius,“' one of the saints of Antioch, who heard his 
prayers and appeared to him in dreams; he enriched the shrine with 
offerings of gold and silver, and ascribed to this invisible patron the 
success of his arms, and the pregnancy of Sira, a devout Christian and 
the best beloved of his wives.'-* The beauty of Sira, or Schirin,*'' her 
wit, her musical talents, arc still famous in the history, or rather in the 
romances, of the East: her own name is expressive, in the Persian 
tongue, of sweetness and grace; and Uie epithet of Parvis alludes to the 
charms of her royal lover. Yet Sira never shared the passion which she 
inspired, and the bliss of Chosroes was tortured by a jealous doubt, that 
while he possessed her person she had bestowed her affections on a 
meaner favourite.** 

*“■ Surgiqs and his comiianion Piacchus, who arc said to have suffered in 
the persecution of Maxim i, an, obtained divine honour in France, Italy, Con- 
stantinople, and the ICasil. Their tomb at Rasaphe was famous for miracles, 
and that Syrian town acc|uircd the more honourable name of ,Scrgiopolis. 
Tillcmont, Mem. Eccles. tom. v. p. 491-496; Butler’s Saints, vol. x. p. 155, 

“Evagrius ( 1 . vi, c. 21) and Theophylact tl. v. c. 13. 14 Ll). 230, s<ja,, ed. 
Bonn!) have preserved the oriijinal letters of Cliosroes, written in Greek, 
signed with his own hand, and afterwards inscribed on crosses and tables 
of gold, which were deposited in the church of Sergiopolis. They had been 
sent to the bishop of Antioch, as primate of .Syria. 

“The Greeks only dcscrilie her as a Roman by birth, a Christian by 
religion; but she is represented as the daughter of the emperor Maurice 
in the Persian and Turkish romances which celebrate the love of Khosroit 
for Schirin, of Schirin for Ferhad, the ino.st beautiful youth of the East. 
D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. ^89, 907 , 998. 

“The whole series of the granny of Hormouz, tlie revolt of Bahram, and 
the flight and restoration of Chosroes, is related by two contemporary Greeks 
— more concisely by Evagrius (I. vi. c. 16, 17, 18, rg), and most diffusely 
by Theophylact Simocatta ( 1 . iii. c. 6-18, 1. iv. c, 1-16, 1 . v. c. 1-15) : succeeding 
compilers, Zonaras and Cedremts, can only transcribe and abridge. The 
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While the majesty of the Roman name was revived in the East, tlie 
prospect of Europe is less pleasing and less glorious. By the departure 
of the Lombards and the ruin of the GepidE the balance of power was 
destroyed on the Danube; and the Avars spread their permanent do- 
minion from the foot of the Alps to the sea-coast of the Euxiiie. The 
reign of Baian is the brightest era of their monarchy; their chagan, who 
occupied the rustic palace of Attila, appears to have imitated his char- 
acter and policy but as the same scenes were repeated in a smaller 
circle, a minute representation of the copy would be devoid of the 
greatness and novelty of the original. The pride of the second Justin, 
of Tiberius, and Maurice was humbled by a proud barbarian, more 
prompt to inflict than exposed to suffer the injuries of war; and as often 
as Asia was threatened by the Persian arms, Europe was oppressed by 
the dangerous inroads or costly friendship of the Avars. When the 
Roman envoys approached the presence of the chagan, they were com- 
manded to wait at the door of his lent till, at the end perhaps of ten or 
twelve days, he condescended to admit them. If the substance or the 
style of their message was offensive to his car, he insulted, with real or 
affected fury, their own dignity and that of their prince; their baggage 
was plundered, and their lives were only saved by the promise of a 
richer present and a more respectful address. But his sacred ambas- 
sadors enjoyed and abused an unbounded licence in the midst of Con- 
stantinople: they urged, with importunate clamours, 'the increase of 
tribute, or the restitution of captives and de.serters: and the majesty of 
the empire was almost equally degraded by a base compliance, or by 
the false and fearful excuses with which they eluded such insolent de- 
mands. The chagan had never seen an elephant; and his curiosity was 
excited by the strange, and perhaps fabulous, portrait of that wonderful 
animal. At his command, one of the largest elephants of the Imperial 
stables was equipped with stately caparisons, and conducted by a nu- 
merous train to the royal village in the plains of Hungary. He surveyed 
the enormous beast with surprise, with disgust, and possibly witli terror; 

Christian Arabs, Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii, p. 20O-2o8j and Abulpharaffius 
(Dynast, p. 96'<)8), appear to have consulted some ijarticular memoirs. The 
great Persian historians of the fifteenth century, Mirkhond and Khondemir, 
are only known to me by the imperfect extracts of Schikard (Tarikh, p. 150- 
155)1 Tcxclra, or rather Stevens (Hist, of Persia, p. 182-186), a Turkish MS, 
translated by the Abbe Fourmonl (Hist, de I'Academie des Inscriptions, 
tom. vii. p. 325-334), and D'Herbelot (aux mots, //omoiMt, • p. 457-459 : 
Bahram, p. 174: Khosrou Parviz, p. 996). Were I perfectly satisfied of 
their authority, I could wish these Oriental materials had been more copious. 

® A general idea of the pride and power of the chagan may be taken from 
Menander (Excerpt. Legat. p. 113, etc. fp. .308, sq., cd. Bonn]), and Theo- 
phylact (1. i. c. 3, 1, vii. c. 15), whose eight books are much more honourable 
to the Avar than to the Roman prince. The predecessors of Baian had tasted 
the liberality of Rome, and he survived the reign of Maurice (Buat, Hist, 
des PoHples Barbarcs, tom, xi. p, 545). The diagan who invaded Italy 
A.I). 611 (Muratori, Annali, tom. v. p. 305) was then juvenili astate florentem 
(Paul Warnefrid, do Gest. Langobard. L iv. c. 38), the son, perhaps, or the 
prandson, of Baian. 
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and smiled at the vain industry of the Romans, who in search of such 
useless rarities could explore the limits of the land and sea. He wished, 
at the expense of the emperor, to repose in a golden bed. The wealth 
of Constantinople, and the skilful diligence of her artists, were instantly 
devoted to the gratification of his caprice; but when the work was fin- 
ished, he rejected with scorn a present so unworthy the majesty of a 
great king.'" These were the casual sallies of his pride; but the avarice 
of the chagan was a more steady and tractable passion: a rich and reg- 
ular supply of silk apparel, furniture, and plate introduced the rudi- 
ments of art and luxury among the tents of the Scythians ; their appetite 
was stimulated by the pepper and cinnamon of India the annual sub- 
sidy or tribute was raised from fourscore to one hundred and twenty 
thousand pieces of gold; and, after each hostile interruption, the pay- 
ment of the arrears, with exorbitant interest, was always made the first 
condition of the new treaty. In the language of a barbarian, without 
guile, the prince of the Avars affected to complain of the insincerity of 
the Greeks;-® yet he was not inferior to the most civilised nations in the 
refinements of dissimulation and perfidy. As the successor of the Lom- 
bards, the chagan asserted his claim to the Important city of Sirmium, 
the ancient bulwark of the Illyrian provinces.®" The plains of the 
Lower Hungary were covered with the Avar horse; and a fleet of large 
boats was built in the Hercynian wood, to descend the Danube, and to 
transport into the Save the materials of a bridge. But as the strong 
garrison of Singidunum, which commanded the conflux of the two rivers, 
might have stopped their passage and baffled his designs, he dispelled 
their apprehensions by a solemn oath that his views were not hostile to 
the empire. He swore by his sword, the symbol of the god of war, that 
he did not, as the enemy of Rome, construct a bridge upon the Save. 
“ If I violate my oath,” pursued the intrepid Baian, “ may I myself, 
and the last of my nation, perish by the sword! May the heavens, and 
fire, the deity of the heavens, fall upon our heads! May the forests and 
mountains bury us in their ruins; and the Save, returning, against the 
laws of nature, to his source, overwhelm us in his angry waters! ” After 
this barbarous imprecation he calmly inquired what oath was most 
sacred and venerable among the Christians; what guilt of perjury it 
was most dangerous to incur. The bishop of Singidunum presented the 

“Thcophylact, 1 . i. c. s, 6. 

"I Even in the field the chagan delighted in the use of these aromatics. He 
solicited, as a ^fl, TvSikA; KapvKttas, and received ir^irept koI ^iWoy 'Ivduy, 
Koalav re eat rdy \eyiiuvoy K&vrov. Thcophylact, 1 . vii. c. 13 [p. 294, ed. Bonn]. 
The Europeans of the ruder ages consumed more spices in their meat and 
drink than is compatible with the delicacy of a modern palate. Vie Privee 
des Francois, tom. ii. p. 162, 163. 

_ Theophylact, 1 . vi. c. 6, 1 . vii, c. IS [p. 251, 299, ed. Bonn]. The Greek 
historian confesses the truth and justice of his reproach. 

“Menander (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 126-132, 174. I 7 S [p- 332-342, 424, 42s, 
ed. Bonn]) describes the perjury of Baian and the surrender of Sirmium. 
We have lost his account of the siege, which is commended by Thcophylact, 
1 . L c. 3. Ti S’ Strut ULtyiySptf r$ trept^oj'n ow^Qt Siiiy 6 fievreu fp. 38, ed. Bonn]). 
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Gospel, which the chagan received with devout reverence. “ I swear," 
said he, “ by the God who has spoken in this holy book, that I have 
neither falsehood on my tongue nor treachery in my heart.” As soon as 
he rose from his knees he accelerated the labour of the bridge, and 
despatched an envoy to proclaim what he no longer wished to conceal. 
“ Inform the emperor,” said the perfidious Baian, “ that Sirmium is 
invested on every side. Advise liis prudence to withdraw the citizens 
and their effects, and to resign a city which it is now impossible to 
relieve or defend.” Without the hope of relief, the defence of Sirmium 
was prolonged above three years: &e walls were still untouched ; but 
famine was enclosed within the walls, till a merciful capitulation allowed 
the escape of the naked and hungry inhabitants. Singidunum, at the 
distance of fifty miles, experienced a more cruel fate: the buildings were 
razed, and the vanquished people was condemned to servitude and exile. 
Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no longer visible; the advantageous situa- 
tion of Singidunum soon attracted a new colony of Sclavonians; and the 
conflux of the Save and Danube is still guarded by the fortifications of 
Belgrade, or the White City, so often and so obstinately disputed by the 
Christian and Turkish arms.®" From Belgrade to the walls of Constan- 
tinople a line may be measured of six hundred miles: that line was 
marked with flames and with blood; the horses of the Avars were alter- 
nately bathed in the Euxine and the Hadriatic; and the Roman pontiff, 
alarmed by the approach of a more savage enemy,®® was reduced to 
.cherish the Lombards as the protectors of Italy. The despair of a cap- 
tive whom his country refused to ransom disclosed to the Avars the 
invention and practice of military engines.®® But in the first attempts 
they were rudely framed and awkwardly managed; and the resistance 
of Dioclctianopolis and Bercea, of Philippopolis and Adrianople, sooil 
exhausted the skill and patience of the besiegers. The warfare of Baian 
was that of a Tartar;, yet his mind was susceptible of a humane and 
generous sentiment; he spared Anchialus, whose salutary waters had 
restored the health of the best beloved of his wives; and the Romans 
confess that their starving army was fed and dismissed by the liberality 
of a foe. His empire extended over Hungary, Poland, and Prussia, from 
the mouth of the Danube to tliat of the Oder;®® and his new subjects 

* See D’Anvillc, in the Memoires dc I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. ' 

р. 412-443. The Sclavonic name of Belgrade is mentioned in the tenth 
century by Constantine Porphyrogenitus ; the Latin appellation of Alba 
Greeca is used by the Franks in the beginning of the ninth (p. 414). 

“Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 600, No. i. Paul Warnefrid (1. iv. c. 38) 
relates their irruption into Friuli, and (c. 39) the captivity of his ancestors, 
about A.i). 632. The Sclav! traversed the Hadriatic cum multitudinc navium, 
and made a descent in the territory of Sipontum (c. 47). 

“Even the helepolis, or movable turret. Theophylact, 1. ii. 16, 17. 

“The arms and alliances of the chagan reached to the neighbourhood of 
a western sea, fifteen months' journey from Constantinople. The emperor 
Maurice conversed witli some itinerant harpers from that remote country, 
and only seems to have mistaken a trade for a nation. Theophylact, 1, vL 

с. 2 [p, 243, sq., ed. Bonn]. 
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were divided and transplanted by the jealous policy of the conquerer.®' 
'I’he eastern regions of Germany, which had been left vacant by the emi- 
gration of the Vandals, were replenished with Sclavonian colonists; the 
same tribes are discovered in the neighbourhood of the Hadriatic and 
of the Baltic ; and with the name of Baian himself, the Illyrian cities of 
Neyss and Lissa are again found in the heart of Silesia. In the dis- 
position both of his troops and provinces the chagan exposed the vassals, 
whoso lives he disregarded,''" to the first assault; and the swords of the 
enemy were blunted before they encountered the native valour of the 
Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of the East to the defence of 
Europe; and Maurice, who had supported ten years the insolence of the 
chagan, declared his resolution to march in person against the barbarians. 
In the space of two centuries none of the successors of Theodosius had 
appeared in the field; their lives were supinely spent in the palace of 
Constantinople; and the Greeks could no longer understand that the 
name of emperor, in its primitive sense, denoted the chief of the armies 
of the republic. The martial ardour of Maurice was opposed by the 
grave flattery of the senate, the timid superstition of the patriarch, and 
the tears of the empress Constantina; and they all conjured him to 
devolve on some meaner general the fatigues and perils of a Scythian 
campaign. Deaf to their advice and entreaty, the emperor boldly ad- 
vanced seven miles from the capital; the sacred ensign of the cross was 
displayed in the front, and Maurice reviewed with conscious pride the 
arms and numbers of the veterans who had fought and conquered beyond 
the Tigris. Anchialus was the last term of his progre.ss by sea and land; 
he solicited without success a miraculous answer to his nocturnal prayers; 
his mind was confounded by the death of a favourite hqrsc, the encounter 
of a wild boar, a storm of wind and rain, and the birth of a monstrous 
child; and he forgot that the best of. omens is to unsheathe our sword in 
the defence of our country."^ Under the pretence of receiving the am- 
bassadors of Persia, the emperor returned to Constantinople, exchanged 
the thoughts of war for those of devotion, and disappointed the publit 
hope by his absence and the choice of his lieutenants. The blind par- 

“This is one of the most- probable and luminous conjectures of the learned 
Count de Buat (Hist, des Pcuplcs Barbures, loin. xi. p. 546-568). The 
Tzeclu and Serbi are found logctlicr near Mount Caucasus, in Illyricum, and 
on the lower Elbe. Even the wildest traditions of the Bohemians, etc., afford 
some colour to his hypothesis. 

“See Fredegarius, in the Historians of France, torn. ii. p. 432. Baian did 
not concpl his proud insensibility. 'Ort rniovrovs (not roirovTavs, according 
to a foolish emendation) iwa^iru rfi 'Pa/iaiKH, liis el koI (rvitfiatri ye atfital Oavaria 
{lKHpiu, dX\ • efial ye yiveaOai auvalaBtjinv^ 1 ! ■ 

“See the march and return of Maurice, in Thebphylact, 1 . v. c. r6,.l. vi. 
c. I, 2, 3. If he were a writer of taste or genius, wc 'might suspect him of 
an elegant irony; but Thcophylact is .surely harmless.'"." 

“ ES ofwj'Af Hpurros A/iivcffOai irepi 7rdr/»js. Iliad, xii. 243. 

This noble verse, which unites the spirit of a hero with the reason of a 
■ sage, may jlrove Uiaf Homer was in every light superior to his age and 
country. 
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tiality of fraternal love might excuse the promotion of his brother Peter, 
who fled with equal disgrace from Ihe barbarians, from his own soldiers, 
and from the inhabitants of a Roman city. That city, if we may credit 
the resemblance of name and character, was the famous Azimuntiuni,'” 
which had alone repelled the tempest of Attila. The example of her 
warlike youth was propagated to succeeding generations; and they ob- 
tained, from the first or Ihe second Justin, an honourable privilege that 
their valour should be always reserved for the defence of their native 
country. The brother of Maurice attempted to violate this privilege, 
and to mingle a patriot band with the mercenaries of his camp; they 
retired to the church; he was not awed by the sanctity of the place; 
the people rose in their cause, the gates were shut, the ramparts were 
manned; and the cowardice of Peter was found equal to his arrogance 
and injustice. The military fame of Commentiolus is the object of 
satire or comedy rather than of serious history, since he was even 
deficient in the vile and vulgar qualification of personal courage. His 
solemn counsels, strange evolutions, and secret orders, always supplied 
an apology for flight or delay. If he marched against the enemy, the 
pleasant .valleys of Mount Haemus opposed an insuperable barrier; but 
in his retreat he explored with fearless curiosity the most difficult and 
obsolete paths, which had almost escaped the memory of the oldest 
native. The only blood which he lost was drawn, in a real or affected 
malady, by the lancet of a surgeon; and his healtli, which felt with 
exquisite sensibility the approach of the barbarians, was uniformly re- 
stored by the repose and safety of the winter season. A prince who 
could promote and support this unworthy favourite must derive no 
glory from the accidental merit of his colleague Priscus.*® In five suc- 
cessive battles, which seem to have been conducted with skill and reso- 
lution, seventeen thousand two hundred barbarians were made prisoners: 
hear sixty thousand, with four sons of the chagan, were slain: the 
Roman general surprised a peaceful district of the Gepidse, who slept 
under the protection of the Avars; and his last trophies were erected on 
the banks of the Danube and the Theiss. Since the death of Trajan 
the arms of the empire had not penetrated so deeply into the old Dacia; 
yet the success of Priscus was transient and barren, and he was soon 
recalled by the apprehension that Baian, with dauntless spirit and re- 
cruited forces, was preparing to avenge his defeat under the walls of 
Constantinople.^^ 

“ Theophylact, 1 . vii. c. 3 [p. 274, ed. Bonn]. On the evidence of this fact, 
which had not occurred to my memory, the candid reader will correct and 
excuse a note in Chapter XXXIV., vol. i. p. 1213, of this History, which 
ha!iten.<s the decay of Asimus, or Azimuntium: another century of patriotism 
and valour is cheaply purchased by such a confession. 

” See the shameful conduct of Conmientiolus, in Theophylacl, 1 . ii. c. 10-15, 

1. vii. c. 13, 14, 1. viii. c. 2, 4. 

See the exploits of Pri.scus, I. viii. c. 2, 3. 

■“The general detail of the war against the Avars may be traced in the 
first, second, sixth, .seventh; and eighth books of the History of tlie Eniperor 
Maurice, by Theophylact Simocatta, As he wrote in the reign of - Hefaclius, 
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The theory of war was not more familiar to the camps of Caesar and 
Trajan than to those of Justinian and Maurice.*® The iron of Tuscany 
or Pontus still received the keenest temper from the skill of the Byzan- 
tine workmen. The magazines were plentifully stored with every species 
of offensive and defensive arms. In the construction and use of ships, 
engines, and fortifications, the barbarians admired the superior ingenuity 
of a people whom they so often vanquished in the field. The science 
of tactics, the order, evolutions, and stratagems of antiquity, was tran- 
scribed and studied in the books of the Greeks and Romans. But the 
solitude or degeneracy of the provinces could no longer supply a race 
of men to handle those weapons, to guard those walls, to navigate those 
ships, and to reduce the theory of war into bold and successful practice. 
The genius of Belisarius and Narses had been formed without a master, 
and e.xpired without a disciple. Neither honour, nor patriotism, nor 
generous superstition, could animate the lifeless bodies of slaves and 
strangers who had succeeded to the honours of the legions: it was in 
the camp alone that the emperor should have exercised a despotic 
command; it was only in the camps thg,t his authority was disobeyed 
and insulted: he appeased and inflamed with gold the licentiousness of 
the troops; but their vices were inherent, their victories were accidental, 
and their costly maintenance exhausted the substance of a state which 
they were unable to defend. After a long and pernicious indulgence, the 
cure of this inveterate evil was undertaken byjMaurice; but the rash 
attempt, which drew destruction on his own head, tended only to aggra- 
vate Ae disease. A reformer should be exempt from the suspicion of 
interest, and he must possess the confidence and esteem of those whom 
he proposes to reclaim. The troops of Maurice might listen to the voice 
of a victorious leader; they disdained the admonitions of statesmen and 
sophists; and when they received an edict which deducted from their 
pay the price of their arms and clothing, they execrated tlie avarice of a 
prince insensible of the dangers and fatigues from which he had escaped. 
The camps both of Asia and Europe were agitated with frequent and 
furious seditions;*" the enraged soldiers of Edessa pursued with re- 
proadies, with threats, with wounds, their trembling generals; they 
overturned the statues of the emperor, cast stones against the miracu- 
lous image of Christ, and either rejected the yoke of all civil and 
military laws, or instituted a dangerous model of voluntary subordina- 
tion. The monarch, always distant and often deceived, was incapable 
of yielding or persisting, according to the exigence of the moment. But 
the fear of a general revolt induced him too readily to accept any act 

he had no temptation to flatter; but his want of judgment renders him diffuse 
in trifles, and concise in the most interesting facts, 

"Maurice himself composed twelve books on the military art, which are 
still extant, and have been published (Upsal, 1664) by John Scheffer, at the 
end of the Tactics of Arrian (Fabricius, Biblioth. Graica, 1 . iv. c. 8, tom. iii. 
p. 278), who promises to speak more fully of his work in its proper place, 
“See the mutinies under the reign of Maurice, in Theophylact, 1 . iii. c. 1-4, 
1 . vi. c, 7, 8 , 10, > vii. r. I, 1 , viii. r 6, etr- 
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of valour, or any expression of loyalty, as an atonement for the popular 
offence; the new reform was abolished as hastily as it had been an- 
nounced; and the troops, instead of punishment and restraint, were 
agreeably surprised by a gracious proclamation of immunities and re 
wards. But the soldiers accepted without gratitude the tardy and re- 
luctant gifts of the emperor: theit insolence was elated by the discovery 
of his weakness and Uieir own strength, and their mutual hatred was 
inflamed beyond the desire of forgiveness or the hope of reconciliation. 
The historians of the times adopt the vulgar suspicion that Maurice 
conspired to destroy the troops whom he had laboured to reform; the 
misconduct and favour of Comnientiolus are imputed to this malevolent 
design; and every age must condemn the inhumanity or avarice** of a 
prince who, by the trifling ransom of six thousand pieces of gold, might 
have prevented the massacre of twelve thousand prisoners in the hands 
of the chagan. In the just fervour of indignation, an order was signified 
to the army of the Danube that they should spare the magazines of the 
province, and establish their winter quarters in the hostile country of 
the Avars. The measure of their grievances was full: they pronounced 
Maurice unworthy to reign, expelled or slaughtered his faithful adher- 
ents, and under the command of Phocas, a simple centurion, returned 
by hasty marches to the neighbourhood of Constantinople. After a long 
series of legal succession, the military disorders of the third century 
were again revived; yet such was the novelty of the enterprise that the 
ins urgents were awed by their own rashness. They hesitated^ to invest 
their favourite with the vacant purple; and while they rejected all 
treaty with Maurice himself, they held a friendly correspondence With 
his son Theodosius and with Gerraanus, the father-in-law of the royal 
youth. So obscure had been the former condition of Phocas, that the 
emperor was ignorant of the name and character of his rival; but as 
soon as he learned that the centurion, though bold in sedition, was 
timid in the face of danger, “ Alas! ’’ cried the desponding prince, if 
he is a coward, he will surely be a murderer,” 

Yet if Constantinople had been firm and faithful, the murderer 
might have spent his fury against the walls; and the rebel army would 
have been gradually consumed or reconciled by the prudence of the 
emperor. In the games of the circus, which he repeated with unusual 
pomp, Maurice disguised with smiles of confidence the anxiety of nis 
heart, condescended to solicit the applause of the factions, and flattered 
tlieir pride by accepting from their respective tribunes a list of nine 
hundred blues and fifteen hundred greens, whom he affected to esteem 
as the solid pillars of his throne. Their treacherous or lan^id support 
betrayed his weakness and hastened his fall: the green faction were the 


“Theonhyiact and Theophaties seem ignorant of the 
of Maunccf These charges, so unfavourable to the m^ory of that emperor. 


has 
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secret accomplices of the rebels, and the blues recommended lenity and 
moderation in a contest with their Roman brethren. The rigid and 
parsimonious virtues of Maurice had long since alienated the hearts of 
his subjects: as he walked barefoot in a religious procession he was 
rudely assaulted with stones, and his guards were compelled to present 
their iron maces in the defence of his person. A fanatic monk ran 
through the streets with a drawn sword, denouncing against him the 
wrath and the sentence of God; and a vile plebeian, who represented 
his countenance and apparel, was seated on an ass and pursued by the 
imprecations of the multitude.'*'’ The emperor suspected the popularity 
of Germanus with the soldiers and citizens; he feared, he threatened, 
but he delayed to strike; the patrician fled to the sanctuary of the 
church ; the people rose in his defence, the walls were deserted by the 
guards, and the lawless city was abandoned to the flames and rapine of a 
nocturnal tumult. In a small bark the unfortunate Maurice, with his 
v/ife and nine children, escaped to the Asiatic shore, but the violence 
of the wind compelled him to land at the church of St. Autonomus,^® 
near Chalcedon, from whence he despatched Theodosius, his eldest son, 
to implore the gratitude and friendship of the Persian monarch. For 
himself, he refused to fly: his body was tortured with sciatic pains,*’ 
his mind was enfeebled by superstition; he patiently awaited the event 
of the revolution, and addressed a fervent and public prayer to the Al- 
mighty, that the punishment of his sins might be inflicted in this world 
rather than in a future life. After the abdication of Maurice, the two 
factions disputed the choice of an emperor; but the favourite of the 
blues was rejected by the jealousy of their antagonists, and Germanus 
himself was hurried along by the crowds who rushed to the palace of 
Hebdomon, seven miles from the city, to adore the majesty of Phocas 
the centurion. A modest wish of resigning the purple to the rank and 
merit of Germanus was opposed by hh resolution, more obstinate and 
equally sincere; the senate and clergy obeyed bis summons; and as soon 
as the patriarch was assured of his orthodox belief, he consecrated 
the successful usurper in the church of St. John the' Baptist. On the 
third day, amidst the acclamations of a thoughtless people, Phocas made 

*"In their clamours against Maurice tlie people of Constantinople hrantled 
him with the name of Mardonite or Marcionist : a heresy (says Thcophylact, 
I. viii. C. 9 Ip. .ISI, cd. JBonn]) /terd nvos /loi/iSs eiXapetas, ei^OifS re kcU 
KaTayeXaeros. Did they only cast out a vague reproach— or had the emperor 
really listened to some obscure teacher of those ancient Gnostics? 

“The church of St. Autonomus (whom I have not tlic honour to know) 
was ISO stadia from Constantinople (Theophylact, 1 . viii. c. 9). The port 
of Eutropius; where Maurice and his children were murdered, is described 
l)y Gyllius (do Eosplioro Thracio, 1 . iii. c. xi) as one of the two harbours 
of Chalcedon. 

’’The inhabitants of Constantinople were generally subject to the i< 4 <rot 
dpepln^es] and Theophylact insinuates (l. viii., c. 9 [p. 333, ed, iJonn], that, 
if It were consistent with the rules of history, ho could assign the medical 
cause. Yet such a digression would not have been more impertinent than 
his imiUiry ( 1 . vii. c. 16, 17) into the annual inundations of the Nile, and 
all the opinions of the Greek philosophers on that subject. 
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his public entry in a chariot drawn by four white horses: the revolt 
of the troops was rewarded by a lavish donative, and the new sovereign, 
after visiting the palace, beheld from his throne the games of the hippo- 
drome. In a dispute of precedency between the two factions, his partial 
judgment inclined in favour of the greens. “ Remember that Maurice is 
still- alive ” resounded from the opposite side; and the indiscreet clamour 
of the blues admonished and stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant. The 
ministers of deatli were despatched to Chalcedon: they dragged the 
emperor from his sanctuary, and the five sons of Maurice were suc- 
cessively murdered before the eyes of their agonising parent. At each 
stroke, which he felt in his heart, he found strength to rehearse a pious 
ejaculation: “ Thou art just, 0 Lord! and thy judgments are righteous.” 
i\nd such in the last moments was his rigid attachment to truth and 
justice, that he revealed to the soldiers the pious falsehood of a nurse 
who presented her own child in the place of a royal infant.'" The tragic 
scene was finally closed by the execution of the emperor himself, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, and the si.xly-third of his age. The bodies 
of the father and his five sons -were cast into the sea ; their heads were 
exposed at Constantinople to the insults or pity of the multitude; and 
it was not till some signs of putrefaction had appeared that Phocas 
connived at the private burial of these venerable remains. In that grave 
the faults and errors of Maurice were kindly interred. His fate alone 
was remembered; and at the end of twenty years, in the recital of the 
history of 'fheophylact, the mournful tale was interrupted by the tears 
of the audience.'” 

Such tears must have flowed in secret, and such compassion would 
have been criminal, under the reign of Phocas, who was peaceably ac- 
knowledged in the provinces of the East and West. The images of the 
emperor and his wife Leontia were exposed in the Lateran to the 
veneration of the clergy and senate of Rome, and afterwards deposited 
in the palace of the Ca:sars, between those of Constantine and Theo- 
dosius. As a subject and a Christian, it was the duty of Gregory to 
acquiesce in the established government; but the joyful applause w’th 
which he salutes the fortune of tire assassin has sullied, with indcrblc 
disgrace, the character of the saint. The successor of the apostles migh' 
have inculcated with decent firmness the guilt of blood and the neces- 
sity of repentance; he is content to celebrate the deliverance of the 
people and the fall of the oppressor; to rejoice that the piety and 

■“From this generous attempt Corneille has deduced the intricate web of 
his tragedy of HcracUus, which rcquire.s more than one representation to 
be clearly understood (Corneille dc Voltaire, tom, v. p, 300) ; and which, 
after an interval of some years, is .said to have puzzled the author himself 
(Anecdotes Draniatique.s, tom. i. p. 422). 

“The revolt of Phocas and death of Maurice arc told by Theophylact 
Simocatta ( 1 . viii. c. 7-12), the Paschal Chronicle (p. 379, 3S0 [tom. i. p, (S94, 
sq., cd. Bonn]), Thcopliancs (Chronograph, p. 238-244 [tom. i. p. 432-448, 
ed. Bonn]), Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xiv. [c. 13, 14] p. 77-80), and Cedrenus 
(p. 390-404 [tom. i. p. 700-708, ed. Bonn]). , 
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benignity of Phocas have been raised by Providence to the Imperial 
throne; to pray that his hands may be strengthened against all his 
enemies; and to express a wish, perhaps a prophecy, that, after a long 
and triumpliant reign, he may be transferred from a temporal to an 
everlasting kingdom/"’ I have already traced the steps of a revolution 
so pleasing, in Gregory’s opinion, both to heaven and earth ; and Phocas 
does not appear less hateful in the exercise than in the acquisition of 
power. The pencil of an impartial historial has delineated the portrait 
of a monster;"^ his diminutive and deformed jicrson, the closeness of his 
shaggy eyebrows, his red hair, his beardless chin, and his cheek dis- 
figured and discolonred by a formidable scar. Ignorant of letters, of 
laws, and even of arms, he indulged in the supreme rank a more ample 
privilege of lust and drunkenness, and his brutal pleasures were either 
injurious to his subjects or di.sgraceful to himself. Without assuming the 
office of a prince, he renouncecl the profession of a soldier, and the reign 
of Phocas afflicted Europe with ignominious peace and Asia with deso- 
lating war. His savage temper was inflamed by passion, hardened by 
fear, exasperated by resistance or reproach. The flight of Theodosius 
to the Pei sian court had been intercepted by a rapid pursuit or a deceit- 
ful message: he was beheaded at Nice, and tlie last hours of the young 
prince were soothed by the comforts of religion and -the consciousness 
of innocence. Yet his phantom distuibed the repose of the usurper; a 
whisper was circulated through the East that the son of Maurice was 
still alive; the people expected their avenger, and the widow and 
daughters of the late emperor would have adopted as their son and 
brother the vilest of mankind. In the massacre of the Imperial family,'’* 
ihe mercy, or rather (he discretion, of Phocas had spared these unhappy 
females, and they were decently confined to a private house. But the 
spirit of the empress Constantina, still mindful of her father, her hus- 
band, and her sons, aspired to freedom and revenge. At the dead of night 
she escaped to the sanctuary of St. Sophia, but her tears and the gold 
of her associate Germanus were insufficient to provoke an insurrection. 
Her life was forfeited to revenge, and even lo justice; but (he patriarch 
obtained and pledged an oath for her safety, a monastery was allotted 

™ Gregor. 1 . xi. Epist. 38 M. xiii. Ep. 31, eel. Heuecl.] indict, vi. Bonignitatcni 
veslrcc pietatis ad Imperiale fastiginm i)ervcuissc gamlcnuis. La:lcnlur cccH 
(It I'vultet terra, et dc vostris beiiienis aclibus universa: rcipublicse popuius 
nunc n.'iciiie vehementer affliclu.s liilarescat, etc. This ba-so flattery, the topic 
of Protestant invective, is justly censured by the philosopher Bayle (Dic- 
tioniiaire Critique, Gregoire I. Not. H. tom. ii. p, syy, sp8;. Cardinal Baronins 
justifies the pope at the expense of the fallen emperor. 

“■The images of Phocas were destroyed; but even the malice of his ettemies 
would suffer one copy of such a portrait or caricature (Cedreuus, p. 404 
linm. i. p. 708, cd, Bonn]) to escape the flames. 

'■“The family of Maurice is represented by Ducange (Familije Byzantin.-e, 
p. 106, 107, 108) : his eldest son Theodosius had been crowned emperor wlien 
he was no more than four years and a, half old, and he is always joined with 
his father in the salutations of Gregory. With the Christian daughters, 
.Anastasia and Theocteste, I am surprised to find the Pagan name of Cleopatra. 
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for her prison, and the widow of Maurice accepted and abused the lenity 
of his assassin. The discovery or the suspicion of a second conspiracy 
dissolved the engagements, and rekindled the fury, of Phocas. A matron 
who commanded the respect and pity of mankind, the daughter, wife, 
and mother of emperors, was tortured like the vilest malefactor, to force 
a confession of her designs and associates; and the empress Conslantina, 
with her three innocent daughters, was beheaded at Chalcedon, on the 
same ground which had been stained with the blood of her husband 
and five sons. After such an example, it would be superfluous to enumer- 
ate the names and sufferings of meaner victims. Their condemnation 
was seldom preceded by the forms of trial, and their punishment was 
embittered by the refinements of cruelty: their eyes were pierced, their 
tongues were torn from the root, the hands and feet were amputated ; 
some e.\pired under the lash, others in the flames, others again were 
transfixed with arrows, and a simple speedy death was mercy which 
they could rarely obtain. The hippodrome, the sacred asylum of the 
pleasures and the liberty of the Romans, was polluted with heads and 
limbs and mangled bodies; and the companions of Phocas were the most 
sensible that neither his favour nor tlieir services could protect them 
from a tyrant, the worthy rival of the Caligulas and Domitians of the 
first age of the empire."''' 

A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was given in marriage to the 
patrician Crispus,"' and the royal images of the bride and bridegroom 
were indiscreetly placed in the circus by the side of the emperor. The 
father must desire that his posterity should inherit the fruit of his 
crimes, but the monarch was offended by this premature and popular 
association; the tribunes of the green faction, who accused the officious 
error of their sculptors, were condemned to instant death; their lives 
were granted to the prayers of the people, but Crispus might reasonably 
doubt whether a jealous usurper could forget and pardon his involun- 
tary competition. The green faction was alienated by the ingratitude 
of Phocas and tlie loss of their privileges: every province of the empire 
was ripe for rebellion; and Heraclius, exarch of Africa, persisted above 
two years in refusing all tribute and obedience to the centurion who dis- 
graced the throne of Constantinople. By the secret emissaries of Crispus 
and the senate, the independent exarch was solicited to save and to 
govern his country: but his ambition was chilled by age, and he re- 
signed the dangerous enterprise to his son Heraclius, and to Nicetas, 
the son of Gregory, his friend and lieutenant. The powers of Africa 
were armed by the two adventurous youths: they agreed that the one 

“ Some of the cruelties of Phocas are marked by Thcophylact, 1 . viii. c. i 3 i 
14, 15. George of Pisidia, the poet of Heraclius, styles him (Bell, Abaricuni, 
p. 46* l^Ome, 1777) r\ipavvlSQs 6 ivcKdOeKTOS Kal SpaKtav [v, 49 j; 

The latter epithet is just — but the corrupter of life was easily vanquished. _ 

“In the writers, and in the copies of Uiosc writers, there is such hesitation 
between the names of Prheus and Crispus (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 
that I have been templed to identify the son-in-law of Phocas with the hero 
fiv'* tim«*« victfiriniio ov'*'* thi» Av'"" 
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should navigate the fleet from Carlhagc to Constantinople, that the 
other should lead an army through Egypt and Asia, and that the Im- 
perial purple should be the reward of diligence and succcks. A faint 
rumour of their undertaking was conveyed to the ears of Phocas, and 
the wife aird mother of the younger Hcraclius were secured as the 
hostages of his faith; but the treacherous heart of Crispus extenuated 
the distant peril, the means of defence were neglected or delayed, and 
the tyrant supinely slept till the African navy cast anchor in the 
Hellespont. Their standard was joined at Abydus by the fugitives and 
exiles who thirsted for revenge; the ships of Heraclius, whose lofty 
masts were adorned with the holy symbols of religion,''’” steered their 
triumphant course through the Propontis; and Phocas beheld from the 
windows of the palace his approaching and inevitable fate. The green 
faction was tempted, by gifts and promises, to oppose a feeble and 
fruitless resistance to the landing of the Africans; but the people, and 
even the guards, were determined by the well-timed defection of Crispus, 
and the tyrant was seized by a private enemy, who boldly invaded the 
solitude of the palace. Stripped of the diadem and purple, clothed in a 
vile habit, and loaded with chains, he was transported in a small boat 
to the Imperial galley of Heraclius, who reproached him with the crimes 
of his abominable reign. " Wilt thou govern better? ” were the last 
words of the despair of -Phocas. After suffering each variety of insult 
and torture, his head was severed from his body, the mangled trunk was 
cast into the flames, and the same treatment was inflicted on the 
statues of the vain usurper and the seditious banner of the green faction. 
Tije voice of the clergy, the senate, and the people invited Heraclius to 
ascend the throne which he had purified from guilt and ignominy; after 
some graceful hesitation he yielded to their entreaties. His coronation 
was accompanied by that of his wife Eudoxia, and their posterity, till 
the fourth generation, continued to reign over the empire of the East."* 
The voyage of Heraclius had been easy and prosperous; the tedious 
march of Nicetas was not accomplished before the decision of the con- 
test, but he sulDmitted without a murmur to the fortune of his friend, 
and his laudable intentions were rewarded with an equestrian statue 
and a daughter of the emperor. It was more difficult to trust the 
fidelity of Crispus, whose recent services were recompensed by the com- 
mand of llie Cappadocian array. His arrogance soon provoked, and 
seemed to excuse, the ingratitude of his new .sovereign. In the presence 
of the senate, the son-in-law of Phocas was condemned to embrace the 

“According to Thcophancs [tom. i. p. 459, cd. Bonn], Ktp^na and flKoras 
[rljs] Oeon^Topos. Cedremis add.s an dx*‘Po*'o/j|Toi' el'Koya toO Kvplau, which 
Heraclius bore as a banner in the first Persian expedition [torn. i. p. 71Q]. See 
Georgc_ Pisid. Acroas. i,_ 140. The manufacture seems to have flouri.shed, but 
Foggini, the Roman editor (p. 26), is at a loss to determine whether this 
picture was an original or a copy. 

“ The following is the irencalomcal table of the family of Heraclius : — 
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monastic life; and the sentence was justified by the weighty observation 
of Heraclius, that the man who had betrayed his father could never be 
faithful to his friend."’ 

Even after his death the republic was afflicted by the crimes of 
Phocas, which armed with a pious cause the most formidable of 
her enemies. According to the friendly and equal forms of the Byzan- 
tine and Persian courts, he announced his exaltation to the throne; 
and his ambassador Lilius, who had presented him with the heads of 
Maurice and his sons, Avas the best qualified to describe the circum- 
stances of the tragic scene."" However it might be varnished by fiction 
or sophistry, Chosroes turned with horror from the assassin, imprisoned 
the pretended envoy, disclaimed the usurper, and declared himself the 
avenger of his father and benefactor. The sentiments of grief and resent- 
ment, which humanity would feel and honour would dictate, promoted 
on this occasion the interest of the Persian king, and his interest was 

Heraclius, 

Exarch of Africa. 



CONSTANTINUS IV. 


Heraclius. 


POGONATUS, 
Imp. »t. Anastasia, 
ob. 685 


Tiberius. 


JusTiNiANu.s II. Heraclius. 

Rhinotmetus, 

Imp, ob. 71 1. 

— S. 

"See the tyranny of Phocas and tlie elevation of Heraclius, in Chron. 
Paschal, p. 380-383 [tom. i, p. 604-701, ed. Bonn] ; Theophancs, p. 242-250 
[tom, i. p. 446-450, cd. Bonn] ; Nicephorus, p. 3-7 [ed. Par. 1648] ; Cedrenus, 
p. 404-407 [tom. 1. p. 708-714, ed. Bonn] ; Zoiiaras, tom. ii. 1 . xiv. [c. 14, 15] 
p. 80-82. 

“ Theophylact, 1 . viii. c. TS [p- 3^. ed. Bonn], The Life of Maurice was 
composed about the year 628 ( 1 . viii. c. 13) by Theophylact Simocatta, ex- 
priefect, a native of Egj’pt. Photius, who gives an ample extract of the work 
(cod. Ixv.p. '81-100, [p. 27-33, cd. Bekk.l), gently reproves the affectation and 
allegory of the style. His preface is a dialogue between Philosophy, and His- 
tory; they seat themselves under a plane-tree, and the latter touches her lyre. 
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powerfully magnified by the national and religious prejudices of the 
Magi and satraps. In a strain of artful adulation, which assumed the 
language of freedom, they presumed to censure the excess of his grati- 
tude and friendship for the Greeks, a nation with whom it was danger- 
ous to conclude either peace or alliance, whose superstition was devoid 
of truth and justice, and who must be incapable of any virtue since 
they could perpetrate the most atrocious of crimes, the impious murder 
of their sovereign.”” For the crime of an ambitious centurion the nation 
which he oppressed was chastised with the calamities of war, and the 
same calamities, at the end of twenty years, were retaliated and re- 
doubled on the heads of the Persians.*” The general who had restored 
Chosroes to the throne still commanded in the East, and the name of 
Narses was the formidable sound with which the Assyrian mothers were 
accustomed to terrify their infants. It is not improbable that a native 
subject of Persia should encourage his master and his friend to deliver 
and possess the provinces of Asia. It is still more probable that Chosroes 
should animate his troops by the assurance that the sword which they 
dreaded the most would remain in its scabbard or be drawn in their 
favour. The hero could not depend on the faith of a tyrant, and the 
tyrant was conscious how little he deserved the obedience of a hero. 
Narses was removed from his military command; he reared an inde- 
pendent standard at Hierapolis, in Syria; he was betrayed by fallacious 
promises, and burnt alive in the market-place of Constantinople. De- 
prived of the only chief whom they could fear or esteem, the bands 
which he had led to victory were twice broken by the cavalry, trampled 
by the elephants, and pierced by the arrows of the barbarians; and a 
great number of the captives were beheaded on the field of battle by 
the sentence of the victor, who might justly condemn these seditioas 
mercenaries as the authors or accomplices of the death of Mauriefe. 
Under the reign of Phocas, the fortifications of Merdin, Dara, Amida, 
and Edessa were successively besieged, reduced, and destroyed by the 
Persian monarch; he passed the Euphrates, occupied the Syrian cities, 
Hierapolis, Chalcis, and Berrhoea or Aleppo, and soon encompassed 
the walls of Antioch with his irresistible arms. The rapid tide of success 
discloses the decay of the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, and the 
disaffection of his subjects; and Chosroes provided a decent apology 

® Christianis nec pactum esse, ncc fidem ncc foedus , . . quod si ulla tpsis 
fides fuisset, regem suum non occidis-sent. Eutych, Annales, tom. ii. p, an, 
vers. Pocock. 

“ We must now, for some ages, take our leave of contemporary historians, 
and descend, if it be a descent, from the affectation of rhetoric to the rude 
simplicity of chronicles and abridgments. Those of Theophanes (Chrono- 
graph. p. 244-279 [tom. i. p. 449-316, ed. Bonn] and Nicephorus (p, 3-16) sup- 
ply a regular, hut imperfect, series of the Persian war; and for any additional 
facts T quote ray special authorities. Theophanes, a courtier who became a 
monk, was horn a.d. 748; Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople, who died 
A.D, 82q, was somewhat younger; they both suffered in the cause of images. 
Hankius, de Scriptoribus Bvzantinis, p. 200-246. 
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for their submission or revolt by an impostor who attended his camp 
as the son of Maurice and the lawful heir of the monarchy. 

The first intelligence from the East which Heraclius received ““ was 
that of the loss of Antioch; but the aged metropolis, so often over- 
turned by earthquakes and pillaged by the enemy, could supply but a 
small and languid stream of treasure and blood. The Persians were 
equally successful and more fortunate in tlie sack of Caesarea, the capi- 
tal of Cappadocia; and as they advanced beyond the ramparts of the 
frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they found a less obstinate resis- 
tance and a more plentiful harvest. The pleasant vale of Damascus 
has been adorned in every age with a royal city: her obscure felicity 
has hitherto escaped the historian of the Roman empire: but Chosroes 
reposed his troops in the paradise of Damascus before he ascended the 
hills of Libanus or invaded the cities of the Phoenician coast. The con- 
quest of Jerusalem,"'' which had been meditated by Nushirvan, was 
achieved by the zeal and avarice of his grandson; the ruin of the 
proudest monument of Christianity was vehemently urged by the in- 
tolerant spirit of the Magi; and he could enlist for this holy warfare 
an army of six-and-twenty thousand Jews, whose furious bigotry might 
compensate in some degree for the want of valour and discipline. After 
the reduction of Galilee and the region beyond the Jordan, whose resist- 
ance appears to have delayed the fate of the capital, Jerusalem itself 
was taken by assault. The sepulchre of Christ and the stately churches 
of Helena and Constantine were consumed, or at least damaged, by 
the flames; the devout offerings of three hundred years were rifled 
in one sacrilegious day; the patriarch Zachariah and the true cross 
were transported into Persia; and the massacre of ninety thousand 
t'hristians is imputed to the Jews and Arabs, who swelled the disorder 
of the Persian march. The fugitives of Palestine were entertained at 
Alexandria by the charity of John the archbishop, who is distinguidied 
among a crowd of saints by the epithet of almsgiver: and the revenues 

“■The Persian historians have been themselves deceived; but Thcophanes 
(p. 244 [tom. i. p. 440, ed. Bonn]) accuses Chosroes of the fraud and false- 
hood; and Eutychius believes (Annal. tom. ii. p. 211) that the son of Maurice, 
who was saved from the assassins, lived and died a monk on Mount Sinai. 

“Eutychius dates all the losses of the empire under the reign of Phocas; 
an error which saves the honour of Pleraclius, whom he brings not from Car- 
thage, but Salonica, with a fleet laden with vegetables for the relief of Con- 
stantinople (Annal. tom. ii. p. 223, 224). The other Christians of the East, 
Qarhebrteus (apud Asseinan, Bibliolhec. Oriental, tom. iii. p. 412, 413), El- 
macin (Hist. Saracen, p. 13-16), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 98, 99), are 
more sincere and accurate. The years of the Persian war are disposed in 
the chronology of Pagi. , 

® On the conquest of Jerusalem, an event so interesting to the church, sec 
the Annals of Eutychius (tom, ii, p. 212-223), and the lamentations of the 
monk Antiochus (apud Baronium, Annal. Eccles. a.u. 614, No. 16-26), whose 
one hundred and twenty-nine homilies are still e.xtant, if what no one reads 
m^ be said to be extant. 

"‘The Life of this worthy saint is comTOsed by Leontius, a c6ntempora,ry 
bishop; and I find in Baronius (Annal, Eccles. a.d. 610, No. 10, etc.) and 
Fleury (tom. viii. p, 235-242) sufficient extracts of this edifying work. 
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of the church, with a treasure of three hundred thousand pounds, were 
restored to the true proprietors, the poor of every country and every 
denomination. But F,gypt it.self, the only province which had been 
exempt since the time of Diocletian from foreign and domestic wav, 
was again subdued by the successors of Cyrus. Pelusium, the key of 
that impervious country, was surprised by the cavalry of the Persians: 
they passed with impunity the innumerable channels of the Della, and 
explored the long valley of the Nile from the pyramids of RTcmphis to 
the confines of /Ethiopia. Alexandria mi,gbt have been relieved by a 
naval force, but the archbishop and the pra?fcct embarked for Cyprus; 
and Chosrocs entered the second city of the empire, which still pre- 
served a wealthy remnant of industry and commerce."''’ His western 
trophy was erected, not on the walls of Carthage,"" but in the neighbour- 
hood of Tripoli; the Greek colonies of Cyrene were finally extirpated; 
and the conqueror, treading in the footsteps of Ale.xandcr, returned in 
triumph through the sands of the Libyan desert. In the same campaign 
another army advanced from the Euphrates to the Thracian Bosphorus; 
Chalcedon surrendered after a long siege, and a Persian camp was 
maintained above ten years in the presence of Constantinople. The 
sea-coast of Ponlus, the city of Ancyra, and the isle of Rhodes are 
enumerated among the last conquests of the Great King; and if Chos- 
roes had possessed any maritime power, his boundless ambition would 
have spread slavery and desolation over the jirovinces of Europe, 

From the long-disputed banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, the 
reign of the grandson of Nushirvan was suddenly extended to the 
Hellespont and the Nile, the ancient limits of the Persian monarchy. 
But the provinces, which had been fashioned by the habits of 1 six 
hundred years to Uie virtues and vices of the Roman government, sup- 
ported with reluctance the yoke of the barbarians. The idea of a 
republic was kept alive by the institutions, or at least by the writings, 
of the Greeks and Romans, and the subjects of Heraclius had been 
educated to pronounce the words of liberty and law. But it has always 
been the pride and policy of Oriental princes to display the titles and 
attributes of their omnipotence; to upbraid a nation of slaves with 
their true name and abject condition; and to enforce, by cruel and 
insolent threats, the rigour of their absolute commands. The Christians 
of the East were scandalised by the worship of fire and the impious 
doctrine of the two principles: the Magi were not less intolerant than 
the bishops; and the martyrdom of some native Persians who had de- 
serted the religion of Zoroaster was conceived to be the prelude of a 

[Theoplianes gives the dale of the conquest of Egypt as a.m. 6107 = a.I). 
61.S.— O. S.l 

'“The error of Earoiiius, and many others who have carried the arms of 
Qiosroc.s to Carthage instead of Chalcedon, is founded on the near resemblance 
of the Greek words KaX^iiSora and Kapx'idova, in the text of Thcophaues, 
etc., which have been sometimes confounded by transcribers, and sometimes 
by critics. 

'"'The fiennine acts of St. Anastasius are published in those of the seventh 
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fierce and general persecution. By the oppressive laws of Justinian the 
adversaries of the church were made the enemies of the state; the alli- 
ance of the Jews, Nestorians, and Jacobites had contributed to the 
success of Chosrocs, and his partial favour to the sectaries provoked 
the hatred and fears of the catholic clergy. Conscious of their fear and 
hatred, the Persian conqueror governed his new sulsjects with an iron 
sceptre; and, as if he suspected the stability of his dominion, he e.\- 
haustcd their wealth by exorbitant tributes and licentious rapine; 
despoiled or demolished the temples of the East; and transported to 
his hereditary realms the gold, the silver, the precious marbles, the 
arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. In the obscure picture of the 
calamities of the empire it is not easy to discern the figure of Chosroes 
himself, to separate his actions from tliose of his lieutenants, or to 
ascertain his personal merit in the general blaze of glory and magnifi- 
cence. He enjoyed with ostentation the fruils of victory, and frequently 
retired from the hardships of war to the luxury of the palace. But, in 
the space of twenty-four years, he was deterred by superstition or 
resentment from approaching the gates of Ctesiphon: and his favourite 
residence of Artemita, or Dastagerd, was situate beyond the Tigris, 
about sixty miles to the north of the capital,®" The adjacent pastures 
were covered with flocks and herds: the paradise or park was replen- 
ished with pheasants, peacocks, ostriches, roebucks, and wild boars; 
and the noble game of lions and tigers was sometimes turned loose for 
the bolder pleasures of the chase. Nine hundred and sixty elephants 
were maintained for the use or splendour of the Great King; his tents 
and baggage were carried into the field by twelve thousand great camels 
and ei^t thousand of a smaller size;’® and the royal stables were filled 
with six thousand mules and horses, among whom the names of Shebdiz 
and Barid are renowned for their speed or beauty. Six thousand guards 
successively mounted before the palace gate; the service of the interior 
apartments was performed by twelve thousand slaves; and in the num- 
ber of three thousand virgins, the fairest of Asia, some happy concubine 
might console her master for the age or the indifference of Sira. The 
various treasures of gold, silver, gems, silk, and aromatics were de- 
posited in a hundred subterraneous vaults; and the chamber Badaverd 
denoted the accidental gift of the winds which had wafted the spoils 
of Heraclius into one of the Syrian harbours of his rival. The voice of 

general council, from whence Baronius (Annal. Eccles, a.d. 614, 626, 637) 
and Butler (Lives of the Saints, vol. i. p. 242-248) have taken their accounts. 
The holy martyr deserted from the Persian to the Roman army, became a 
monk at Jerusalem, and insulted the worship of tlie Magi, which was then 
established at Ca:sarea in Palestine. 

“ Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. go ; Elniacin, tiist. Saracen, p. 14. 

“ D’Anvillc, M6in, de 1 ’ Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xxxii. p, 568-571. 

”The difference between the two races consists in one or two humps; the 
dromedary has only one; the size of the proper camel is larger; the countn^ 
he comes from, Turldstan or Bactriana; tlie dromedary is confined to Arabia 
and Africa. Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom, xi, p. 211, etc.; Aristot. Hist. 
Animal, tom. i. 1 . ii. c. i, tom. ii, p. i8.s. 
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flattery, and perhaps of fiction, is not ashamed to compute the thirty 
thousand rich hangings that adorned the walls ; the forty thousand col- 
umns of silver, nr more probably of marble, and plated wood, that 
supported the roof; and Ihe thousand globes of gold suspended in the 
dome, to imitate the motions of the planets and the constellations of 
the zodiac.^' While the Persian monarch contemplated the wonders 
of his art and power, he received an epistle from an obscure citizen of 
Mecca, inviting him to acknowledge Mohammed as the apostle of God. 
He rejected the invitation, and tore the epistle. “ It is thus,” ex- 
claimed the Arabian prophet, “ that God will tear the kingdom and 
reject the supplications of Chosroes ” Placed on the verge of the 
two great empires of the East, Mohammed observed with secret joy the 
progress of their mutual destruction; and in the midst of the Persian 
triumphs he ventured to foretell that, before many years should elapse, 
victory would again return to the banners of the Romans.^” 

At the time when this prediction is said to havtf been delivered, no 
prophecy could be more distant from its accomplishment, since the first 
twelve years of Heraclius announced the approaching dissolution of the 
empire. If the motives of Chosroes had been pure and honourable, he 
must have ended the quarrel with the death of Phocas, and he would 
have embraced, as his best ally, the fortunate African who had so 
generously avenged the injuries of his benefactor Maurice. The prose- 
cution of the war revealed the true character of the barbarian; and the 
suppliant embassies of Heraclius to beseech his clemency, that he would 
spare the innocent, accept a tribute, and give peace to the world, were 
rejected with contemptuous silence or insolent menace. Syria, Egypt, 
and the provinces of Asia were subdued by the Persian arms; while 
Europe, from the confines of Istria to the long wall of Thrace, was 
oppressed by the Avars, unsati.ated with the blood and rapine of the 
Italian war. They had coolly massacred their male captives in the 

" Theopliaiies, Chronograph, p. 268 [loui. i. p. 494, ccl. Donii]. D’TIer- 
helot, Bihliothcquc Orientate, p. 997. The Greeks describe the decay, the 
Persians the splendour, of Da.stiigerd; but llic former speak from tlie modest 
witness of the eye, the latter from tlic vague rcporl of the car. 

“The historians of Mohammed, Abulfeda (in Vil. Moliammed, p, 92, 93I 
and Gagnlcr (Vic dc Moliammed, tom. ii. p. 247), date this embassy in the 
seventh year of the Hegira, which commences A.n. 628, May ii. Their chro- 
nology is erroneous, since Chosroes died in the month of February of the same 
year (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 779), The Count ile Bonlainvillicrs (Vie de 
Mahomed, p. 327, 328) places this embassy about A.n. 615, soon after the 
compiest of Palestine. Yet Mohammed would scarcely have ventured so soon 
on so bold a step. 

[Chosroes (Khopsroo Purveez) was encamped on the hanks of the Karasoo 
river when he received the letter, which he tore up and threw into the Karasoo. 
For this action to this day, as Sir John Miilcolm records, he is regarded as 
an_ outcast by all pious Mohammedans. — O. S.J 

“See the thirljeth chapter of the Koran, entitled the Greeks. Our honest 
and learned translator, Sale (p. 330, 33i), fairly states this conjecture, guess, 
wager, of Mohammed; but Boulainvilliers (p. 329-344), with wicked intentions, 
labours to establish this evident prophecy of a future event, which must, in 
his opinion, embarrass the Christian polemics, 
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sacred field of Pannonia; the women and children were reduced to 
servitude, and the_ noblest virgins were abandoned to the promiscuous 
lust of the barbarians. The amorous matron who opened the gates of 
Friuli passed a short night in the arms of her royal lover; the next 
evening Romilda was condemned to the embraces of twelve Avars; and, 
the third day, the Lombard princess was impaled in the sight of the 
camp, while the chagan observed, with a cruel smile, that such a 
husband was the fit recompense of her lewdness and perfidy.’’^ By 
these implacable enemies Heraclius, on either side, was insulted and 
besieged: and the Roman empire was reduced to the walls of Constan- 
tinople, with the remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some 
maritime cities, from I'yre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic coast. After 
the loss of Egypt the capital was afflicted by famine and pestilence; 
and the emperor, incapable of resistance and hopeless of relief, had 
resolved to transfer his person and government to the more secure 
residence of Carthage. His ships were already laden with the treasures 
of the palace; but his flight was arrested by the patriarch, who armed 
the powei's of religion in the defence of his country, led Pleraclius to 
the altar of St. Sophia, and extorted a solemn oath that he would live 
and die with the people whom God had intrusted to his care. The 
chagan was encamped in the plains of Thrace; but he dissembled his 
perfidious designs, and solicited an interview with the emperor near 
the town of Heraclea. Their reconciliation was celebrated with eque.s- 
triaii games; the senate and people, in their gayest apparel, resorted to 
the festival of peace; and the Avars beheld, with envy and desire, the 
spectacle of Roman luxury. On a sudden the hippodrome was encom- 
passed by the Scythian cavalry, who had pressed their secret and noc- 
turnal march; the tremendous sound of the chagan’s whip gave the 
signal of the assault; and Heraclius, wrapping his diadem round his 
arm, was saved, with extreme hazard, by the fleetness of his horse. So 
rapid was the pursuit, that the Avars almost entered the golden gate 
of Constantinople with the flying crowds:’'” but the plunder of the 
suburbs rewarded their treason, and they transported beyond the Danube 
two hundred and seventy thousand captives. On the shore of Chalcedon 
the emperor held a safer conference with a more honourable foe, who, 
before Heraclius descended from his galley, saluted with reverence and 
pity the majesty of the purple. The friendly offer of Sain, the Persian 
general, to conduct an embassy to the presence of the Great King was 
accepted with the warmest gratitude; and the prayer for pardon and 

"Paul Warnefrid, de Gestis Langobardorum, 1 . iv. c. 38, 42: Muratori, An- 
nali d’ltalia, tom, v. p, 303, etc. 

"The Paschal Chronicle, which sometimes introduces fragments of history 
into a barren list of names and dates, gives the best account of the treason 
of the Avars, p. 389, 390 [tom. i. p. 712 jg., ed. Bonn], The number of captives 
is added by Nicephorus. 

[Theophanes dates the attack of the Avars on Constantinople as 619 a.d., 
while others place it at 623. It was during this campaign that the clothing 
of the Holy Virgin was discovered at Dlachern. — 0 , S.] 
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peace was humbly presented by the prtctorian procfect, the pra?,fcct of 
the city, and one of the first ecclesiastics of the patriarchal church.''" 
But the lieutenant of Chosroes had fatally mistaken the intentions of 
his master. “ It was not an embassy,” said the tyrant of Asia, “ it 
was the person of Heraclius, bound in chains, that he should have 
brought to the font of my throne. I will never give peace to the 
emperor of Rome till he has abjured his crucified God and embraced 
the worship of the sun.” Sain was flayed alive, according to the in- 
human practice of his country; and the separate and rigorous confine- 
ment of the ambassadors violated the law of nations and the faith of 
an express stipulation. Yet the experience of six years at length per- 
suaded the Persian monarch to renounce the conquest of Constantinople, 
and to specify the annual tribute or ransom of the Roman empire: a 
thousand talents of gold, a thousand talents of silver, a thousand silk 
rbbes, a thousand horses, and a thousand virgins. Heraclius subscribed 
these ignominious terms; but the time and space which, he obtained to 
collect such treasures from the poverty of the East was industriously 
employed in the preparations of a bold and desperate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of Heraclius is one of 
the most extraordinary and inconsistent. In the first and the last years 
of a long reign the emperor appears to be the slave of sloth, of pleasure, 
or of superstition; the careless' and impotent spectator of the public 
calamities. But the languid mists of the morning and evening arc 
separated by the brightness of the meridian sun: the Arcadius of the 
palace arose the Caisar of the camp; and the honour of Rome and 
Heraclius was gloriously retrieved by the exploits and trophies of six 
adventurous campaigns. It was the duty of the Byzantine historians to 
haye revealed the causes of his slumber and vigilance. At this distance 
we can only conjecture that he was endowed with more personal courage 
than political resolution; that he was detained by the charms, and per- 
haps the arts, of his niece Martina, with whom, after the death of 
Eudocla, he contracted an incestuous marriage;’^ and that he yielded 
to the base advice of the counsellors who urged, as a fundamental law, 
that the life of the emperor should never be exposed in the field.''* Per- 
haps he was awakened by the last insolent demand of the Persian con- 
queror; but at the moment when Heraclius assumed the spirit of a 

’"Some original pieces, such as the speech or letter of the Roman ambassa- 
dors (,p. 386-388 fed. Par.; tom. i. p. 707-709, ed. Bonn]), likewise constitute 
the merit of the Paschal Chronicle, which was composccl, perhaps at Alex- 
andria, under the reign of Heraclius. 

’’Nicephorus (p. 10, ii), who brands this marriage with tlie names of 
dOeanov and AOifurov, is happy to observe, that of two sons, its incestuous fruit, 
the elder was marked by Providence with a stiff neck, the younger with the 
los.s of hearing. 

’"George of Pisidia (Acroas. i, 112-135, p. §), who stales tlie opinions, 
acquits the pusillanimous counsellors of any sinister views. 'Would he have 
excused the proud and contemptuous admonition ' of Crisppsf ’j&mOonrrij^av 
oix jSatnXn i<t)turKe KOT«Xt/*n-4)'«i' fiittrlXeta, gal rots itoppa 
SvfdiMaiv, 
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hero, the only hopes of the Romans were drawn from the vicissitudes 
of fortune, which might threaten the proud prosperity of Chosroes, and 
must be favourable to those who had attained the lowest period of de- 
pression/" To provide for the expenses of war was the first care of the 
emperor; and for the purpose of collecting the tribute he was allowed 
to solicit tlie benevolence of the Eastern provinces. But the revenue 
no longer flowed in the usual channels; the credit of an arbitrary prince 
is annihilated by his power; and the courage of Hcraclius was first dis- 
played in daring to borrow the consecrated wealth of churches, under 
the solemn vow of restoring, with usury, whatever he had been com- 
pelled to employ in the service of religion and of the empire. The clergy 
themselves appear to have sympathised with the public distress; and 
the discreet patriarch of Alexandria, without admitting the precedent 
of sacrilege, assisted his sovereign by the miraculous or seasonable 
revelation of a secret treasure.*'® Of the soldiers who had conspired 
with Phocas, only two were found to have survived the stroke of time 
and of the barbarians;®^ the loss even of these seditious veterans was 
imperfectly supplied by the new levies of Heraclius; and the gold of 
the sanctuary united, in the same camp, the names, and arms, and 
languages of the East and West. He would have been content with 
the neutrality of the Avars; and his friendly entreaty that the chagan 
would act not as the enemy, but as the guardian of the empire, was 
accompanied with a more persuasive donative of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold. Two days after the festival of Easter, the emperor, 
exchanging his purple for the simple garb of a penitent and warrior,®® 
gave the signal of his departure. To the faith of the people Heraclius 
recommended his children; the civil and military powers were vested 
in the most deserving hands; and the discretion of the patriarch and 
senate was authorised to save or surrender tlie city, if they should be 
oppressed in his absence by the superior forces of the enemy. 

” Et T&s iv' &Kpov iipiiipas eic^las 
’'Eff<l)a\p,iuas \iyou(rti> oOit itteiKdriat, 

KtlaOu ri Aotjriv cr leaKois t4 IlipiTtdos, 

’AvTurrpo^tiis di, etc. 

George Pistd. Acroas. i. 51, etc., p. 4. 

The Orientals are not less fond of remarking this strange vicissitude; and 
I remember some story of Khosrou Parviz, not very unlike the ring of Poly- 
crates of Samos. 

™ Baronius gravely relates this discovery, or rather transmutation, of barrels, 
not of honey, but of gold (Annal. Eccles. A.n. C20, No. 3, etc.). Yet the loan 
was arbitrary, since it was collected by soldiers, who were ordered to leave 
the palriarch of Alexandria no more than one hundred pounds of gold. 
Nicephonis (p. ii), two hundred years afterwards, speaks with ill-humour 
of this contribution, which the church of Constantinople might still feel. 

*"■ Theophylact Simocatta, 1 . viii. c. 12 [p. 340, ed, Bonn]. This circumstance 
need not excite our surprise. The. master-roll of a regiment, even in time 
of peace, is renewed in less than twenty or twenty-five years. 

” He changed his purple, for black, buskins, and dyed them red in the blood 
of the Persians (George. Pisid. Acroas. Hi. 118, I2iy 122.' See the Notes of 
Fo'»'mni, p. .ss). ' ■ 
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The neighbouring heights of Chalcedon were covered with tents and 
arms; but if the new levies of Hcraclius had been rashly led to the 
attack, the victory of the Persians in the sight of Constantinople might 
have been the last day of the Roman empire. As imprudent would it 
have been to advance into the provinces of Asia, leaving their innumer- 
able cavalry to intercept his convoys, and continually to hang on the 
lassitude and disorder of his rear. But the Greeks were still masters of 
the sea; a fleet of galleys, transports, and store-ships was assembled in 
the harbour; the barbarians consented to embark; a steady wind car- 
ried them through the Hellespont; the western and southern coast of 
Asia Minor lay on their left hand; the spirit of their chief was first dis- 
played in a storm; and even the eunuchs of his train were excited to 
suffer and to work by the example of their master. He landed his 
troops on the coniines of Syria and Cilicia, in the gulf of Scanderoon, 
where the coast suddenly turns to the south and his discernment was 
expressed in the dhoicc of this important post.*'^ From all sides the scat- 
tered garrisons of the maritime cities and the mountains might repair 
with speed and safety to his Imperial standard. The natural fortifications 
of Cilicia protected and even concealed the camp of Heraclius, which was 
pitched near Tssus, on the same ground where Alexander had vanquished 
the host of Darius. The angle which the emperor occupied was deeply 
indented into a vast semicircle of the Asiatic, Armenian, and Syrian 
provinces; and to whatsoever point of the circumference he should 
direct his attack, it was easy for him to dissemble his own motions, and 
to prevent those of the enemy. In the camp of Issus the Roman general 
reformed the sloth and disorder of the veterans, and educated the 
new recruits in the knowledge and practice of military virtue. Unfold- 
ing the miraculous image of Christ, he urged them to revenue the holy 
altars which had been profaned by the worshippers of fire; addressing 
them by the endearing appellations of sons and brethren, he deplored 

“George of Pisidia (Acroas. ii. lo, p. 8) has fixed this important point of 
the Syrian and Cicilian gates. They arc elegantly described by Xenophon, 
who marched through them a thousand years before. A narrow pass of three 
stadia, between steep high rocks {w^rpai ^Xiparoi) and the Mediterranean, was 
dosed at each end by strong gates, impregnable to the land ([7ro/De\eer)< oix 4" 
plf), accessible by sea (Anabasis, 1 . i. [c. 4] p. 35, 361 with Hutchinson’s 
Geographical Dissertation, p. vi,). The gates were thirty-five parasangs, or 
leagues, from Tarsus (Anabasis, 1 . i. [c. 4I p. 33, 34), and eight or ten from 
Antioch. Compare Itinerar. Wesseliiig. p. 580, 58: ; Schiilten.s, Index Geograph, 
ad calcem Vit. Saladin. p. g; Voyage en Turquie et eit Perse, par M. Otter, 
tom. i. p. 78, 79. 

[This place where Heraclius pitched his camp has been called the IliiXot by 
George of Pisidia, and translated as well as identified as “ the Cicilian Gates.” 
But Tafel has shown that this identification is not correct, and that the locality 
indicated is Pylas on the southern side of the Nicomedian Bay, which Heraclius 
had reached by sailing round the cape of Herwum. — O. S.l 

“ Heraclius might write to a friend in the modest words of Cicero : “ Castra 
habuimus ea ipsa quae contra Darinm habueral apud Issuin Alexander, im- 
peralor baud paulo melior guam aut tu aut ego.” Ad Allicura, v. 20. Isstts, 
a rich and flourishing city in the time of Xenophon, was ruined by the pros- 
perity of Alexandria or Scanderoon, on the other side of the bav. 
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the public and private wrongs of the republic. The subjects of a 
monarch were persuaded that they fought in the cause of freedom, and 
a similar enthusiasm was communicated to tlie foreign mercenaries, who 
must have viewed with equal indifference the interest of Rome and of 
Persia. Heraclius himself, with the skill and patience of a centurion, 
inculcated the lessons of the school of tactics, and the soldiers were 
assiduously trained in the use of their weapons and the e.xercises and 
evolutions of the field. The cavalry and infantry, in light or heavy 
armour, were divided into two parties; the trumpets were fixed in the 
centre, and their signals directed the march, the charge, the retreat or 
pursuit, the direct or obiique order, the deep or extended phalanx, to 
represent in fictitious combat the operations of genuine war. What- 
ever hardship the emperor imposed on the troops, he inflicted with equal 
severity on himself ; their labour, their diet, their sleep, were measured 
by the inflexible rules of discipline; and, without despising the enemy, 
they were taught to repose an implicit confidence in their own valour 
and the wisdom of their leader. Cilicia was soon encompassed with 
the Persian arms, but their cavalry hesitated to enter the defiles of 
Mount Taurus till they were circumvented by the evolutions of Hera- 
clius, who insensibly gained their real", whilst he appeared to present his 
front in order of battle. By a false motion, which seemed to threaten Ar- 
menia, he drew them against their wishes to a general action. They were 
tempted by the artful disorder of his camp; but when they advanced 
to combat, the ground, the sun, and the expectation of both armies were 
unpropitious to the barbarians: the Romans successfully repeated their 
tactics in a field of battle,®" and the event of the day declared to the 
world that the Persians were not invincible, and that a hero was invested 
with the purple. Strong in victory and fame, Heraclius boldly ascended 
the heights of Mount Taurus, directed his march through the plains of 
Cappadocia, and established his troops for the winter season in safe and 
plentiful quarters on the banks of the river Halys.®“ His soul was 
superior to the vanity of entertaining Constantinople with an imperfect 
triumph; but the presence of the emperor was indispensably required 
to soothe the restless and rapacious spirit of the Avars. 

Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enterprise has been 
attempted than that which Heraclius achieved for the deliverance of 
the empire.®’ He permitted the Persians to oppress for awhile the 

““Poggini (Aimotat. p. 31 j suspects that the Persians were deceived by 
the i/idKay^ ire7rXi)7fie>>i; of Aihati fTactic. c, 48), an intricate spiral motion of 
the army. He observes (p. z8) that the military descriptions of George of 
Pistdia are transcribed in the Tactics of the emperor Leo. 

"“George of Pisidia, an eye-witness (Acroas. ii. 123, etc.), described, in 
three acroasris or cantos, the first expedition of Heraclius. The poem has 
been lately (1777) published at Rome; but such vague and declamatory praise 
is far from corre.spoiuIing with the sanguine hopes of Pagl, D'Anvllle, etc. _ 
"’Theophanes (p. 256) carries Heraclius swiftly (kutA rax^t) into Armenia. 
Nicephorus (p. ii), though hp confounds the two expeditions, defines the prov- 
ince of Lazica. Eutychius' (Annal. tom. ii, p. 231) has given this 5000 men. ■ 
with the more probable station of Trebizond. 
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provinces, and to insult with impunity the capital of the East, while the 
Roman emperor explored his perilous way through the Black Sea and 
the mountains of Armenia, iicnetrated into the heart of Persia,"" and 
recalled the armies of the Great King to the defense of tlieir bleeding 
country. 

With a select band of five thoasand soldiers, Pleraclius sailed from 
Constantinople to Trebizond; assembled his forces which had wintered 
in the I’ontic regions; and from the mouth of the Phasis to the Caspian 
Sea, encouraged his subjects and allies to inarch with the successor of 
Constantine under the faithful and victorious banner of the cross. When 
the legions of Lucullus and Pompey first passed the Euphrates, they 
blushed at their ea.sy victory over the natives of Armenia. But the long 
c.Kperience of war had hardened the minds and bodies of that effeminate 
people; their zeal and bravery were approved in the service of a 
declining empire; they abhorred and feared the usurpation of the house 
of Sassan, and the memory of persecution envenomed their pious hatred 
of the enemies of Christ. The limits of Armenia, as it had been ceded to 
the emperor hlaurice, extended as far as the Araxes: the river submitted 
to the indignity of a bridge,”" and Heraclius, in the footsteps of Mark 
Antony, advanced towards the city of Tauris or Gandzaca,"^ the ancient 
and modern capital of one of the provinces of Media. At the head of 
forty thousand men, Chosrocs himself had returned from some distant 
expedition to oppose the progress of the Roman arms; but he retreated 
on the approach of Heraclius, declining the generous alternative of peace 
or battle. Instead of half a million of inhabitants, which have been 
ascribed to Tauris under the reign of tlie Sophys, the city contained no 
more than three thousand houses; but the value of the royal treasures 
was enhanced by a tradition that they were the spoils of Croesus, which 

“‘From Constantinople to Trebizond, with a fair wind, four or five day.s; 
from tliciicc to Erzerom, five ; to Krivan, twelve ; to Tauris, ten : in all, thirty- 
two. Such is the Itinerary of Tavernier (yoyages, tom. i. p. who was 

perfectly conversant with the roads of Asia. Tournefort, who travelled with 
a pasha, spent ten or twelve days between Trebizond and Erzerom (Voyage 
du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xviii.) ; and Qxardin tVoyagcii, tom. i. p. 249-254) 
gives the more correct distance of fifty-three parasangs, each of 5000 paces 
(what paces?), between Erivan and Tauris. 

“"The expedition of Heraclius into Persia is finely Illustrated by M. D’An- 
ville (M&noircs de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 5S9-S73)- He 
discovers the situation of Gandzaca, Thcbarma, Dastagerd, etc., with admirable 
skill and learning; but the obscure campaign of 624 he passes over in silence. 

“Et pontera indignatus Araxes. — Virgil, jEncid, viii. 728. 

The river Araxes is noisy, rapid, vehement, and, with the melting of the 
snows, irresistible: the strongest and most mas.sy bridges arc swept away by 
the current ; and its ind'wnalton is atte.-ited by the ruins of many arche.-! near 
the old town of Zulfa, Voyages de Chardin, tom, i. p. 252, 

"'■Chardin, tom. i. p. 255-259. With the Orientals (D’Hcrbelot, Biblioth. 
Orient, p. 834), he ascribes the foundation of Tauris, or Tebris, to Zobeide, 
the wife of the famous Khalif Haroun Alrashid; but it appears to have been 
more ancient; and the names of Gandzaca, Gazaca, Gaza, arc expressive of the 
royal treasure. The number of 530,000 inliabitants is reduced by Chardin 
from 1,100,000, the popular estimate. 
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had been transported by Cyrus from the citadel of Sardes. The rapid 
conquests of Heraclius were suspended only by the winter season; a 
motive of prudence or superstition determined his retreat into the 
province of Albania, along the shores of the Caspian; and his tents were 
most probably pitched in the plains of Mogan," ' the favourite encamp- 
ment of Oriental princes. In the course of this successful inroad he 
signalised the zeal and revenge of a Christian emperor: at his command 
the soldiers extinguished the fire, and destroyed the temples, of the 
Magi; the statues of Chosroes, who aspired to divine honours, were 
abandoned to the flames; and the ruin of Thebarma or Ormia,'’‘ which 
had given birth to Zoroaster himself, made some atonement for the 
injuries of the holy sepulchre. A purer spirit of religion was shown 
in the relief and deliverance of fifty thousand captives. Heraclius was re- 
warded by their tears and grateful acclamations; but this wise measure, 
which spread the fame of his benevolence, diffused the murmurs of the 
Persians against the pride and obstinacy of their own sovereign. 

Admidst the glories of the succeeding campaign, Heraclius is almost 
lost to our eyes, and to those of the Byzantine historians."'"’ From the 
spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the emperor appears to follow 
the chain of Hyrcanian mountains, to descend into the province of Media 
or Irak, and to carry his victorious arms as far as the royal cities of 
Casbin and Ispahan, which had never been approached by a Roman 
conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of his kingdom, the powers of 
Chosroes were already recalled from the Nile and the Bosphorus, and 
three formidable armies surrounded, in a distant and hostile land, the 
camp of the emperor. The Colchian alh'es prepared to desert his stand- 
ard; and the fears of the bravest veterans were expressed, rather than 
concealed, by their desponding silence. “ Be not terrified,” said the 
intrepid Heraclius, “ by tlie multitude of your foes. With the aid of 
Heaven, one Roman may triumph over a thousand barbarians. But 

^ He opened the Gospel and applied or interpreted the first casual passage 
to the name and .situation of Albania. Thcophanes, p. 258 [tom. i. p. 474, 
ed. HonnJ. 

The heath of Mogan, between the Cyrus and the Araxes, is sixtj' parasangs 
in length and twenty in breadth (Olearius, p. 1023, 1024), abounding in waters 
and fruitful pastures (Hist, de Nadir Shah, translated by Mr. Jones from a 
Persian MS. part ii. p. 2, 3). See the encampments of_ Timur (Hist, par 
Sherefeddin Ali, 1 . v. c. 37, 1 . vi. c. 13) and the coronation of Nadir Shah 
(Hi.st. Persaime, p. 3-13, and the English Life by Mr. Jones, p. C4, 65). 

“‘Thebarma and Orraia, near the lake Spauta, are proved to be tlie same 
city by D’Anville (Mdmoires do 1’ Academic, tom. xxviii. p. Sd 4 i S6S). It is 
honoured as the birthplace of Zoroaster, according to the Persians (Schultens, 
Index Ccograph. p. 48) ; and their tradition is fortified by M. Perron dAn- 
quelil (Mem, dc I’Acad, des In.script loin. xxxi. p. 373), with some texts from 
/(ir, or their, Zendavesta. 

“I cannot find,” and (what is much more) M. D’Anvillc does not attempt 
to seek, the Salban, Tarantum, territory of the Huns, , etc., mentioned by 
Theophanes (p, 260-262). Eutychiu.s (Annal. tom, ii. p. 231, 232), an insuffi- 
cient author, names Asphahan; and Casbin is most probably the city of Sapor. 
Ispahan is twenty-four days’ journey front Taiiris, and Casbin half way 
between them (Voyages de Tavernier, tom. i, p. 63-82). ; 
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if we devote our lives for the salvation of our brethren, we shall obtain 
the crown of martyrdom, and our immortal reward will be liberally paid 
by God and posterity.” These magnanimous sentiments were supported 
by the vigour of his actions. He repelled the threefold attack of the 
Persians, improved the divisions of their chiefs, and, by a well-concerted 
kain of marches, retreats, and successful actions, finally chased them 
from the field into the fortified cities of Media and Assyria. In the 
severity of the winter season, Sarbaraza deemed himself secure in the 
walls of Salban; he was surprised by the activity of Heraclius, who 
divided his troops, and performed a laborious march in the silence of the 
night. The flat roofs of the houses were defended with useless valour 
against the darts and torches of the Romans: the satraps and nobles 
of Persia, with their wives and children, and the flower of their martial 
youth, were either slain or made prisoners. The general escaped by a 
precipitate flight, but his golden armour was the prize of the conqueror; 
and the soldiers of Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose which they 
had so nobly deserved. On the return of spring, the emperor traversed 
in seven days the mountains of Curdistan, and passed without resistance 
the rapid stream of the Tigris. Oppressed by the weight of their .spoils 
and captives, the Roman army halted under the walls of Amida; and 
Heraclius informed the senate of Constantinople of his safely and 
success, which they had already felt by the retreat of the besiegers. The 
bridges of the Euphrates were destroyed by the Persians; but as soon 
as the emperor had discovered a ford, tliey hastily retired to defend the 
banks of the Sarus,"" in Cilicia. That river, an impetuous torrent, was 
about three hundred feet broad; the bridge was fortified with strong 
turrets; and the banks were lined with Imrbarian archers. After a 
bloody conflict, which continued till the evening, the Romans prevailed 
in the assault; a'nd a Persian of gigantic size was slain and thrown into 
the Sarus by the hand of the emperor himself. The enemies were dis- 
persed and dismayed ; Heraclius pursued his inarch to Sebaste in Cap- 
padocia; and at the expiration of three years, the same coast of the 
Euxine applauded his return from a long and victorious expedition."^ 

Instead of skirmidiing on the frontier, the two monarchs who disputed 
the empire of the East aimed their desperate strokes at the heart of their 
rival. The military force of Persia was wasted by the marches and 
combats of twenty years, and many of the veterans, who had survived 
the perils of the sword and the climate, were still detained in the fort- 
resses of Egypt and Syria. But the revenge and ambition of Chosroes 
exhausted his kingdom; and the new levies of subjects, strangers, and 
slaves, were divided into three formidable bodies.®" The first army of 

^ “At ten parasangs from Tarsus the army of the younger Cyrus passed the 
Sarus, three plethra in breadth : the Pyramus, a stadium in “breadth, ran five 
parasangs farther to the east (Xenophon, Anabas. I. i. p. 33, 34 (,c. 4 iiitf.J), 

"George of Pisidia (Bell. Abaricura, 246-265, p. 49) celebrates with truth 
the persevering courage of the three campaigns (rpat refiidpo/tovs ) against 
the Persians. 

“Petavras (Annotationes ad Nicephormn, p. 62, 63, 64) discriminates the 
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fifty thousand men, illustrious by the ornament and title of the golden 
spears, was destined to march against Heraclius; the second was 
stationed to prevent his junction with the troops of his brother Theo- 
dorus; and the third was commanded to besiege Constantinople, and to 
second the operations of the chagan, with whom the Persian king had 
ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. Sarbar, the general of the 
third army, penetrated through the provinces of Asia to the well-known 
camp of Chalcedon, and amused himself with the destruction of the 
sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic suburbs, while he impatiently 
waited the arrival of his Scythian friends on the opposite side of the 
Bosphorus. On the twenty-ninth of June, thirty thousand barbarians, 
the vanguard of the Avars, forced the long wall, and drove into the 
capital a promiscuous crowd of peasants, citizens, and soldiers. Four- 
score thousand"” of his native subjects, and of the vassal tribes of 
Gepidse, Russians, Bulgarians, and Sclavonians, advanced under the 
standard of^he chagan; a month was spent in marches and negotiations, 
but the whole city was invested on the thirty-first of July, from the 
suburbs of Pera and Galata to the Blacherna: and seven towers; and the 
inhabitants descried with terror the flaming signals of the European and 
Asiatic shores. In the meanwhile the magistrates of Constantinople 
repeatedly strove to purchase the retreat of the cliagan; but their dep- 
uties were rejected and insulted; and he suffered the patricians to stand 
before his throne, while the Persian envoys, in silk robes, were seated by 
his side. “ You see,” said the haughty barbarian, “ tlie proofs of my 
perfect union with the Great King; and his lieutenant is ready to send 
into my camp a select band of three thousand warriors. Presume no 
longer to tempt your master with a partial and inadequate ransom: your 
wealth and your city are the only presents worthy of my acceptance. 
For yourselves, I shall permit you to depart, each with an undergarment 
and a shirt; and, at my entreaty, my friend Sarbar will not refuse a 
passage through his lines. Your absent prince, even now a captive or a 
fugitive, has left Constantinople to its fate; nor can you escape the arms 
of the Avars and Persians, unless you could soar into air like birds, 
unless like fishes you could dive into the waves.” During ten suc- 
cessive days the capital was assaulted by the Avars, who had made some 
progress in the science of attack: they advanced to sap or batter the 

names and actions of five Persian generals who were successively sent against 
Heraclius, 

“This number of eight myriads is specified by George of Pisidia (Bell. 
Abar, 2iy). The poet (so-88) clearly indicates that the old chagan lived till 
the reign of Heraclius, and that his son and successor was born of_a foreign 
mother. Yet Foggini (Annotat. p. S7) has given another interpretation to this 
passage. 

""A bird, a frog, a mouse, and five arrows, had been the present of the 
Scythian king to Darius (Herodot. 1. iv. c. 131 , 132 ). Substituez une lettre 
4 ces signes (says Rousseau, with much good taste), plus elle sera menayante 
moins clle effrayera: ce nc sera qu’unc fanfaronnade dont Darius neut fait 
que rire (Emile, tom. iii. p. 146). Yet I much question whether the senate 
and people of Constantinople laughed at this message of the chagan. . 
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wall, under Ihe cover of the impenetrable tortoise; tlieir engines dis- 
charged a perpetual volley of stones and darts; and twelve lofty towers 
of wood exalted the combatants to the height of the neighbouring ram- 
parts.. But the senate and people were animated by the spirit of Her- 
aclius, who had detached to their relief a body of twelve thousand 
cuirassiers; the powers of fire and mechanics wore used with superior art 
and success in the defence of Constantinople; and the galleys, with two 
and three ranhs of oars, commanded the Bosphorus, and rendered the 
Persians the idle spectators of the defeat of their allies. I'hc Avars 
were repulsed; a fleet of Sclavonian canoes was destroyed in the har- 
bour; the vassals of the chagan threatened lo desert, his provisions were 
exhausted, and, after burning his engines, he gave the signal of a slow 
and formidable retreat. The devotion of the Romans ascribed this signal 
deliverance to the Virgin Mary; but the mother of Christ would surely 
have condemned their inhuman murder of the Persian envoys, who were 
entitled to the rights of humanity, if tliey w'ere not protected by the 
laws of nations.^' 

After the division of his army, Hcraclius prudently retired to the 
banks of the I’hasis, from whence he maintained a defensive war against 
the fifty thousand gold spears of Persia. Plis anxiety was relieved by the 
deliverance of Constantinople ; his hopes were confirmed by a victory of 
his brother Theodorus; and to the hostile league of Chosroes with the 
Avars, the Roman emperor oiiposed the useful and honourable alliance 
of the Turks. At his liberal invitation, the horde of Chozars trans- 
ported their tents from the plains of the Volga lo the mountains of 
Georgia; Heraclius received them in the neighbourhood of Tellis, and 
the khan with his nobles dismounted from their horses, if we may credit 
the Greeks, apd fell prostrate on the ground to adore the purple of the 
Cesar. Such voluntary homage and important aid were entitled to the 
warmest acknowledgments, and the emperor, taking off his own diadem, 
placed it on the head of the Turkish prince, whom he saluted with a 
tender embrace and the appellation of son. After a sumptuous banquet 
he presented Ziebel with the plate and ornaments, the gold, the gems, 
and the silk which had been used at the Imperial table, and, with his 
own hand, distributed rich jewels and earrings to his new allies. In a 
secret interview he produced the portrait of his daughter Eudocia,^®“ 

‘“■The Pa.schal Chronicle (ji. 3y2-397 [tom. i. p. 716-726, cd. Conn]) gives 
a minute and authentic narrative of the siege and deliverance of Con.stanti- 
noplc. Theophancs (p. 264) adds some circtimslances ; and a faint light may 
be obtained from the smoke of George of Pisidia, who has composed a poem 
(de Bello Abarico, p, 4 S-S 4 ) to commemorate this auspicious event. 

™ The power 0 f the Choaars prevailed in the seventh, eighth, ami ninth cen- 
turies. They were known to the Greeks, the Arabs, and, under the name of 
to the Chinese themselves, Dc Guignes, Hist, dcs Huns, tom. ii. part ii. 
p. 507-509. 

““Epiphania, or Eudocia, the only daughter of Heraclius and his first wife 
Eiidocia, was born at Constantinople on the ytli of July A.n. 6ti, baptised the 
i5tli of Augu.st, and crowned (in the oratory of St. Stephen in the palace) 
the 4th of October of the same year. At this time she was about fifteen. 
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condescended to flatter the barbarian with the promise of a fair and 
august bride, obtained an immediate succour of forty thousand horse, 
and negotiated a strong diversion of the Turkish arms on the side of the 
Oxus."'‘ The Persians, in their turn, retreated with precipitation; in 
the camp of Edcssa Heraclius reviewed an army of seventy thousand 
Romans and strangers; and some months were successfully employed in 
the recovery of the cities of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, whose 
fortifications had been imperfectly restored. Sarbar still maintained the 
important station of Chalcedon, but the jealousy of Chosroes, or the 
artifice of Heraclius, soon alienated the mind of that powerful satrap 
from the service of his king and country. A messenger was intercepted 
with a real or fictitious mandate to the cadarigan, or second in command, 
directing him to send, without delay, to the throne the head of a guilty 
or unfortunate general. The despatches were transmitted to Sarbar 
himself, and, as soon as he read the sentence of his own deatli, he dex- 
terously inserted the names of four hundred officers, assembled a mili- 
tary council, and asked the cadarigan whether he was prepared to 
execute the commands of their tyrant? The Persians unanimously 
declared that Chosroes had forfeited the sceptre; a separate treaty was 
concluded with the government of Constantinople; and if some consid- 
erations of honour or policy restrained Sarbar from joining the stand- 
ard of Heraclius, the emperor was assured that he might prosecute 
without interruption his designs of victory and peace. 

Deprived of his firmest support, and doubtful of the fidelity of his 
subjects, the greatness of Chosroes was still conspicuous in its ruins. 
The number of five hundred thousand may be interpreted as an Oriental 
metaphor to describe the men and arms, the horses and elephants, that 
covered Media and Assyria against the invasion of Heraclius. Yet the 
Romans boldly advanced from the Araxes to the Tigris, and the timid 
prudence of Rhazates was content to follow them by forced marches 
through a desolate country, till he received a peremptory mandate to 
risk the fate of Persia in a decisive battle. Eastward of the Tigris, at 
the end of the bridge of Mosul, the great Nineveh had formerly been 
erected:*'"’ the city, and even the ruins of the city, had long since dis- 

Eucloda was afterwards sent to her Turkish husband,' but the news of his 
death stopped her journey, and prevented the consummation (Ducange, Fa- 
railia: Byzanlin. p. 118). 

“‘Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 13-16) gives some curious and probable facts; 
but his numbers are rather too high — 300,000 Romans assembled at Edessa — 
500,000 Persians killed at Ninevcli. The abatement of a cipher is scarcely 
enough to restore his sanity. 

“'"Ctesias (apud Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1 . ii. [c. 3] p. ns, edit, Wesseling) 
assigns 480 stadia (perhaps only 33 miles) for the circumference of Nineveh. 
Jonas talks of three days' journey: the 120,000 persons described by the 
prophet as incapable of discerning their right haiid from their left may afford 
about 700,000 persons of all ages for tlie inhabitants of that ancient capital 
(Goguel, Origines des Loix, etc., tom. ili. part i. p'. 92, c)3), which ceased to 
exist 600 years before Christ. The, western suburb still subsisted, and is ■ 
mentioned under ihe name of Mosul, in the first of the Arabian kfialifs. , . 
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appeared; the vacant space afforded a spacious field for the operations 
of the two armies. But these oi>eralions are neglected by the Byzantine 
historians, and, like the authors of epic ix»ctry and romance, they ascribe 
the victory, not to the military conduct, but to the personal valour, of 
their favourite hero. On this memorable day Heraclius, on his horse 
riiallas, surpassed the bravest of his warriors; his lip was pierced with a 
spear, the steed was wounded in the thigh, but he carried his master 
safe and victorious through the triple phalanx of the barbarians. In the 
heat of the action three valiant chiefs were successively slain by the 
sword and lance of the emperor: among these was Rhazates himself; he 
fell like a soldier, but the sight of his head scattered grief and despair 
through the fainting ranks of the Persians. His armour of pure and 
massy gold, the shield of one hundred and twenty plates, the sword and 
belt, the saddle and cuirass, adorned the triumph of Heraclius; and if 
he had not been faithful to Christ and his mother, the champion of 
Rome might have offered the fourth ophne spoils to the Jupiter of the 
Capitol.'"'' In the battle of Nineveh, which was fiercely fought from 
daybreak to the eleventh hour, twenty-eight standards, besides those 
which might be broken or torn, were taken from the I’ersians; the 
greatest part of their army was cut in pieces; and the victors, conceal- 
ing their own loss, passed the night on the field. They acknowledge 
that, on this occasion, it was less difficult to kill than to discomfit the 
soldiers of Chosroes; amidst the bodies of their friends, no more than 
two bow-shot from the enemy, the remnant of the Persian cavalry stood 
firm till the seventh hour of the night; about the eighth hour they 
retired to their unrifled camp, collected their baggage, and dispersed on 
all sides from the want of orders rather than of resolution. The dili- 
gence of Heraclius was not less admirable in the use of victory; by a 
march of forty-eight miles in four-and-twenty hours his vanguard oc- 
cupied the bridges of the great and the lesser Zab, and the cities and 
palaces of Assyria were open for the first time to the Romans. By a 
just gradation of magnificent scenes they penetrated to the royal seat 
of Dastagerd, and, though much of the treasure had been removed and 
much had been expended, the remaining wealth appears to have exceeded 
their hopes, and even to have satiated their avarice. Whatever could 
not be easily transported they consumed with fire, that Chosroes might 
feel the anguish of those wounds which he had so often inflicted on the 
provinces of the empire; and justice might allow the excuse, if the 

““Niebuhr ([Voyage en Arabic, etc., tom. ii. p. 286) passed over Nineveh 
without perceiving_ it. _He mistook for a ridge of hills the old rampart of 
brick or earth. It is said to have been 100 feet high, flanked with 1500 towers, 
each of the height of 200 feet. 

Rex regia arma fero (says Romulus, in the first consecration) . . . bina 
postca (continues Livy, i, 10) inter tot bclla, opima parta sunt spolia, adeo rara 
ejus fortuna decoris. If Varro (a]5ud Pomp. Festum, p, 306, edit. Dacier) 
could justify his liberality in granting the opime spoils even to a common 
soldier who had slain the king or general of the enemy, the honour would 
have been much more cheap and common. 
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desolation had been confined to the works of regal luxury — if national 
haired, military licence, and religious zeal had not wasted with equal 
rage the habitations and the temples of the guiltless subject. The re- 
covery of three hundred Roman standards and the deliverance of the 
numerous captives of Edcssa and Alexandria reflect a purer glory on 
the arms of Heraclius. From the palace of Dastagerd he pursued his 
march within a few miles of Modain or Ctcsiphon, till he was stopped, 
on the banks of the Arba, by the difficulty of (he passage, the rigour of 
the season, and perhaps the fame of an impregnable capital. The return 
of the emperor is marked by the modern name of the city of Sherhzour: 
he fortunately passed Mount Zara before the snow, which fell inces- 
santly thirty-four days; and the citizens of Gandzaca, or Tauris, were 
compelled to entertain his soldiers and their horses with an hospitable 
receptlon.’^®® 

When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced to the defence of his 
hereditary kingdom, the love of gloiy, or even the sense of shame, 
should have urged him to meet his rival in the field. In the battle of 
Nineveh his courage might have taught the Persians to vanquish, or he 
might have fallen with honour by the lance of a Roman emperor. The 
successor of Cyrus chose rather, at a secure distance, to expect the event, 
to assemble the relics of the defeat, and to retire by measured steps before 
the march of Heraclius, till he beheld with a sigh the once loved man- 
sions of Dastagerd. Both his friends and enemies were persuaded that 
it was the intentioii of Chosroes to bury himself under the ruins of the 
city and palace: and as both might have been equally adverse to his 
flight, the monarch of Asia, with Sira and three concubines, escaped 
through a hole in the wall nine days before the arrival of the Romans. 
The slow and stately procession in which he showed himself to the 
prostrate crowd was changed to a rapid and secret journey; the first eve- 
ning he lodged in the cottage of a peaspt, whose humble door would 
scarcely give admittance to the Great *King.^"“ His superstition was 
subdued by fear : on the third day he entered with joy the fortifications 
of Ctesiphon; yet he still doubted of his safety till he had opposed the 
river Tigris to the pursuit of the Romans. The discovery of his flight 
agitated with terror and tumult the palace, the city, and the camp of 
Dastagerd: the satraps hesitated whether they had most to fear from 
their sovereign or the enemy; and the females of the harem were as- 
tonished and pleased by the sight of mankind, till the jealous husband 

In describing Ibis last expedition of Heraclius, the facts, the places, and 
the dates of Theophanes (p. 205-271 [tom. i. p. 487-502, _ed. Bonn]) are so 
accurate and authentic, that he must have followed the original letters of the 
emperor, of which the Paschal Chronicle has preserved (p. 398-402 [tom. i, 
p. 727-734, ed. Bonn] ) a very curious specimen. 

“"The words of Theophanes are remarkable: eWiKOev Xoo-piijs els oheov 
yewp'YoO neSaiumO netm, if rn roirov Dipff lSi>f iaxarop 

‘llpdicXeios iffavftttirep(p. 269 [p. 496. ed Bonn]). Ydimg princes who discover 
a propensity to war should repeatedly transcribe and' translate such salutary 

(pV-fQ 
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of three thousand wives again confined them to a more distant castle. 
At his command the army of Dastagerd retreated to a new camp: the 
front was covered by the Arba and a line of two hundred elephants; the 
troops of the more distant provinces successively arrived ; and the vilest 
domestics of the king and satraps were enrolled for the last defence of 
the throne. It was still in the power of Chosrocs to obtain a reasonable 
peace; and he was rcjDeatedly pressed by the messengers of Hcraclius 
to spare the blood of his subjects, and to relieve a humane conqueror 
from the painful duty of carrying fire and sword through the faire.st 
countries of Asia. But the pride of the Persian had not yet sunk to the 
level of his fortune; he derived a momentary confidence from the retreat 
of the emperor ; he wept with impotent rage over the ruins of his Assyrian 
palaces; and disregarded too long the rising murmurs of the nation, who 
complained that their lives and fortunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy 
of an old man. That unhappy old man was himself tortured with the 
sharpest pains both of mind and liody; and, in the consciousness of his 
approaching end, he resolved to fix the tiara on the head of Merdaza, 
the most favoured of his sons. But the will of Chosrocs was no longer 
revered, and Siroes, who gloried in the rank and merit of his mother Sira, 
had conspired with the malcontents to assert and anticipate the rights 
of primogeniture.^ Twenty-two satraps, they styled themselves pa- 
triots, were tempted by the wealth and honours of a new reign: to the 
soldiers the heir of Chosrocs promised an increase of pay; to the Chris- 
tians, the free exercise of their religion; to the captives, liberty and 
rewards; and to the nation, instant peace and the reduction of taxes. 
It was determined by the conspirators that Siroes, with the ensigns of 
royalty, .should appear in the camp; and if the enterprise should fail, 
his escape was contrived to the Imperial court. But the new monarch 
was saluted with unanimous acclamations; the flight of Chosrocs (yet 
where could he have fled?) was rudely arrested, eighteen sons were 
massacred before his face, and he was thrown into a dungeon, where 
he expired on the fifth day. The Greeks and modern Persians minutely 
described how Chosrocs was insulted, and famished, and tortured, by the 
command of an inhuman son, who so far surpassed the example of his 
father ; but at the time of his death what tongue would relate the story 
of the parricide? what eye could penetrate into the iott/er of darkness? 
According to the faith and mercy of his Christian enemies, he sunk 
without hope into a still deeper abyss," ^ and it will not be denied that 

’“The authentic narrative of the fall of Chosrocs is contained in the letter 
of Hcraclius (Chroii. Paschal, p. 398 [torn. i. p. 727, cd. BonnJ) and the his- 
tory of Thcophancs (p. 271 [tom. i. p. 500, sq,, cd. BonnJ). 

’"■On the first rumour of the death of Chosrocs, an HeracUad in two cantos 
was instantly published at Constantinople by George of Pisidia (p. 97-105). 
A priest and a poet might very properly exult in the damnation of the pulilic 
enemy {ifvireaijtv Tapripif, v, 56) : but such mean revenge is unworthy of a 
king and a conqueror; and I am sorry to find so much black superstition 
(Oeo/iilj'os XotrpdTjs hrecrev (tol iirTtoparlvDii els ra xaraxOapta ... els ri irOp ri 
dearAirpeffTov, etc.) in llie letter of Heraclius [Chron. Pasch. p, 728 sq„ ed. 
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tryants of every age and sect are the best entitled to such infernal 
abodes. The glory of the house of Sassan ended with the life of Chos- 
roes; his unnatural son enjoyed only eight months the fruit of his 
crimes; and in the space of four years the regal title was assumed by 
nine candidates, who disputed, witli the sword or dagger, the fragment’s 
of an exhausted monarchy. Every province and each city of Persia 
was the scene of independence, of discord, and of blood; and the state 
of anarchy prevailed about eight years longer, till the factions were 
silenced and united under the common yoke of the Arabian caliphs.’^'* 
As soon as the mountains became passable the emperor received the 
welcome news of the success of the conspiracy, the death of Chosroes, 
and the elevation of his eldest son to the throne of Persia. The authors 
of the revolution, eager to display their merits in the court or camp of 
Tauris, preceded the ambassadors of Siroes, who delivered the letters of 
their master to his brother the emperor of the Romans.““ In the 
language of the usurpers of every age, he imputes his own crimes to the 
Deity, and, without degrading his equal majesty, he offers to reconcile 
the long discord of the two nations by a treaty of peace and alliance 
more durable than brass or iron. The conditions of the treaty were 
easily defined and faithfully executed. In the recovery of the stand- 
ards and prisoners which had fallen into the hands of the Persians, the 
emperor imitated the example of Augustus; their care of the national 
dignity was celebrated by the poets of the times, but the decay of genius 
may be measured by the distance between Horace and George of Pisidia; 
the subjects and brethren of Heraclius were redeemed from persecution, 
slavery, and exile; but, instead of the Roman eagles, the true wood of 
the holy cross was restored to the importunate demands of the successor 
of Constantine. The victor was not ambitious of enlarging the weak- 
ness of the empire; the son of Chosroes abandoned without regret the 
conquests of his father; the Persians who evacuated the cities of Syria 
and Egypt were honourably conducted to the frontier; and a war which 
had wounded the vitals of the two monarchies produced no change in 
their external and relative situation. The return of Heraclius from 
Tauris to Constantinople was a peipetual triumph, and after the exploits 
of six glorious campaigns he peaceably enjoyed the sabbath of his toils. 
After a long impatience, the senate, the clergy, and the people went 
forth to meet their hero with tears and acclamations, with olive-branches 
and innumerable lamps; he entered the capital in a chariot drawn by 
four elephants, and, as soon as the emperor could disengage himself from 

Bonn] : he almost applauds the parricide of Siroes as an act of piety and 
justice. 

The best Oriental accounts of this last period of the Sassaman kings are 
found in Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 251-256), who dissembles the parricide 
of Siroes, D’Herbelot (Bibliotheque Orientate, p.'ySg), and Assemanm (Bib- 
liotlicc. Oriental, tom. iii. p. 415-420). ' , 

The letter of Siroes in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 402 [tom, 1. ,p. 73 Si ed, 
Bonn]) unfortunately ends before he proceeds to business. The. treaty appears 
in ill execution in the histories of Theophanes and Nicephorus. 
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the tumult of public joy, he tasted more genuine satisfaction in the 
embraces of his mother and his sons."'' 

The succeeding year was illustrated by a triumph of a very different 
kind, the restitution of the true cross to the holy sepulchre. Heraclius 
performed in person the pilgrimage of Jerusalem; the identity of the 
relic was verified by the discreet patriarch,"" and this august ceremony 
has been commemorated by the annual festival of the exaltation of the 
cross. Before the emperor presumed to tread the consecrated ground he 
was instructed to strip himself of the diadem and purple, the pomp and 
vanity of the world ; but in the judgment of his clergy, the persecution of 
the Jews was more easily reconciled with the precepts of the Gospel. He 
again ascended his throne to receive the congratulations of the ambassa- 
dors of France and India; and the fame of Moses, Alexander, and Her- 
cules "" was eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by the superior merit 
and glory of the great Heraclius. Yet the deliverer of the East was 
indigent and feeble. Of the Persian spoils the most valuable portion had 
been expended in the war, distributed to the soldiers, or buried, by an 
unlucky tempest, in the waves of the Euxine. The conscience of the 
emperor was oppressed by the obligation of restoring the wealth of the 
clergy, which he had borrowed for their own defence: a perpetual fund 
was required to satisfy these inexorable creditors; the provinces, already 
wasted by the arms and avarice of the Persians, were compelled to a 
second payment of the same taxes; and lire arrears of a simple citizen, 
the treasurer of Damascus, were commuted to a fine of one hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. The loss of two hundred thousand soldiers,"’ 
who had fallen by the sword, was of. less fatal importance than the decay 
of arts, agriculture, and population in this long and destructive war; 
and although a victorious army had been formed under the standard of 
Heraclius, the unnatural effort appears to have exliausted rather than 
exercised their strength. While the emperor triumphed at Constan- 
tinople or Jerusalem, an obscure town on the confines of Syria was 

'“The burthen of Corneille's song, 

" Moutrez Heraclius au peuple qui ratleiicl,” 

is much better suited to the prc.scnt occasion. Sec his triumph in Theophanes 
tp. zjn, 273 [tom. i. p. 503 jq., cd. Bonn]) and Nicephorus (p. 15, 16). The 
life of the mother and tenderness of the son are attested by George of Pisidia 
(Bell. Abar. 255, etc. p. 49). The metaphor of the Sabbath is used, somewhat 
profanely, by these Byaantine Christians. 

"“Sec Baronius (Annal. Eccics. a.d. 628, No. 1-4), Eutychius (Annal, 
tom. ii. p. 240-248), Nicephorus (Brev. p. 15). The seals of the case had never 
been broken; and thus preservation of tlic cross is a.scribed (under God) to 
the devotion of queen Sira. 

““George of Pisidia, Acroas. iii. dc Expedit. contra Persas, 415, etc. [p. 21], 
and Hcracliad. Acroas. i. 63-138, I neglect the meaner parallels of Daniel, 
Tiniotheus, etc.; Chosroca and the chagan were of course compared to Bel- 
shazzar, Pharaoh, the old serpent, etc. 

“’Suidas (in Excerpt. Hist, Byzant. p. 46) gives this number; but either 
the Persian must be read for the Isaurian war, or this passage docs not belong 
to the emperor HeracUn.s, 
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pillaged by the Saracens, and they cut in pieces some troops who ad- 
vanced to its relief; an ordinary and trifling occurrence, had it not been 
the prelude of a mighty revolution. These robbers were the apostles' 
of Mohammed; their fanatic valour had emerged from the desert; and 
in the last eight years of his reign Heraclius lost to the Arabs the same 
provinces which he had rescued from the Persians, 


CHAPTER XLVII (412-1632 A.D.) 

Theological History oj the Doctrine of the Incarnation — The Human and 
Divine Nature oj Christ — Enmity of the Patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Constantinople — St. Cyril and Ncstorins — Third General Council of 
Ephesus— Heresy of Eutyches— Fourth General Council of Chalcedon— 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Discord — Intolerance of Jtestinian — The Three 
Chapters — The Monothelite Controversy-State of the Oriental Sects — 
1 . The Nestorians — II. The Jacobites — III. The Maroniies — IF. The Ar- 
menians — F. The Copts and Abyssinians 

After the extinction of paganism, the Christians in peace and piety 
might have enjoyed their solitary triumph. But the principle of discord 
was alive in their bosom, and they were more solicitous to explore the 
nature, than to practise the laws, of their founder. I have already 
observed that the disputes of the Trinity were .succeeded by those of the 
Incarnation; alike scandalous to the church, alike pernicious to the 
state, still more minute in their origin, still more durable in their effects. 
It is my design to comprise in the present chapter a religious war of two 
hundred and fifty years, to represent the ecclesiastical and political 
schism of the Oriental sects, and to introduce their clamorous or san- 
guinary contests by a modest inquiry into the doctrines of the primitive 
church.' 

' By what means shall I authenticate tliis previous inquiry, which I have 
studied to circumscribe and compress? — If I persist in supporting each fact 
or reflection by its proper and special evidence, every line would demand a 
string of testimonies, and every note would swell to a critical dissertation. 
But the numberless passages of antiquity which I have seen with my own 
eyes are compiled, digested, and illustrated by Peiavius and Le Clerc, by 
Beausobre, and Mosheim. I shall be content to fortify my narrative by the 
names and characters of these respectable guides; and in the contemplation of 
a minute or remote object, I am not ashamed to borrow the aid of the _stronge.st 
glasses; — i. The Dogmata Theologica of Petavius arc a work of incredible 
labour and compass J the volumes which relate solely to the Incarnation (two 
folios, fifth and sixth, of 837 pages) are divided into sixteen books— the first 
of history, the remainder of controversy and doctrine. The Jesujt's learning 
is copious and correct; his Latinity is pure, his method clear, his argument 
profound and well connected; but he is the slave of the fathers, the scourge 
of heretics, and the enemy of truth and candour, as often as they are inimi- 
cal to the Catholic cause. 2. The Armenian Le Clerc, who has composed in 
a quarto volume (Amsterdam, 1716) the ecclesiastical history of the two first 
centuries, was free both in his temper and situation; his sense is clear, but 
his thoughts are narrow ; he reduces the reason or folly of ages _ to the 
standard of his private jud«ment, and his impartiality is sometimes quickened, 
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I. A laudable regard for the honour of the first proselytes has coun- 
tenanced the belief, the hope, the wish, that the Ebionites, or at least the 
Nazarenes, were distinguished only by their obstinate perseverance in 
the irractisc of the Mosaic rites. Their churches have disappeared, their 
books are obliterated: their obscure freedom might allow a latitude of 
faith, and the softness of tlieir infant creed would be variously moulded 
by the zeal or prudence of three hundred years. Yet the most charitable 
criticism must refuse these sectaries any knowledge of the pure and 
proper divinity of Christ. Educated in the school of Jewish prophecy 
and prejudice, they had never been taught to elevate their hopes above 
a human and temporal Messiah." If they had cf)uragc to hail their king 
when he appeared in a plebeian garb, their grosser apprehensions were 
incapable of discerning their God, who had studiously di.sgiiiscd his 
celestial character under the name and person of a mortal.’' 'I’he famil- 
iar companions of Jesus of Nazareth conversed with their friend and 
countryman, who, in all the actions of rational and animal life, appeared 
of the same species with themselves. His progress from infancy to youth 
and manhood was marked by a regular increase in stature and wisdom; 
and after a painful agony of mind and body, he expired on the cross. 
He lived and died for the service of mankind: but the life and death 
of Socrates had likewise been devoted to the cause of religion and 
justice; and although the stoic or the hero may disdain the humble 
virtues of Jesus, the tears which he shed over his friend and country 
may be esteemed the purest evidence of his humanity. The miracles 
of the gospel could not astonish a people who held with intrepid faith 

and sometimes tainted, by his opposition to the fatlicrs. Sec the heretics 
(Cerinthians, l.xxx. ; Ebionites, ciii.; Carpocratians, ex.x. ; Valcntinians, c.'c.'ci.; 
Basilidians, cxxiii. ; Marciouites, cxH., etc.) under their proper dates. 3. The 
Histoire Critique du Maniehci.sme (Amsterdam, 17^4, 1739, in two vols. in 
4to, with a posthumous dissertation sur_ les Nazarenes, Lausanne, 174s) of 
M. de Beausobre, is a treasure of ancient nhilosophy and theology. The 
learned historian spins with incomparable art the .systematic tliread of opinion, 
and transforms him.sclf by turn.s into the pcr.son of a saint, a sage, or an 
heretic. Yet -his refinement is sometimes excessive: he betrays an amiable 
partiality in favour of the weaker side, and, while he guards against calumny, 
he docs not allow sufficient scope for superstition and fanaticism. A copious 
table of contents will direct the reader to any point that he wi.shcs to e.xaminc. 
4, Less profound than Petavius, le,ss independent than Le Clerc, less ingenious 
than Beamsobre, the historian Moslieiin is full, rational, correct, and moderate, 
fn his learned work, De Hehu,s Chri.stianis ante Con.stanlinum (Helmstaclt, 
I7S3. i« 4to)i see the Nasaruncs and Uhionilcs, p. 172-170, 32S-332; the 
Gnostics in general, p, 179, etc.; Cerinthiu, p. 196-202; Basilidos, p. 352-361; 
Carpocrates, p. 363-367; Valentinus, p. 371-389; Marcion, p. 404-410; the 
Manicha:ans, p. 829-837, etc. 

’ Kal yip irdures i/ptU riv Xptar^p h'Opmoi> ef avOpiSiirav vpaaSoKuper 
yerriaeirOai, says the Jew Tryi)hon (Justin. Dialog, p. 207 Ip. 142, ed. Jelib]), 
in the name of his countrymen; and the modern Jews, the few who divert 
tlieir thoughts from money to religion, still hold the .same' language, and allege 
the literal sense of the prophets. 

" Chrysostom (Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. -y, c. 9, p^ 183) and Athanasius 
(Petay. Dogmat. Theolog, to'ml v, 1. j. c. 2, p. ,3) are obliged to confess that 
the ‘livinity of Christ is rarely mentioned by hiriiself or his apostles. 
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the more splendid prodigies of the Mosaic law. The prophets of ancient 
days had cured diseases, raised the dead, divided the sea, stopped the 
sun, and ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot. And the metaphorical 
style of the Hebrews might ascribe to a saint and martyr the adoptive 
title of Son of God. 

Yet in the insufficient creed of the Nazarenes and the Ebionites a 
distinction is faintly noticed between the heretics, who confounded the 
generation of Christ in the common order of nature, and the less guilty 
schismatics, who revered the virginity of his mother and excluded the 
aid of an earthly father. The incredulity of the former was counte- 
nanced by the visible circumstances of his birth, the legal marriage of his 
reputed parents, Joseph and Mary, and his lineal claim to the kingdom 
of David and the inheritance of Judah. But the secret and authentic 
history has been recorded in several copies of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew,' which these sectaries long preserved in the original 
Hebrew," as the sole evidence of their faith. The natural suspicions of 
the husband, conscious of his own chastity, were dispelled by the as- 
surance (in a dream) that his wife was pregnant of the Holy Ghost: 
and as this distant and domestic prodigy could not fall under the per- 
sonal observation of the historian, he must have listened to the same 
voice which dictated to Isaiah the future conception of a virgin. The 
son of a virgin, generated by the ineffable operation of the Holy Spirit, 
was a creature without example or resemblance, superior in every 
attribute of mind and body to the children of Adam. Since the intro- 
duction of the Greek or Chaldean philosophy," the Jews'' were per- 
suaded of the pre-existence, transmigration, and immortality of souls; 
and Providence was Justified by a supposition that they were confined 
in their earthly prisons to expiate the stains which they had contracted 

* The two first chapters of St. Mattliew did not exist in the Ebionite copies 
(Epiphan. tlxres. xxx. 13) ; and the miraculous conception is one of the 
last articles which Dr. Priestley has curtailed from his scanty creed. 

' It is probable enough that the first of the gospels for the use of the Jewish 
converts was composed in the Hebrew or Syriac idiom: the fact is attested 
by a chain of fathers — Papias, Irenaius, Origen, Jerom, etc. It is devoutly 
believed by the Catholics, and admitted by Casaubon, Grotius, and Isaac 
Vossius, among the Protestant critics. But this Hebrew Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew is most unaccountably lost; and we may accuse the diligence or fidelity 
of the primitive churches, who have preferred the unauthorized version of 
some nameless Greek. Erasmus and his followers, who respect our Greek text 
as the original gospel, deprived themselves of the evidence which declares it to 
he the work of an apo.stle. See Simon, Hist. Critique, etc., tom. iii. c. S- 9 , 
p. 47-101, and the Prolegomena of Mill and Welstein to the New Testament. 

“ The metaphysics of the soul are disengaged by Cicero (Tusculan. 1 . _i.) 
and Maximus of Tyre (Dissertat. xvi.) from the intricacies of dialogue, which 
sometimes amuse, and often perplex, the readers of the Phefdrus, the Phesdqn, 
and the Laws of Plato. 

’ The disciples of Jesus were persuaded that a man might have sinned before 
he was born (John ix. 2), and the Pharisees held the transmigration of vir- 
tuous souls (Joseph, de Bell. Judaicb,' 1 . ii. c. 7 [c. 8, § 14]) ; and a modern 
Habbi is modestly assured that Hermes, Pythagoras, Plato, etc., derived their 
metaphysics from his illustrious countrymen, ■ ' 
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in a former state.® But the degrees of purity and corruption are almost 
immeasurable. It might be fairly presumed that the most sublime and 
virtuous of human spirits was infused into the offspring of Mary and 
the Holy Ghost;® that his abasement was the result of his voluntary 
choice ; and that the object of his mission was to purify, not his own, 
but the sins of the world. On his return to his native skies he received 
the immense reward of his obedience: the everlasting kingdom of the 
Messiah, which had been darkly foretold by the prophets, under the 
carnal images of peace, of conquest, and of dominion. Omnipotence 
could enlarge the human faculties of Christ to the extent of his celestial 
office. In die language of antiquity, the title of God has not been se- 
verely confined to the first parent; and his incomparable minister, his 
only begotten Son, might claim, without presumption, the religious, 
though secondary, worship of a subject world. 

II. The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the rocky and 
ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, in full maturity, to the 
happier climes of the Gentiles ; and the strangers of Rome or Asia, who 
never beheld the manhood, were the more readily disposed to embrace 
the divinity, of Christ. The polytheist and the philosopher, the Greek 
and the barbarian, were alike accustomed to conceive a long succession, 
an infinite chain of angels, or demons, or deities, or seons, or emanations, 
issuing from the throne of light. ' Nor could it seem strange or incred- 
ible that the first of these teons, the Logos, or Word of God, of the same 
substance with the Father, should descend upon earth, to deliver the 
human race from vice and error, and to conduct them in the paths of life 
and immortality. But the prevailing doctrine of the eternity and in- 
herent pravity of matter infected the primitive churches of the East. 
Many among the Gentile proselytes refused to believe that a celestial 
spirit, an undivided portion of the first essence, had been personally 
united with a mass of impure and contaminated flesh; and, in their 
zeal for the divinity, they piously abjured the humanity, of Christ. While 
his blood was still recent on Mount Calvary,^® the Docetes, a numerous 

'Four different opinions have been entertained concerning the origin of 
human souls, i. That they are external and divine. 2. That they were created, 
in a separate stale of existence, before their union with the body. 3. That 
they have been propagated from the original stock of Ad.im, who contained 
in himself the mental as well as the corporeal seed of his posterity. 4. That 
each soul is occasionally created and embodied in the moment of conception. 
—The last of these sentiments appears to have prevailed among the moderns; 
and our spiritual history is grown less sublime, without becoming more in- 
telligible. 

'"Ot« 4 roO ’Sunipos ’'oS 'ASi/i was one of the fifteen heresies 

imputed to Origen, and denied by his apologist (Photius, Bibliolhec. cod. 
cxvii. p. [p. 92, ed. Bekk.]). Some of the Rabbis attribute one and the 
same soul to the persons of Adam, David, and the Messiah. 

"Apostolis adhuc in scculo superstitibus, apud Tudicam Christi sanguine 
recente. Phantasma domini corpus asscrebatur. ifieronym. advers, Lucifer, 
c. 8, The epistle of Ignatius to the SmyrnKans, and even the Gospel according 
to St. John, are levelled against the growing error of the Docetes, who had 
obtained too much credit in the world (i John iv. i-tl. 
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and learned sect of Asiatics, invented the phantastic system which was 
afterwards propagated by the Marcionites, the Manichians, and tlie 
various names of the Gnostic heresy They denied the truth and 
authenticity of the gospels, as far as they relate the conception of Mary, 
the birth of Christ, and the thirty years that preceded die exercise of 
his ministry. He first appeared on the banks of the Jordan in the form 
of perfect manhood; but it was a form only, and not a substance; a 
human figure created by the hand of Omnipotence to imitate the facul- 
ties and actions of a man, and to impose a perpetual illusion on the 
senses of his friends and enemies. Articulate sounds vibrated on the 
ears of the disciples ; but the image which was impressed on their optic 
nerve eluded the more stubborn evidence of the touch; and they enjoyed 
the spiritual, not the corporeal, presence of the Son of God. The rage 
of the Jews was idly wasted against an impassive phantom; and the 
mystic scenes of the passion and death, the resurrection and ascension 
of Christ, were represented on the theatre of Jerusalem for the benefit 
of mankind. Tf it were urged that such ideal mimicry, such incessant 
deception, was unworthy of the God of truth, the Docetes agreed with 
too many of their othodox brethren in the justification of pious falsehood. 
In the system of the Gnostics the Jehovah of Israel, the Creator of 
this lower world, was a rebellious, or at least an ignorant, spirit. The 
.Son of God descended upon earth to abolish his temple and his law; 
and, for the accomplishment of this salutary end, he dexterously trans- 
ferred to his own person the hope and prediction of a temporal Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants of the Manichiean school has pressed 
the danger and indecency of supposing that the God of the Christians, 
in the state of a human foetus, emerged at the end of nine months from 
a female womb. The pious horror of his antagonists provoked them to 
disclaim all sensual circumstances of conception and delivery; to main- 
tain that the divinity passed through Mary like a sunbeam through a 
plate of glass; and to assert that the seal of her virginity remained un- 
broken even at the moment when she became the mother of Christ. 
But the rashness of these concessions has encouraged a milder sentiment 
of those Docetes who taught, not that Christ was a phantom, but that 
he was clothed with an impassible and incorruptible body. Such, indeed, 
in the more orthodox system, he has acquired since his resurrection, 
and such he must have always possessed, if it were capable of pervading, 
without resistance or injury, the density of intermediate matter. De- 
void of its most essential' properties, it might be exempt from the at- 
tributes and infirmities of the flesh. A foetus that could Increase from 
an Invisible point to its full maturity; a child that could attain the 
stature of perfect manhood, without deriving any nourishment from the 

”■ About the year 200 of the Christian era, irenaeus and Hippofiftus refuted 
the thirty-two sects, rq* pmSmiiMv yvuaius, which had multiplied to fourscore 
in the time of Epiphanius (Phot. Biblioth. cod. cxx. exxi. exxit.). The five 
books of Irenaeus exist only in barbarous Latin; but the original might per- 
haps be found in some monastery of Greece. 
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ordinary sources, might continue to exist without repairing a daily waste 
by a daily supply of external matter. Jesus might share the repasts of 
his disciples without being subject to the calls of thirst or hunger; and 
his virgin purity was never sullied by tlie involuntary stains of sensual 
concupiscence. Of a body thus singularly constituted, a question would 
arise, by what means and of what materials it was originally framed; 
and our sounder theology is startled by an answer which was not 
peculiar to the Gnostics, that both the form and the substance pi-oceeded 
from the divine essence. The idea of pure and alisolute spirit is a re- 
finement of modern philosophy; the incorporeal essence, ascribed by 
the ancients to human souls, celestial beings, and even the Deity himself, 
does not exclude the notion of extended space; and their imagination 
was satisfied with a subtle nature of air, nr fire, or ether, incomparably 
more perfect than the grossness of the material world. If we define 
the place, we must describe the figure, of the Deity. Our e.xperience, 
perhaps our vanity, represents the powers of reason and virtue under 
a human form. The Anthropomorphites, who swarmed among the 
monks of Egypt and the Catholics of Africa, could produce the express 
declaration of Scripture, that man was made after the image of his 
Creator.‘“ The venerable Serapion, one of the saints of the Nitrian 
desert, relinquished, with many a tear, his darling prejudice; and be- 
wailed, like an infant, his unlucky conversion, which had stolen away 
his God, and left his mind without any visible object of faith or 
devotion.^'* 

III. Such were the fleeting shadows of the Doceles. A more sub- 
stantial, though less simple hypothesis, was contrived by Ccrinlhus of 
Asia,^'* who dared to oppose the last of the apostles. Placed on the 
confines of the Jewish and Gentile world, he laboured to reconcile the 

‘“The pilgrim Cassiiui, who visited Egypt in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, observes ami laments the reign of anthropomorphism among the monks, 
who were not conscious that they embraced the system oE Epicurus (Cicero, 
dc Nat. Dcoruni, i. ii5,_49j. Ab universe propemodum gcncrc monarchormn, 
qui per totani provinciain Egypti niorabautur, pro siinplicilatis erroro sus- 
•ceplum est, ,ut c contrario mcmoratuni pontificem (Tlirot>hilus) velut hwresi 
gravissima depravaUim, pars maxima seniorum ah universo fraternitatis cor- 
pore deceriierct detestandum (Cassian. Collation, x. i ) . As long as St. Augustin 
remained a Manichsan, he was scandali.sed by the anthropomorphism of the 
vulgar Catholics. 

“Ita est in oratione senex mente confusus, eo quod illam iv0pair6nopil>oi> 
imaginem Deitatis, quam proponcrc sibi in oratione cOnsueverat, aboleri de 
suo corde sentiret, ut in amarissimo.s^ fletu.s, crebrosque singultus repente 
prorumpens, in terram prostratus, cum ejulatu validissimo proclamarct ; “ Heu 
me miserum 1 tulerunt a me Deum meum, ct quern nunc tcncam non hat)eo, vel 
quern adorein, aut interpcUam jam nescio.” Cassian, Collat. x. 2. 

“St. John and Ccrintlms (a.d. 80, Cleric. Hist. Eccles. p. 493) accidentally 
met in the public bath of Ephesus ; but the apostle fled from the heretic lest 
the building .should tumble on their heads. This foolish story, reprobated by 
Dr. Middleton (Miscellaneous Works, vol, ii.), is related however by Irena;us 
(lit. 3), on the evidence of Polycarp, and was probably suited to the time and 
residence of Cerinlhus. The obsolete, yet probably the true, reading of i John 
iv. J — fl Xilet rir Tijeropj' — alludes to the double nature of that primitive heretic. 
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Gnostic with the Eljionite, by confessing in the same Messiah the 
supernatural union of a man and a God; and this mystic doctrine was 
adopted with many fanciful improvements by Carpocrates, Basilides, 
and Valentine, the heretics of the Egyptian school. In their eyes 
Jesus of Nazareth was a mere mortal, the legitimate son of Joseph and 
Mary: but he was the best and wisest of the human race, selected as the 
worthy instrument to restore upon earth the worship of the true and 
supreme Deity. When he was baptised in the Jordan, the Christ, the 
first of the icons, the Son of God himself, descended on Jesus in the 
form of a dove, to inhabit his mind and direct his actions during the 
allotted period of his ministry. When the Messiah was delivered into 
the hands of the Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassible being, 
forsook his earthly tabernacle, flew back to the pkroina or world of 
spirits, and left the solitary Jesus to suffer, to complain, and to expire. 
But the justice and generosity of such a desertion are strongly question- 
able; and the fate of an innocent martyr, at first impelled, and at length 
abandoned, by his divine companion, might provoke the pity and in- 
dignation of the profane. Their murmurs were variously silenced by 
the sectaries who espoused and modified the double system of Cerinthus. 
ft was alleged that, when Jesus was nailed to the cross, he was endowed 
with a miraculous apathy of mind and body, which rendered him insen- 
sible of his apparent sufferings. It was affirmed that these momentary, 
though real pangs, would be abundantly repaid by the temporal reign 
of a thousand years reserved for the Messiah in his kingdom of the new 
Jerusalem. It was insinuated that if he suffered, he deserved to suffer; 
that human nature is never absolutely perfect; and that the cross and 
passion might serve to expiate the venial transgressions of the son of 
Joseph, before his mysterious union with the Son of God.^" 

IV. All those who believe the immateriality of the soul, a specious 
and noble tenet, must confess, from their present experience, the in- 
comprehensible union of mind and matter. A similar union is not 
inconsistent with a much higher, or even with the highest, degree of 
mental faculties; and the incarnation of an a;on or archangel, the most 
perfect of created spirits, does not involve any positive contradiction 
or absurdity. In the age of religious freedom, which was determined 

“The Valentinians embraced a complex and almost incoherent system. 
I. Both Christ and Jesus were seon.s, though of different degrees; the one acting 
as the rational sonl, the other as the divine spirit of the Saviour. 2. At the 
time of the passion they both retired, and left only a sensitive soul and a 
human body. 3. Even that body was ethereal, and perhaps apparent. — Such- 
are the laborious conclusions of Mosheim. But I much doubt whether the 
Latin translator understood Irenseus, and whether Irenseus and the Valentinians 
understood themselves, 

“The heretics abused the passionate exclamations of “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsakeu.m^J" Rousseau, who haS drawn an eloquent but in- 
decent parallel between Christ and Socrates, forgets tiiat not a word of im- 
patience or despair escaped from the mouth of the dying philosophy. In the 
Messiah sucli sentiments could be only apparent: and such ill-sounding words 
are properly explained as the application of a psalm and prophecy. 
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by Ihe council of Nice, the dignity of Christ was measured by private 
judgment according to the indefinite rule of Scripture, or reason, or 
tradition. But when his pure and proper divinity had been established 
on the ruins of Arianism, the faith of the Catholics trembled on the 
edge of a precipice where it was impossible to recede, dangerous to 
stand, dreadful to fall; and the manifold inconveniences of their creed 
were aggravated by the sublime character of their theology. They hesi- 
tated to pronounce — that God himself, the second person of an equal 
and consubstantial trinity, was manifested in the flesh;” that a being 
who pervades the universe had been confined in the womb of Mary; 
that his eternal duration had been marked by the days, and months, 
and years of human existence; that the Almighty had been scourged 
and crucified; that his impassible essence had felt pain and anguish; 
that his omniscience was not exempt from ignorance; and that the 
source of life and immortality expired on Mount Calvary, These alarm- 
ing consequences were affirmed with unblushing simplicity by Apol- 
linaris,*® bishop of Laodicea, and one of the luminaries of the church. 
The son of a learned grammarian, he was skilled in all tlie sciences of 
Greece; eloquence, erudition, and philosophy, conspicuous in the 
volumes of Apollinaris, were humbly devoted to the service of religion. 
The worthy friend of Athanasius, the worthy antagonist of Julian, he 
bravely wrestled with the Arians and Polytheists, and, though he 
affected the rigour of geometrical demonstration, his commentaries re- 
vealed the literal and allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A mystery 
which had long floated in the looseness of popular belief was defined 
by his perverse diligence in a technical form; and he first proclaimed 
the memorable words, “ One incarnate nature of Christ,” which are still 
re-echoed with hostile clamours in the churches of Asia, Egypt, and 
.Ethiopia. He taught that the Godhead was united or mingled with the 
body of a man ; and that the Logos, the eternal wisdom, supplied in the 
flesh the place and office of a human soul. Yet, as the profound doctor 
had been terrified at his own rashness, Apollinaris was heard to mutter 
some faint accents of excuse and explanation. He acquiesced in the 
old distinction of the Greek philosophers between the rational and sensi- 

”Tliis strong expression might be justified by the language of St. Paul 
(i Tim. jii. lO) ; but we are deceived by our modern Bibles. The word S 
(which) was altered to Ocbs (God) at Constantinople in the beginning ol the 
sixth century; the true reading, whiclr is vi.sible in the Latin and Syriac ver- 
sions, still exists in the reasoning of tlic Greek as well as of the Latin fathers ; 
and this fraud, with that of the three witnesses of St. John, is admirably de- 
tected by Sir Isaac Newton. (See bis two letters translated by M. do Missy, 
in the Journal Britannique, tom. xv, p. 148-igo, 351-390.) I have weighed the 
arguments, and may yield to the authority of the first of philosophers, who was 
deeply skilled in critical and theological studies. 

“ For Apollinaris and his sect, see Socrates, 1 , ii. c. 46, 1 , iit. c. 16 ; Sozometi, 
1 . V. c. 18, 1 . vi, c. as, 37; Theodoret, 1 . v. 3, 10, ri; Tillcmont, Mdmoircs 
Ecclesiastiques, tom. vii. p. <102-638 ; Not., p. 78^794, in 4to, Venice, 1732. The 
contemporary saints always mention the bishoij of Laodicea as a friend and 
brother. The style of the more recent historians is harsh and hostile; yet 
Philostorgius compares him ( 1 . viii. c. ii-is) to Basil and Gregory. 
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live soul of man ; that he might reserve the Logoi for intellectual func- 
tions, and employ the subordinate human principle in the meaner actions 
of animal life. With the moderate Docetes he revered Mary as the spirit- 
ual, rather than as the carnal, mother of Christ, whose body either came 
from heaven, impassible and incorruptible, or was absorbed, and as it 
were transformed, into the essence of the Deity. The system of Apol- 
linaris was strenuously encountered by the Asiatic and Syrian divines, 
whose schools are honoured by the names of Basil, Gregory, and Chry- 
sostom, and tainted by those of Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius. But 
the person of the aged bisliop of Laodicea, his character and dignity, 
remained inviolate; and his rivals, since we may not suspect them of 
the weakness of toleration, were astonished, perhaps, by the novelty of 
the argument, and diffident of the final sentence of the Catholic church. 
Her judgment at length inclined in their favour; the heresy of Apol- 
linaris was condemned, and the separate congregations of his disciples 
were pi'oscribed by the Imperial laws. But his principles were secretly 
entertained in the monasteries of Eg5rpt, and his enemies felt the hatred 
cf Theophilus and Cyril, the successive patriarchs of Alexandria. 

V. The grovelling Ebioiiite and the fantastic Docetes were rejected 
and forgotten: the recent zeal against the errors of Apolllnaris reduced 
tlie Catholics to a seeming iigreement with the double nature of Cerin- 
thus. But instead of a temporary and occasional alliance, they estab- 
lished, and wc still embrace, the substantial, indissoluble, and everlasting 
union of a perfect God with a perfect man, of the second person of the 
trinity with a reasonable soul and human flesh. In the beginning of the 
fifth century the unity of the two natures was the prevailing doctrine of 
the church. On all sides it was confessed that the mode of their co- 
existence could neither be represented by our ideas nor expressed by 
our language. Yet a secret and incurable discord was cherished between 
those who were most apprehensive of confounding, and those who were 
most fearful of separating, the divinity and the humanity of Christ. 
Impelled by religious frenzy, they fled with adverse haste from the 
error which they mutually deemed most destructive of truth and salva- 
tion. On either hand they were anxious to guard, they were jealous to 
defend, the union and the distinction of the two natures, and to invent 
such forms of speech, such symbols of doctrine, as were least susceptible 
of doubt or ambiguity. The poverty of ideas and lanpage tempted 
them to ransack art and nature for every possible compariwn, and each 
comparison misled their fancy in the explanation of an incomparable 
mystery. In the polemic microscope an atom is enlarged to a monster, 
and each party was skilful to exaggerate the absurd or impious con- 
clusions that might be extorted from the principles of their adversaries. 
To escape from each other they wandered through m^y a dark and 
devious thicket, till they were astonished by the hotrid phantoms of 
Cerinthus and Apollinaris, who guarded the opposite issues of the theo- 
logical labyrinth. As soon as they beheld the twilight of ^ sense and 
heresy, they started, measured back their steps, and were again involved 
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in the gloom of impenetrable orthodoxy. To purge themselves from the 
guilt or reproach of damnable error, they disavowed their consequences, 
explained their principles, cxcusal their indiscretions, and unanimously 
pronounced the sounds of concord and faith. Yet a latent and almost 
invisible spark still lurked among the embers of controversy: by the 
breath of prejudice and passion it was quickly kindled to a mighty 
flame, and the verbal disputes of tlie Oriental seels have shaken the 
pillars of the church and slate. 

The name of Cyeil of Ale.xandria is famous in controversial story, and 
the title of saint is a mark tliat his opinions and his party have finally 
prevailed. In the house of his uncle, the archbishop Theophilus, he 
imbibed the orthodox lessons of zeal and dominion, and five years of 
his youth were profitably spent in the adjacent monasteries of Nitria. 
Under the tuition of the abbot Serapion, he applied himself to ecclesi- 
astical studies with such indefatigable ardour, that in the course of one 
sleepless night he has perused the four gospels, the catholic epistles, and 
the epistle to the Romans. Origen he detested; but the writings of 
Clemens and Dionysius, of Athanasius and Basil, were continually in 
his hands: by the theory and practice of dispute, his faith was con- 
firmed and his wit was sharpened; he extended round his cell the cob- 
webs of scholastic theology, and meditated the works of allegory and 
metaphysics, whose remains, in seven verbose folios, now peaceably 
slumber by the side of their rivals.*® Cyril prayed and fasted in the 
desert, but his tlioughts (it is the reproach of, a friend*') were still 
fixed oft the world; and the call of Tlieophilus, who summoned him to 
the tumult of cities and synods, was too readily obeyed by the aspiring 
hermit. With the approbation of bis uncle he assumed the office and 
acquired the fame of a popular preacher. His comely person adorned 
the pulpit; the harmony of his voice resounded in the cathedral; his 
friends were stationed to lead or second the applause of the congrega- 
tion;*® and the hasty notes of the scribes preserved his discourses, which, 

I appeal to the confession of two Oriental in-elaie.s, Gregory Al)ulpharagius 
the Jacobite primate of the East, and Elias the Ncstorian metropolitan of 
Damascus (see Asseman, Bibliothcc. Oriental. Inra. ii. p. 291 ; lorn. iii. p. 514, 
etc.), that the Melchites, Jacobites, Nestorimis, etc., agree in the doctrine, and 
differ only in the expression. Our most learned and rational divines — Basnage, 
Lc Clerc, Ucausobrc, La Croze, Moshcini, Jabloaski — are inclined to favour 
this charitable judgment; but the zeal of Petavius is loud and angry, .and 
the moderation of Duplu is conveyed in a whisper. 

“La Croze (Hist, clu Christianisrae des Indcs, tom. i. p. 24) avows his 
contempt lor the genius and writings of Cyril — Dc tous les ouvrages des 
ancien.s, il y en a peu cpi’on Use avee moiiw d’utilitd ; and Dupin ( Bibliotheque 
Ecclesiastique, tom. iv. p. 42-52), in words of respect, teaches us to despise 
them. 

“Of Isidore of Pelusitim (1. j. Epist. 25, p, 8). As the letter is not of the 
most creditable sort, Tillemont, less sincere than the Bollantlist.s, affects a 
doubt whether this Cyril is the nephew of Theophilus (Mem. Ecclcs, tom. xiv. 
p. 268). 

“ A grammarian is named by Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 13) Stdirupos W dKpaariis toO 
ivLffK 6 iro\> KvpAXov icaBeerriis, Kal irepl ri Kpirovs ip rats Si 3 a<rica\lais airoO iyeiptip 

(nroviatiraTOs. 
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in their effect, though not in their composition, might be compared with 
those of the Athenian orators. The death of Theophilus expanded and 
realised the hopes of his nephew. The clergy of Alexandria was divided ; 
the soldiers and their general supported the claims of the archdeacon; 
but a re.sistless multitude, with voices and with hands, asserted the 
cause of their favourite; and after a period of thirty-nine years Cyril 
was seated on the throne of Athanasius.^* 

The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. At a distance from the 
court, and at the head of an immense capital, the patriarch, as he was 
now styled, of Alexandria had gradually usurped the state and authority 
of a civil magistrate. The public and private charities of the city were 
managed by his discretion; his voice inflamed or appeased the passions 
of the multitude' his commands were blindly obeyed by his numerous 
and fanatic parabolani'-^ familiarised in their daily office with scenes 
of death; and the praefects of Egypt were awed or provoked by the 
temporal power of these Christian pontiffs. Ardent in the prosecution 
of heresy, Cyril auspiciously opened his reign by oppressing the Nova- 
tians, the most innocent and harmless of the sectaries. The interdiction 
of their religious worship appeared in his eyes a just and meritorious 
act; and he confiscated their holy vessels, without apprehending the 
guilt of sacrilege. The toleration, and even the privileges of the Jews, 
who had multiplied to the number of forty thousand, were secured by 
the laws of the Caesars and Ptolemies, and a long prescription of seven 
hundred years since the foundation of Alexandria. Without any legal 
sentence, without any royal mandate, the patriarch, at the dawn of day, 
led a seditious multitude to the attack of the synagogues. Unarmed and 
unprepared, the Jews were incapable of resistance; their houses of 
prayer were levelled with the ground, and the episcopal warrior, after 
rewarding his troops with the plunder of their goods, expelled from the 
city the remnant of the unbelieving nation. Perhaps he might plead 
the insolence of their prosperity, and their deadly hatred of the Chris- 
tians, whose blood they had recently shed in a malicious or accidental 
tumult. Such crimes would have deserved the animadversion of the 
magistrate; but in this promiscuous outrage the innocent were con- 
founded with the guilty, and Alexandria was impoverished by the loss 
of a wealthy and industrious colony. The zeal of Cyril exposed him to 

“See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 7) and Rc- 
naudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 106, 108). The Abbe Renaudot drew 
his materials from the Arabic history of Severus, bishop of Hermopolis 
Magna, or Ashmunein, in the tenth century, who can never be trusted, unless 
our assent is extorted by the internal evidence of facts. 

“ The Paraholani of Alexandria were a charitable corporation, instituted 
during the plague of Gallicnus, to visit the sick and to bury the dead. They 
gradually enlarged, abused, and sold the privileges of their order. Their out- 
rageous conduct during the reign of Cyril provoked the emperor to deprive 
the patriarch of their nomination, and to restrain tlieir number to five or six 
hundred. But these restraints were transient and ineffectual. Sec the Theo- 
dosian Code, 1 . xvi. tit. ii. [leg. 42], and Tillemont, Mem. EccI^, toni.' xiv. 
p. 276-278, 
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the penalties of the Julian law; but in a feeble government and a super- 
stitious age he was secure of impunity, and even of praise. Orestes com- 
plained; but his just complaints were too quickly forgotten by the min- 
isters of Theodosius, and too deeply remembered by a priest who affected 
to pardon, and continued to hate, the praefect of Egypt. As he passed 
through the streets his chariot was assaulted by a band of five hundred 
of the Nitrian monks; his guards fled from the wild beasts of the 
desert; his protestations that he was a Christian and a Catholic were 
answered by a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes was covered with 
blood. The loyal citizens of Alexandria hastened to his rescue; he in- 
stantly satisfied his justice and revenge against the monk by whose hand 
he had been wounded, and Ammonius expired under the rod of the 
lictor. At the command of Cyril his body was raised from the ground, 
and transported in solemn procession to the cathedral; the name of 
Ammonius was changed to that of Thaumasius, the wonderful; his tomb 
was decorated with the trophies of martyrdom; and the patriarch 
ascended the pulpit to celebrate the magnanimity of an assassin and a 
rebel. Such honours might incite the faithful to combat and die under 
the banners of the saint; and he soon prompted, or accepted, the sacri- 
fice of a virgin, who professed the religion of the Greeks, and cultivated 
the friendship of Orestes. Hypatia, the daughter of Theon the mathe- 
matician,*” was initiated in her father’s studies; her learned comments 
have elucidated the geometry of Apollonius and Dlophantus; and she 
publicly taught, both at Athens and Alexandria, the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle. In the bloom of beauty, and in the maturity of wisdom, 
the modest maid refused her lovers and instructed her disciples; the 
persons most illustrious for their rank or merit were impatient to visit 
tlie female philosopher; and Cyril beheld with a jealous eye the gorgeous 
train of horses and slaves who crowded the door of her academy. A 
rumour was spread among the Christians that the daughter of Theon 
was the only obstacle to the reconciliation of the prefect and the arch- 
bishop; and that obstacle was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in the 
holy season of Lent, Hypatia was torn from her chariot, stripped naked, 
dragged to the church, and inhumanly butchered by the hands of Peter 
the reader and a troop of savage and merciless fanatics: her flesh was 
scraped from her bones with .sharp oyster-shells,*" and her quivering 
limbs were delivered to the flames. Tlie just progress of inquiry and 

“For Theon and his daughter liypatia, see Fabricius, iliI)Hothec. torn. viii. 
p. 210, 21 1. Her article in the li^icon of Suidas is curious and original. 
Hesychius (Meursii Opera, tom. vii. p. 295, 296) observes that she was perse- 
cuted Sta riiii 6 frepftd\\ouir«p and an epigram in the Greek Anthology 

(I. i. c. 76, p. 159, edit. flroda:i) celebrates her knowledge and eloquence. She 
is honourably mentioned (Epist. 10, 1$, i6, 33-80, 124, 135, 153) by her friend 
and disciple the philosophic bishop Syucsius. 

“ 'Off-Tpi/cots dreiXor, sal /uKtiSip Sia(rvi<rapTts, etc. Oyster-shells were plenti- 
fully strewed on the .sea-beach before the Ciesareiun. I may therefore prefer 
the^ literal sense without rejecting the metaphorical version of tepulee, tiles, 
which is u.sed by M. de Valois. I am ignorant, and the assassins were prob- 
ably regardless, whether their victim was vet alive. 
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punishment was stopped by seasonable gifts; but the murder of Hypatia 
has imprinted an indelible stain on the character and religion of Cyril 
erf Alexandria/'®'' 

Superstition, perhaps, would more gently expiate the blood of a virgin 
than the banishment of a saint; and Cyril had accompanied his uncle 
to the iniquitous synod of the Oak. 'When the memory of Chrysostom 
was restored and consecrated, the nephew of Theophilus, at the head of 
a dying faction, still maintained the justice of his sentence; nor was it 
till after a tedious delay and an obstinate resistance that he yielded to 
the consent of the Catholic world.®* His enmity to the Byzantine pon- 
tiffs was a sense of interest, not a sally of passion: he envied their 
fortunate station in the sunshine of the Imperial court; and he dreaded 
their upstart ambition, which oppressed the metropolitans of Europe 
and Asia, invaded the provinces of Antioch and Alexandria, and 
measured their diocese by the limits of the empire. The long modera- 
tion of Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne of Chrysostom, suspended 
the animosities of the Eastern patriarchs; but Cyril was at length 
awakened by the exaltation of a rival more worthy of his esteem and 
hatred. After the short and troubled reign of Sisinnius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, the factions of the clergy and people were appeased by the 
choice of the emperor, who, on this occasion, consulted the voice of 
fame, and invited the merit of a stranger. Nestorius,®® a native of 
Ocrmanicia and a monk of Antioch, was recommended by the austerity 
of his life and the eloquence of his sermons; but the first homily which 
he preached before the devout Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and 
impatience of his zeal. “ Give me, O Caesar I ” he exclaimed, “ give me 
the earth purged of heretics, and I will give you in exchange the kingdom 
of heaven. Exterminate with me the heretics, and with you I will ex- 
terminate the Persians.” On the fifth day, as if the treaty had been 
already signed, the patriarch of Constantinople discovered, surprised, 
and attacked a secret conventicle of the Arians; they preferred death to 
submission; the flames that were kindled by their despair soon spread 
to the neighbouring houses, and the triumph of Nestorius was clouded 
by the name of incendiary. On either side of the Hellespont his episcopal 

” These exploits of St. Cyril are recorded by Socrates (I_. vii, c. 13, 14, 15) ; 
and the mo.st reluctant bigotry is corapelled to copy an historian who coolly 
.style.s the murderers of Stypatia Svipes ri Meppoi, At the mention of 

that injured name, I am pleased to observe a blush even on the cheek of 
Baronius (a.d. 415, No. 48). 

™ He was deaf to the entreaties of Atticus of Constantinople, and of Isidore 
of Pelusium, and yielded only (if we may believe Nicephorus, 1 . xiv. c. 18) 
to the personal inlerccs.sion of the Virgin. Yet in his last years he still mut- 
tered diat John (jhrysostom had been justly condemned (Tillemont, Mem, 
Eccl&. tom. xiv, p. 278-282 ; Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 412, No. 46-64, 

® See their characters in the history of Socrates ( 1 . vii, c. 23-28) ; their 
power and pretensions in the huge compilation of Thomassin (Discipline de 
I’Eglise, tom. i. p. 80-91). 

“His elevation and conduct are described' by Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. ap, 31); 
and Marcellinus seems to have applied the eloquently satis, sapientis parum, 
of S-lhist. 
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vigour imposed a rigid formulary of failh and discipline — a chronological 
error concerning the festival of Easter was punished as an offence against 
the church and stale. Lydia and Caria, Sardes and Miletus, were puri- 
fied with the blood of the obstinate Quartodecimans; and the edict of 
the emperor, or rather of the patriarch, enumerates three-and-twenty 
degrees and denominations in tlie guilt and punishment of heresy."^ 
But the sword of persecution which Nestorius so furiously wielded was 
soon turned against his own breast. Religion was the pretence; but, in 
the judgment of a contemporary saint, ambition was the genuine motive 
of episcopal warfare.-’'- 

In the Syrian school Nestorius had been taught to abhor the con- 
fusion of the two natures, and nicely to discriminate the humanity of 
his master Christ from the divinity of the Lord Jesus.’'® The Blessed 
Virgin he revered as the mother of Christ, but his cars were offended 
with the rash and recent title of mother of God,®' which had been in- 
sensibly adopted since the origin of tlie Arian controversy. From tlie 
pulpit of Constantinople, a friend of the patriarch, and afterwards the 
patriarch himself, repeatedly preached against the use, or the abuse, 
of a word ®" unknown to the apostles, unauthorised by the church, and 
which could only tend to alarm the timorous, to mislead the simple, 
to amuse the profane, and to justify, by a seeming resemblance, the 
old genealogy of Olympus.®" In his calmer moments Nestorius confessed 
that it might be tolerated or excused by the union, of the two natures, 

“Cod. Thooclos. I. xvi. til. v. leg. 65; with the illustrations of Baronins 
(a.d. 438, No. 2Si etc.), (jodefroy {ad locum), and Pagi Critica, tom. ii. p. 208. 

““Isidore of Pclusium ( 1 . iv. Epist. 57). His words arc strong and scan- 
dalous — ri flau/iafeis, el koI >>1)1' vtpl wpaypa Oeior Kal \ 6 yov Kpurrov Siaipavav 
irpo<riroioPi>Tot inrh ipOyapxlas eff/Sos-xcuo/aeroi. Isiiloi'c is a saint, hut he never be- 
came a bishop; and 1 half suspect that the pride of Diogenes trampled on 
the pride of ]®lato. 

“"La Croze (Clirislianisme des Indcs, tom. i. ji. 44-53: Thesaurus Epistolicus 
La Crozianus, tom. iii. p. 270-280) lias detected the use of 4 SeiririTTis and 6 
Kvplos 'Ii7<ro0s, which, in the fourtli, rdlh, and sixth centuries, discriminates the 
school of Diodorus of Tarsus and his Nestorian disciples. 

“‘OenriKO! — Dclpara; as in zoology we familiarly speak of oviparous and 
viviparous animals. It is not easy to fix the invention of this word, which 
La Croze (Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. _i6) ascribes to Eusebius of 
Cajsarea and the Arians. The orthodox testimonies arc produced by Cyril and 
Petaviiis (Dogmat. Thcolog. tom. v. 1. v. c. IS, p. 254, etc.) ; hut the veracity 
of the saint is questionable, and the epithet of Oeorticos so easily slides from 
the margin to the text of a QiUiolic MS. 

““Basnage, in the Histoire de TEglise, a work of controvcr.sy (tom. i. p. .505), 
justifies the mother, by the blood, of God (Acts xx. 38, with Mill’s various 
readings). But the Greek MSS. are far from unanimous; and the primitive 
style of the blood of Christ is preserved in the Syriac version, even in those 
copies which were used by the Qiri.slians of St, Thomas on the coast of 
Malabar (La_ Croze, Christianisme des Inde.s, lorn. i. p. 347). ’’The jealousy 
of the Ne.storians and Monophysites has guarded the purity of their text. 

“The pagans of Egyjit already laughed at the new Cybcle of the Christians 
(Isidor. I. i. Epist. 54) ; a letter was forged in the name of Hypatia, to ridicule 
the theology of her assassin (Synodicon, c. 216, in iv. tom. Concil. p. 484). 
In the_ article of Nestorius, Bayle has scattered some loose philosophy on the 
worship of the Virgin Marv. 
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and the communication of their idioms:^’ but he was exasperated by 
contradiction to disclaim the worship of a new-born, an infant Deity, to 
draw his inadequate similes from the conjugal or civil partnerships of 
life, and to describe the manhood of Christ as the robe, the instrument, 
the tabernacle of his Godhead. At these blasphemous sounds the pillars 
of the sanctuary were shaken. The unsuccessful competitors of 
Nestorius indulged their pious or personal resentment, the Byzantine 
clergy was secretly displeased with die intrusion of a stranger: whatever 
is superstitious or absurd might claim the protection of the monks ; and 
the people was interested in the glory of their virgin patroness.^® The 
sermons of the archbishop, and the service of the altar, were disturbed 
by seditious clamour; his authority and doctrine were renounced by 
separate congregations; every wind scattered round the empire the 
leaves of controversy; and the voice of the combatants on a sonorous 
theatre re-echoed in the cells of Palestine and Egypt. It was the duty 
of Cyril to enlighten the zeal and ignorance of his innumerable monks: 
in the scliool of Alexandria he had imbibed and professed the incarna- 
tion of one nature; and the successor of Athanasius consulted his pride 
and ambition when he rose in arms against another Arius, more 
formidable and more guilty, on the second throne of the hierarchy. After 
a short correspondence, in which tiie rival prelates disguised their hatred 
in the hollow language of respect and charity, the patriarch of Alex- 
andria denounced to the prince and people, to the East and to the West, 
the damnable errors of the Byzantine pontiff. From the East, more espe- 
cially from Antioch, he obtained the ambiguous counsels of toleration 
and silence, which were addressed to both parties while they favoured 
die cause of Nestorius. But the Vatican received with open arms the 
messengers of Egypt. The vanity of Celestine was flattered by the ap- 
peal ; and the partial version of a monk decided the faith of the pope, 
who, with his Latin clergy, was ignorant of the language, the arts, and 
the dieology of the Greeks. At the head of an Italian synod, Celestine 
weighed the merits of the cause, approved the creed of Cyril, condemned 
the sentiments and person of Nestorius, degraded the heretic from his- 
episcopal dignity, allowed a respite of ten days for recantation and 
penance, and delegated to his enemy the execution of this rash and 
illegal sentence. But the patriarch of Alexandria, whilst he darted the 
thunders of a god, exposed the errors and passions of a mortal,; and 
his twelve anatliemas stUl torture the orthodox slaves who adore the 
memory of a saint without forfeiting their allegiance to the synod of 

” The AvrtSoais of the Greeks, a mutual joan_ or transfer of the idioms or 
properties of each nature to the other-;-of infinity to man, passibility to God, 
etc. Twelve rules on this nicest of subjects compose the Theological Grammar 
of Petavius (Dogmata Thcolog. tom. v. 1 . iv. c. 14, 15, p. aog, etc.). 

“ See Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1 , i p. 30, etc. 

” Concil. tom. iii. p. 943. They have never been directly approved by the 
church (Tillomont. Mem. Eccl^s. tom. xiv. p. 36B-372). , I almost pi^ the 
agony of rage and sophistry with which Petavius seems to be agitated in the 
sixtli book of his Dosmala Thcolo<nca. 
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Chalcedon. These bold assertions are indelibly tinged with the colours 
of the Apollinarian heresy; but the serious, and perhaps the sincere, 
professions of Ncstorius have satisfied the wiser and less partial theo- 
logians of the present times.'*'’ 

Yet neither the emperor nor the primate of the East were disposed 
to obey the mandate of an Italian priest; and a synod of the Catholic, 
or rather of the Greet, church was unanimously demanded as the sole 
remedy that could appease or decide this ecclesiastical quarrel.'*^ Ephe- 
sus, on all sides accessible by sea and land, was chosen for the place, 
the festival of I’entccost for the day, of the meeting; a writ of sum- 
mons was despatched to eacli metropolitan, and a guard was stationed 
to protect and confine the fathers till they should settle the mysteries 
of heaven and the faith of the earth. Nestorius appeared not as a crim- 
inal, but as a judge; he depended on the weight rather than the number 
of his prelates, and his sturdy slaves from the liaths of Zeuxippus were 
armed for every service of injury or defence. Hut his adversary Cyril 
was more powerful in tlie weapons both of the fle.sh and of the spirit. 
Disobedient to the letter, or at least to the meaning, of the royal sum- 
mons, he was attended by fifty Egyptian bishops, who expected from 
their patriarch’s nod the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. He had con- 
tracted an intimate alliance with Memnon bishop of Ephesus. The 
despotic primate of Asia disposed of the ready succours of thirty or 
forty episcopal voles: a crowd of peasants, the slaves of tlie church, 
was poured into the city to support with blows and clamours a meta- 
physical argument ; and the people zealously as.sertcd the honour of the 
Virgin, whose body reposed within the walls of Ephesus."*” The fleet 
which had transported Cyril from Alexandria was laden with the riches 
of Egypt; and he disembarked a numerous body of mariners, slaves, and 
fanatics, enlisted with blind obedience under the banner of St. Mark 

■" Such as the rational Basnage (ad tom, i, ; Variar. Lection. Cauisii in 
Prrcfat, c. 2, p. ii-a.s) and La Croze, the universal .scholar (Christianisine 
des Indes, tom. i, p. 16-20; De I’Ethiopic, p. 26, 27; Thesaur. Epist. p. 176, etc., 
283, 285). His free sentence is conlirnicd by that of hi.s friends Jablonski 
(Thesaur. Epi-st. tom. i. p, 193-201) and Mosheim (idem, p. 304: Ncsioriuni 
crimine earuis.se est et mea sentential; and tlirce more respectable judges 
will not easily be found. Asseman, a learned and modest slave, can hardly 
discern (Bihliothec. Orient, tom. iv. p. 190-224) the guilt and error of the 
Ncstorians. 

^’‘The origin and progress of the Neslorian controversy, till the synod of 
Ephesus, may be found in Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 32}, Evagrius ( 1 . i. c. i, 2), 
Liberatus (iSrev. c. 1-4), the original Acts ('Coneil. tom. iii.,p. S.^i- 90 i, edit. 
Venice, 1728), the Annals oC Baronins and Pagi, and the faithful collections 
of Tillcniont (Mem. Ecclds. tom. xiv. p. 283-377). 

■"The Christians of the four first centuries were ignorant of the death and 
burial of Mary. The tradition of Ephesus is affirmed by the synod {(vOa i 
6 eo\iyot ’luawys, Kai 1 ) OeoriKos TrapOhos ^ 07^0 Coneil. tom. iii. p. 1 102) ; 

yet it has been superseded by the claim of Jerusalem; and her empty sepul- 
chre, as it was shown to the pilgrims, produced the fable of her resurrection 
and assumption, in which the Greek and Latin churches have piously ac- 
quie.sced. See Baronins (Aiinal. Ecclcs. a.d, 48, No. 6, etc.) and Tillcmont 
(M^m. Eccles. tom. i. p. 467-477). 
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and the mother of God. The fathers, and even the guards, of the council 
were awed by tliis martial array; the adversaries of Cyril and Mary 
were insulted in the streets or threatened in their houses; his eloquence 
and liberality made a daily increase in the number of his adherents; and 
the Egyptian soon computed that he might command the attendance and 
the voices of two hundred bishops,^" But the author of the twelve an- 
alhemas foresaw and dreaded the opposition of John of Antioch, who, 
with a small though respectable train of metropolitans and divines, was 
advancing by slow journeys from the distant capital of the East. Im- 
patient of a delay which he stigmatised as voluntary and culpable,'** 
Cyril announced the opening of the synod sixteen days after the festival 
of Pentecost. Nestorius, who depended on the near approach of his 
Eastern friends, persisted, like his predecessor Chrysostom, to disclaim' 
the jurisdiction, and to disobey the summons, of his enemies: they 
hastened his trial, and his accuser presided in the seat of judgment. 
Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two of metropolitan rank, defended his 
cau.se by a modest and temperate protest: they were excluded from the 
councils of their brethren. Candidian, in the emperor’s name, requested 
a delay of four da3rs; the profane magistrate was driven with outrage 
and insult from the assembly of the saints. The whole of this momen- 
tous transaction was crowded into the compass of a summer’s day: 
the bishops delivered their separate opinions; but the uniformity of 
style reveals the influence or the hand of a master, who has been accused 
of corrupting the public evidence of their acts and subscriptions.*" With- 
out a dissenting voice tliey recognised in the epistles of Cyril the Nicene 
creed and the doctrine of the fathers: but the partial extracts from the 
letters and homilies of Nestorius were interrupted by curses and anath- 
emas; and the heretic was degraded from bis episcopal and ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity. The sentence, maliciously inscribed to &e new Judas, was 
affixed and proclaimed in the streets of Ephesus: the weary prelates, 
as they issued from the church of the mother of God, were saluted as 
her champions; and her victory was celebrated by the illuminations, 
the songs, and the tumult of the night. 

“The Acts of Chalcedon (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1405, 1408) exhibit a lively 
picture of the blind, obstinate servitude of the bishops of Eigypt to their 
patriarch. 

'“Civil or ecclesiastical business detained the bishops at Antioch till the 
i8th of May. Ephesus was at the distance of thirty days' journey; and ten 
days more may oe fairly allowed for accidents and repose. The march of 
Xenophon over the same ground enumerates above 260 parasangs or leagues ; 
and this measure might be illustrated from ancient and modern itineraries, 
if I knew how to compare the speed of an army, a synod, and a caravan. 
John of Antioch is reluctantly acquitted by Tillemont himself (M 4 m. Eccles. 
tom. xiv. p. 386-389). 

“ "^eiu^litvop xarA ri Biop r& ip ’Eipia<f ffvpreOijpai ivoftp’ifmra, irapobpytf Bi 
Kol rm Mttfuf KatpoToftla Kvp/XXpu Toxf^iopTos, Evagrius, 1 . i. c. 7. The same 
imputation was urged by Count Irenaeus (tom. iii. p, 1249) ; and the orthodox 
critics do not find it an easy task to defend the purity of the Greek or -Latin 
copies of the Acts. 
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On the fifth day the triumph was clouded by the arrival and indigna- 
tion of the Eastern bishops. In a chamber of the inn, before he had 
wiped the dust from his shoes, John of Antioch gave audience to Candi- 
dian the Imperial minister, who related his ineffectual efforts to prevent 
or to annul the hasty violence of the Egyptian. With equal haste and 
violence the Oriental synod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril and Memnon 
from their episcopal honours; condemned, in the twelve anathemas, the 
purest venom of the Apollinarian heresy; and described the Alexandrian 
primate as a monster, born and educated for the destruction of the 
diurch.‘‘“ His throne was distant and inaccessible; but they instantly 
resolved to bestow on the flock of Ephesus the blessing of a faithful 
shepherd. By the vigilance of Memnon the churches were shut against 
them, and a strong garrison was thrown into the cathedral. The troops, 
under the command of Candidian, advanced to the assault; the out- 
guards were routed and put to the sword, but the place was impregnable: 
the besiegers retired; their retreat was pursued by a vigorous sally; they 
lost their horses, and many of the soldiers were dangerously wounded 
with clubs and stones. Ephesus, the city of the Virgin, was defiled with 
rage and clamour, with sedition and blood; the rival synods darted 
anathemas and excommunications from their spiritual engines; and the 
court of Theodosius was perplexed by' the adverse and contradictory 
narratives of the Syrian and Egyptian factions. During a busy period 
of three months the emperor tried every method, except the most effec- 
tual means of indifference and contempt, to reconcile this theological 
quarrel. He attempted to remove or intimidate the leaders by a common 
sentence of acquittal or condemnation; he invested his representatives 
at Ephesus with ample power .and military force; he summoned from 
either party eight chosen deputies to a free and candid conference in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, far from the contagion of popular 
frenzy. But the Orientals refused to yield, and the Catholics, proud of 
their numbers and of their Latin allies, rejected all terms of union or 
toleration. The patience of the meek Theodosius was provoked, and he 
dissolved in anger this episcopal tumult, which at the distance of thirteen 
centuries assumes the venerable aspect of the third oecumenical council.*’ 
“ God is my witness,” said the pious prince, “ that I am not the author 
of this confusion. His providence will discern and punish the guilty. 
Return to your provinces, and may your private virtues repair the 
mischief and scandal of your meeting.” They returned to their provinces; 

“O Si itr' SkiOptf tUv iuKkiiirt&ii rexOtU xal rpa^ais. After the coalition of 
John and Cyril these invectives were mutually forgotten. The style of decla- 
mation must never be confounded with the genuine sense which respectable 
enemies entertain of each other’s merit (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1244). 

" See the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus in the original Greek, and a Latin 
version almost contemporary (ConciL tom. iii. p. 991-13®, with the Synoclicon 
adversus Tragcediani Irenan, tom, iv. p. 235-497), the Ecclesiastical Histories 
of Socrates (1, vii. c. 34) and Evagrius ( 1 . i. c. 3, 4, s), and the Breviary of 
Liberaius (in Concil, tom. vi. p. 419-459, c. 5, 6), and the Memoires Eccl6s. 
of Tillemont (tom. xiv. p. '»77-487). 
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but the same passions which had distracted the synod of Ephesus were 
diffused over the Eastern world. After three obstinate and equal cam- 
paigns, John of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria condescended to ex- 
plain and embrace: but their seeming re-union must be imputed rather 
to prudence than to reason, to the mutual lassitude rather than to the 
Christian charity of the patriarchs. 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into the royal ear a baleful 
prejudice against the character and conduct of his Egyptian rival. An 
epistle of menace and invective,** which accompanied the summons, 
accused him as a busy, insolent, and envious priest, who perplexed the 
simplicity of the faith, violated the peace of the church and state, and, 
by his artful and separate addresses to the wife and sister of Theo- 
dosius, presumed to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of discord in the 
Imperial family. At the sleim command of his sovereign, Cyril had 
repaired to Ephesus, where he was resisted, threatened, and confined, 
by the magistrates in the interest of Nestorius and the OrieiRals, who 
assembled tlie troops of Lydia and Ionia to suppress the fanatic and 
disorderly train of the patriarch. Without expecting the royal licence, 
he escaped from his guards, precipitately embarked, deserted the im- 
perfect synod, and retired to his episcopal fortress of safety and inde- 
pendence. But his artful emissaries, both in the court and city, success- 
fully laboured to appease the resentment, and to conciliate die favour, 
of the emperor. The feeble son of Arcadius was alternately swayed hy 
his wife and sister, by the eunuchs and women of the palace: superstition 
and avarice were their ruling passions; and the orthodox chiefs were 
assiduous in their endeavours to alarm the former and to gratify the 
latter. Constantinople and the suburbs were sanctified with frequent 
monasteries, and the holy abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,*® had de- 
voted their zeal and fidelity to the cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, 
and the unity of Christ. From the first moment of their monastic life 
they had never mingled with the world, or trod the profane ground of 
the city. But in-this awful moment of the danger of the church, their 
vow was superseded by a more sublime and indispensable duty. At the 
head of a long order of monks and hermits, who carried burning tapers 
in their hands, and chanted litanies to the mother of God, they pro- 
ceeded from their monasteries to the palace. The people was edified 
and inflamed by tliis extraordinary spectacle, and the trembling monarch 

■“ Tapax^v (says the emperor in ijointcd language) 7 « M iravr^ *a! 

Tttts • . • • OpawTipm 6 pfiijs wpiirov<nis /idWov 

aKpifielas . ... Koi TroimXlen pAWov to6twi> iip.Tr dpKoi<n)s irmp djrXoT^TOs • . • • 
iravrhs paWov Uptas. ra re r£r tA re rur p<utiKmv piK\eir 

Baii\e(fOai, i)s oix offo-jis A^oppifs irepas eiSoKt.p 4 ff<i>s. 1 should bc curiotis 
to know how much Nestorius paid for these expressions, so mortifying to his 

“^Eutyches, the hcresiarch Eutychea, is honourably named by Cyril as a 
friend, a saint, and the strenuous defender of the faith. His broth^, the abbot 
Dalmatius, is likewise employed to bind the emperor and all his <mamberlains 
terribili conjurationer Synodicon, c, 203, in Concil lorn. iv. o. 407. 
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listened to the prayers and adjurations of the saints, who boldly pro- 
nounced that none could hope for salvation unless they embraced the 
person and the creed of the orthodox successor of Athanasius. At the 
same lime every avenue of the throne was assaulted with Rold. Under 
the decent names of eulogies and benedictions, the courtiers of both 
se.xes were bribed according to the measure of their power and rapacious- 
ncss. But their incessant demands despoiled the sanctuaries of Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria; and the authority of the patriarch was 
unable to silence the just murmur of his clergy, that a debt of sixty 
thousand pounds had already been contracted to support the expense 
of this scandalous corruption.®'’ Pulcheria, who relieved her brother 
from the weight of an empire, was the firmest pillar of orthodoxy ; and 
so intimate was the alliance between the thunders of the synod and the 
whispers of the court, that Cyril was assured of success if he could 
displace one eunuch, and substitute another in the favour of Theodosius. 
Yet the Egyptian could not boast of a glorious or decisive victory. The 
emperor, v/ith unaccustomed firmness, adhered to his promise of pro- 
tecting the innocence of the Oriental bishops; and Cyril softened his 
anathemas, and confessed, with ambiguity and reluctance, a twofold 
nature of Christ, before he was permitted to satiate his revenge against 
the unfortunate Ncstorius.®’' 

The rash and obstinate Nestorius, before the end of the synod, was 
oppressed by Cyril, betrayed by the court, and faintly supported by his 
Eastern friends. A sentiment of fear or indignation prompted him, 
while it was yet time, to affect the glory of a voluntary abdication:'® 
his wish, or at least his request, was readily granted; he was conducted 
with honour from Ephesus to his old monastery of Antioch; and, after 
a short pause, his successors, Maximian and Proclus, were acknowledged 
as the lawful bishops of Constantinople. But in the silence of his cell 
the degraded patriarch could no longer resume the innocence and se- 
curity of a private monk. The past he regretted, he was discontented 

“Clcrici qui hie .sunt conlrisilantur, quod ccclc.sia Alcxanclriua niulata sit 
hujus caiisfi turbeke: ct ctebet pricter ilia quic Iiinc Iransmissa sint auri libras 
vtillc quingentas. El nunc ci seripluin est ut prscstet; sed do tua ecclcsia 
pne.sta avarilia: quorum nosli, etc. Thi.s curiou.s and original letter, from 
Cyril's archdeacon to his creature the new bishop of Constantinople, has been 
unaccountably preserved in an old Latin version (Synodicon, c. 303, Concil. 
tom. iv„ p. 465-468) . The mask is almost dropped, and the saints speak the 
honc.sl language of interest and confederacy. 

“The tedious negotiations that succeeded the synod of Ephesus arc diffusely 
related in the original Acts (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1339-1771) ad lin. vol. and 
the Synodicon, in tom. iv.), Socrates (1. vii. c. 28, 35, 40, 41), Evagrius (1. i. 
c. 6. 7, 8, la), Liberotus (c, 7-10), Tiliemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 487- 
676). The most patient reader will thank me for compressing so much 
nonsense and falsehood in a few lines. 

®Afiro 5 TC a£ SetiOivTos, ijrerpijrri Ka.T& ri ahetCov iicava^eOicu povusT^pior, 
ISvagrius, 1 . i. c. 7. The original letters in the Synodicon (c. 15, 24, zs, z 6 ) 
justify the appearance of a voluntary resignation, which is asserted by Ebed- 
Jesu,' a Nestorian writer, apud Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental, lorn. iii. p. agQi 
303, 
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with the present, and the future he had reason to dread: the Oriental 
bishops successively disengaged their cause from his unpopular 
and each day decreased the number of the schismatics who revered 
Nestorius as the confessor of the faith. After a residence at Antioch of 
four years, the hand of Theodosius subscribed an edict which ranked 
him with Simon the magician, proscribed his opinions and followers 
condemned his writings to the flames, and banished his person first to 
Petra in Arabia, and at length to Oasis, one of the islands of the Libyan 
desert,®* Secluded from the church and from the world, the exile was 
still pursued by the rage of bigotry and war. A wandering tribe of the 
Blcmmyes or Nubians invaded his solitary prison: in their retreat they 
dismissed a crowd of useless captives; but no sooner had Nestorius 
reached the banks of the Nile, than he would gladly have escaped from 
a Roman and orthodox city to the milder servitude of the savages. His 
flight was punished as a new crime: the soul of the patriarch inspired 
*he civil and ecclesiastical powers of Egypt; the magistrates, the soldiers 
che monks, devoutly tortured the enemy of Christ and St. Cyril; and’ 
as far as the confines of ^.thiopia, the heretic was alternately dragged 
and recalled, till his aged body was broken by the hardships and acci- 
dents of these reiterated journeys. Yet his mind was still independent 
and erect; the president of Thebais was awed by his pastoral letters; ho 
survived the Catholic tyrant of Alexandria, and, after sixteen years’ 
banishment, the synod of Chalcedon would perhaps have restored him 
to the honours, or at least to the communion, of the church. The death 
of Nestorius prevented his obedience to their welcome summons;®’ and 
his disease might afford some colour to the scandalous report, that his 
tongue, the organ of blasphemy, had been eaten by the worms. He was 
buried in a city of Upper Egypt, known by the names of Chemnis, or 

“See the Iniiierial letters in the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus (Condi, 
lorn. iii. j), 1730-17,15) , The odions nainc of Simniiians, which was affixed to 
the disciples of this repariiSaus SiSturKaXlas, was designed ij 4 i> iveWsori 
irpupXtiOipTes aluviev iwapevoiev npuplar rSiv hpapriniaruv, Kal fi’fre ffixTa? 
ripMplas, pifire 0av6vTat iriptas ixTos hrdpxw. Yet these were Christians I who 
dilTcred only in names and in shadows. 

'‘The_ metaphor of islands is applieil by the grave civilians ,( Pandect. 1 . 
xlviii, til, 22, leg. 7 [§ Sj) to those happy spots which arc discriminated by 
water and verdure from the Libyan sands. Three of these under the common 
nanic of Oasis, or Alvahal; r. The temple of Jupiter Ammon. 2. The middle 
O.asis, three days’ journey to the west of Lycopolis. 3. The southern, where 
Nestorius was banished, in the first climate, and only three days’ journey from 
the confines of Nubia. See a learned Note of Michaelis (ad Descript. jEgrot, 
Abulfcd.ij, p._ 21-34). 

“The invitation of Nestorius to the synod of Chalcedon is related by 
Zacharias, biiihop of Melitenc (Evagrius, 1 . ii. c. 2; Asscmaii, Biblioth. Orient, 
tom. ii. p. 55), and the famous Xeuaias or Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis 
(Asseman. Biblioth. ()ricnt. tom. ii, p. 40, etc.), denied by Evagrius and 
.\sscman, and stoutly maintained by La Croze (Thesaur. Epistol. tom. iii. . 
p. 181, etc.). The fact is not improbable; yet it was the interest of the 
Monophysites to .spread the invidious report; .and Eutychius (tom. ii. p. 12) 
affirms that Nestorius died after an exile of seven years, and consequently 
ten years before the synod of Chalcedon. 
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Panopolis, or Akmim;"" but the immortal malice of the Jacobites has 
persevered for ages to cast stones against his sepulchre, and to propa- 
gate the foolish tradition that it was never watered by the rain of 
heaven, which equally descends on the righteous and the ungodly.®^ 
Humanity may drop a tear on the fate of Nestorius; yet justice must 
oliserve that he suffered the persecution which he had approved and 
inflicted."® 

The death of the Alexandrian primate, after a reign of thirty-two 
years, abandoned the Catholics to the intemperance of zeal and the 
abuse of victory."" The monophysitc doctrine (one incarnate nature) 
was rigorously preached in the churches of Egypt and the monasteries 
of the East; the primitive creed of Apollinaris was protected by the 
sanctity of Cyril; and the name of Eutyceies, his venerable friend, has 
been applied to the sect most adverse to the Syrian heresy of Nestorius. 
His rival Eutyches was the abbot, or archimandrite, or superior of three 
hundred monks; but the opinions of a simple and illiterate recluse 
might have e.xpired in a cell where he bad slept tibovc seventy years if 
the resentment or indiscretion of Flavian, the Byzantine pontiff, had 
not exposed the scandal to the eyes of the Christian world.' His do- 
mestic synod was instantly convened, their proceedings were sullied 
with clamour and artifice, and tlie aged heretic was surprised into a 
.seeming confession that Christ hsid not derived his body from the sub- 
stance of the Virgin Mary. From their pEirtial decree Eutyches ap- 
pealed to a general council; and his cause wiis vigorously assorted by 
his god.son Chrysaphius, the reigning eunuch of the palace,, and his 
accomplice Hioscorus, who had succeeded to (he throne, the creed, the 
talents, and the vices of the nephew of Theophiliis. By the special 
summons of Theodosius, the second synod of Ephesus was judiciously 
composed of ten metropolitans and ten bishops from each of the six 
dioceses of the Eastern empire: some exceptions of favour or merit 
enlarged the number to one hundred and thirty-five; and the Syrian 
Biirsumas, as the chief and representative of the monks, wees invited to 
.sit and vote with the successors of the apostles. But the flcspotism of 

'■“Consult D’Auvillu (Mcinoire sur rEtiyiH, i>. lyi), Pocock ( Dpscriijtion of 
the East, vol. L. y. 76) AbulEcda (.Ucscriyt. /Egyiil. ji, 14), and his com- 
mentator Michaelis (Nut. p. 78-83), and the Nubian Geueraijlicr (i). 43), who 
mentions, in the twelfth century, the ruin.s and the sugar-canes of Akinim. 

"Eutycbiits (Amial. lorn. ii. p. le) aiul Gregory nar-E-IcIirreu.s, or Abul- 
pharagius (As.scnian. tom. ii. j), 316), rei>re.sent the credulity of the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

“We are obliged to Evagrius (1. i. c. 7) for s<jnie e.xlract.s from the letters 
of Nestoriu.s; but the lively picture of his suffering.s is treated witli insult 
by the hard and stupid fanatic. 

“Dixi Cyrillum dnm vivercl, auctorilate siia clTccisse, ne Eutychianismus 
et Monophysitarum error in iiervum cruinperct : idt|ue verum pulo . . . alitiuo 
. , . hoiiesto niodo vaXwiiiSlav cecincrat. The learned but cautiou.s Jablonski 
did not always speak tlie whole truth. Cum Cyrillo lenius omnino egi, ([uam 
si tecum aut cum aliis rei hujus probe gnaris ct sequis rerum Kslimatoribus 
sermoncs privates conferrum (Thesaur. Epistol. La Crorian. tom. i. p. 197, 
108) ; an excellent key to his dis.scrtations on the Nestorian controversy 1 
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the Alexandrian patriarch again oppressed ’the freedom of debate; the 
same spiritual and carnal weapons were again drawn from the arsenals 
of Egypt; the Asiatic veterans, a band of archers, served under the 
orders of Dioscorus; and the more formidable monks, whose minds 
were inaccessible to reason or mercy, besieged the doors of the cathe- 
dral. The general and, as it should seem, the unconstrained voice of 
the fathers accepted the faith and even the anathemas of Cyril; and the 
here.sy of the two natures was formally condenine<l in the persons and 
writings of the most learned Orientals. “ May those who divide Christ 
be divide<l with the sword, may they be hewn in pieces, may they be 
burned alive! ” were the charitable wishes of a Christian synod.''" The 
innocence and sanctity of Eutyches were acknf>wledged without hesita- 
tion; but the prelates, more especially those of Thrace and Asia, wert 
unwilling to depose their patriarch for the use or even the abuse of his 
lawful jurisdiction. They embraced the knees of Dioscorus, as he stood 
with a threatening aspect on the footstool of his throxre, and conjured 
him to forgive the offences and to respect the dignity of his brother, 
“ Do you mean to raise a sedition? ” exclaimed the relentless tyrant. 
“ Where are the officers? ” At these words a furious multitude of monks 
and soldiers, with stakes, and swords, and chains, burst into the church: 
the trembling bishops hid themselves behind the altar or under the 
benches; and as they were not inspired with the zeal of martyrdom 
they successively subscribed a blank paper, which was afterwards filled 
with the condemnation of the Byzantine pontiff. Flavian was instantly 
delivered to the wild beasts of this spiritual amphitheatre: the monks 
were stimulated by the voice and example of Barsumas to avenge the 
Injuries of Christ: it is said that the patriarch of Alexandria reviled, 
and buffeted, and kicked, and trampled his brother of Constantinople:"’ 
it is certain that the victim, before he could reach the place of his 
exile, expired on the third day of the wounds and bruises which he had 
received at Ephesus. This second synod has been justly branded as 
a gang of robbers and assassins; yet the accusers of Dioscorus would 
magnify his violence, to alleviate the cowardice and inconstancy of 
Iheir own behaviour. 

The faith of Egypt had prevailed: but the vanquished party was sup- 

'H (rivoSos elirev, apov, Kauaov o^os Ka^, otiToi els Sio 7e»>i)T0ii 

ilif ipUpiae, pepitrBii . ... el ns \iyei die, iviOepa. At the request of Diosconts, 
those who were not able to roar (/Soflirat), stretched out their hands, _ At 
Chalceclon, the Orientals disclaimed these exclamations:^ but the Eg;TOtian.s 
more consistently declared Taffra Kal rare elitopev koX vvp \iyopep. (Concii. 
tnm. iv. p. 1013 .) 

“TtXtye Sh (Eusebius, bishop of Dorylsura) rip i>\afiiapSp re SetMlus 
dptupeOiipai irpis AtafKipov AOoipepip re Kal "kaKTiitpepov ; and this testimony of 
Evagrius (L ii. c. 2) is amplified by the historian Zoiiaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. 
[c. 23] p. 4^1, who affirms that Dioscorus_ kicked like a wild ass. But the lan- 
guage of Liberatus (Brev, c. 12, in Concii. tom. vi. p. 438) _ i,s more cautious; 
and the Acts of Chalcedon, which lavish the names of homicide, Cain, etc., do 
not justify so pointed a charge. The monk Barsumas is more Bartiralarly 
accu.sed — rip paxapeop i\aviavip' airis tanjKe Kci tKeye, (Conan 

tom. iv. p. 141.3,) 
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ported by the same pope who encountered without fear the hoslile rage 
of Attila and Gcnseric. The theology of Leo, his famous tome or 
epistle on the mystery of the incarnation, had been disregarded by the 
synod of Ephesus: his authority, and that of the Latin church, was 
insulted in liis legates, who escai^ed from slavery and death to relate 
the melancholy tale of the tyranny of Dioscorus and the martyrdom of 
Flavian. His provincial synod annulled the irregular proceedings of 
Ephesus; hut as this step was itself ii-regular, he solicited the convoca- 
tion of a general council in the free and orthorlox provinces of Italy. 
From his independent throne the Roman bishop spoke and acted with- 
out danger as the head of the Christians, and his dictates were obsequi- 
ously transcribed by IMaddia and her son Valentinian, who ad.lressed 
their Eastern colleague to restore the peace and unity of the church. 
•3ut the pageant of Oriental royally was moved with equal dexterity by 
the hand of the eunuch; and Theodosius could pronounce, without 
hesitation, that the church was already peaceful and triumphant, and 
that the recent flame had been extinguished by the just punishment of 
the Neslorians. I’erhaps the (Ireeks would be si ill involved in the 
here.sy of the hlonojibysiteB, if the emperor’s horse had not fortunately 
stumbled; Theodosius expired; his orlliodox sister, rulcheria, with a 
nominal husband, succeeded to the Uirone; Chrysaphius was burnt, 
Dioscorus was disgraced, the exiles were recalled, and the tome of Leo 
was subscribed by the Orienltil bishops. Yet the pope was disap- 
pointed in his favourite project of a Latin council: he disdained to 
preside in the Greek synod which was speedily a.ssemh]ed at Nice in 
llilhynia; his legates required in a peremptory tone the presence of the 
emperor; and the weary fathers were transported to Chalccdon under 
the immediate eye of Marcian and the senate of Constantinople. A 
(juarter of a mile from the Thracian Bosphorus the church of St. 
Euphemia was built on the summit of a gentle though lofty ascent: 
the triple structure was celebrated as a prodigy of art, and the bound- 
less prospect of the land and sea might have raised the mind of a 
sectary to the contemplation of (he God of the universe. Si,x hundred 
and thirty bishops were ranged in order in the nave of the church; but 
the patriarchs of the East were preceded by the legates, of whom the 
third was a simple priest; and the place of honour was reserved for 
twenty laymen of consular or senatorian rank. The gospel was 
()stenlatiously displayed in the centre, but the rule of faith was de- 
fined by the papal and imperial minislers, who moderated the thirteen 
sessions of the council of Chalcedon.'”* Their partial interposition 

“The acts of the Council of Chalccdon (Coucil. tom. iv. p. 76i-ao7i) com- 
prehend those of Ephesus (p. 890-1189), which again comprise the synod of 
Constantinople under Flavian ( p. 930-1072) ; and it require.^ some attention 
to disengage this double involution. The whole businc.ss of Eutyches, Flavian, 
and Dioscorus, is related by Evagrius ( 1 . i. c. g-12, and 1 . ii. c, i, 2, 3, 4) and 
Liboratus (Urev. c. 11, 12, 13, 14). Once more, and almost for the last 
time, 1 appeal to the diligence of Tilleraont (M6m. Eccl6s. tom. sv. p. 479- 
719). The annals of Baronins and Pagi will accompany me much further on 
my loni' and laborious journey. 
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silenced the intemperate shouts and execrations which degraded the 
episcopal gravity; but, on the formal accusation of the legates, Diosco- 
rus was compelled to descend from hLs throne to the rank of a crim- 
inal, already condemned in the opinion of his judges. The Orientals, 
less adverse to Neslorius than to Cyril, accepted the Romans as their 
deliverers; Thrace, and Ponlus, and Asia, were exasperated against 
the murderer of Flavian, and the new patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Antioch secured their places by the sacrifice of their benefactor. The 
bishops of Palestine, Macedonia, and Greece were attached to the faith 
of Cyril; but in the face of the synod, in the heat of the battle, the 
leaders, with their obsequious train, passed from the right to the left 
wing, and decided the victory by this seasonable desertion. Of the 
seventeen suffragans who sailed from Alexandria, four were tempted 
from their allegiance, and the thirteen, falling prostrate on the ground, 
implored the mercy of the council, with sighs and tears, and a pathetic 
declaration, that, if they yielded, they should be massacred, on their 
return to Egypt, by the indignant people. A tardy repentance was 
allowed to e.xpiate the guilt or error of the accomplices of Dioscorus: 
but tlieir sins were accumulated on his head; he neither asked nor 
hoped for pardon, and the moderation of those who pleaded for a 
general amnesty was drowned in the prevailing cry of victory and 
revenge. To save the reputation of his late adherents, some personal 
offerees were skilfully detected; his rash and illegal excommunication 
of the pope, and his contumacious refusal (while he was detained a 
prisoner) to attend the summons of the synod. Witnesses were intro- 
duced to prove the special facts of his pride, avarice, and cruelty; and 
the fathers heard with abhorrence that the alms of the church were 
lavished on the female dancers, that his palace, and even his bath, 
was open to the prostitutes of Alexandria, and that the infamous Pan- 
sophla, or Irene, was publicly entertained .as the concubine of the 
patriarch."’' 

For these scandalous offences Dioscorus was deposed by thfe synod 
and banished by the emperor; but the purity of his faith was declared 
in the presence, and with the tacit approbation, of the fathers. Their 
prudence supposed rather than pronounced the heresy of Eutyches, 
who was never summoned before their tribunal; and they sat silent and 

'“’iS.SXioTa ii TrepifioTjros llavaotpla, KoKovnivT) ’Opeivi) (perhaps Ripijvi;), irepl 

Koi i wa\vdii0p<iitras rijs dij/ios ipaviiv, aiirijs re Kal roO ipavTov 

p.e/ivripivo<t (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1276). A specimen of the wit and malice of 
the people is preserved in the Greek Anthology ( 1 . ii. c. S, p. iSH, edit. Wechel), 
although the application was unknown to the editor Brodteus. The nameless 
epigrammatist raises a tolerable pun, by confounding the episcopal salutation 
of “Peace be to all !”■ with the genuine or corrupted name of tiop bishop's 
concubine : — ' ■ ' 

T&vTWiru’, eVfaKOTTfl! ciVe)* eweXHii. 

Has Sivarai. wairn’, fiives Mov T 

I am ignorant whether the patriarch, who seems to have been a jealous lover, 
is the Cimon of a preceding epigram, whose ireififfrnxSs was viewed with enw 
and wonder by Priapns himself. 
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abfisherl when a bold Monophysite, casting at their feet a volume of 
Cyril, challenged them to anathematise in his person the doctrine of 
the saint. If we fairly peru.se the acts of Chalceclon as they are 
recorded by the orthodox jiarty,"* we shall find that a great majority 
of the bishops embraced the simple unity of Christ; and the ambiguous 
concession that he was formed op or from two natures might imply 
either their previous existence, or their subsequent confusion, or some 
dangerous interval between the conception of the man and the as- 
sumption of (he God. The Roman theology, more positive and precise, 
adopted the term most offensive to the ears of the Egyptians, that 
Christ existed in two natures; and this momentous pari icle (which 
the memory, rather than the understanding, must retain) had almost 
produced a schism among the Catliolic bishops. The tome of Leo had 
lieen resiieclfully, perhaps sincerely, subscribed; but they protested, in 
two successive delxites, that it was neither experlient nor lawful to 
transgress the .sacred landmarks which had been fixerl at Nice, Con- 
.stantinople, and Ephesus, according to the rule of Scripture and tradi- 
tion. At length they yielded to the importunities of their masters, but 
iheir infallible decree, after it had been -rat ified with deliberate votes 
and vehement acclamations, was (»verlurncd in the next session by the 
opi)osition of the legates and their Oriental friends. It was in vain 
that a multitude of episcopal voices repeated in chorus, “ The definition 
of the fathers is orthodox and immutable! The heretics are now dis- 
covered! Anathema to the NesloriansI Let them depart from the 
synod! Let them repair to Rome.”'"' The legates threatened, the 
emperor was absolute, and a committee of eighteen bishops prepared a 
new decree, which was inipo.sed on the reluctant assembly. In the 
name of the fourth general council, the Ghrisl in one person, but in 
two natures, was announced to the Catholic world: an invisible line 
was drawn between the here.sy of Apollinuris and the faith of St. Cyril; 
and the road to paradise, a bridge as sharp as a razor, was suspended 
over the abyss by the master-hand of the, theological artist. During 

“Those who reverence the infalliliility of synods may try to ascertain their 
sense. The leading hishoi).s wore attended by partial or careless scril)ea, who 
di.spcrsed their copies round the world. Our Greek MSS. are sullied with 
the false and pro.scribed reading of ix rCi» (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1460) : 

the authentic tran.slation of Pope Leo I. doe."! not seem to have heeu executed, 
and the old I.atiii versions materially differ froin the present Vulgate, which 
was revised (A.n. 550) by Rusticus, a Roman pric.'st, from the best ^iSS. of 
the ’AKoi'/aijTot at Constantinople (Uucangc, C. P, Chri.sliana, 1 . iv. p. 151), a 
famous monastery of Latins, Greeks, and Syrian."!. See Condi, tom. iv. 
P‘ and Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 326, etc. 

'"■ft is darkly represented in the microscope of Petavius (tom. v. 1 , iii. 
c- S) ; yet the subtle theologiiin is himself afraid — nc quis fortasse super- 
vacaneain, et nimis anxiam putel hnjusmodi voculanun mquisitioncin, ct ah 
instituti thcologici gravitate alicnam (p. 124). 

4 ipoz KpaTefrw, '9 . . . . ot &vn\iyamit 0oi>tpol 

7di>MiiTOi, ot tli>TiXd7oi>Tei ifooToptavof tbnv, vl dvTiXeyoyres els dirdXSwffu' 

(Concil. tom. iv. p, 1449). Evagrius and Liberatns present only the placid 
face of the synod, and discreetly slide over these embers, suppositos cineri 
iloloso, 
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ten centuries of blindness and servitude Europe received her religious 
opinions from the oracle of the Vatican; and the same doctrine, already 
varnished with the rust of antiquity, was admitted without dispute into 
the creed of the reformers, who disclaimed the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff. The synod of Chalcedon still triumphs in the Protestant 
churches; but the ferment of controversy has subsided, and the most 
pious Christians of the present day are ignorant, or careless, of their 
own belief concerning the mystery of the incarnation. 

Far different was the temper of the Greeks and Egyptians under 
the orthodox reigns of Leo and Mardan. Those pious emperors en- 
forced with arms and edicts the symbol of their faith; and it was 
declared by the conscience or honour of five hundred bishops, that the 
decrees of the synod of Chalcedon might be lawfully supported, even 
with blood. The Catholics observed with satisfaction that the same 
synod was odious both to the Nestorians and the Monophysites; but 
tire Nestorians were less angry, or less powerful, and the East was dis- 
tracted by the obstinate and sanguinary zeal of the Monophysites. 
Jerusalem was occupied by an army of monks; in the name of the one 
incarnate nature, they pillaged, they burnt, they murdered; the sepul- 
chre of Christ was defiled with blood; and the gates of the city were 
guarded in tumultuous rebellion against the troops of' the emperor. 
After the disgrace and exile of DIoscorus, the Egyptians still regretted 
their spiritual father, and detested the usurpation of his successor, 
who was introduced by the fathers of Chalcedon. The throne of 
Protcrius was supported by a guard of two thousand soldiers; he waged 
a five years’ war against the people of Alexandria; and on the first 
intelligence of the death of Mardan, he became the victim of their 
zeal. On the third day before the festival of Easter the patriarch was 
besieged in the cathedral, and murdered in the baptistery. The re- 
mains of his mangled corpse were delivered to the flames, and his 
ashes to the wind; and tlie deed was inspired by the vision of a pre- 
tended angel; an ambitious monk who, under the name of Timothy 
the Cat,'"’ succeeded to the place and opinions of Dioscorus. This 

See, in the Appendix to the Acts of Chalcedon, the confirmation of the 
synod by Marcian (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1781, 1783) ; his letters to the monks of 
Alexandria (p, 1791), of Mount Sinai (p. 1793), of Jeru.salcm and Palestine 
(p. 1798); his laws against the Eutychians (p. 1809, 1811, 1831); the cor- 
respondence of Leo with the provmcial synods on the revolution of Alex- 
anclria (p. 1835-1930). 

Pholius (or rather Eulogiu.s of Alexandria) confesses, in a fine passage, 
the specious colour of this double charge again.st pope Leo and his synod 
of Chalcedon (Biblioth. cod. ccxxv. p. 768 [p. 243, cd. Bekk.]). He waged a 
double war against the enemies of the church, and wounded either foe with the 
darts of his adversary — lr«^To^^^^ow fiihen rois ipnwi\ovs irlrpuaKe. Against 
Ncstorius he seemed to introduce the riyxmis of the Monophysites ; agaimst 
Eutyclies he appeared to countenance the inroaTtuTwv Siiifxipa of the Nestorians. 
The apologist claims a charitable interpretation for the saints: if the same 
had been extended to the heretics, the sotmd of the controversy would have 
been lost in the air. , 

’“AtKovpos, from his nocturnal expeditions. In darkness and disguise he 
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deadly superstition was inflamed on either side by the principle and 
the practice of retaliation: in the pursuit of a metyphysical quan-el. 
many thousands were slain, and the Christians of every degree were 
deprived of the substantial enjoyments of social life, and of the 
invisible gifts of baptism and the holy communion. Perhaps an 
extravjigant fable of the limes may conceal an allegorical picture of 
these fanatics, who tortured each other and themselves. “Under the 
consulship of Venantius and Celer,” says a grave bishop, “ the people 
of Alexandria, and all Egypt, were seized with a strange and diabolical 
frenzy: great and small, slaves and freechnen, monks and clergy, the 
natives of the land, who opposed the synod of Chalccdon, lost their 
speech and reason, barked like dogs, and tore, with their own teeth, 
the flesh from their hands and arms.” 

The disf)rders of thirty years at length produced the famous Henot- 
HCON’® of the emperor Zeno, which in his reign, and in that of 
Anastasius, was signed by all the bishops of the East, under the pen- 
alty of degradation and exile if they rejected or infringed this salu- 
tary and fundamental law. The clergy may smile or groan at the 
presumption of a layman who defines the articles of faith; yet, if 
he stoops to the humiliating task, his mind is less infected by preju- 
dice or interest, and the authority of the magistrate can only be main- 
tained by the concord of llie people. It is in ecclesiastical story that 
Zeno appears least contemptible; and I am not able to discern any 
Manichsean or Eutychian guilt in the generous saying of Anastasius, 
That it was unworthy of an emperor to persecute the worshippers of 
Christ and the citizens of Rome. The fenoticon was most pleasing 
to the Egyptians; yet tlie smallest blemi.sh has not been descried by 
the jealous and even jaundiced eyes of our orthodox schoolmen, and 
it accurately represents the Catliolic faith of the incarnation, without 
adopting or disclaiming the peculiar terms or tenets of the hostile sects. 
A solemn anathema is pronounced against Nestorius and Eutyches; 
against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, or confounded, or re- 
duced to a phantom. Without defining the number or the article of 
the word nature, the pure system of St. Cyril, the faith, of Nice, Con- 
.stantinoplo, and Ephesus, is respectfully confirmed; , but, instead of 
bowing at the name of the fourth council, the subject is dismissed by 
.the censure of all contrary doctrines, ij any such have been taught 

crept round the cells of the monastery, and whispered the revelation to his 
slumbering brethren (Theodor. Lector. I. i. [c, Sj). 

re fuipious, [kuIJ al/iaTtiiii w\^0ei fuAvvO^vai pfi fitvov riiv 

dXXi (cat aMv riv Sepa. Such i.s the hyperbolic language of the Hcnoticon. 

“See the Chronicle of Victor Timntmcnsi.s, in the Lectioncs Antiquu! of 
Canisius, republished by Dasnage, lorn. i. p. 326. 

“The Henoticon is transcribed by.Evagrius ( 1 , iii. c. 13 [14]), and trans- 
lated by Liberatus (lirey. c, 18). Pa^ (Critica, tom. ii. p. 41 1) and Asseman 
(Bibliotli. Orient, tom. i. p. 343) arc satisfied that it is free from heresy; but 
Petavius (Dograat. Theolog. tom. v. 1 . j. c. 13, p. 40) most unaccountably 
affirms Chalceaonenscm ascivit. An adversary would prove that he had never 
rood thf Hfuotipon 
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either elsewhere or at Chalcedon. Under this ambiguous expression 
the friends and the enemies of the last synod might unite in a silent 
embrace. The most reasonable Christians acquiesced in this mode o' 
toleration; but their reason was feeble and inconstant, and their obedi 
ence was despised as timid and servile by the vehement spirit of their 
brethren. On a subject which engrossed the thoughts and discourses 
of inen, it was difficult to preserve an exact neutrality; a book, a 
sermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame of controversy; and the bonds of 
communion were alternately broken and renewed by the private ani- 
mosity of the bishops. The space between Nestorius and Eutyches 
was filled by a thousand shades of language and opinion; the aceph- 
aW"' of Egypt, and the Roman pontiffs, of equal valour, though of 
unequal strength, nuy be found at the two extremities of the theo- 
logical scale. The acephali, without a king or a bishop, were separated 
above three hundred years from the patriarchs of Alexandria, who 
had accepted the communion of Constantinople, without exacting a 
formal condemnation of the synod of Chalcedon. For accepting the 
communion of Alexandria, without a formal approbation of the same 
synod, the patriarchs of Constantinople were anathematised by the 
popes. Their inflexible despotism involved the most orthodox of 
the Greek churches in this spiritual contagion, denied or doubted the 
validity of Iheir sacraments,’'' and fomented, thirty-five years, the 
schism of the East and West, till they finally abolished the memory of 
four Byzantine pontiffs who had dared to oppose the supremacy of 
St. Peter.’” Before that period the precarious truce of Constantinople 
and Egypt had been violated by the zeal of the rival prelates. Mace- 
donius, who was suspected of the Nestorian heresy, asserted, in disgrace 
and exile, tlie synod of Chalcedon, while the successor of Cyril would 
have purchased its overthrow with. a bribe of two thousand pounds of 
gold. 

In the fever of the times the sense, or rather the sound of a syllable, 

’“See Itcnaudot (I-fist. Patriardi. Alex. p. 123, 131, 145, 195, 247). They 
were reconciled by the care of Mark 1 . Ca.d. 799-819) : he promoted their 
chiefs to the lii.shoprics of Athribis and Talba (perhaps Tiiva; see D’Anville, 
11. 82), amt supplied the sacramcnl.s, which had failed for want of an episcopal 
ordination. 

'‘Ue his quos baptizavit, quos ordinavit Acacius, niajorum traditiono con- 
fcclani et veram, prsccipuc rcligiosae solicitudini coiigruam praebcinus sine dif- 
ficultate medicinam ((jalasitis, in Epist. i. ad Euphemium, Concil, tom. v. 
p. 286). The offer of a medicine proves the disease, and numbers must hpe 
perished before the arrival of the Roniati physician. Tillemont himself (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. xvi. p. 372, 642, etc.) is shocked at the proud, uncharitable temper 
of the popes : they arc now glad, .says he, to invoke St. Flavian of Antioch, 
St. Elias of Jerusalem, etc., to whom they refused communion whilst upon 
earth. But Cardinal Baronins is firm and hard as the rock of St. Peter. 

, ” Their names were erased from the diptych of the church : ex veiierabili 
diplycho, in quo pite memoriae traitsitum ad coclum habentium episcoporum 
vocabula contmentur ((Concil. tom. iv, p. 1846). This ecclesiastical record was 
therefore equivalent to the book of life. ' 
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was sufficient to disturb the peace of an empire. The Teisagion 
(thrice holy), “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts I ” is supposed by 
the Greeks to be the identical hymn which the angels and cherubim 
eternally repeat before the throne of God, and which, about the 
middle of the fifth century, was miraculously revealed to the church 
of Constantinople. The devotion of Antioch soon added, “ who was 
crucified for iisl” and this grateful address, either to Christ alone, or 
to the whole Trinity, may be justified by the rules of theology, and has 
been gradually adopted by the Catholics of the East and West. But 
it had been imagined by a Monophysile bishop; the gift of an 
enemy was at first rejected as a dire and dangerous blasphemy, and 
the rash innovation had nearly cost the emperor Anastasius his throne 
and his life.''® The people of Constantinople was devoid of any 
rational principles of freedom; but they held, as a lawful cause of 
rebellion, the colour of a livery in the races, or the colour of a mystery 
in the schools. The Trisagion, with and without this obnoxious addi- 
tion, was chanted in the cathedral by two adverse choirs, and, when 
their lungs were exhausted, they had recourse to the more solid argu- 
ments of sticks and stones; the aggressors were punished by the 
emperor, and defended by the patriarch; and the crown and mitre 
were staked on the event of this momentous quarrel. The streets were 
instantly crowded with innumerable swarms of men, women, and 
children; the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, and shouted, 
and fought at their head. “Christians! this is the day of martyrdom: 
let us not desert our spiritual father; anathema to the Manichrean 
tyrant! he is unworthy to reign.” Such was the Catholic cry; and the 
galleys of Anastasius lay upon their oars before the palace, till the 
patriarch had pardoned his penitent, and hushed the waves of the 
troubled multitude. The triumph of Maccdonius was checked by a 
speedy exile; but the zeal of his flock was again exasperated by the 
same question, “ Whether one of the Trinity had been crucified? ” On 
this momentous occasion the blue mid green factions of Constantinople 
suspended their discord, and the civil and military powers were anni- 
hilated in their presence. The keys of the city, and tlie standards of 
the guards, were deposited in the forum of Constantine, the principal 
station and camp of the faithful. Day and night they were inces- 

™ Pelavius (Dogmat. Theolog, tom. v. 1 . v. c. 2, 3, 4, j). 217-23.1;) and 
Tillomoiit (Mem. Eccles. tom. .\iv. p. 713, etc., 79p) represent tlie history and 
doctrine of the Trisagion. In the twelve centnrie.s hetween Isaiah and St. 
Frochis’s boy, who was taken up into heaven before the bishop and i)eople 
of Constantinople, the .song \vas considerably improved. The hoy heard the 
angels sing, “Holy God I Holy strong I Holy immortal I” 

" Peter Gnapheus, the fiilh-r (a trade which he had exorcised in his mon- 
astery), patriarch of Antioch. His tedious story is discussed in the Annals 
of Pagi (a.d. 477-490) and a dissertation of M. do Valois at llie end of his 
Evagrius. 

"The trouldcs under the reign of Anastasius must be gathered from the 
Chronicles of Victor, Marcellinus, and Thcophancs. As the last was not pub- 
lished in the time of Baronius, his critic Pagi is more copious, as well as 
mnr'* rorr^rt 
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sanlly busied either in singing hyinns to the honour of their God, or in 
pillaging and murdering the servants of their prince. The head of 
his favourite monk, the friend, as they styled him, of the enemy of 
the Holy Trinity, was borne aloft on a spear; and the fire-brands, 
which had been darted against heretical structures, diffused the un- 
distinguisbing flames over the most orthodox buildings. The statues 
of the emperor were broken, and his person was concealed in a suburb, 
till, at the end of three days, he dared to implore the mercy of his sub- 
jects. Without his diadem, and in the posture of a suppliant, Anasta- 
sius appeared on the throne of the circus. The Catholics, before his 
face, rehearsed their genuine Trisagion; they exulted in the offer which 
he proclaimed by the voice of a herald of abdicating the purple; they 
listened to the admonition, that, since all could not reign, they should 
previously agree in the choice of a sovereign: and they accepted the 
blood of two unpoimlar ministers, whom their master without hesita- 
tion condemned to the lions. These furious but transient seditions were 
encouraged by the success of Vitalian, who, with an army of Huns and 
Bulgarians, for the most part idolaters, declared himself the champion 
of the Catholic faith. In this pious rebellion he depopulated Thrace, 
besieged Constantinople, exterminated sixty-five thousand of his fellow- 
Christians, till he obtained the recall of the bishops, the satisfaction of 
the pope, and the establishment of the council of Chalccdon, an ortho- 
dox treaty, reluctantly signed by the dying Anastasius, and more faith- 
fully performed by the uncle of Justinian, And such was the event 
of the first of the religious wars which have been waged in the name 
and by the disciples of the God of Peace.''" 

Justinian has been already seen in the various lights of a prince, a 
conqueror, and a lawgiver: the theologian"" still remains, and it affords 
an unfavourable prejudice that his theology sliould form a very prom- 
inent feature of his portrait. The sovereign sympathised with his 
subjects in their superstitious reverence for living and departed saints: 
his Code, and more especially his Novels, confirm and enlarge the 
privileges of the clergy; and in every dispute between a monk and a 
layman, the partial judge was inclined to pronounce that truth and 


" The general history, from the council of Chalccdon to the death of An- 
astasius, may he found in the Urevinry of Liberatus (c. 14-19), the second and 
third hooks of Evagrius, the abstract of the two books of Theodore the 
Reader, the Acl.s of the Synods, and tlie Epistles of the Popes (Concil. 
tom. V.). The scries is continued with some disorder in the fifteenth jand 
sixleculh tcmics of the M< 5 inoires Hcclcsiastiques of Tillemont. And here I 
must take leave for ever of that incomparable guide, whose bigotry is over- 
balanced by the merits of erudition, diligence, veracity, and scrupulous minute- 
ness. He wa.s prevented by death from completing, as he designed, the sixth 
century of the church and empire. , 

“The strain of the Anecdotes of Procopius (c. ii, 13, 18, 27, 28) with the 
learned remarks of Alemaniius is confirmed, rather than coutradictedi by the 
Acts of the Councils, the. fourth book of Evagrius, and the complaints ol 
the African Facundus, in his twelfth book — de tribus capitulis, cum^viwri 
doctuS appetit importune . . . spontaneis quaistionibus ecclestara turbat: oee 
Procop. de Bell. Goth, 1 . iii, c. .IS [tom. ii, p. 429. ed. Bonn]. 
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innocence and justice were always on the side of the church. Tii his 
public and private devotions the emperor was assiduous and exemplary, 
Ills prayers, vigils, and fa.sts displayed the austere penance of a moaik; 
his fancy was amused by ihc hope or belief of personal inspiration; 
he had secured the patronage of the Virgin and St, Michael the arch- 
angel; and his recovery from a dangerous disease was ascribed to the 
miraculous succour of the holy martyrs Cosmas and Damian. The 
capital and the provinces of the East were decorated with tlic monu- 
ments of his religion; and though the far greater part of these 
costly structures may be attributed to his taste or ostentation, the 
zeal of the royal architect was probably quickened by a genuine sense 
of love and gratitude towards his invisible benefactors. Among the 
titles of Imperial greatness the name of Pious was most pleasing to his 
ear; to promote the temporal and spiritual interest of the church was 
the serious business of his life; and the duty of father of his country 
was often sacrificed to that of defender of the faith. The controversies 
of the times were congenial to his temper and understanding; and the 
theological professors must inwardly clerido the diligence of a stranger 
who cultivated their art and neglected his own. “ What can ye fear,” 
.said a bold conspirator to his associates, “ from your bigoted tyrant? 
Slccple.ss and unarmed he sits whole nights in his closet debating with 
reverend greybeards, and turning over the pages of ecclesiastical vol- 
umes.”*"* The fruits of these lucubrations were displayed in many 
a conference, where Justinian might shine as the loudest and most 
Bubtle of the disputants; in many a sermon which, under the name of 
edicts and epistles, proclaimed to the empire the theology of their master. 
While the barbarians invaded the provinces, while the victorious legions 
marched under the banners of Belisarius and Narses, the successor of 
Trajan, unknown to the camp, was content to vanquish at the head of 
a synod. Had he invited to these synods a disinterested and rational 
spectator, Justinian might have learned “that religious controversy is 
the offspring of arrogance and folly; that true piety is most laudably 
expressed by silence and submission; that man, ignorant of his own 
nature, should not presume to scrutinise the nature of his God; and that 
it is sufficient for us to know that power and benevolence arc the perfect 
attributes of the Deity.” 

Toleration was not the virtue of the limes, and indulgence to rebels 
has seldom been tlie virtue of princes. But when the prince descends 

** Procop. dc jEdiiiciis, 1. i. c. 6 , 7 , etc., passim. 

***"05 Si KttflijTai d0ilNoKTO? is del iirl rmis dwpl puktuv, SfioO rots tSv 

Upiotir ^(Txarov yipovatr Lea'xaT 07 <fpuu(rti'] dvaKVK\eXv ri. XpurnavSK \i‘yia asrovSiv 

ixoio- Procop. de Bell. Goth. 1 . iii. c. 33 ftom. ii. p. .(ot), ed. Donnl. In the 
Life of St. Eulychius (aptid Aleman, ad Pnicop. Arcan. c. 18 [tom. iii. p. 4.39, 
cd. ConnJ) the same character is given with a design to praise Jti.stiniau. 

“For these wise and moderate .sentiments Procopins (de Bell. Goth. 1 . i. 
c. ,3) is .scourged in the preface of Alcinannu,s, who ranks him among tlie 
f>olitical Christians — sed longc verius ha:rc.sium omnium sentinas, pror.siis(Uic 
, Alheos — ahominable Atheists, who preached the imitation of God’s mercy to 
tom fad Hist. Arcan. c. 13). 
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to the narrow and peevish character of a disputant, he is easily provoked 
to supply I he defect of argument by the plenitude of power, and to 
chaslise without mercy the perverse blindness of those who wilfully shut 
their eyes against the light of demonstration. The reign of Justinian 
was a uniform yet various scene of persecution ; and he appears to have 
surpassed his indolent predecessors, both in the contrivance of his laws 
and the rigf)ur of their execution. The insufficient term of three months 
was assigned for (he conversion or exile of all heretics;®* and if he still 
connived at tlicir precarious stay, they were deprived, under his iron 
yoke, not only of the benefits of society, but of the common birthright 
of men and ('hristiaiis. 

At the end of four hundred years the Montanists of Phrygia still 
breathed the wild enthusiasm of perfection and prophecy which they 
had imbibed from their male and female apostles, the special organs of 
the Paraclete. On the approach of the Catholic priests and soldiers, 
they grasped with alacrity the crown of martyrdom; the conventicle and 
the congregation perished in the flames, but these primitive fanatics were 
not extinguished three hundred years after the death of their tyrant. 
Under the prolection of the Gotliic confederates, the church of the 
Arians at Constantinople had braved the severity of the laws: their 
clergy equalled the wealth and magnificence of the senate; and the gold 
and silver which were seized by the rapacious hand of Justinian might 
perhaps be claimed as the spoils of the provinces and the trophies of th.* 
barbarians. A secret remnant of pagans, who still lurked in the mos) 
refined and most rustic conditions of mankind, axcited tlie indignation 
of the Christians, who were perhaps unwilling that any strangers should 
be the witnesses of their intestine quarrels. A bishop was named as 
the inquisitor of the faith, and his diligence soon discovered, in the 
court and city, the magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and sophists, who 
still cherished the . superstition of the Greeks. They were sternly in- 
formed that they must choose without delay between the displeasure of 
Jupiter or Justinian, and that their aversion to the gospel could no' 
longer be disguised under the scandalous mask of indifference or im- 
piety. The patrician Photlus perhaps alone was resolved to live and to 
die like his ancestors: he enfranchised himself with the stroke of a 
dagger, and left his tyrant the poor consolation of exposing with 
ignominy the lifeless corpse of the fugitive. His weaker brethren sub- 
mitted to their earthly monarch, underwent the ceremony of baptism, 
and laboured, by their extraordinary zeal, to erase the suspicion, or to 


“This alternative, a preciou.*! circuiiwtancc, is iircservcd by John Malala 
(tom. ii. p. 63, edit. Venct. 1733 [p. 449, cd. Bonn]), who deserves more credit 
as he draws towards his end. After numbering the heretics, Nestomns, 
Eutychiaiis, etc., nc cxpcctent, says Justinian, _ _ut digni _ venia judicentur : , 
jubcnius enini ut . . . convicti et aperd luerelici justaj _et idones anima^er- 
sioni subjiciantur. Baronins copies and applauds this edict of the Code , 
(a.d. 527, No. 39, 40). . . j ' 1. 

"“See the character and principles of the Montanists, in Mosheim, de RebtiS' 
Christ, ante Constantinuin, p. 410-424. 
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expiate the guilt, of idolatry. The native country of Homer, and the 
theatre of the Trojan war, still retained the last sparks of his mythology: 
l)y the care of the same bishot), seventy thousand pagans were detected 
and converted in A.sia, I’hrygia, Lydia, and Caria; ninety-six churches 
were built for the new proselytes; and linen vestments, bibles and 
liturgies, and vases of gold and silver, were sui)plicd by the i)ious munifi- 
cence of Justinian.”" The Jews, who had been gradually strijiped of 
(heir immunities, were oppressed by a vexatious law, which compelled 
them to observe the festival of Easter the same day on which it was 
celebrated by the Christians.”* And they might complain with the more 
reason, since the Catholics themselves did not tigree with the astro- 
nomical calculations of their sovereign: the people of Constantinople 
delayed the beginning of their Lent a whole week after it had been or- 
dained by authority; and they had the pleasure of fasting seven days, 
while meat was exiioscd for sale by the command of the emperor. The 
.Samaritans of I’alestine *" were a motley rare, an ambiguous sect, re- 
jected as Jews by the pagans, by the Jews as schismatics, and by the 
Christians as idolators. The abomination of the cross had already been 
planted on their holy mount of Garizim,"" but the i)ersccution of Justin- 
ian offered only the nlternativc of bapli.sm or rebellion. They cho.se 
the latter: under the standard of a desperate leader they rose in arms, 
and retaliated their wrongs oil the lives, the properly, and the tcm[)les 
of a denfcnccless people. The Samaritans were finally subdued by the 
regular forces of the East: twenty tlioCisand were slain, twenty thousand 
were sold by the Arabs to the infidels of Persia and India, and the re- 
mains of that unhappy nation atoned for the crime of treason by the 
sin of hypocrisy. It has been computed that one hundred thousand 
Roman subjects were extirpated in the Samaritan war,"" which converted 

“'Theophaii. Chnm, p. 153 [tom. i. p. 1.7C, ed. I’oiml. John, the Mouo- 
physite bishop of Asia, is a more authentic witness of this transaction, in 
which he was him.self employed by llte emperor (Asseman. Hih. Orient, tom. ii. 
p. ds)- 

"Compare Procopivis [Hist. Arcan. c. 28 [tom. iii. p. 156, ed. Bonn] and 
rMcman’s Notes) with Thcophanes tQiron. p. iijo [lorn. i. p. 340, cd. Bonn]), 
The council of Nice has intrusted the patriarcli, or rather (ho astroiiomer.s, 
of Alexandria, with the annual proclamation of Easter; and wc still read, 
or rather we do not read, many of tlic Paschal epistles of St. Cyril; Since 
the reign of Moiiophytism in Egypt, lire Calholic.s were perplexed by such 
a foolish prejudice as that which so long opposed, among the Protestants, the 
reception of the Gregorian style. 

*'* For the religion and history of tlie Samaritans, consult Basnage, Plistoire 
dcs Juifs, a learned and impartial work. 

Sichem, Neapolis, Naplous, the ancient and modern scat of the Samaritans, 
is situate in a valley between the barren Ehal, the mountain of cursing to 
the north, and the fruitful Gnrisim, or mountain of cursing to the south, ten 
or eleven hours* travel from Jerusalem, Sec Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo, 
etc., p. S9-fi3. 

** Procop. Anecdot. c, ir fp. 75, c<l. Bonn]; 'riicuphau, Chron. p. 122 [vol. i. 
p, 274, ed. Bonn]; John Malala, Cliron. tom. ii. p. 62 [p. 447, cd. BonnI, I 
remember an observation, half philosophical, half superstitious, that the prov- 
ince which had been ruined by the bigotry of Justinian was the same through 
which the Moliammcdans penetrated into the empire. 
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the once fruitful province into a desolate and smoking wilderness. But 
in the creed of Justinian the guilt of murder could not be applied to the 
slaughter of unbelievers; and he piously laboured to establish with fire 
a.Kl sword the unity of the Christian faith.”’ 

With these sentiments, it was incumbent on him, at least, to be always 
in the right. _ In the first years of his administration he signalised his 
zeal as the disciple and patron of orthodoxy: the reconciliation of the 
(Irceks and Latins established the tome of St. Leo as the creed of the 
emiicror and the empire; the Nestorians and Eutychians were exposed, 
on either side, to the (loul)le edge of persecution; and the four synods, 
of Nice, Cf'nstantlnople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, were ratified by the 
I'ode of a Catholic law-giver.”- But while Justinian strove to maintain 
the uniformity of faith and worship, his wife Theodora, whose vices 
were not incompatible with devotion, hafl listened to the Monophysite 
teachers; tvnd the open or clandestine enemies of the church revived 
aiifl multiplied at the smite of their gracious patroness. The capital, the 
palace, the nuptial bed, were torn by spiritual discord; yet so doubtful 
was the sincerity of the royal consorts, that their seeming disagreement 
vviis imputed by many to a secret and mischievous confederacy against 
the religion and happiness of their people."” The famous dispute of the 
I iiREE cttAPTEKs," ' which has filled more volumes than it deserves lines, 
is deeply marked with thi.s subtle and disingenuous spirit. It was now 
three hundred years since the body of Origen had been eaten by the 
worms: hi.s soul, of whicli he held the pre-existence, was in the hands of 
its Crciitor; but his writings were eagerly perused by the monks of 
I’alesline. In these writings the piercing eye of Justinian descried 

The c'-xpression of Procopius is rcmai'kablc : oi yap ol iSiun ipdros ivOpinrut 
rival, ■iji' /ivj t^s airou SiJijr at TeXemupres rOxaiev tpns, Aliccdot. c. X3 [p. 84, 
i'll. Bonn]. 

“ See the Chronicle ot Victor, p, 328, and tlie original evidence of the laws 
of Justinian. During the first years of hi.s reign, Daronius hijnself is in 
extreme good humour with the ciiuwror, who courted the popc.s, till he got 
them into his power. 

““Procopius, Anecdol. c. 13; Evagrius, 1 . iv. c. 10, If the ecclesiastical 
never read the secret hi.storian, their common suspicion proves at least the 
general hatred. 

“*On the .sulucel of the three chapters, tlic original acts oJ the fifth general 
council of Con.stantinojilc supply much useless though authentic knowledge 
fConcil. tom. vi. p. 1-419!. The O'rcck Evagrius is less copious and correct 
( 1 . iv. c. 38) than the three zealous Africans, Facundus fin his twelve books, 
de tribus capitulis, which arc most correctly published by Sinnond), Liberatus 
(in his Breviarinm, c. 22, 23, 24), and Victor Tununensis in his Chronicle 
(in tom. i. Antiq, Lcct. Canisii, p. 330-334)' The Liber Pontifiealis, or Anas- 
tasius (in Vigilio, Pclagio, etc.), is original Italian evidence. The modern 
reader will derive .some information from Dupin (Biblioth. Eccle.s. tom. y, 
p, 189-207) and Rasnage (Hist, dc I’EgKsc, tom. i. p. Si 9 'S 4 t) I yot d’® latter is 
too firmly resolved to depreciate the authority and character of tlie popes. 

** Origen had indeed too great a propensity to imitate the ttMpti and iumripaa, 
of the old philosophers (Justinian, ad Mennam, in Concil. tom. vi. p. 356). 
Hi.s moderate opinions were too repugnant to the zeal of the church, and he 
was found iruiltv of the heresy of reason. 
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more than ten metaphysical errors; and the jjrimitive doctor, in the com- 
pany of Pythagoras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy to the eternity 
of hell-fire, which he had presumed to deny. Under the cover of this 
precedent a treacherous blow was aimed at the council of Chiilcedoii. 
The fatliers had listened without impatience to the praise of I’heodore 
of Mopsuestia;"" and their justice or indulgence had restored both 
Tlieodorct of Cyrrhus and Ilias of Edessa to the communion of the 
church. But the characters of these Oriental bisho].>s were tainted with 
the reproach of heresy; the finst had been the nuister, the two others 
were the friends, of Ncstorius: tlicir most suspicious passages were ac- 
fu.sed under the title of the three chapters; and the condemnation of 
their inemoi'y must involve the honour of a synod whose name was 
pronounced with sincere or affected reverence by the Catholic world. 
If these bi.shops, whether innocent or guilty, were annihilated in the 
sleep of death, they would not probably bo awakened by the clamour 
which, after a hundred years, was raised over their grave. If they were 
already in the fangs of the demon, their torments could neither be ag- 
gravated nor assuaged by human industry. If in the company of saints 
and angels they enjoyed the rewards of piety, they must have smiled at 
the idle fury of the theological insects who still crawled on the surface 
of the earth. The foremost of these insects, the emperor of the Romans, 
darted his sting, and distilled his venom, perhaps without discerning 
the true motives of Theodora and her eccesiastical faction. The victims 
were no longer subject to his power, and the vehement style of his edicts 
could only proclaim their damnation, and invite the clergy of the East 
to join in a full chorus of curses and anathemas. The East, with some 
hesitation, consented to the voice of her sovereign: tliu fifth general 
council, of three patriarchs and one hundred and sixty-five bishops, 
was held at Constantinople; and the authors, as well as the defenders 
of the three chapters, were separated from the communion of the saints, 
and solemnly delivered to the prince of darkness. But the Latin 
churches were more jealous of the honour of Leo and the .synod of 
Chalccdon; and if they had fought as they usually did under the stand- 
ard of Rome, they might have prevailed in the cause of reason and 
humanity. But their chief wa.s a prisoner in the hands of the enemy; 
the throne of St, Peter, which had been disgraced by the simony, was 
betrayed by the cowardice, of Vigilius, who yielded, after a long and 
inconsistent struggle, to the despotism of Justinian and the stjphistry of 
the Greeks. His apostasy provoked the indignation of the Latins, and 
no more than two bishops could be found who would impose their 
hands on his deacon and successor Pelagius. Yet the perseverance of 

““Basaage tPrsetal. p, 11-14, ad torn. i. Anlici. Lect. Cants.) ha.s fairly 
weighed the guilt and innurcnce of Theodore of Mop.suestia. If he composed 
10,000 .volumes, as many errors would be a diaritable allowance. In all the 
.suhswiucnt catalogues of hcresiarchs, he alone, without his two brethren, is 
included: and it is the, duty of Asseman (Uibliotli. Orient, tom. iv. p. 20.1-207) 
justify the sentence 
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the popes insensibly transferred to their adversaries the appellation of 
schismatics; the Illyrian, African, and Italian churches were oppressed 
by the civil and ecclesiastical powers, not without some effort of mili- 
tary force the distant barbarians transcribed the creed of the Vatican, 
and, in the period of a century, the schism of the three chapters expired 
in an obscure angle of the Venetian province.'*" But the religious dis- 
conlcnt of the Italians had already promoted the conquests of the Lom- 
bards, and the Romans themselves were accustomed to suspect the faith, 
and to detest the government, of their Byzantine tyrant. 

Justinian was neither steady nor consistent in the nice process of 
fixing his volatile opinions and those of his subjects. In his youtli he 
was offended by the slightest deviation from the orthodox line; in his 
old age he transgressed the measure of temperate heresy, and the 
Jacobites, not less than the Catholics, were scandalised by his declara- 
tion that the body of Christ was incorruptible, and that his manhood 
was never subject to any wants and infirmities, the inheritance of our 
mortal flesh. I'hls fantastic opinion was announced in the last edicts 
of Justinian; and at the moment of his seasonable departure, the clergy 
had refused to subscribe, the prince was prepared to persecute, and the 
people were resolved to suffer or resist. A bishop of Treves, secure 
beyond the limits of his power, addressed the monarch of the East in 
the language of authority and affection. “ Most gracious Justinian, 
remember your baptism and your creed. Let not your grey hairs be 
defiled with heresy. Recall your fatliers from exile, and your followers 
from perdition. You cannot be ignorant that Italy and Gaul, Spain and 
Africa, already deplore your fall and anathematise your iiame. Unless, 
without delay, you destroy what you have taught; unless you exclaim 
with a loud voice, I have erred, I have sinned, anathema- to Nestnrius, 
anathema to Eutyches, you deliver your soul to the same flames in which 
they will eternally burn.” He died and made no sign.'"’ His death 
restored in some degree the peace of the church, and the reigns of his 
four successors, Justin, Tiberius, Maurice, and Pbocas, are distinguished 

” See the complaints of Liberatus and Victor, and the exhortations of .pope 
Pciagiiis to the conqueror and exarch of Italy. Schisma . . . per potestates 
piiblicas oppriinatur, etc. (Condi, lorn. vi. p. 4(17,^ etc.). An army was detained 
to suppress the sedition of ati Illyrian city. Sec Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 

1 . iv. c. 25 [tom. iii. p. Sp 4 i ed- Bonn]) : iivvep b'CKa e<l>ieiv atrois ,ol 'Kpumavol 
Sia;u,dxoi<Toi, He scems to promise an ecclesiastical history. It would have 
been curious and impartial. _ ■ _ 

"“The bishops of the patriarchate of Aquileia were reconciled by pope 
Honorius a.d, 638 (Miiratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. v. p. 37 d) 1 but they again 
relapsed, and the schism was not finally extinguished till 698. Fourteen years 
before, the church of Spain had overlooked the fifth general council with 
coiitemiJtuous silence (xiii. Concil. Toletaiv. in Concil. tom. vli. p. 487-494). 

“ Nicetius, bishop of Treves (Concil. tom. vi. p. 311-513) : h? himself, like 
most of the Galilean prelates (Gregor. Epist. 1 . vii.. Ep. 5 , in Concil. tom. yi. 
p. 1007), was separated from the communion of the .four patriarclw by his 
refusal to condemn the' three chapters. B^ronius almost' pronounces the 
damnation of Justinian (.‘t.D. 363, No. 6). 
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by a rare, ihouKb fortunafc, vacancy in the ecclesiastical history of the 
East.""’ 

The faculties of sense and reason arc least capable of acting on them- 
selves; the eye is most inaccessible to the sight, the soul to the thought ; 
yet we think, and even feet, that one will, a sole principle of action, !,■> 
essential to a rational and conscious being. When Hcraclius returned 
from the Tersian war, the orthodox hero consulted his bishops whether 
the Christ whom he adored, of one person but of two natures, was actu- 
ated by a single or a double will. T’hcy replied in the singular, and th'> 
emperor was encouraged to hope that the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria 
might, be reconciled by the profc.ssion of a doctrine most certainly hai'ni- 
]es.s and most probably true, since it was taught even by the Nestorians 
themselves.'''' The experinrent was tried without effect, and the timid 
or vehement Catholics condemned even the semblance of a retreat in 
the presence of a subtle and audacious enemy. The orthodox (the 
prevailing) party devised new modes of speech, and argument, ami 
interpretation: to cither nature of Christ they speciously applied :i 
proper and distinct energy; but the difference was no longer visible when 
they allowed that the human and the divine will were invariably the 
same.'"- The disease was attended with the customary symptoms; but 
the Greek clergy, as if satiate with the endless controversy of the in- 
carnation, instilled a healing counsel into the car of the i>rince and 
people. They declared themselves monotiieijtes (asserters of Ihc 
unity of will), but they treated the words as new, the quest ions as 
superlluous; and recommended a religious silence as the most agreeable 
to the prudence and charity of the gospel. This law of silence was 
.successively imposed by the cctiicsis or exposition of Heraclius, the typr 
or model of bis grandson ('onstans;*'"’ and tlic Imperial edicts were sul'- 
scribed with alacrity or reluctance by the four patriarchs of Rome, 

“'After relatiiiK the last IiiTvsy of Ju.slhiian ( 1 . i\. c. jej, 40, 4t) and llu- 
edict of hi.s .successor ( 1 . v. c. 3 I4I), the remainder of the hi.5tory of Evagrin- 
i.s lilled with civil, instead of ercle.siastical, events. 

“'This cxtrtiordinary, and perliaijs incousistent, doctrine of llic Nestorians, 
had liecu observed Ijy La Croze (Chri.slianisme clcs hides, tom. i. p. i<), an), 
and is more fully exposed by Abulpharagitis (Itiblinth. Orient, lorn. ii. p. ao-'; 
Hist. Dynast, p, <ji, vers. Latin. Pocock), and Asseman himself (tom, ii. 

р. 2 i 8). They seem ignorant that tliey miglit allege llie positive authority of 
the ecthcsi.s, 'O ulapos Nevriplos Kalwep iialpuv rip) Oelav roP Ku/)fou evavOpihmiiTir, 
Kul fli'o elirayuit vlois (the Common reproach of the Monophysites), Sio ffeX^pam 

Toi'irm/ tiTTCie ouk iriXpr/cre, rovixipTiai' Si rovro nSp .... Sio irp6(rtiijr<i>r 

cSikare (Coiicil. tom. vii. p. 205). 

"".See the orlhtido.x failli in Petavius {Dogmata Thcolog, tom. v. I. i.x. 

с. 6-10, p, 433-447) : all the depths of this coiilrover.sy are sounded in Ihe, 
Creek dialogue between Maximus aiid Pyrrhus (ad calcem, tom. viii. Annal. 
fiaron. p. 755-71)4), which relates a real conference, and produced as a short- 
lived conversion, 

""Impiissimam ccthesim , . . scelerosum tyi)um (Concil. tom. vii. p. 36(1/ 
diaholicaj operatioiiis genimina (fors. flcnmiia, or else the Greek yeripara, in 
tlie original— Concil. p. 363, 364) arc the expressions of the eighlccnlh anath- 
ema, Tlie epistle of pope Martin to Amandiis, a Gallican bishop, stigmatises 
the Monotheliles and their heresy with equal virulence (p. .192). 
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Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch. But the bishop and monks 
of Jerusalem sounded the alarm: in the language, or even in the silence, 
of the Greeks, the Latin churches detected a latent heresy; and the 
obedience of pope Honorius to tlie commands of his sovereign was re- 
tracted and censured by the bolder ignorance of his successors. They 
condemned the execrable and abominable heresy of the Monothelites, 
who revived the errors of Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, etc.; they 


signed the sentence of excommunication on the tomb of St. Peter; the 
ink was mingled with the sacramental wine, the blood of Christ; and no 
ceremony was omitted that could fill the superstitious mind with horror 
and affright. As the representative of the Western church, pope Martin 
and his Latcran synod anathematised the perfidious and guilty silence of 
the Greeks: one hundred and five bishops of Italy, for the most part 
the subjects of Constans, presumed to reprobate his wicked type and the 
impious pcthcsis of his grandfather; and to confound the authors and 
(heir adherents with the twenty-one notorious heretics, the apostates 
from the church and the organs of the devil. Such an insult under the 
tamest reign could not pass with impunity. Pope Martin ended hi? 
days on the inhospitable shore of the Tauric Chersonesus, and his oracle, 
the abbot Maximus, was inhumanly chastised by the amputation of his 
tongue and his right hand.'"* But the same invincible spirit survived 
in their successors; and the triumph of the Latins avenged their recent 
flefejit and obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters. The synods 
of Rome were confirmed by the sixth general council of Constantinople, 
in the palace and the presence of a new Constantine, a uescendant of 
Heraclius. The royal convert converted llic Byzantine pontiff and a 
majority of the bi.shops;'"” the dissenters, with their chief, Macarius of 
Antioch, were condemned to the spiritual and temporal pains ol heresy ; 
the East condescended to accept the lessons of the West; and the creed 
was finally settled which teaches the Catholics of every age that_ two 
wills or energies are harmonised in the person of Christ. The majesty 
of the pope and the Roman synod was represented by two one 

deacon^ind three bishops; but these obscure Latins had neither arms 
to cornel, nor treasures to bribe, nor language to persuade, and I am 
ignorant by what arts they could determine the lofty emperor of the 
Greeks to abjure the catechism of his infancy, and to ^ 

religion of hi.s fathers. Perhaps the “onks and prople of Constanti- 
nople were favourable to the Lateran creed, which is indeed the least 

"‘The sufferings of Martin and Maximus are described 
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rciisonable of the two: and the suspicion is countenanced by the un- 
natural moderation of the Greek derjty, who appear in this quarrel to 
be conscious of their weakness. While tiie synod debated, a fanatic 
proposed a more summary decision, by raising a dead man to life: the 
prelates assisted at the trial; but the acknowledged failure may serve to 
indicate that the passions and prejudices of the multitude were not 
enlisted tm the side of the Monothelites. Tn the next generation, when 
the son of Con.stantinc was depewed and slain by the disciple of Maca- 
rius, they tasted the feast of revenge and dominion; the image or mon- 
ument of the sixth council was ilefaced, and the original acts were 
committed to the flames. Hut in the second year their patron was cast 
headlong from the throne, the bishops of the East were releascrl from 
their occasional conformity, the Roman faith was more firmly replanted 
bj' (he ortliodox successors of Hardanes, and the fine problems of the 
incarnation were forgotten in the ni<»re popidar and visible quarrel of 
the worship of images.'"^ 

Before the end of the seventh century the creed of the incarnation, 
which had been defined at Riune and Constantinople, was uniformly 
preached in the remote i.slands of Britain and Ireland;'"* the same ideas 
were entertained, or rather the same words were repeated, by all the 
Christians whose liturgy was performed in the Greek or the Latin tongue. 
Their numbers and visible .splendour bestowed an imperfect claim to 
the apiiellation of Catholics; but in the East they were marked with the 

iravToiv. When the iVItuKilhclitc oKink failed in lii.s miracle, llic people shouted, 
i Xaos infioijffe tConcil. tom. vii. p. 103^'), Hut this was a iiaUirat and transient 
emotion; and 1 much (ear that the latter is an anticipation of orthodoxy in 
llie good i>eoplv o( Constantinople. 

“Tl\c history of Monothelitism may t)c fonnd in the Acts of the Synods 
of Rome ftoin. vii. p. 77 -ipi, (ioi-f)o8) ami Conslanliiit>i)le (p. 0oi;-t4Jpl, 
Haronius extracted .some original document.^ from the .Vatican library; and 
his chronology is rectified by the diligence of I’agi. liven Diipin (BiblioUieipic 
liccles. tom. vi. p. 57-71) and J'asnage (Hi.st. de I’ligli.sc, tom. i. p, 541-SS5) 
afford a tolerable abridgment, 

'“"In 1I10 Latcran .synod of <370, Wilfrid, an Anglo-Saxon bishop, subscribed 
liro oinni Aquilonari parte Hritanniw ct l-lilieniiie, (line ab Anglorum et 
Ilrittonum, nccnoii Scolorum et Pictoruin gentilms colebantur (Eddiu.s, in Vit. 
St. Wilfrid, c. 31, anud I’agi, Critica, loin. iii. p. 88). Theodore ('magnie 
in.siil.'e Britannia: arcfiicpisco|)u.s ct philo.soidius) was long c.xiiected at lioine 
(Ccmcil. tom. vii. p. 714), but he contented hiin.sclf with holding (a.d. 680) 
his provincial synod of Hatfield, in which he received the decrees of pope 
Martin and the first Latcran council against the Monothelites (Cmidl. lorn, vii, 
!>• 597i etc.), Tlieoclorc, a monk of Tarsns in Cilicia, had been named to the 
primacy of Britain by pope Vilalian (,a.d. (>68, .see Baronins and Pagi), whose 
esteem for his learning and_ piety was tainted hy some distrust of his iiatiimal 
character — ne (piid •contrarium vcritali tidei, Grrecoruiti more, in ecclesiam 
cui pra:esscl introduceret. The Cilidau was .sent from Rome to Caulerhury 
under the tuition of an African guide (Bcd.m Hist. Hedes. Anglorum, 1. iv. 
c. i). He adhered to the Roman drjcirinc; and the same creed of the in- 
caniation has been uniformly transmitted from Theodore to the modern 
primates, whose .sound understanding is perhaps seldom engaged with (hat 
abstrii.se mystery. 
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less honourable name of Mdchitcs, or Royalists of men whose faith, 
instead of resting on the basis of Scripture, reason, or tradition, had been 
established, and was still maintained, by the arbitrary power of a tem- 
poral monarch. Their adversaries might allege the words of the fathers 
of Constantinople, who profess themselves the slaves of the king; and 
they might relate, with malicious joy, how the decrees of Chalcedon 
had been inspired and reformed by the emperor Marcian and his virgin 
bride. The prevailing faction will naturally inculcate the duty of sub- 
mission, nor is it less natural that dissenters should feel and assert the 
principles of freedom. Under the rod of persecution the Nestorians and 
Monophysites degenerated into rebels and fugitives; and the most an- 
cient and useful allies of Rome were taught to consider the emperor not 
as the clilef but as the enemy of the Christians. Language, the leading 
principle which unites or separates the tribes of mankind, soon discrim- 
inated the sectaries of the East by a peculiar and perpetual badge which 
abolished the means of intercourse and the hope of reconciliation. The 
long dominion of the Greeks, their colonies, and above all their eloquence, 
had propagated a language doubtless the most perfect that has been 
contrived by the art of man. Yet the body of the people, both in Syria 
and Egypt, still persevered in the use of their national idioms; with 
this difference, however, that the Coptic was confined to the rude and 
illiterate peasants of the Nile, while the Syriac,*'® from the mountains 
of Assyria to the Red Sea, was adapted to tlie higher topics of poetry 
and argument. Armenia and Abyssinia were infected by the speech or 
learning of the Greeks; and their barbaric tongues, which have been 
revived in the studies of modern Europe, were unintelligible to the in- 
habitants of the Roman empire. The Syiiac and the Coptic, the Arme- 
nian and tlie Althiopic, are consecrated in the service of their respective 
churches; and their theology is enriched by domestic versions*** both 
of the scriptures and of the most popular fathers. After a period of 

This name, unknown till the tenth century, appears to be of Syriac origin. 
It was invented by the Jacobites, and eagerly adopted by the Nestorians and 
Mahometans; but it was accepted without shame by the Catholics, and is 
frequently used in the Annals of Eutychius (Asseman. Biblioth. Oript. tom. ii. 
p. 507, etc., tom. iii. p. 355; Renaudol, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin, p. 119). 
'll/itis SofiXoi rov 'BaviXeus, was the acclamation of the fathers of Constantinople 
(Concil. tom. vii. p. 765). 

*”Tlie Syriac, which the natives revere as the primitive language, was 
divided into three dialects, r. The Aram<ra»i as It was refined at Edcssa and 
the cities of Mesopotamia; a. The Falesime, which ■was used in Jerusalem, 
Daniascu.s, and the rest of Syria; 3. The Nabathman, the rustic idiom of the 
mountains of Assyria and the villages pf Irak (Gregor, Abulpharag, Hist 
Dynast, p. iij. On the Syriac, sec Ebed-jesu (Asseman. tom. iii. p. 320, etc.), 
whose prejudice alone could prefer it to the Arabic. 

*“ I shall not enrich niy ignorance with the spoils of Simon, Walton, Mill, 
Welstcin, Assc'mannus, Ltidolphus, La Croze, whom I have consulted with 
some care. It appears, i. That, of all the versions which are celebrated by 
the fathers, it is doubtful whether any arc now extant in 'their pristine in- 
tegrity. 2. That the Syriac , has the best claim, and that the consent of th<- 
Orlontal sects is a proof that it is more ancient than their sphism. . 
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thirteen hundred and sixty years, the spark of controversy, first kindled 
by a sermon of Ncstorius, still burns in the bosom of the East, and the 
hostile communions still maintain the faith and discipline of their 
founders, fn the most abject state of ignorance, poverty, and servitude, 
the Nestorians and Monophysites reject (he spiritual supremacy of 
Rome, and cherish the toleration of their Turkish masters, which allows 
them to anathematise, t)n one hand, St. Cyril and the synod of Ephesus; 
on the other, pope Leo and the council of Chalcedon. The weight which 
they cast into the downfall of the Ea.stern empire demands our notice, 
and the reader may be amused with the various prospect of, I, The 
Nestorians; II. The Jacobites;''^ TIL The Maronites; TV. The Arme- 
nians; V. The Copts; and VI. The Abyssinians. To the three former 
the Syriac is common; hut of the latter, each is discriminated by the use 
of a national idiom. Yet the modern natives of Armenia and Abyssinia 
would be incapable of conversing with their ancestors; and the Chris- 
tians of Egypt and Syri.'i, vvh<i reject the religion, have adopted the 
language, of the Arabians. ''I'he lapse of time luis seconded the saccr- 
<lalal arts; and in the East as well as in the West the Deity is addressed 
in an obsolete tongue unknown to the majority of the congregation. 

1. Roth in his native and liis episcopal province the heresy of the 
unfortunate Ncstorius was speedily obliterated. The Oriental bishops, 
who at Ephesus had resisted to his face the arrogance of Cyril, were 
inollified by his tardy conces.sions. The same prelates, or their succes- 
sors, .subscribed, not without a murmur, the decrees of Chtilcedon; the 
power of tlie Monophysites reconcilctl them with the Catholics in the 
conformity of passion, of interest, and, insensibly, of belief; and their 
hist reluctant sigh was breathed in the defence of the three chapters. 
Their dissenting brethren, less moderate or more sincere, were crushed 
by the penal laws; and, as early as the reign of Justinian, it became 
difficult to find a church of Nestorians within the limits of the Roman 
empire. Beyond those limits they had discovered a new world in which 
they might hope for liberty and aspire to conquest. In 1‘crsia, notwith- 
standing the resistance of the Magi, Christianity had struck a deep 
root, and the nations of the East reposed under its salutary shade. The 
catholic, or primate, resided in the capital: in ins synods, and in their 
dioceses, his metropolitans, bishops, and clergy represented the pomp 
and order of a regular hierarchy: they rejoiced in the increase of pros- 
elyte.s, who were converted from the Zendavesta to the (Jospel, from 
tiie secular to the monastic life; and their zeal was stimulated by the 

’’’Jn the account of the Monophysites and Nestorians 1 am deeply indchted 
to tlio Bibliotheca Oricntalis Clcmcntino-Valicana of Joseph Simon Asse- 
inanims. Tliat Icafiied Maronite was dc-spalehed in the year 1713 by pope 
Clement XI. to visit the monasteries ol Egypt and Syria, in search of MSS. 
His four folio volumes, published at Rome lyip-iyaS, contain a part only, 
though perhaps the most valuable, of his extensive project. As a native and 
as a scholar, he possessed the Syriac literature; and, though a dependent of 
Rome, he wishe'. to lie moderate "nd r'mdid 
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presence of an artful and formidable enemy. The Persian church had 
been founded by the missionaries of Syria; and their language, discipline, 
and doctrine were closely interwoven with its original frame. The cath- 
olics were elected and ordained by their own suffragans; but their filial 
dependence on the patriarchs of Antioch is attested by the canons of 
the Oriental church.'''' In the Persian school of Edessa,'" the rising 
generations of the faithful imbibed their theological idiom: they studied 
in the Syriac version the ten thousand volumes of Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia; and they revered the apostolic faith and holy martyrdom of his 
disciple Nestorius, whose person and language were equally unknown to 
the nations beyond the Tigris. The first indelible lesson of Ibas, bishop 
of Edessa, taught them to execrate the Egyptians, who, in the synod of 
Ephesus, had Impiously confounded the two natures of Christ. The 
flight of the masters and scholars, who were twice expelled from the 
.Athena of Syria, dispersed a crowd of missionaries inflamed by the 
double zeal of religion and revenge. And the rigid unity of the Mono- 
physites, who, under the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, had invaded 
the thrones of the East, {jrovoked their antagonists in a land of freedom 
to avow a moral, rather than a physical, union of the two persons of 
Christ. Since the first preaching of the gospel the Sassanian king? 
beheld with an eye of suspicion a race of aliens and apostates who had 
embraced the religion, and who might favour the cause, of the heredi- 
tary foes of their country. The royal edicts had often prohibited thcii 
dangerous correspondence with the Syrian clergy: the progress of the 
schism was grateful to the jealous pride of Perozes, and he listened tc 
the eloquence of an artful prelate, who painted Nestorius as the friend 
of Persia, and urged him to secure the fidelity of his Christian subjects 
by granting a just preference to tlie victims and enemies of the Roman 
tyrant. The Ncstorians composed a large majority of the clergy and 
people; they were encouraged by the smile, and armed with the sw’ord, 
of despotism; yet many of their weaker brethren were startled at the 
thought of breaking loose from the communion of the Christian world 
and the blood of seven thousand seven hundred Monophysites or Cath- 
olics confirmed the uniformity of faith and discipline in the churches 

See the Arabic canons of Nice in llie translation of Abraham Ecchelensis, 
No- 37 . , 3 fi. 31 ). 40. Condi, tom. ii. p. 335, 336, edit. Venet. These vulgar 
titles, Nicenu and Arabic, are both apocryphal. The cotmul of Nice enacted 
no more tlian twenty canon.s (Theodorct, jtlist. Eccles. 1 . i, c. 8) ; and the re- 
mainder, seventy or eighty, were collected from the synods of the Greek 
church. Tile Syriac edition of Mamthas is no longer extant (Asseman. 
Liiblioth. Oriental, tom. i, p. 195, tom. iii. p. 7.}), and the Araliic version is 
marked with many recent interpolations. Yet this Code contains many curious 
relics of ecclesiastical discipline; and since it is equally revered by all the 
Eastern communions, it was probably finished before the schism of the Nes- 
torians and Jacobites (Fabric. Biblioth. Griec. tom. xi. p. 363-367). 

“^Theodore tile Reader ( 1 , ii. c, 5, 49, ad calcem Hist. Eccles.) has noticed 
diis Persian school of Edessa. Its ancient_ splendour and the two eras of 
its downfall (a.d. 431 and 489) are clearly discussed by Assemanni' (Biblioth. 
Orient, tom, ii. p. 402, iii. p, 370, 378, iv. p. 70, 924). 
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of Persia.^” Their ecclesiastical institutions arc distinguished by a lib- 
eral principle of reason, or at least of policy: the austerity of the cloister 
was relaxed and gradually forgotten; houses of rharity were endowed 
for the education of orphans and foundlings; the la,w of celibacy, so 
forcibly recommended to the Greeks and Latins, was disregarded by 
the Persian clergy; and the number of the elect was multiplied by the 
public and reiterated nuptials of the priests, the bishops, and even the 
patriarch himself. To this standard of natural and religious freedom 
myriads of fugitives resorted from all the provinces of the Eastern em- 
pire; the narrow bigotry of Justinian was punished by the emigration 
of his most industrious subjects; they transported into Persia the arts 
both of peace and war; and those who deserved the favour were pro- 
moted in the service of a discerning monarch. 'I'he arms of Nushirvan, 
and his fiercer grandson, were assisted with advice, and money, and 
troops, by the desperate sectaries who still lurked in their native cities 
of the Plast; their zeal was rewarded with the gift of tlie Catholic 
churches; but when those cities and churches were recovered by 
I-Ieraclius, their open profession of treason and heresy comiwlled them 
to seek a refuge in the realm of their foreign ally. But the seeming tran- 
quillity of the Ncstorians was often endangered and sometimes over- 
thrown. They were involved in the common evils of Oriental despotism; 
their enmity to Rome could not always atone for their attachment to 
tlic gospel; and a colony of three hundred thousand Jacobites, the 
captives of Apamea and Antioch, was permitted to erect a hostile altar 
in the face of the catholic and in the sunshine of the court. In his last 
treaty Justinian introduced some conditions which tended to enlarge and 
fortify the toleration of Christianity in Persia. The emperor, ignorant 
of the rights of conscience, was incapable of pity or esteem for the 
heretics who denied the authority of the holy synods; l>ut he flattered 
himself that they would gradually perceive the temporal benefits of 
union with the empire and the' Church of Rome; and if he failed in ex- 
citing their gratitude, he might hope to provoke the jealousy of their 
sovereign, Tn a later age the Lutherans have been burnt at Paris and 
protected in Germany, by the superstition and policy of the most 
Christian king. 

The desire of gaining souls for God and subjects for the church has 
excited in every age the diligence of the Christian priests. From the 
conquest of Persia, they carried their spiritual arms to the north, the 
east, and the soulli; and the simplicity of the gospel was fashioned and 
painted with the colours of the Syriac theology. In the sixth century, 
according to the report of a Nestorian traveller Christianity was 

““A di.ssurtation on the .slate of the Neslorians has swelled in the hands of 
Assemaiini to a folio volume of 950 pages, and his learned rcscardies are 
digested in the most lucid order. Bc.stdcs this fourth volume of the Bibliotheca 
OrieiUalis, the extracts in the three preceding tomes (tom. i. p. 203, ii. p. 321- 
463, iii, 64-70, 378-395> etc., 403-408, 5^0-589) may be usefully consulted. 

’‘“Sec the Topographia Christiana of Cosmos, suruamed Indicopleiistcs, 
or tlie Indian iiavii'ator, 1 . iii. p, iy8, 179; 1 . xi. q. s.17. The entire work, of 
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successfully preached to the Bactrians, the Huns, the Persians, the In- 
dians, the Persarmenians, the Medes, and the Elamites: the barbaric 
churches, from the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea, were almost in- 
finite ; and their recent faith was conspicuous in the number and sanctity 
of their monks and martyrs. The pepper coast of Malabar and the isles 
of the ocean, Socotora and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing mul- 
titude of Christians; and the bishops and clergy of those sequestered 
regions derived their ordination from the catholic of Babylon. In a 
subsequent age the zeal of the Nestorians overleaped the limits which 
had confined the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks and Persians. 
The missionaries of Balch and Samarcand pursued without fear the 
footsteps of the roving Tartar, and insinuated themselves into the camps 
of the valleys of Imaus and the banks of the Selinga. They exposed a 
metaphysical creed to those illiterate shepherds: to those sanguinary 
warriors they recommended humanity and repose. Yet a khan, whose 
power they vainly magnified, is said to have received at their hands the 
rites of baptism and even of ordination; and the fame of Prestcr or 
Presbyter John has long amused the credulity of Europe, The royal 
convert was indulged in the use of a portable altar; but he despatched 
an embassy to the patriarch to inquire how, in the season of Lent, he 
should abstain from animal food, and how he might celebrate the 
Eucharist in a desert that produced neither corn nor wine. In their 
progress by sea and land the Nestorians entered China by the port of 
Canton and the northern residence of Sigan. Unlike the senators of 
Rome, who assumed with a smile the characters of priests and augurs, 
the mandarins, who affect in public the reason of philosophers, are 
devoted in private to every mode of popular superstition. They cher- 
ished and they confounded the gods of Palestine and of India; but the 
propagation of Christianity awakened the jealousy of the state, and, 
after a short vicissitude of favour and persecution, the foreign sect ex- 

wliich some curious extracts may be found in Photius (cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10. 
edit. Iloeschcl), Theveiiot (in the 1st part of his Relation des Voyages, etc.), 
and Pabricius (Bibliolh. Grasc. 1 . iii. c. 25, tom. ii. p. 603-617), has been pub- 
lished by Rather Montfaucon at Paris, 1707, in the Nova Collectio Patrum 
(lorn. ii. ij. 113-3.16). It was the design of the author to confute the impious 
heresy of those who maintained that the earth is a globe, and not a flat oblong 
table, as it is represented in the Scriptures ( 1 . ii. p. 138 [125, Jg.]). But the 
nonsense of the monk is mingled with the practical knowledge of the traveller, 
who performed his voyage, a.d. 522, and, published his book at Alexandria, 
A.n. S 47 ( 1 . ii. p. 140, 141; Montfaucon, Prwfat. c, 1). The Nestorianism of 
Cosinas, unknown to his learned editor, was detected by La Croze (Chris- 
tianisme des Indos, tom. i. p. 40-SS). and is confirmed by Asseraanni (Biblioth. 
Orient, tom. iv. p. 605, 60O). 

In its long progress to Mosul, Jerusalem, Rome, etc., the story of Prester 
John evaporated in a monstrous fable, of which some features have been 
borrowed from the Lama of Thibet (Hist. Cenealogique des Tatares, P. ii. 
p. 42; Hist, de Gengiscan, p. 31, etc.), and were ignorantly transferred by the 
Portuguese to the emperor of Abyssinia (Ludolph. Hist. j 92 thiop. Comment. 

1 . ii. c, i). ' Yet it is probable that in the deventh and twelfth centuries Nes- 
torian Christianiiy was professed in tlio horde of the Keraites (D'Herbelot, 
p. 256, 915, 959; Assemanni, tom, iv. p, 468-S04). 
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pared in igiaoraiice jind oblivion.'"* Under the reign of the caliphs the 
Nestaarian church was diffused from Chiai;! to Jerusalem and Cyprus; 
and their laumbers, with those of the Jacobites, wei-c coanpulcd to sur- 
pass the Greek and Latin commiinious."” Twenty-five metro]iolitans or 
archbishops composed their hierarchy; but several of these were dis- 
pensed, by the distance and danger of llie way, from the duty of personal 
attendance, on the easy condition that every six years they .should testify 
their faith and obedience to the catholic or patriarch of Babylon, a 
vague appellation which has been .successively applied to the royal seats 
of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. These remote branches arc long 
since withered; and the old patriarchal trunk is now divided by the 
Elijahs of Mosul, the representatives almost in lineal descent of the 
genuine and primitive succession; the Josephs of Amida, who are recon- 
riled to the church of Rome;'-' and the Simeons of Van or Onnia, whose 
revolt, at the head of forty thousand families, was iiromoted in the six- 
teenth century by the Sophis of Persia. The number of three hundred 
thousand is allowed for the whole body of the Nestorians, who, umler 
the name of Chaldaians or A.ssyrians, are confounded with the most 
learned or the most powerful nation of Eastern antiquity. 

According to the legend of antiquity, the gospel was preached in India 
by St. Thomas.”" At the end of the ninth century his shrine, perhaps 

"" The Chri.sliaiiity of China, lielwocii the seventh and the thirteenth century, 
is Invineiliiy proved tiy the consent of Chine.se, Arainiin, Syriac, anil Latin 
evidence (A.sseuiantd. Liililiodi. Orient, Intn. iv. p. 502-553 ; Mem. do I’Acadeniie 
ties insenpt. tom. xxx. [>• Stu-iSio). Tiie in.scription of .Sigimfu, whicii cle- 
seriiie.s tlic fortunes of tlio Ne.slorian cliurcli, from tin: first mis.sioii, a . i ), 6.16, 
to tlic current year 7K1, is accu.scd of forgery liy La Croze, Volliiire, etc., wlin 
Itecome the dupes of their own cuunitig, while, they are afraid of a Jesuitical 
fraud. 

ITiie inscription of Siganfu, which i.s Ncstorian in cliaraeler, was stig- 
niati.scd as a forgery liy Voltaire, Julian, Renan, and others, luit competent 
specialists, liolh European and Ciiincsc, now recognise it as a genuine docu- 
ment of the eighth century. It was discovered liy a Je.suit nii,ssionary, Alvarez 
Si-medo, at Singanfu, the old ca|)ilal of the Tang dyna.sty, in 163.5. it was 
raised hy lezdbouzicl, priest and chorepi.scopus of Chinndaii, llial is the capital 
of (he Chinese empire. Cf. St. Martin, vol. i, p. Cy. — O. S.] 

'“Jacobite ct NeslorianiB plurcs quain Graici cl Lai ini. Jacob, a Vitriaco, 
Hist. Hicrfisol. 1 . ii. c. 76, p. loyj, in llic Ge.sta Dei iier Francos. The numbers 
are given by Tbomassin, Discipline de ITiglise, tom, i. p. 172. 

“The divi.sion of the patriarchate may lie traced in the Ilibliolheca Orient, 
of Assenianni, tom, i. p. .523-549, tom. ii. p. 4.57, etc., tom. iti. p. 603, 6ai-62.5, 
tom. iv. p. 164-169, 423, 622-629, etc. 

“'The pompous language of Rome, on the submission of a Ncstori.an patri- 
arch, i.s eleganrty represented in the seventh book of Fra-Paolo, Babylon, 
Nincych, Arbela, and the trophies of Alexander, Tauris and Ecbatana, the 
Tigris and Indus. 

'“The Indian missionary, St. Thomas, an apostle, a Manichacan, or an 
.Armenian merchant (La Croze, Chrislianisme ties Indes, tom. i. p, 57-70), 
was famous, however, as early as the time of Jerom (ad Marccllam, ICpist. 
148 fEp. Ml p. 328, ed„ Vallar.s.]), Marco Polo was informed on the .spot 
that he sulrcrcd martyrdom in the city of Maabar, or Meliapour, a league only 
from Madras (D’Anville, Eclatreissimens sur iTnde, p. X25), where the 
Portupnese founded an episcopal church under the name of St, Thome, and 
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in the neighbourhood of Madras, was devoutly visited by the ambassa- 
dors of Alfred; and their return with a cargo of pearls and spices re- 
warded the zeal of the English monarch, who entertained the largest 
projects of trade and discovery.' When the Portuguese first opened 
the navigation of India, the Christians of St. Thomas had been seated 
for ages on the coast of Malabar, and the difference of their character 
.'ind colour attested the mixture of a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and 
possibly in virtue, they excelled the natives of Hindostan; the husband- 
men cultivated the palm tree, the merchants were enriched by the pepper 
trade, the soldiers precerled the mtn or nobles of Malabar, and their 
hereditary privileges were respected by the gratitude or the fear of the 
king of Cochin and the Zamorin himself. They acknowledged a Gentoo 
sovereign, but they were governed, even in temporal amcerns, by the 
bishop of Angamala. He still asserted his ancient title of metropolitan 
of India, but his real jurisdiction was exercised in fourteen hundred 
churches, and he was intrusted with the care of two hundred thousand 
souls. Their religion would have rendered them the firmest and most 
tordial allies of the Portuguese; but the inquisitors soon discerned in 
ihe Christians of St. Thomas the unpardonable guilt of heresy and 
schi.sin. Instead of owning themselves the subjects of the Roman pontiff, 
the spiritual and temporal monarch of the globe, they adhered, like 
their ancestors, to the communion of the Nestorian patriarch; and the 
bishcp.s whom he ordained at Mosul traversed the dangers of the sea and 
land to reach their diocese on the coast of Malabar. In their Syriac 
liturgy the names of Theodore and Ncstorius were piously commem- 
orated; they united their adoration of the two persons of Christ; the 
title of Mother of God was offensive to their ear; and they measured 
with scrupulous avarice the honours of the Virgin hlary, whom the 
superstition of the I.atins had almost exalted to the rank of a goddess. 
When her image was first presented to the disciples of St. Thoma.s they 
indignantly exclaimed, “ We are Christians, not idolaters ! ” and their 
simple devotion was content with the veneration of the cross. Their 
separation from the Western world had left them in ignorance of the 
iniprovoments or corruptions of a thousand years; and their conformity 
with the faith and practice of the fifth century would equally disappoint 
the prejudices of a Papist or a I’roteslant. It was the first care of the 
ministers of Rome to intercept all correspondence with the Nestorian 
patriarch, and several of his bishops expired in the prisons of the holy 

where the .saint performed ah annual miracle, till he was silenced by the 
profane neighbourhood of the English (La Croze, tom. ii. p, 7-^6), 

'** Neither the author of tlie Saxon Chronicle (a.u. 88 j) nor William of 
Malmesbury (dc Gc.stis Regum Angliae, 1. ii. c. 4 , p. 44 ) were capable, in the 
twelfth centuiy, of inventing this extraordinary fact; they are incapable of 
explaining the motives and measures of Alfred, and their hasty notice serves 
only to provoke our curiosity. William of Malmesbury feels the difficulties of 
the enterprise, quod quivis in hoc saeculo miretur; and I almost suspect that 
the English atMassadors collected thdr cargo and legend in Egypt. The 
royal author has not enriched his Orosius (see Barrington’s Miscellanies) 
with an TnHi''n ■'« w*"!! a voyage. 
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office. The (lock, \vi( limit a shepherd, was assaulted liy the power of the 
rortuguese, the arts of the Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexis de Menezes, 
archliishop of Goa, in liis personal visitation of the coast of Malabar. 
The synod of Diamper, at which he presided, ronsummaled the pious 
work of the re-union, and rigorously imposed the doctrine and discipline 
of the Roman church, without forgetting auricular confession, the strong- 
est engine of ecclesiastical torture. 'I'he memory of Theodore and 
Ncstorius was condemned, and Malahar was reduced under the dominion 
of the pope, of the primate, and of the Jesuits who invaded the see of 
.‘\iigamala or Cranganor. Sixty years of servilucle and hypocrisy were 
[laticntly endured; hut as .soon ns the Portugucso empire was shaken 
l:y the courage and industry of the Dutch, the Nestorians as.scrtcd with 
vigour and effect the religion of their fathers. The Jesuits were incapable 
of defending the power which they had aliused; the arms of for*” 
thousand (.'hristians were pointed against their falling tyrants; and th' 
Indian archdeacon assumed the character of bishop till a fresh supi' 
of episcopal gifts and Syriac mis.sionarics could he obtained from tie' 
patriarch of Raliylon. Since the expulsion of the Portuguese I’l- 
Nestorian creed is freely professed on the coast of Malabar. The trad'- r 
companies of Holland and England are the friends of toleration; ])■;'. o’ 
oppression he less mortifying than contempt, the Christians of !, 
Thomas have rea.son to complain of the cold and silent indifference of 
their brethren of Europe.'-^ 

11. The history of the Monopliysites is less copious and intereslii g 
than that of the Nestorians. Under the reigns of Zeno and Anastasiu.s 
their artful leaders surprised the car of the. prince, usurped the lhronc.i 
of the East, and crushed ttn its native soil the school of the Syrians, 'l ire 
rule of the Monophysite faith was defined with exijuisite discretion by 
Severus, piitriarch of Antioch; he condemned, in the style of the Hcnoli- 
con, the adverse heresies of Neslorius and Eutyches; tnaintaiiicd against 
the latter the reality of the body of Christ; and constrained the Greeks 
to allow that Ite was a liar who spoke iruth.^"'’ But (he appro.\itnation 
of ideas could not abate tlie vehemence of passion ; ctich parly was the 
more astonished that their blind antagonist could dispute on so trifling a 
difference; the tyrant of Syria enforced the Itelicf of his creed, and his 

’“'Concerning the Clirkstians of St. 'riiimias, see A.ssemaiiii. Bibliotli. Orient, 
loin, iv, ji. 301-407, 43.S-4,Si ! GotUIes’s Church History of Malahar; and, above 
alt, La Croze, Histoire dti Christianisinc des liidcs, in two vols. i2mo, La 
Haye, 1758 — a learned and agreeable work. They have drawn from the .same 
■source the Portuguese and Italian narralivcs; and the i>rejudice.s of the 
Jesuits are suflicicnlly corrected by those of the Protestanl.s. 

Ofoii eiTretv fevSa.X'^Oiit is the c-xiiression of Theodore, in his Treatise of the 
Tncarualion, p. 24.S, 3^7, as he i.s quoted by J..a Croze ( Hist, du Christianisinc 
d’Ethiopie cl d’Arnieiiio, p. 35), who exclaims, perhaps loo hastily, “Quel 
pitoyable raisonnement I ’’ Renandot has touched ( Hist. Patriarch. Alex. 
I). 137-138) the Oriental accounts of Sevcnis ; and his authentic creed m.ay 
l)e found in the epistle of John the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, in the tenth 
century, to his brother Mennas of Alexandria (Assetnau. Bibliotli, Orient, 
torn. ii. p. 132-141). 
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reign was polluted with the blood of three hundred and fifty monks, who 
were slain, not perhaps without provocation or resistance, under the walls 
of Apamea.’-“ The successor of Anastasius replanted the orthodox 
standard in the East; Severus fled into Egypt; and his friend, the elo- 
quent Xcnaias,^-’ who had escaped from the Nestorians of Persia, was 
suffocated in his exile by the Melchites of Paphlagonia. Fifty-four 
bishops were swept from their thrones, eight hundred ecclesiastics were 
cast into prison, and, notwithstanding the ambiguous favour of Theo- 
dora, the Oriental flocks, deprived of their shepherds, must insensibly 
have been cither famished or poisoned. In this spiritual distress the 
expiring faction was revived, and united, and perpetuated by the 
labours of a monk; and the name of James Baradseus has been pre- 
served in the appellation of Jacobites, a familiar sound which may startle 
the ear of an Englidi reader. From the holy confessors in their prison 
of Constantinople he received the powers of bishop of Edessa and apostle 
of the East, and the ordination of fourscore thousand bishops, priests, 
and deacons, is derived from the same inexhaustible source. The speed 
of the zealous missionary was promoted by the fleetest dromedaries of 
a devout chief of the Arabs; the doctrine and discipline of the Jacobites 
were sedretly established in the dominions of Justinian; and each 
Jacobite was compelled to violate the laws and to hate the Roman legis- 
lator. The successors of Severus, while they lurked in convents or vil- 
lages, while they sheltered their proscribed heads in the caverns of 
hermits or the tents of the Saracens, still asserted, as they now assert, 
their indefeasible right to the title, the rank, and the prerogatives of 
patriarch of Antioch; under the milder yoke of the infidels they reside 
ibout a league from Merdin, in the pleasant monastery of Zapharan, 
which they have embellished with cells, aqueducts, and plantations. The 
secondary, tliough honourable, place is filled by the mafhrian, who, in 
his station at Mosul itself, defies the Nestorian catholic with whom he 

“'Episl.'' Archimandritarum el Monachorum Syrise Secund* ad Papain 
Hormisdam, Concil. tom. v. p. 598-602. The courage of St. Sabas, ut leo 
animosus, will justify the suspicion that the arms of these monks were not 
always spiritual or defensive (Baronius, a . d , 513. No- 7i etc.). 

‘”Assemanni (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p._ 10-46) and La Croze_ (Chris- 
tianisme d’Ethiopie, p, 36-40) will supply the history of Xenaias, or Philoxenus, 
bishop of Mabug, or Hierapolis, in Syria. He was a perfect master of the 
Syriac language, and the author or editor of a version of the New Testament. 

““The names and titles of fifty-four bishops who were exiled by Justin 
are preserved in the Chronicle of Dionysius (apud Asseman. tom. n. p. 54), 
Severus was personally summoned to Constantinople — for his trial, says 
Liberatus (Brev. c. 19) — that his tongue might be cut out, says Evagrius 
( 1 . iv. c. 4). The prudent patriarch did not stay to examine the difference. 
This ecclesiastical revolution is fixed by Pagi to the month of September of 
the year 518 (Critica, tom. ii. p. 506). 

The obscure history of James, or Jacobus Baradseus, or Zanzalus, mw be 
gathered from Eutydiius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 144, 147)1 Renawdot (Hist 
Patriarch. Alex, p, 133), and Assemannus (Biblioth, Orient, tom. j. p. 424;. 
tom. ii. p. 62-69, 324-332, 414; tom. in. p. 385-388). ■ He seems to be unknown 
to the Greeks. The Jacobites themselves had rather deduce , their name and 
pedigree from St James the apostle. 
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contests the primacy of the lOast. Under the patriarcli and the maphrian 
one hiindrofl and fifty archijishops and bishops have been counted in 
the different ages of the Jacobite church; but the order of the hierarchy 
is relaxed or dissolved, and the greater part of their dioceses is confined 
to the neighbourhood of the Pmphrates and the Tigris, The cities of 
Aleppo and Amida, which are often visited by the patriarch, contain 
some wealthy merchants and industrious mexhanics, but the multitude 
derive their scanty sustenance from their daily labour: and poverty, 
as well as superstition, may impose their cxce.ssive fasts — five annual 
lents, during which both the clergy and laity abstain not only from 
flesh or eggs, but even frt)m the taste of wine, of oil, and of fish. Their 
present numbers are esteemed from fifty to fourscore thousand souls, 
the remnant of a populous church, which has gradually decreased under 
the oppression of twelve centuries. Yet in that long period soma 
strangers of merit have been converted to the Monophysite faith, and a 
Jew was the father of Abulpharagius,^“" primate of the East, so truly 
eminent both in his life and death. In his life he was an elegant writer 
of the Syi'iac and Arabic tongues, a poet, physician, and historian, a 
.subtle philosopher, and a moderate divine. In his death his funeral was 
attended by his rival the Neslorian patriarch, with a train of Greeks 
and Armenians, who forgot their disputes, and mingled their tears over 
the grave of an enemy. The sect which was honoured by the virtues of 
.\bulpharagius a[)pcars, however, to sink below th6 level of their 
Nestorian brethren. The superstition of the Jacobites is more abject, 
their fasts more rigid,''" their intestine divisions are more numerous, 
and their doctors (as far as I can measure the degrees of nonsense) are 
more remote from the precincts of reason. Something may possibly be 
allowed for tlie rigour of the Monophysite theology, much more for the 
superior influence of the monastic order. In Syria, in Kgypt, in !^Xn\~ 
opia, the Jacobite m.mks have ever been distinguished by the austerity 
of their penance and the absurdity of their legends. Alive or dead, they 
are worshipped as the favourites of the Deity; the crosier of bishop and 
patriarch is reserved for their venerable hands; and they a,ssuine the 
government of men while they are yet reeking with the habits apd 
prejudices of the cloister."'*® 

III. In the style of the Oriental Christians, the Monolheliles of every 

The account of his nerson and wriliiiKs is iicrhaps the most curious article 
ill the llibliolhcca of As.scmannus (tom. ii, p. 244-321, nmlcr the name of 
Crri’t/orws J 3 ar-IIebraus), La Croze (Christianisme d'Etliiopic, p. 53-63) 
ridicules the prejudice of the Spaniards again.st the Jewish blood wliicli 
secretly defiles their church and state. 

''‘'■Thi.s excessive abstinence is censured by La Croze (p, ,isa), and even by 
tlie Syrian A.sscinaiiiuis (tom. i. p. 226; tom, 11 . p. 304, 30S). 

“The state_ of the Monophysites is excellently illustrated in a dissertation 
at the betrinning of the second volume of Assematinus, which contains 143 
pages. The Syriac Chronicle of Gregory Bar-Hcbraius, or Abulpharagius 
(liiblioth. Orient, tom, ii. p. 321-463), pursues the double series of the Ncs- 
torian Catholics and the Maphrians of the Tacobites. 
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age are described under the appellation of Maronitesi^^^ a name which 
has been insensibly transferred from a hermit to a monastery, from a 
monastery to a nation. Maron, a saint or savage of the fifth century, 
displayed his religious madness in Syria; the rival cities of Apamea and 
p7me.sa disputed his relics, a stalely church was erected on his tomb, 
and six hundred of his disciples united their solitary cells on the banks 
of the Oronlcs. In the controversies of the incarnation they nicely 
threaded the orthodox line between the sects of Nestorius and Eutyches; 
but tlie unfortunate question of om will or operation in the two natures 
of Christ was generated by their curious leisure. Their proselyte, the 
emperor Heraclius, was rejected as a Maronite from the walls of Emesa; 
he found a refuge in the monastery of his brethren; and their theologi- 
cal lessons were repaid with the gift of a spacious and wealthy domain. 
The name and doctrine of this venerable school were propagated among 
the Greeks anti Syrians, and their zeal is expressed by Macarius, patri- 
arch of Antitrch, who declared before the synod of Constantinople, that, 
sooner than subscribe the Itm wills of Christ, he would submit to be 
hewn piecemeal and cast into the sea,^“‘ A similar or a less cruel mode 
of persecution soon converted the unresisting subjects of the plain, while 
the glorious title of Mardaites,'^'^ or rebels, was bravely maintained by 
the hardy natives of Mount Libanus. John Maron, one of the most 
learned and popular of the monks, assumed the character of patriarch 
of Antioch ; his nephew, Abraham, at the head of the Maronites, defended 
their civil and religious freedom against the tyrants of the East. The 
son of the orthodox Constantine pursued with pious hatred a people of 
soldiers, who might have stood the bulwark of his empire against the 
common foes of Christ and of Rome. An army of Greeks invaded Syria; 
the monastery of St. Maron was destroyed with fire; the bravest chief- 
tains .were betrayed and murdered, and twelve thousand of their fol- 
lowers were ti'ansplanted to the distant frontiers of Armenia and Thrace. 
Yet the humble nation of the Maronites has survived the empire of Con- 
stantinople, and they still enjoy, under their Turkish rhaslers, a free 
religion and a mitigated servitude. Their domestic governors are chosen 
among tJie ancient nobility; the patriarch, in his monastery of Canobin, 
still fancies him.self on the throne of Antioch; nine bishops compose 


*“The synonymous use of the two words may be proved from Eutychms 
(Annal. tom. ii. p, igi. a57, 332), and many similar passages which may be 
found in the methodical table of Pocock. He was not actuated by any preju- 
dice against the Maronites of the tenth century; and we may believe a Mel- 
chitc, who.se testimony is confirmed by the Tacobite.s and Latins, 

Coiicil tom. vii. p. 7S0. The Monothelite cause was supported with firra- 
ness and subtlety by Constantine, a Syrian priest of Apamea_ (p, 1040, etc.). 

‘“Tlieophaiies (Chroii. p. 295, 29O, 300, 302, 306 Horn. i. p. 542 jg., 552, 
SS5i 561, cd. lionn]) and Cedrenus (p. 437, 44^* (ed. Par.; tom, 1. p._7oS 
edf Bonn! ) relate the exploits of the Mardaites : the name {Mard, in Synac 
rebelkvit) is explained by La Rogue (Voyage de la Syne, tom. 11. n. S 3 ) ; me 
dates are fixed by Pagi 676. No. 4-14; A.n. 685, No- 3, 4) ^ f 

obscure story of the patriarch John Maron (Asseman. Biblloth. Orient, tom. 1. 
■ 496-520) illustrate.s, from the yew 686 to 707, the troubles of Mount 


f 
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Slis synod, and one hundi'cd and fifty priests, who retain the ]il)erty of 
marriage, arc intrusted with the care of one hundred thousand souls. 
Their country extends from the ridge of Mount Libanus to the shores of 
Tripoli; and (he gradual descent affords, in a narrow space, each variety 
of soil and climate, from the Holy Cedars, erect under the weight of 
snoAV,’-"*'' to the vine, the mulberry, and the olive trees of the fruitful 
valley. In the twelfth century the Maronites, abjuring the Monothelite 
error, were reconciled to the Latin churches of Antioch and Rome,*''*^ 
and the same alliance has been frequently renewed by the ambition of 
(.he popes and the distress of the Syrians. But it may reasonably be ques- 
tioned whether their union has ever been perfect or sincere; and the 
learned Maronites of the college of Rome have vainly l:ibotired to 
absolve their ancestors from the guilt of hcrc.sy and schism. 

IV. Since the age of Constantine, the Armenians had signalised 
their attachment to the religion and empire of the Christians. The 
disorders of their country, and their ignorance of the Greek tongue, 
prevented their clergy from assisting at the synod of Chalcedon, and 
they floated eighty-four years in a state of indifference nr suspense, 
till their vacant faith was finally occupied by the missionaries of Julian 
of Halicarnassus,' ■“ who in Egypt, their common exile, had been van- 

""In the lii.st century twenty large ce(lar.s still remained (Voyage de La 
Roque, tom. i. p. G8-76) ; at present they are reduced to four or five (Volncy, 
tom. i. p. 2(14). These trees, so famous in Scripture, were guarded by cx- 
commimication ; the wood was siiaringjy borrowed for sniali crosses, etc.; 
an annual mass was chanted under their shade; and they were widowed by 
the Syrians with a sensitive power of creeling their branches to rcpcl_ the 
snow, to which Mount Libanus is less faithful than it is painted by Tacitus: 
inter ardorcs opacuin fidunuiuc nivibus — a daring metaphor (Hist. v. 6). 

“'The evidence of William of Tyre (Hist, in Gestis Dei per Francos, 
I. xxii. c. 8, p. 1022 [fed. Hanov, iGiil) is copied or confirmed by Jacques 
de Vitra (Hist. Hicrosolyin. 1 . ii. c. 77, p. iop3, 1094). Uut this unnatural 
league expired with the power of the Franks; and Abulphar.agiiis (who died 
in 1386) considers the Maronites as a sect of Monothclites (Biblioth. Orient, 
tom. ii. p. 292). 

“'I find a description and history of the Maronites in the Voyage de la 
Syric et du Mont Idbaii par La Roque (2 vols. in lamo, Amsterdam, 1723; 
particularly tom. i. p. 42-47, 174-184, tom. ii. p. 10-120). In the ancient part 
he copies the prejudices of Nairon and the oilier Maronites of Rome, which 
Asseraannus is afraid to renounce and a.shamcd to support. Jablonski (In- 
stitut. Hist. Christ, tom. iii. p. 18G), Niebuhr (Voyage de I’Arahie, etc., tom. ii. 
P- 346. 370-381). and, above all, the Judicious Volncy (Voyage en Egypto 
et cn Syrie, tom. ii. p. 8-31, Paris, 1787), may be consulted, 

"’The religion of the Armenians is briefly described by La Croze (Hist, 
du Christ, de I’Ethiopie et de VArmenic, p. ^0-402). He refers to the great 
Armenian History of Galanus (3 vols. in fol. Rome, 1650-1661), and com- 
mends the state of Armenia in the third volume of the Nouveaux Memoircs 
dcs Missions du Levant. The work of a Jesuit must have sterling merit when 
it is praised by La Croze. 

The schism of the Armenians is placed eighty-four years after the council 
of Chalcedon (Pagi, Critica, ad A.n. 535). It was consummated at the ciid 
of seventeen years; and it is from the year of Christ 352 that we date the 
era of the Armenians (I’Art de verifier Ics Dates, p. xxxv.), 

^"Tbe sentiments and success of Julian of Halicarnassus may be seen in 
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quishecl by the arguments or the influence of his rival Severus, the 
Monophysite patriarch of Antioch. The Armenians alone are the pure 
disciples of Eutyches, an unfortunate parent, who has been renounced 
by Ihe^ greater part of his spiritual progeny. They alone persevere in 
the opinion that the manhood of Christ was created, or existed without 
creation, of a divine and incorruptible substance. Their adversaries re- 
proach them with the adoration of a phantom; and they retort the 
accusation, by deriding or execrating the blasphemy of the Jacobites, 
who impute to the Godhead the vile infirmities of the flesh, even the 
natural effects of nutrition and digtetion. The religion of Armenia 
could not derive much glory from the learning or the power of its in- 
habilants._ The royalty expired with the origin of their schism; and 
their Christian kings, who arose and fell in the thirteenth century on 
the confines of Cilicia, were the clients of the Latins and the vassals 
of the Turkish sultan of Iconium. The helpless nation has seldom been 
permitted to enjoy the tranquillity of servitude. From the earliest period 
to the present hour Armenia has been the theatre of perpetual war: the 
lands between Tauiis and Erivan were dispeopled by the cruel policy 
of the Sophis; and myriads of Christian families were transplanted, to 
perish or to propagate in the distant provinces of Persia. Under the 
rod of oppression, the zeal of the Armenians is fervent and intrepid; 
they have often preferred the crown of martyrdom to the white turban 
of Mohammed; they devoutly hate the error and idolatry of the Greeks; 
and their transient union with the Latins is not less devoid of truth 
than the thousand bishops whom their patriarch offered at the feet of 
the Roman pontiff.'^''^ The catholic, or patriarch, of the Armenians re- 
sides in the monastery of Ekmiasin, three leagues from Erivan. Forty- 
seven archbishops, each of whom may claim the obedience of four or 
five suffragans, are consecrated by bis hand; but the far greater part 
are only titular prelates, who dignify with their presence and service 
the simplicity of his court. As soon as they have performed the liturgy, 
they cultivate the garden; and our bishops will hear with surprise that 
the austerity of their life increases in just proportion to the elevation 
of their rank. In the fourscore tliousand towns or villages of his spirit- 
ual empire, the patriarch receives 'a small and voluntary tax from each 
person above the age of fifteen; but the annual amount of six hundred 
thousand crowns is insufficient to supply the incessant demands of 
charity and tribute. Since the beginning of the last century the Arme- 
nians have obtained a large and lucrative share of the commerce of the 
East; in their return from Europe, tlie caravan usually halts in the 
neighbourhood of Erivan, the altars are enriched with the fruits of their 

LLberatus (Brev. c. lo), Retiaudot (Hist Patriarch. Alex, p. 132, 303), and 
Assemaiuius (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. Dissertat. de Monophysitis, p. viii. 
p. 286). 

Sec a remarkable fact of the twelfth century in the History of Nicetas 
Choniates (p. 338). Yet three hundred years before, Photius (Epistol, ii. 
p. 49,_ edit. Montacut.) had gloried in the conversion of the ■ Armenians— 
\arpeia a^ftepop 6p6oS6^as [riiv ypurriiptiip Karptlav], 
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patient industry; and the faith of Eutyches is preached in their recent 
congregations of Barbary and Poland.* *" 

V. In the rest of the Roman empire the despotism of the prince 
might eradicate or silence the sectaries of an obnoxious creed. But the 
stubborn temper of the Egyptians maintained their op[)usition to the 
sj'nnd of Chalccdon, and the policy of Justinian condescended to expect 
and to seize the opportunity of discord. The Moiiophysite church of 
-Uexandi'ia * ** was torn by the disputes of the corruptihU's and htcorrupt- 
ihlcs, and on the death of the patriarch the two factions upheld their 
respective candidates.'*'*''’ Gaian was the disciple of Julian, Theodosius 
had been the pupil of Severus: the claims of the former \vi'.rc su|)ported 
by the consent of the monks and senators, the city and the province; 
the latter depended on the priority of his ordination, the favour of the 
empress Theodora, and the arms of the eunuch Marses, which might 
have been used in more honourable warfare. The exile of the popular 
candidate to Cartilage and Sardinia inflamed the ferment of Alexandria; 
and after a schism of one hundred and seventy years, the GaianHcs still 
revered the memory and doctrine of their founder. The strength of 
numbers and of discipline was tried in a desperate and bloody conflict; 
the streets were filled with the dead bodies of citizens and soldiers; the 
pious women, ascending (he roofs of their houses, showered down every 
sharp or ponderous utensil on the heads of (ho enemy; and the final 
victory of Narses was owing to the flames with which he wasted the 
third capital of the Roman world. But the lieutenant of Justinian had 
not conquered in the cause of a heretic; I'heodoslus himself was speedily, 
though gently, removed; and Paul of Tunis, an orthodox monk, was 
raisecl to the throne of Athanasius. The powers of government were 
strained in his support; he might appoint or displace the dukes and 
tribunes of Egypt; the allowance of bread, which Diocletian had granted, 
was suppressed, the churches were shut, and a nation of schismatics was 
deprived at once of their spiritual and carnal food. Tn his turn, the 
tyrant was excommunicated by the zeal and revenge of the people ; and 
none except his servile Mclehites would salute him as a man, a Christian, 
or a bishop. Yet such is the blindness of ambition, that, when Taul 
was expelled on a charge of murder, he solicited, with a bribe of seven 
hundred pounds of gold, his restoration to the same station of hatred 
and ignominy. His successor Apollinaris entered the hostile city in 
military array, alike qualified for prayer or for battle. His troops, under 

’*“The travelling Armenians are in the way of every traveller, ami their 
mother church is on die high road between ConsUinlinoplo and Isjiiihan: for 
their yresent slate, sec Fabricius (Lux Xtvangelii, etc., c. xxxviii. p. .)o-Si), 
Olcarius ( 1 . iv. c. 40J, Chardin (vol. ii. p. 232 ), Tournufort (lellre xx.), and, 
above all, Tavernier (tom. i. p. 28-37, 510-518), that rambling jeweller, who 
had read nothing, but had seen .so much and so well. 

“‘The history of the Alexandrian patriarchs, from Dioscoru.s to benjamin, 
is taken from Rcuaudot (p. ita-ifij), and the second tome of the Annals of 
Entychius. 

''•Liberal. Brev, c. 20, 23; 'Victor. Chron. p. 329, 330; Trocop. Anecdot, 
c. 26, 27. 
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arms, were distributed through the streets; tlie gates of the cathedral 
were guarded, and a chosen band was stationed in the choir to defend 
the person of their chief. He stood erect on his thmne, and, throwing aside 
the upper garment of a warrior, suddenly appeared before the eyes of the 
multitude in tlie robes of patriarch of Alexandria. Astonishment held 
them mute; but no sooner had Apollinaris begun to read the tome of St. 
Leo, than a volley of curses, and invectives, and stones assaulted the odi- 
ous minister of the emperor and the synod. A charge was instantly 
Sounded by the successor of the apostles; the soldiers waded ti) their knees 
in bU)od ; and two hundred thousand Christians are said to have fallen by 
the sword: an incredible account, even if it be extended from the 
slaughter of a day fo the eighteen years of the reign (jf Apollinaris. Two 
succeeding patriarchs, Eulogius ^ and John,''‘‘ laboured in the con- 
version of heretics with arms and arguments more worthy of their 
evangelical profession. The thetdogical knowledge of Eulogius was dis- 
played in many a vtdume, which magnified the errors of Eutyches and 
Severus, and attempted to reconcile the ambiguous language of St. Cyril 
with the orthodox creed of pope Leo and the fathers of Chalcedon. The 
Iiounleous alms of John the Eleemosynary were dictated by superstition, 
or benevolence, or policy. Seven thousand five hundred poor were main- 
tained at his expense; on his accession he found eight thousand pounds 
of gold in the treasury of the church; he collected ten thousand from the 
liberality of the faithful; yet the primate could boast in his testament 
that he left behind him no nnre than the third part of tlie smallest of 
the silver coins. The churches of Alexandria were delivered to the 
Catholics, the religion of the Monophysites was proscribed in Egypt, 
and a law was revived which excluded the natives from the honours and 
emoluments of the state. 

A more important conquest still remained, of the patriarch, the 
oracle and leader of the Egyptian church. Theodosius had resisted the 
threats and promises of Justinian with the spirit of an apostle or an 
enthusiast. “ Such,” replied the patriarch, “ were the offers of the 
tempter when he showed the kingdoms of the earth. But my soul is 
far dearer to me than life or dominion. The churches are in the hands 
of a prince who can kill the body; but my conscience is my own; and 
in exile, poverty, or chains, I will steadfastly adhere to the faith of my 

“"Eulogius, who had been a monk of Antioch, was^more con.spicuoiis for 
.subtlety than eloquence. He proves that the enemies of the faith, the 
Gaianites and Theodosians, ought not to be reconciled ; that the same propo- 
.silion may be orthodox in the mouth of St, Cyril, heretical in that of 
Severus; that the opposite assertions of St. Lea are equally true, elc. 
I-Hs writings are no longer extant, except in the Extracts of Photius, who 
liad perused them with care and satisfaction, cod. ccviii., ccxxv., ccxxvi.. 
ccxxvii., ccxxx., cclxxx. 

See the Life of John the Eleemosynary by his contemporary Leontius, 
bi.shop of Ncapolis in Cyprus, whose Greek text, either lost or hidden, is 
reflected in the Latin version of Baronius (a.d. 6io, No. 9, A.n. 620, No.' 81 . 
Pagi ( Critica,_ tom. ii. p. 763) and Fabrici'is ( 1 . v, c. ii, lorn. vii. p. 4S4) have 
iii-de some critir’'! observations. 
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holy predecessors, Athanasius, Cyril, and Dioscorus. Anathema to the 
tome of Leo and the synod of Chalcedon! Anathema to all wh(j embrace 
their creed! Anathema to them now and for evermore! Naked came 
1 out of my mother’s womb, naked shall I descend into the grave. Let 
those who love God follow me and seek their salvation.” After com- 
forting his brethren, he embarked for Constantinople, and sustained, in 
si.x successive interviews, the almost irresistible weight of the royal 
presence. His opinions were favourably entertained in the palace and 
the city; the influence of Theodora assured him a safe-conduct and 
honourable dismission; and he ended his days, though not on the throne, 
yet in the bosom of his native country. On the news of his death, Apol- 
linaris indecently feasted the nobles and the clergy; but his joy was 
checked by the intelligence of a new election; and while he enjoyed the 
wealth of Alexandria, his rivals reigned in the monasteries of Thebais, 
and were maintained'by the voluntary oblations of the people. A perpet- 
ual succession of patriarchs arose from the ashes (^f Theodosius; and the 
Monophysite churches of Syria and Egypt were united by the name of 
Jacobites and the communion of the faith. But the same faith, which 
has been confined to a narrow sect of the Syrians, was diffused over the 
mass of the Egyptian or Coptic nation, who almost unanimously rejected 
the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon. A thousand years were now clap.sed 
since Egypt had ceased to be a kingdom, since the contiucrors of Asia 
;ind Europe had trampled on the ready necks of a people whose ancient 
wisdom and power ascends beyond the records of history. The conflict 
of zeal and persecution rekindled some sparks of their national spirit. 
They abjured, with a foreign heresy, the manners and language of the 
Greeks: every Melchite, in their eyes, was a stranger, every Jacobite a 
citizen; the alliance of marriage, the offices of humanity, were condemned 
as a deadly sin; the natives renounced all allegiance to the emperor; and 
his orders, at a distance from Alexandria, wore obeyed only under the 
pressure of military force. A generous effort might have redeemed the 
religion and liberty of Egypt, and her six hundred monasteries might 
have poured forth their myriads of holy warriors, for whom death .should 
have no terrors, since life had no comfort or delight. Rut experience has 
proved the distinction of active and passive courage; the fanatic who 
endures without a groan the torture of the rack or the stake, would 
tremble and fly before the face of an armed enemy. The pusillanimous 
temper of the Egyptians could only hope for a change of masters; (he 
arms of Chosrocs depopulated tlie land, yet under his reign the Jacobites 
enjoyed a short and precarious respite. The victory of Heraclius re- 
newed and aggravated the persecution, and the patriarch again escaped 
from Alexandria to the desert. In his flight, Benjamin was encouraged 
by a voice which bade him expect, at the end of ten years, the aid of 
a for-elgn nation, marked like the Egyptians themselves with the ancient 
rile of circumcision. The character of these deliverers, and the nature 
of the deliverance, will be hereafter explained; and I shall step over 
the interval of eleven centuries to observe the present misery of the 
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Jacobites of Egypt. The populous city of Cairo affords a residence, or 
rather a shelter, for their indigent patriarch and a remnant of ten 
bishops; forty monasteries have survived the inroads of the Arabs; and 
the progress of servitude and apostacy has reduced the Coptic nation to 
the despicable number of twenty-five or thirty thousand families;”'* a 
race of illiterate beggars, whose only consolation is derived from the 
superior wretchedness of the Greek patriarch and his diminutive 
congregation.’"* 

VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel to the Ca;sars, or a slave to the 
Caliphs, still gloried in the filial obedience of the kings of Nubia and 
^Ethiopia. He repaid their homage by magnifying their greatness; and 
it was boldly asserted that they could bring into the field a hundred 
thousand horse, with an equal number of camels that their hand 
could pour or restrain the waters of the Nile;"*’ and the peace and 
plenty of Egypt was obtained, even in this world, by the intercession of 
the patriarch. In exile at Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to 
his patroness the conversion of the black nations of Nubia, from tlie 
tropic of Cancer to the confines of Abyssinia."*** Her design was sus- 
pected and emulated by the more orthodox emperor. The rival mis- 

‘“This number is taken from tlie curious Recherches sur les Egyptiens et 
Ics Chinois (tom. ii. p. 192, 193) ; and appears more probable than the 600,000 
ancient or 15,000 modern Copts of Gemelli Carreri. Cyril Lucar, the Prot- 
estant patriarch of Constantinople, laments that those heretics were ten times 
more numerous than his orthodo.x Greeks, ingeniously applying the iroXXoi kcv 
deKdSes Sevoiaro olpaxioio of Homer (Iliad, ii. 138), the most perfect expression 
of contempt (Fabric. Lux Evangelii, 740). _ • 

The history of the Copts, their religion, manners, etc., may be found in 
the Abbe Rcnauclot’s motley work, neither a translation nor an original; 
the ChrOnicon Orientale of Peter, a Jacobite; in the two versions of Abfaliam 
Ecchellensis, Paris, 1651; and John Simon Asseman, Venet. 1729. These 
annals descend no lower than the thirteenth century. The more recent ac- 
counts must he searched for in the travellers into Egypt, and the Nouveaux 
Mcmoircs des Missions du Levant. In the last century Joseph Abudaenus, 
a native of Clairo, published at Oxford, in thirty pages, a slight Historia 
Jacobitarum, 147, post. 150. 

’“About the year 737. See Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 221, 222; 
Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 99. 

“‘Ludolph. Hist. Afthiopic. et Comment. 1 . i. c. S; Renaudot, Hist. Patriareh. 
Alex. p. 480, etc. This opinion, introduced into Egypt and Europe by the 
artifice of die Copts, tlie pride of the Abyssinians, the fear and ignorance ' 
of the Turks and Arabs, has not even the semblance of truth. The rains 
of ^Ethiopia do not, in the increase, of the Nile, consult the will of the 
monarch. If the river approaches at Napa ta within three days’ journey of 
the Red Sea (see D’Anville’s. Maps), a canal that should divert its course 
would demand, and most probably surpass, the power of the Caisars, 

““The Abyssinians, who still preserve the features and olive complexion 
of the Arabs, afford a proof that two thousand years are not sufficient to 
change the colour of the human race. The Nubians, an African race, are 
pure negroes, as black as those of Senegal or Congo, with flat noses, thick 
lips, and woolly hair (Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. v. p. 117, 143, 144, 166, 
219, edit, in i2mo, Paris, 1769). The ancients beheld, without much attention, 
the extraordinary phenomenon which has exercised the philosophers and 
theolooians of modern times. 
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oionaries, a Melchite and a Jacobite, embarked at. the same time; but the 
empress, from a motive of love or fear, was more effectually obeyed; and 
the Catholic priest was detained by the president of Thel)ais, while the 
king of Nubia and his court were hastily baptised in the faith of Dins- 
corus. The tardy envt)y of Justinian was received and dismissed with 
honour; but when he accused tlie heresy and treason of the Egyptians, 
the negro convert was instructed to reply that he would never abandon 
Jiis brethren, the true believers, to the persecuting ministers of the synod 
of Chalcedon.'’"' Iluring several ages the bishops of Nubia were named 
and consecrated by the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria: as late as the 
twelfth century Christianity prevailed; and some rites, some ruins, are 
still visible in the savage towns of Sennaar and Dongola.’’'' But the 
Nubians at length executed their threats of returning to the worship of 
idols; the climate required the indulgence of polygamy, and they have 
finally preferred the triumph of the Koran to the abasement of the Cross. 

metaphysical religion may appear too refined for the capacity of the 
negro race: yet a black or a parrot might be taught to repeat the words 
of the Chalcedonian or Monophysite creed. 

Christianity was more deeply rooted in the Abyssinian empire; and, 
although the correspondence has been sometimes interrupted above 
seventy or a hundred years, the mother-church of Alexandria retains her 
I'olony in a slate of perpetual pupilage. Seven bishops once composed 
ihc Aitliiopic synod: had their number amounted to ten, tlioy might have 
elected an independent primate; and one of their kings was ambitious 
of promoting his brother to the ecclesiastical throne. But the event was 
fore.scen, the increase was denied; the episcopal office has been gradually 
confined to the almiia,'^'’ the head and author of the Abyssinian priest- 
hood; the patriarch supplies each vacancy with an Egyptian monk; and 
the character of a stranger appears more venerable in the eyes of the 
people, less dangerous in those of the monarch. In the sixth century, 
when the schism of ICgypl was confirmed, the rival chiefs, with their 
patrons Justinian and Theodora, strove to outstrip each other in the 
conquest of a remote and independent province. The industry of the 
empress was again victorious, and the pious Theodora has established in 
that sequestered church the faith and discipline of the Jacobites.^’'" 

““ Asseman. Itibliolh. Orient, tom. i. p. ,339. 

'“The Christianity of the Nubians, A.n. 1153, is attested hy the sheriff al 
Edrisi, falsely described under the name of the Nubian geographer _ tp. 18), 
who represents them as a nation of Jacobites. Tlie rays of historical light 
that twinkle in the history of Kcn.iudot (p. 178, 320-234, 281-280, 40s, 434i 
451, 464), are all previous to this era. Sec the modern slate in the Lettres 
Jtdifiantes (Reciieil, iv.) and Itusching (tom. i-x. p. iSn-iSOi par Bercnger). 

“’The abtina is improperly dignified by the Latins with the title of iiatriarch. 
The Abyssinians acknowledge only the four patriarclis, and their chief is no 
more than a metropolitan or nalinruil primate (Ludolph. Hist. AJtliiopic. et 
Comment. 1. iii. c. 7). The seven bishops of Itenaudot (p. SH). who existed 
A.i). ri3i, arc unknown to the historian. 

‘“I know not why Asseinamius (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 384) should 
call in question tliese probable missions of Theodora into Nubia and >Etliiopia. 
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Encompassed on all sides by the enemies of their religion, the ^Ethiopians 
slept near a thousand years, forgetful of the world, by whom they were 
forgotten. They were awakened by the Portuguese, who, turning the 
southern promontory of Africa, appeared in India and the Red Sea, as 
if they had descended through the air from a distant planet. In the 
first moinents of their interview, the subjects of Rome and Ale.xandria 
observed the resemblance rather than the difference of their faith; and 
each nation expected the most important benefits from an alliance with 
their Christian brethren. In their lonely situation the ALthiopians had 
almost relapsed into the savage life. Their vessels, which had traded to 
.Ceylon, scarcely presumed to navigate the rivers of Africa; the ruins of 
Axume were deserted, the nation was scattered in villages, and the em- 
peror, a pompous name, was content, both in peace and war, with the 
immovable residence of a camp. Conscious of their own indigence, the 
Abyssinians had formed the rational project of importing the arts and 
ingenuity of Europe;'’'” and their ambassadors at Rome and Lisbon were 
instructed to solicit a colony of smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, 
printers, surgeons, and physicians, for the use of their country. But the 
public danger soon called for the instant and effectual aid of arms and 
soldiers, to defend an unwarlUce people from the barbarians who ravaged 
the inland country, and the Turks and Arabs who advanced from the 
sea-coast in more formidable array. jEthiopia was saved by four hundred 
and fifty Portuguese, who displayed in the field the native valour of 
Europeans, and the artificial powers of tire musket and cannon. In a 
moment of terror the emperor had promised to reconcile himself and 
his subjects to the Catholic faith; a Latin patriarch represented the 
supremacy of the pope;’’-''® the empire, enlarged in a tenfold proportion, 
was supposed to contain more gold than the mines of America; and 
the wiidest hopes of avarice and zeal were built on the willing submission 
of the Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain had extorted were forsworn on the return of 
health. The Abyssinians still adhered with unshaken constancy to the 
Monophysite faith; their languid belief was inflamed by the exercise 
of dispute; they branded the Latins with the names of Arians and Nes- 
torians, and imputed the adoration oi jour gods to those who separated 
the two natures of Christ. Fremona, a place of worship, or rather of 


The aliElit notices of Abyssinia till the year 1500 are supplied by Renaudot 
(p. 336-341. 381, 382, 40s. 443 . etc., 452. AS6. 463 . 475 . 4®°’ S25> SS9-564I 

from the Coptic writers. The mind of Ludolphu.s was a perfect blank. 

“'Ludolpli. Hist. ALthiop. 1. iv. c. 5 . The most necessapr arts are now exer- 
cised bv the Jews, and the foreign trade is in the hands of the Amenians. 
What Gregory principally admired and envied was the industry of Europe 

artes ot opifii'ia, . , , _ , , 

Bermudez, whose relation, printed at Lishcn, i5o9» was translated 
into English by Purchas (Pilgrims, 1. vii. c. 7, p. ii49i etc.)i mo fr^ thence 
into French by La Croze (Christianistne d’Ethiopie, p. 92-265). The piece 
is curious : but the author may be suspected of deceiving Abyssinia, Rome, and 
Portugal. His title to the rank of patriarch is dark and doubtful (Ludolpn, 
Comment. No. loi, p. 47*3). 
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exile, was assigned to the Jesuit missionaries. Their skill in the liberal 
and mechanic arts, their theological learning, and the decency of their 
manners, inspired a barren esteem; hut they were not endowed with the 
gift of miracles,'"''’ and they vainly solicited a rcinfnrrement of European 
troops. The patience and dexterily of forty years at length obtained 
a more favourable audience, and two emperors of Abyssinia were per- 
suaded that Rome could insure the teinpf)ral and cverliisting happiness 
of her votaries. The first of these royal converts If'st his crown and his 
life; and the rebel army was sanctified by the ahuna, who hurled an 
anathema at the apostate and absolved his subjects from their oath of 
fidelity. The fate of Zadcnghel was revenged by the courage and fortune 
of Susneus, who ascended the throne under the name of Segued, and 
more vigorously prosecuted the pious enterprise of his kinsman. After 
the amusement of some unequal combats between the Jesuits and his 
illiterate priests, the emperor declared himself a proselyte to the synod 
of Chalcedon, presuming that his clergy and people Avould embrace with- 
out delay the religion of their prince. The liberty of choice was suc- 
ceeded by a law which imposed, under pain of death, the belief of the 
two natures of Christ: the Abyssinians were enjoined to work and to 
play on the Sabbalh; and Segued, in the face of Europe and Africa, re- 
nounced his connection with tlie Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, Alphonso 
Mendez, the Catholic patriarch of .(Ethiopia, acccijted, in the name of 
Urban VIII., the homage and abjuration of his penitent. “ I confess,” 
said the emperor on his knees, “ I confess that the pope is the vicar of 
Christ, the successor of St. Peter, and the sovereign of the world. To 
him I swear true obedience, and at his feet I offer my person and king- 
dom.” A similar oath was repeated by his son, his brother, the clergy, 
the nobles, and even the ladies of the court: the Latin patriarch was in- 
vested with honours and wealth; and his missionaries erected their 
churches or citadels in the most convenient stations of the empire. The 
Jesuits themselves deplore the fatal indiscretion of their chief, who forgot 
the mildness of the gospel and the policy of his order, to introduce with 
hasty violence the liturgy of Rome and the inquisition of Portugal. He 
condemned the ancient practice of circumcision, which health rather 
than superstition had first invented in the climate of ALthiopia."’“ A new 

“"Religio Roniana . . , nec precibus patrum nec tniraculis ab ipsi.s eilitis 
sulTfulciebatur, is the uncontradicled assurance of the devout emperor Susneus 
to his patriarch Mendez (Ludolph. Couimciit. No. 126, p. 529) ; and sticli as- 
surances should be preciously kept, as an antidote against any marvellous 
legends. 

”■*1 am aware how tender is the question of circumcision. Yet I will affirm, 
I. That the .Ethiopians have a physical reason for the circumcision of males, 
and even of females^ (Rcchcrchcs Philosophiqnes sur les Americains, tom. ii.). 
2 That it was practised in Ethiopia long before the introduction of Judaism 
or Christianity (Herodot. 1 . ii. c. 104; Marsham, Canon Chroii. p. 73, 73 )- 
“ Infantes circumcidunt ob coiisuctudinctn non ob Jitdaismttm,” says Gregoi'y 
the Abyssinian wiest (apud Fabric. Lux Christiana, p. 720). Yet, in the heat 
(jf dispute, the Portuguese were sometimes branded whh the name of uncir- 
cumcised (La Croze, p. 80; Ludolph, Hist, and Comment, 1 . iii, c. i). 
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baptism, a new ordination, was inflicted on the natives; and they 
trembled with horror when the most holy of the dead were torn from 
their graves, when the most illustrious of the living were excommunicated 
by a foreign priest. In the defence of their religion and liberty the 
Abysslnians rose in arms, with desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five 
rebellions were extinguished in the blood of the insurgents: two 
abunas were slain in battle; whole legions were slaughtered in the field, 
or suffocated in their caverns; and neither merit, nor rank, nor sex, could 
save from an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. But the victorious 
monarch was finally subdued by the constancy of the nation, of his 
mother, of his son, and of his most faithful friends. Segued listened to 
the voice of pity, of reason, perhaps of fear: and his edict of liberty of 
conscience instantly revealed the tyranny and weakness of the Jesuits. 
On the death of his father, Basilides expelled the Latin patriarch, and 
restored to the wishes of the nation the faith and discipline of Egypt. 
The Monophysite churches resounded with a song of triumph, “that 
the sheep of ASthiopia were now delivered from the hya:nas of the West ; ’* 
and the gates of that solitary realm were for ever shut against the arts, 
the science, and the fanaticism of Europe.^®^ 


CH.APTER XLVIII (641-1185 A.D.) 

Plan of the last tivo \(iiiarto\ Volumes — Succession and Characters of the 
Greek Emperors of Constantinople, from the Time of Hcraclins to the Latin 
Conquest 

I HAVE now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from Constantine to 
Heraclius, the regular series of the Roman emperors; and faithfully ex- 
posed the prosperous and adverse fortunes of their reigns. Five cen- 
turies of the decline and fall of the empire have already elapsed ; but a 
period of more than eight hundred years still separates me from the terra 
of my labours, the taldng of Constantinople by the Turks. Should I 
persevere in the same course, should 1 observe the same measure, a prolix 
and slender thread would be spun through many a volume, nor would the 
patient reader find an adequate reward of instruction or amusement. At 
every step, as we sink deeper in the decline and fall of the Eastern empire, 

‘"‘The three Protestant historians, Ludolphus (Hist. .Sthiopica, Francofurt. 
1681; Commentarius, 1O91; Relatio Nova, etc., 1693, in folio), Geddes (Church 
History of iEtliiopia, London, 1696, in 8vo), and La Croze (Hist, du Chris- 
tianisme d’Ethiopic ct d’Armenic, La Hayc, 1739, in i2mo), have drawn_ their 
principal materials from the Jesuits, especially from the General History 
of Tellez, published in Portuguese at Coimbra, 16S0. We might be surprised 
at their frankness; but their most flagitious vice, the spirit of persecution,' 
was in their eyes the most meritorious virtue. Ludolphus possessed some, 
though a slight, advantage from, the .®thiopic language, and the perspnal con- 
versation of Gregory, a free-spirited Abyssinian priest, whom he invited from 
Rome to the court of Saxe-Gotha. See the Theologia JEthiopica of Gregory, 
in Fab'ricius, Lux Evangelii, p, 716-7.34, 
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tlie annals of each succeeding reign would impose a more iingraleful and 
melancholy task. These annals must continue to repeat a tedious and 
uniform tiile of weakness and miseiy; the natural connection of causes 
and events would he broken by frequent and hasty transitions, and a 
minute accummulation of circumstances must destroy the light and 
effect of those general pictures which compose the use and ornament 
of a remote history, k’rom the time of Heraclius the Byzantine theatre 
is contracted and darkened: the line of empire, which had been defined 
by the laws of Justinian and the arms of Belisarius, recedes on all sides 
from our view; the Roman name, the proiier subject of our inquiries, is 
reduced to a narrow corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constan- 
tinople; and the fate of the Greek empire has been compared to that of 
the Rhine, which loses itself in the sands before its waters can mingle 
with the ocean. The scale of dominion is diminished to our view by 
the distance of time and place; nor is the loss of external splendour com- 
pensated by the nobler gifts of virtue and genius. In the last moments 
of her decay Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and populous 
than Athens at her most flourishing era, when a scanty sum of six 
thousand talents, or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, was 
possessed by twenty-one thousand male citizens of an adult age. But 
each of these citizens was a freeman who dared to assert the liberty of his 
thoughts, words, and actions; whose person and property were guarded 
i)y equal law; and who exercised his independent vote in the government 
of the republic. Their luunliers seem to be multiplied by the strong and 
various discriminations of character; under the shield of freedom, on the 
wings of emulation and vanity, each Athenian aspired to the level of the 
national dignity; from this commanding eminence some chosen spirits 
soared beyond the reach of a vulgar eye; and the chances of superior 
merit in a great and populous kingdom, as they are provcil by experience, 
would excuse the computation of imaginary millions. The territories of 
Athens, Sfiarta, and their allies, do not exceed a moderate province of 
France or England; but after the trophies of Salamis and Flatiea, they 
expand in our fancy to the gigantic size of Asia, which had been trampled 
under the feet of the victorious Greeks. But the subjects of the Byzan- 
tine empire, who assume and dishonour the names both of Greeks and 
Romans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, which arc neither 
softened by the weakness of humanity nor animated by the vigour of 
memorable crimes. The freemen of antiquity might repeat with generous 
enthusiasm the sentence of Homer, “ tliat on the first day of his servi- 
tude the captive is deprived of one half of his manly virtue.” But the 
poet had only seen the effects of civil or domestic slavery, nor could he 
foretell that the second moiety of manhood must be annihilated by the 
spiritual despotism, which shackles not only the actions but even the 
thoughts of die prostrate votary. By this double yoke the Greeks were 
oppressed upder the successors of Heraclius; the tyrant, a law of eternal 
justice, was degraded by the vices of his subjects; and on the throne, in 
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the camp, in the schools, we search, perhaps with fruitless diligence, the 
names and characters that may deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 
Nor are the defects of the subject compensated by the sldll and variety 
of the painters. Of a space of eight hundred years, the four lir.st cen- 
turies are overspread with a cloud interrupted by some faint and broken 
rays of historic light: in the lives of the emperors, from Maurice to 
Alexius, Basil the Macedonian has alone been the theme of a separate 
work; and the absence, or loss, or imperfection of contemporary evidence, 
must be poorly supplied by the doubtful authority of more recent com- 
pilers. The four last centuries are exempt from the reproach of penury: 
and with the Comnenian family the historic muse of Constantinople 
again revives, but her apparel is gaudy, her motions are without elegance 
or grace. A succession of priests, or courtiers, treads in each other’s 
footsteps in the same path of servitude and superstition: their views 
are narrow, their judgment is feeble or corrupt : and we close the volume 
of copious barrenness, still ignorant of the causes of events, the charac- 
ters of the actors, and the manners of the times, which they celebrate or 
deplore. The observation which has been applied to a man may be 
extended to a whole people, that the energy of the sword is communicated 
to the pen; and it will be found by experience that the tone of history 
will rise or fall with the spirit of the age. 

From these considerations I should have abandoned without regret 
the Greek slaves and their servile historians, had I not reflected that the 
fate of the Byzantine monarchy is passively connected with the most 
splendid and important revolutions which have changed the state of the 
world. The space of the lost provinces was immediately replenished with 
new colonies and rising kingdoms: the active virtues of peace and war 
deserted from the vanquished to the victorious nations; and it is in 
fheir origin and conquests, in their religion and government, that we must 
explore the causes and effects of the decline and fall of the Eastern 
empire. Nor will this scope of narrative, the riches and variety of these 
materials, be incompatible with the unity of desjlgn and composition. 
As, in his daily prayers, the Musulman of Fez or Delhi still turns hi; 
face towards the temple of hlecca, the historian’s eye shall be always 
fixed on the city of Constantinople. The excursive line may embrace the 
wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but the circle will be ultimately reduced 
to the decreasing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle I shall now establish the plan of the last two volume.; 
of the present work. The first chapter will contain, in a regular series, 
the emperors who reigned at Constantinople during a period of six 
hundred years, from the days of Heraclius to the Latin conquest; a 
rapid abstract, which may be supported by a general appeal to the order 
and text of the original historians. In this introduction I shall confine 
myself to the revolutions of the throne, the succession of families, the 
personal characters of the Greek princes, the mode of their life and 
death, the maxims and influence of their domestic government, and the 
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tendency of their reign to accelerate or suspend the downfall of the 
Eastern empire. Such a chronologiail review will serve to illustrate the 
various argument of the subsequent cJiapters; and each circumstance 
of the eventful story of the barbarians will adapt itself in a proper place 
to (he Byzantine annals. The internal state of the empire, and the dan- 
gerous here.sy of the Paulicians, which shook the East and enlightened the 
West, will be the subject of two seiiaratc chapters; but these inquiries 
must be postponed till our farther progress shall have opened the view 
of the world in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian era. After 
this foundation of Byzantine history, the following nations will pass 
Ix'fore our eyes, and each will occupy the sptico to which it may be en- 
titled by greatness or merit, or the degree of connection with the Roman 
world and the jjresent age. I. The Ekanks; a general appellation which 
includes all the barbarians of E'rance, Italy, and Germany, who were 
united by the sword and sceptre of Charlemagne. The persecution of 
images and their votaries separated Rome and Italy from the Byzantine 
throne, and prepared the restoration of the Roman empire in the West. 
II. The Arabs or Saracens. Three ample chapters will be devoted 
to this curious and interesting object. In the first, after a picture of 
the country and its inhabitants, I shall investigate the character of 
Mohammed; the character, religion, and success of the prophet. In the 
.second I shall lead the Arabs to the conquest of Syria, Egypt, and 
Africa, the provinces of the Roman empire; nor can I check their vic- 
torious career till they have overthrown the monarchies of Persia and 
Spain. In the third 1 shall inquire how Constantinople and Europe were 
saved by the luxury and arts, the division and decay, of the empire of 
the caliphs. A single chapter will include. III. The Buloauians, IV. 
Hungarians, and V. Russians, who assaulted by sea or by land the 
provinces and the capital; but the last of these, .so important in their 
present greatness, will excite some curiosity in their origin and infancy. 
VI. The Normans; or rather the private adventurers of that warlike 
people, who founded a powerful kingdom in Apulia and Sicily, shook 
the throne of Constantinople, displayed the trophies of chivaliy, and 
almost realised the wonders of romance. VH. The Latins; the sub- 
jects of the pope, the nations of the West, who enlisted under the banner 
of the cross for the recovery or relief of the holy sepulchre. The Greek 
emperors were terrified and preserved by the myriads of pilgrims who 
marched to Jerusalem with Godfrey of Bouillon and the peers of Chris- 
tendom. The second and third crusades trod in the footsteps of the 
first: Asia and Europe were mingled in a sacred war of two hundred 
years; and the Christian powers were bravely resisted and finally ex- 
pelled liy Saladin and the Mainalukcs of Egypt. In these memorable 
crusades a fleet and army of French and Venetians were diverted from 
Syria lo the Thracian Bosphorus: they assaulted the capital, they sub- 
verted the Greek monarchy: and a dynasty of Latin princes was seated 
near threescore years on the throne of Constantine. VTIL The Greeks 
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themselves, during this period of captivity and exile, must be considered 
as a foreign nation; the enemies, and again the sovereigns of Constan- 
tinople. Misfortune had rekindled a spark of national virtue; and the 
Imperial series may be continued with some dignity from their restora- 
tion to the Turkish conquest. IX. The Moouls and T.aktaes. By the 
arms of Zingis and his descendants the globe was shaken from China to 
Poland and Greece: the sultan.s were overthrown; the caliphs fell, and 
the Cssars trembled on their throne. The victories of Timour suspended 
above fifty years the final ruin of the Byzantine empire. X. I have al- 
ready noticed the first appearance of the Turks; and the names of the 
fathers, of Sdjuk and Othman, discriminate the two successive dynas- 
ties of the nation which emerged in the eleventh century from the 
Scythian wilderness. The former established a potent and splendid 
kingdom from the banks of the Oxus to Antioch and Nice; and the first 
crusade was provoked by the violation of Jerusalem and the danger of 
Constantinople. From a humble origin the Ottomans arose the scourge 
and terror of Christendom. Constantinople was besieged and taken by 
Mohammed II., and his triumph annihilates the remnant, the image, 
the title, of the Roman empire in the East. The schism of the Greeks 
will be connected with their last calamities and the restoration of learn- 
ing in the Western world. I shall return from the captivity of the new 
to the ruins of ancient Rome; and the venerable name, the interesting 
theme, will shed a ray of glory on the conclusion of my labours. 

The emperor Heraclius had punished a tyrant and ascended his throne; 
and the memory of his reign is perpetuated by the transient conquest 
and irreparable loss of the Eastern provinces. After the death of 
Eudocia, his first wife, he disobeyed the patriarch and violated the 
laws by his second marriage with his niece- Martina; and the supersti- 
tion of the Greeks beheld the judgment of Heaven in the diseases of the 
father and the deformity of his offspring. But the opinion of an illegiti- 
mate birth is sufficient to distract the choice and loosen the obedience 
of the people; the ambition of Martina was quickened by maternal love, 
and perhaps by the envy of a stepmother; and the aged husband was 
too feeble to withstand the arts of conjugal allurements. Constantine, 
his eldest son, enjoyed in a mature age the title of Augustus; but the 
weakness of his constitution required a colleague and a guar^an, and 
he yielded with secret reluctance to the partition of the empire. The 
senate was summoned to the palace to ratify or attest the association of 
Heracleonas, the son of Martina: the imposition of the diadem was 
consecrated by the prayer and blessing of the patriarch; the senators 
and patricians adored the majesty of the great emperor and the partners 
of his reign; and as soon as the doors were thrown open they were hailed 
by the tumultuary but important voice of the soldiers. After an interval 
of five months the pompous ceremonies which formed the essence of diR 
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Hj'zantine state were celebrated in the cathedral and the hippodrome: 
the concord of the royal brothers was affectedly displayed by the younger 
leaning on the arm of the elder; and the name of Martina was mingled 
in the reluctant or venal acclamations of the people. Hcraclius survived 
this association about two years; his last testimony declared his two 
sons the eriual heirs of the Eastern empire, and commanded them to 
honour his widow Martina as their mother and their sovereign. 

When Martina first aiJpcared on the throne with the name and attri- 
butes of royalty, she was checked by a firm, though respectful, opposi- 
tion; and the dying embers of freedom were kindled by the breath of 
superstitious prcjuclicc. “We reverence,” exclaimed the voice of a 
citizen, “ we reverence the mother of our princes; but to those princes 
alone our obedience is due; and Constantine, the elder emperor, is of an 
age to sustain, in his own hands, the weight of the scejitre. Your sex 
is excluded by nature from the toils of government. How could you 
combat, how could you answer, the barbarians who, with hostile or 
friendly intentions, may approach the royal city? May Heaven avert 
from the Roman republic this national disgrace, which would provoke 
the patience of the slaves of 1’er.sia! ” Martina descended from the 
throne with indignation, and sought a refuge in the female apartment 
of the palace. 'I'hc reign of Constantine the Third lasted only one 
liundrcd and three days: he expired in the thirlicLh year of his age, and, 
allhough his life had been a long malady, a belief was cntcrlained that 
poison had liecn the means, and his cruel stcpmollicr the author, of his 
untimely fate. Martina reaped indceil the harvest of his death, and 
assumed the government in the name of the surviving emperor; but the 
incestuous widow of Hcraclius was universally abhorred; the jealousy 
of the people was awakened, and the two orphans whom Constantine had 
left became the objects of the public care. It was in vain that the son 
of Martina, who was no more than fifteen years of age, was taught to 
declare himself the guardian of his nephews, one of whom he hatl pre- 
.sented at the baptismal font: it was in vain that he swore on the wood 
of the true cross to defend them against all their enemies. On his 
deathbed the late emperor had despatched a trusty servant to arm the 
troojjs and provinces of the East in the defence of his helpless children: 
the eloquence and liberality of Valentin had been successful, and from 
his camp of Chalcedon he boldly demanded the punishment of the 
assassins,, and the restoration of the lawful heir. The licence of the 
soldiers, who devoured the grapes and drank the wine of their Asiatic 
vineyards, provoked the citizens of Constantinople against the domestic 
authors of their calamities, and the dome of St. Sophia re-echoed, not 
with prayers and hymns, but with the clamours and imprecations of an 
enraged multitude. At their imperious command Heraclcona.s appeared 
in the pulpit with the eldest of the royal orphans; Constans alone was 
saluted as emperor of the Romans, and a crown of gold, which had been 
taken from the tomb of Hcraclius, was placed on his head, with the 
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solemn benediction of the patriarch. But, in the tumult of joy and in- 
dignation, the church was pillaged, the sanctuary was polluted by a 
promiscuous crowd of Jews and barbarians; and the Monothelite 
Pyrrhus, a creature of the empress, after dropping a protestation on 
the altar, escaped by a prudent flight from the zeal of the Catholics. 
A more serious and bloody task was reserved for the senate, who derived 
a temporary strength from the consent of the soldiers and people. The 
spirit of Roman freedom revived the ancient and awful- examples of 
the judgment of tyrants, and the Imperial culprits were deposed and 
condemned as the authors of the death of Constantine. But the severity 
of the conscript fathers was stained by the indiscriminate punishment 
of the innocent and the guilty: Martina and Heracleonas were sentenced 
to the amputation, the former of her tongue, the latter of his nose; and 
after this cruel execution they consumed the remainder of their days in 
exile and oblivion. The Greeks who were capable of reflection might find 
some consolation for their servitude by observing the abuse of power 
when it was lodged for a moment in the hands of an aristocracy. 

We shall imagine ourselves transported five hundred years back- 
wards to the age of the Antonlnes if we listen to the oration which Con- 
stans II. pronounced in the twelfth year of his age before the Byzantine 
senate. After returning his thanks for the just punishment of the as- 
sassins who had intercepted the fairest hopes of his father’s reign, “ By 
the divine Providence,” said the young emperor, “and by your 
righteous decree, Martina and her incestuous progeny have been cast 
headlong from the throne. Your majesty and wisdom have prevented 
the Roman state from degenerating into lawless tyranny. I therefore 
e.xhort and beseech you to stand forth as tlie counsellors and judges 
of the common safety.” The senators were gratified by the respectful 
address and liberal donative of tlieir sovereign; but these servile Greeks 
were unworthy and regardless of freedom; and in his mind the lesson 
of an hour was quickly erased by the prejudices of the age and the habits 
of despotism. He retained only a jealous fear lest the senate or people 
should one day invade the right of primogeniture, and seat his brother 
Theodosius on an equal throne. By the imposition of holy orders, the 
grandson of Heraclius was disqualified for the purple; but this ceremony, 
which seemed to profane the sacraments of the church, was insufficient 
to appease the suspicions of the tyrant, and the deaffi of the deacon 
Theodosius could alone expiate the crime of his royal birth. His mur- 
der was avenged by the imprecations of the people, and the assassin, in 
the fulness of power, was driven from his capital into voluntary and 
perpetual exile. Constans embarked for Greece; and, as if he meant to 
retort the abhorrence which he deserved, he is said, from the imperial 
galley, to have spit against the walls of his native city. After passing 
the winter at Athens, he sailed to Tarentum in Italy, visited Rome, ^d 
concluded a long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine by fixing 
his residence at Syracuse. But if Constans could fly from bis people, he 
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could not fly rrom himself. 'I'he remorse of his conscience created a 
phantom who pursued him by land and sea, by clay and by night ; and 
the visionary Theodosius, presenling to his lips a cup of blood, said, or 
seemed to say, “ Drink, brother, drink ” — a sure emblem of the aggra- 
vation of his guilt, since he had received from the hands of the deacon 
the mystic cup of the blood of Christ. Odious to himself and to man- 
kind, Constans pcri.shed by domestic, perhaps by episcopal, Lreasion in 
the capital of Sicily. A servant who waited in the hath, after pouring 
warm water on his head, struck him violently with the vase. He fell, 
stunned by the blow and suffocated by the water; and his attendants, 
who wondered at the tedious delay, beheld with indifference the corpse 
of their lifeless emperor. The troops of Sicily invested with the purple 
an obscure youth, whose inimitable beauty eluded, and it might easily 
elude, the declining art of the painters and sculptors of the age. 

Constans had left in (he Byzantine palace three sons, the eldest of 
whom had been clothed in his infancy with the purple. When the 
father summoned them to attend his person in Sicily, these precious 
hostages were detained by the tJreeks, and a firm refusal informed him 
that they were the children of the state. The news of his murder was 
conveyed with almost supernatural speed from Syracuse to Coaslan- 
tinople; and Constantine, the eldest of his sons, inherited his throne 
w'ithout being the heir of the public hatred. His subjects contributed 
with zeal and alacrity (o chastise the guilt and presumption of a province 
which had usurped the rights of tlie senate and people; the young 
emperor sailed from the Hellespont with a powerful fleet, and the legions 
of Rome and Carthage were assembled under his standard in the harbour 
of Syracuse. The defeat of tlic Sicilian tyrant was easy, his punishment 
just, and his beauteous head wa.s exposed in the hippodrome; but I 
cannot applaud the clemency of a prince who, among a crowd of victims, 
condemned the son of a patrician for deploring with some bitterness the 
exeaition of a virtuous father. The youth was castrated: he survived 
the operation, and the memory of tliis indecent cruelty is preserved by 
the elevation of Germanus to the rank of a patriarch and saint. After 
pouring this bloody libation on his father’s tomb, Constantine returned 
to his capital; and the growth of his young beard during the Sicilian 
voyage was announced, by the familiar surname of Pogonatus, to the 
Grecian world. But his reign, like that of his predecessor, was stained 
with fraternal discord. On his two brothers, Hcraclius and Tiberius, he 
had bestowed the title of Augustus — ^an empty title, for they continued to 
languish, without trust or power, in the solitude of the palace. At 
their secret instigation the troops of the Anatolian theme or province 
approached the city on the Asiatic side, demanded for tlic royal brothers 
the partition or exercise of sovereignty, and supported their seditious 
claim by a theological argument. They were Christians, they cried, 
and orthodox Catholics, the sincere votaries of the holy and undivided 
Trinity. Since there are three equal persons in heaven, it is reasonable 
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there should be three equal persons upon earth. The emperor invited 
these learned divines to a friendly conference, in which they might 
propose their arguments to the senate: they obeyed the summons, but 
the prospect of their bodies h.anging on the gibbet in the suburb of 
Galata reconciled their companions to the unity of the reign of Con- 
stantine. He pardoned his bi'others, and their names were still pro- 
nounced in the public acclamations; but on the repetition or suspicion of 
a similar offence, the obnoxious princes were deprived of their titles 
and noses, in the presence of the Catholic bishops who were assembled 
at Constantinople in the sixth general synod. In the close of his life 
Pogonatus was anxious only to establish the right of primogeniture: the 
heir of his two sons, Justinian and Heraclius, was offered on the shrine 
of St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual adoption by the pope; but the 
elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus, and the assurance of 
the empire. 

Alter the decease of his father the inheritance of the Roman world 
devolved to Justinian II.; and the name of a triumphant lawgiver was 
dishonoured by the vices of a boy, who imitated his namesake only in 
the expensive luxury of building. His passions were strong; his under- 
standing was feeble; and he was intoxicated with a foolish pride that his 
birth had given him the command of millions, of whom the smallest 
community would not have chosen him for their local magistrate. His 
favourite ministers were two beings the least susceptible of human 
sympathy, a eunuch and a monk; to the one he abandoned the palace, 
to the other the finances; the former corrected the emperor’s mother 
with a scourge, the latter suspended the insolvent tributaries, with their 
heads downwards, over a slow and smoky fire. Since the days of Corn- 
modus and Caracalla the cruelty of the Roman princes had most com- 
monly been the effect of their fear; but Justinian, who possessed some 
vigour of character, enjoyed the suSerings, and braved the revenge, of 
his subjects about ten years, till the measure was full of his crimes and 
of their patience. In a dark dungeon Leontius, a general of reputation, 
had groaned above three years, with some of the noblest and most de- 
serving of the patricians: he was suddenly drawn forth to assume the 
government of Greece; and this promotion of an injured man was a mark 
of the contempt rather than of the confidence of his prince. As he was 
followed to the port by the kind offices of his friends, Leontius observed, 
with a sigh, that he was a victim adorned for sacrifice, and that inevitable 
death would pursue his footsteps. They ventured to reply that glory 
and empire might be the recompence of a generous resolution, that every 
order of men abhorred the ireign of a monster, and that the hands of two 
hundred thousand patriots expected only the voice of a leader. The 
night was chosen for thdr deliverance; and in the first effort of the con- 
spirators the pra:fect was slain and the prisoiis were, forced open: the 
emissaries of Leontius proclaimed in every street, " Christians, to St. 
Sophia! ” and the seasonable text of the patriarch, “ This is the day of 
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the Lord! ” was the prelude of an inflanimatory sermon. From the 
church the people adjourned to the hippodrome: Justinian, in whose 
cause not a sword had been drawn, was drafifted before these tumultuary 
judges, and their clamours demanded the instant death of the tyrant. 
But Leontius, who was already clothed with the purple, cast an eye of 
pity on the ]n-ostrale son of his own benefactor and of so many emi)erors. 
The life of Justinian was spared; the amputation of his nose, perhatjs 
of his tongue, was imperfectly performed: the happy llc.xibility of the 
Greek language could impose the name of Rhinotmelus; and the muti- 
lated tyrant was banished to Chersona: in Crim-Tartary, a lonely settle- 
ment, where corn, wine, and oil were imported as foreign luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian wilderness Justinian still cherished the 
pride of his birth, and the hope of his restoration. After three years’ 
exile, he received the pleasing intelligence that his injury was avenged 
by a second revolution, and that Leontius in his turn had Iieen dethroned 
and mutilated by the rebel Apsimar, who assumed the more resiiectable 
name of Tiberius. Biit the claim of lineal succession was still formidable 
to a plebeian usurper; and his jetiloasy was stimulated by the complaints 
and charges of the Chersonites, who beheld the vices of the tyrant in 
the spirit of the exile. Witli a band of followers, attachofl to his person 
by common hope or common desi>air, Justinian lied from the inhospitable 
shore to the horde of the Chozars, who intdied their tents between the 
Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan entertained with piety and respect 
the royal suppliant: Phanagoria, once an opulent city, on the Asiatic: 
side of the lake Mceotis, was assigned for his residence; and every Roman 
prejudice was stifled in his marriage with the sister of the barbarian, who 
seems, however, from the name of Theodora, to have received the 
sacrament of baptism. But (he faithless Chozar was soon tempted by 
the gold of Constantinople: and had not the design been revealed by 
the conjugal love of Theodora, her husband must have been assassinated 
or betrayed into the power of his enemies. After strangling, with his own 
hands, the two emissaries of the khan, Justinian sent back his wife to 
her brother, and embarked on the Euxine in search of new and more, 
faithful allies. His vessel was assaulted by a violent tempest; and one 
of his pious companions advised him to deserve the mercy of God by a 
vow of general forgiveness if he should be restored to the throne. “ Of 
forgiveness? ” replied the intrepid tyrant: “ may 1 perish this instant — • 
may the Almighty whelm me in the waves, if I consent to spare a single 
head of my enemies! ” He survived this impious menace, sailed into 
the mouth of the Danube, trusted his person in the royal village of the 
Bulgarians, and purchased the aid of Tcrbelis, a pagan conqueror, by 
the promise of his daughter, and a fair partition of the treasures of the 
empire. The Bulgarian kingdom extended to- the confines of Thrace; 
and the two princes besieged Constantinople at the head of fifteen thou- 
sand horse. Apsimar was dismayed by the sudden and hostile apparition 
of his rival, whose head had been promised bv the Chozar, and of whose 
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evasion he was yet ignorant. After an absence of ten years the crimes 
of Justinian were faintly remembered, and the birth and misfortunes of 
their hereditary sovereign excited the pity of the multitude, ever dis- 
contented with the ruling powers; and by the active diligence of his afl- 
herents he was introduced into the city and palace of Constantine. 

Tn rewarding his allies, and recalling his wife, Justinian displayed 
some sense of honour and gratitude; and Terbelis retired, after sweeping 
away a heap of gold coin which he measured witli his Sej’-thian whip. 
But never was vow more religiously performed than the sacred oath 
of revenge which he had sworn amidst the storms of the Euxine. The 
two usurpers, for I must reserve the name of tyrant for the conqueror, 
were dragged into the hippodrome, the one from his prison, the other 
from his palace. Before their execution Leontius and Apsimar were cast 
prostrate in chains beneath the throne of the emperor; and Justinian, 
planting a foot on each of their necks, contemplated above an hour the 
chariot-race, while the inconstant people shouted, in the words of the 
Psalmist, " Thou shalt trample on the asp and basilisk, and on the lion 
and dragon shalt thou set thy foot! ” The universal defection which 
he had once experienced might provoke him to repeat the wish of 
t'aligula, that the Roman people had but one head. Yet I shall presume 
to observe that such a wish is unworthy of an ingenious tyrant, since 
his revenge and cruelty would have been e.xtinguished by a single blow, 
instead of the slow variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted on the 
victims of his anger. His pleasures were inexhaustible: neither private 
virtue nor public service could expiate the guilt of active, or even passive, 
obedience to an established government; and, during the six years of 
his new reign, he Considered the axe, the cord, and the rack as the only 
iiislruinents of royalty. But his most implacable hatred was pointed 
against the Chersonites, who had insulted his exile and violated the laws 
of ho.spitality. Their remote situation afforded some means of defence, 
or at least of escape; and a grievous tax was imposed on Constantinople 
to supply the preparations of a fleet and army. “ All are guilty, and all 
must perish,” was the mandate of Justinian; and the bloody execution 
was intrusted to his favourite Stephen, who was recommended by the 
epithet of the Savage. Yet even tlie savage Stephen imperfectly ac- 
complished tlie intentions of his sovereign. The slowness of his attack 
allowed the greater part of, the inhabitants to withdraw into the country; 
and the minister of vengeance contented himself with reducing the youth 
of both sexes to a state of servitude, with roasting alive seven of the 
principal citizens, with drowning twenty in the sea, and with reserving 
forty-two in chains to receive their doom from the mouth of the emperor. 
In their return the fleet was driven on the rodty shores of Anatolia; and 
Justinian applauded the obedience of the Euxine, which had involved so 
many thousands of his subjects and enemies in a common shipwreck: 
but the tyrant was still. insatiate of blood; and a second expedition was 
commanded to extirpate the remains of the proscribed colony. In thfl 
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short interval tlie Chersonitcs had returned to their city, and were pre- 
pared to die in arms; the khan of the (Thozars had renounced the cause 
of his odious brother; the exiles of every province were assembled in 
I'aiiris; and Bardanes, under the name of Philii)picus, was invested with 
the purple. The Imperial troops, unwillinp and unable to perpetrate 
the revenge of Justinian, escaped his displeasure l)y abjuring his alle- 
giance; the llect, under their new sovereign, steered Iiack a more aus- 
picious course to the harbours of Sinope and Constantinople; and every 
longue was prompt to pronounce, every hand to execute, the death of the 
tyrant. Doslitute of friends, he was "deserted by his barbarian guards; 
and the stroke of the assassin was praised as an act of patriotism and 
Roman virtue. His son Tiljcrius had taken refuge in a church; his aged 
grandmother guarded the door; and the innocent youth, suspending 
round his neck the most formidable relics, embraced with one hand the 
altar, with the oilier the wood of the true cross. But the popular fury 
that dares to trample on superstition, is deaf to the cries of humanity; 
and the race of Heraclius was extinguished after a reign of one hundred 
years. 

Between the fall of the Heraclian and the vise of the Tsaurian dynasty, 
a short interval of six years is divided into three reigns. Bardanes, or 
Philippicus, was hailed at Constantinople as a hero who had delivered his 
country from a tyrant; and he might taste some moments of happiness 
in the first transports of sincere and universal joy. Justinian had left 
behind him an ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine; but this 
useful fund was soon and idly dissipated by his successor. On llic 
festival of his birthday Philippicus entertained the multitude with the 
games of the hippodrome; from thence he paraded through the streets 
with a thousand banners and a thousand trumpets; refreshed himself in 
the baths of Zeuxippus, and, returning to the palace, entertained his 
nobles with a sumptuous banquet. At the meridian hour he withdrew 
to his chamber, intoxicated with flattery and wine, and forgetful that 
his example had made every subject ambitious, and that every ambitious 
.subject was his secret enemy. Some bold conspirators introduced them- 
selves in the disorder of the feast; and the slumbering monarch was 
surprised, bound, blinded, and deposed, before be was sensible of his 
danger. Yet the traitors were deprived of their reward; and the free 
voice of the senate and people promoted Artemius from the office of 
secretary to that of emperor; he assumed the title of Anastasius the 
wSecond, and displayed in a short and troubled reign the virtues both of 
peace and war. But after the extinction of the Imperial line the rule 
of obedience was violated, and every cliange diffused the seeds of new 
revolutions. In a mutiny of the fleet an obscure and reluctant officer 
of the revenue was forcibly invested with the purple; after some months 
of a naval war, Anastasius resigned the sceptre; and the conqueror, 
Theodosius the Third, submitted in his turn to the superior ascendant 
of Leo, the general and emperor of the Oriental troops. His two pred- 
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ecessors were permitted to embrace the ecclesiastical profession; the 
restless impatience of Anastasius templed him to risk and to lose his 
life in a treasonable enterprise; but the last days of Theodosius were 
honourable and secure. The single sublime word, “ health,” which he 
inscribed on his tomb, expresses the confidence of philosophy or religion; 
and the fame of his miracles was long preserved among the people of 
Ephesus. This convenient shelter of the church might sometimes impose 
a lesson of clemency; but it may be questioned whether it is for the 
public interest to diminsh the perils of unsuccessful ambition. 

I have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant; T shall briefly represent the 
founder of a new dynasty,^ who is known to posterity by the invectives 
of his enemies, and whose public and private life is involved in the 
ecclesiastical story of the Iconoclasts.- Yet in spite of the clamours of 
superstition, a favourable prejudice for the character of Leo the Isaurian “ 

‘ [With Iho reiKu of Leo 111. Mr. Finlay’s History of the Bysantiiie Empire 
commences— a very valuable work. — 0. S.] 

“Genealogy of the Isaurian dynasty; — 

Leo nf. Imp, ob. a.d. 741. 

Irene, = Consta-vtinus V. Copeonvmus, = Eudocia. 
d. of the Khan I Imii. ob. 775. I 

of the Chazars. I 


Christo- Nicetas. Eudoxus. Anthimus, 
phorus. 

»«. Irene, an 
Athenian. 

Maria = Constamtinus VI. = Theodata. 

Imp. deposed 797, 
but his mother Irene 
reigned till 802. 

Euphrosyne, ■ • Leo. 

m. Michael II. — S. 

“ [Though Leo is generally called an Isaurian, he was born at Gennanicia, 
a city of Armenia Minor, in the mountains near the borders of Cappadocia 
and Syria. The family of Leo was a foreign one, and Finlay in his Bypantine 
Jiiiipire observes that he was probably called an Isaurian because the Isaurians 
.'ippear to have been the subjects of the empire who had retained the greatest 
share of their original nationality. 

A strange circumstance must be noted here, that the dates of forty-seven 
years in the eighth century from 726-7^ to 773-4 are a year wrong. _ The Anni 
Mtmdi and the indictions, as Bury points out {Later Roman Empire, vol. ii. 
423-7), do not correspond. The professor very cogently concluded from an 
investigation of the whole circumstances of the case, that Leo III. had packed 
two indictions into one year of twelve months, for the purpose of raising 
a double capitation tax, and that nearly fifty years later Constantine V, spread 
one indiction over two years (A.n, 772-4), so restoring the correspondence 
between Anni Mundi and Indictions, according to the previous method of 
computation. This reasoning was confirmed to Prof. Bury , by one fact, 
the eclipse of the sun noticed by Theophanes under a.m. 6232, on Friday, 


Leo IV. Nicc- 
fChazarus), phorus. 
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may be reasonably drawn from the obscurity of his l)irlh and the dura- 
tion of his reign. — I. In an age of manly spirit the prospect of an Im- 
perial reward would have kindled every energy of the mind, and produced 
a crowd of competitors as deserving as they were desirous to reign. Even 
in the corruption and debility of the modcru tlrceks the elevation of a 
plebeian from the last to the first rank cf society supiioscs some quali- 
fications £ibovc the level of the multitude, lie would prob;ibly be igno- 
rant and disdainful of speculative science; and, in the pursuit of fortune, 
he might absolve himself from the obligations of benevolence and justice; 
but to his character wc may ascribe the useful virtues of prudence and 
fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and the important art of gaining 
their confidence and directing their passions. It is .igrecd that Leo was 
a native of Isauria, and that Conon w;is his primitive name. The 
writers, whose awkward satire is praise, descrilie him as an itinerant 
l)edlar, who drove an iiss with some paltry merchandise to the country 
fiurs; and foolishly relate that he met on the road some Jewish fortunc- 
lellcrs, who promised him the Roman cni]jirc, on condition that he should 
<il)()lish the worship of idols. A more ])rol):ible account relates the 
migration of his father from Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exercised 
the lucrative trade of a grazier; and he must have acquired considerable 
wealth, since the first introduction of his son was procured by a supply 
of five hundred sheep to the Imperial camp. His first service was in the 
guards of Justinian, where he soon attracted the notice, and by degrees 
the jealousy, of the tyrant. Ilis valour and dexterity were conspicuous 
in the Colchian war: front Antistasius he received the command of the 
Anatolian legions, and by the suffrage of the soldiers he was raised to the 
empire with the general applause of the Roman world. — 11. In this 
dangerous elevation Leo the Third supported himself against the envy 
of his equals, the discontent of a jtowerful faction, ami the assaults of his 
foreign and domestic enemle.s. The Catholics, who accuse his religious 
innovations, are obliged to confc.ss that they were undertiiken with 
temper and conducted with firmness. Their silence re.specls the wisdom 
of his administration and the purity of his nuinners. After a reign of 
twenty- four years he peaceably tmpired in the palace of Constantinople; 
and the purple which he had acquired was transmitted by tlio right of 
inheritance to the third generation.'^ 

In a long reign of thirty-four years the son and successor of Leo, 

Augii.st IS, dearly tlie annular fdiii.se of a.i>. 760 on that day tif the month 
and week. The received chronology would imply that the eclipse took place 
in A.ii. 761, August IS, hut aslronumy assures us that there was no eclipse 
on that clay, nor was the day l’riday.--(J. S.| 

' [Dui-ing the latter part of the reign of Leo X., llic hosliUtics of the Sara- 
cens, who invested a Perganieni.'in, named Tihcriiis, with the purple, and 
proclaimed him as the son of Justinian, and an earlliquake which destroyed 
the walls of Constantinople, compelled Leo greatly to increase the burden 
of taxation on his subjects. A twelfth was exacted in addition to cver.v aureus 
{viiuirfia) as a wall-tax. C£. Theophanes; Selilosscr, Gcscliichte dcr liUder- 
slurmendcn Kaiser, p. 107. — O, S.l 
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Constantine the Fifth, surnamed Copronymus, attacked with less tem- 
perate zeal the images or idols of the church/’ Their votaries have 
exhausted the bitterness of religious gall in their portrait of this spotted 
panther, this antichrist, this flying dragon of the serpent’s seed, win 
surpassed the vices of Elagabalus and Nero. His reign was a long 
butchery of whatever was most noble, or holy, or innocent, in his em- 
pire. In person, the emperor assisted at the execution of his victims, 
surveyed their agonies, listened to their groans, and indulged, without 
satiating, his appetite for blood: a plate of noses was accepted as a 
grateful offering, and his domestics were often scourged or mutilated by 
the royal hand. His surname was derived from his pollution of his 
Ijaptismal font. The infant might be excused; but the manly pleasures 
of Copronymus degraded him below the level of a brute; his lust con- 
founded the eternal distinction of sex and species, and he seemed to 
extract some unnatural delight from the objects most offensive to 
human sense. In his religion the Iconoclast was a Heretic, a Jew, a 
jMohammedan, a Pagan, and an Atheist; and his belief of an invisible 
power could be discovered only in his magic rites, human victims, and 
nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and tlie demons of antiquity. His life 
w'as stained with the most opposite vices, and the ulcers which covered 
his body anticipated before his death the sentiment of hell-tortures. 
Of these accusations, which I have so patiently copied, a part is refuted 
by its own absurdity; and in the private anecdotes of the life of princes, 
the lie is more easy as the detection is more difficult. Without adopt- 
ing the pernicious maxim, that, where much is alleged, something must 
be true, I can however discern that Constantine the Fifth was disso- 
lute and cruel. Calumny is more prone to e.xaggerate than to invent; 
and her licentious tongue is checked in some measure by the experience 
of the age and country to which she appeals. Of the bishops and 
monks, the generals and magistrates, who are said to have suffered 
under his reign, the numbers are recorded, the names were conspicu- 
ous, the execution was public, the mutilation visible and permanent.'’ 

" [Gilihon lias omitted to luciition that on the death of Leo III. Constantine's 
SLiucu.ssion was contested by his hroUter-in-law, Artavasdus, Count of the 
(Jpsikian Theme who had married Leo’s daughter Anna. Artavasdus defeated 
Conslanlitie, was proclaimed emperor, and as.st>ciated with him in the empire 
his eldest son Nicephorus, For nearly two years Constantinople was lost 
to Constantine (741-3L but in the last-named year Constantinople was taken 
by the troops of Constantine, and both Artavasdus and his son were put 
to death. There are coins extant bearing tlic impression both of Artavasdus 
and Nicephorus. — O. ,S.J 

" [Constantine V. is accused of liuming the library of Constantinople, 
founded by Julian, but one really cannot credit ninety per cent, of the lies 
which the monks fabricated against Uie man who strove to stamp out image- 
worship among them, and punished the clergy for their superstition. , He had 
many faults, but he was manly and courageous, and he showed himself de- 
termined not to be led blindly by priestly advisers. He recovered Germanicia, 
Melitene, and Thcodosiopolis from the Saracens, crushed an .expedition sent 
bv the caliph to besiege Cvprus in 746, exhau.sted the i^ulgarian kingdom by a 
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The Catholics hated the person and government of Copronynuis; but 
even their hatred is a proof of their oppression. T’hey dissembled the 
provocations which might excuse or justify his rigour, but even these 
provocations must gradually inflame his resentment and harden his 
temper in the use or the abuse of his despotism. Yet the character of 
the fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit, nor did his government 
always deserve the curses or the contcmiH of the Greeks. From the 
confession of his enemies I am informed of the restoration of an ancient 
aqueduct, of the redemption of two thousand five hundred captives, of 
the uncommon plenty of the times, and of the new colonies with which 
he repeopled Constantinople and the Thracian cities. They reluctantly 
praise his activity and courage; he was on horseback in the field at the 
head of his legions; and, although the fortune of his arms was vari- 
ous, he triumphed by sea and land, on the Euphrates and the Danube, 
in civil and barbarian war. Heretical praise must be cast into the scale 
to counterbalance the weight of orth^ox invective. The Iconoclasts 
revered the virtues of the prince: forty years after his death tiiey still 
jirayecl before the tomb of the saint. A miraculous vision was propa- 
gated by fanaticism or fraud; and the Christian hero appeared on a 
milk-whiic steed, brandishing his lancc against the pagans of Bul- 
garia: “ An absurd fal)le,” says the Catholic historian, “ since Coprony- 
nuis is chained with the demons in the abyss of hell.” 

Loo the Fourth, the son of the fifth and the father of the sixth Con- 
stantine, was of a feeble constitution both of mind and body, and the 
principal care of his reign was the settlement of the .succession. The 
association of the young Constantine was urged Iiy the officious zeal of 
his subjects; and the emperor, conscious of his decay, complied, after 
a prudent hesitation, with their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, 
at the age of five years, was crowned with his mother Irene; and the 
national consent was ratified by every circumstance of ponni and sol- 
emnity that could dazzle the eyes or bind the conscience of the Greeks. 
An oath of fidelity was administered in the palace, the church, and the 
hlpijodroine, to the several orders of the state, wlio adjured the holy 
names of the son and mother of God. “Re witness, f) Christl that 
we will watch over the safety of Constantine the son of Leo, e.xposc our 
lives in his service, and bear true allegiance to his person aiwl poster- 
ity.” They pledged their faith on the wood of the true cro.ss, and the 
act of their engagement was deposited on the altar of St. Sophia. The 
first to swear, and the first to violate their oath, were the five sons of 
Copronymus by a second marriage; and the story of these princes is 
singular and tragic. The right of primogeniture excluded them from 
the throne; the injustice of their elder brother defrauded them of a 
legacy of about two millions sterling; some vain titles were not deemed 
a sufficient compensation for wealth and power; and they repeatedly 

series of caniiiaigns, and showed himself the consistent enemy of all that 
savoured of suiicrstition.— 0. S.j 
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conspired against their nephew, before and after the death of his 
father. Their first attempt was pardoned; for the second offence they 
were condemned to the ecclesiastical state; and for the third treason, 
Nicephoriis, the eldest and most guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and 
his four brothers, Christopher, Nicetas, Anthimus, and Eudoxus, were 
punished, as a milder sentence, by the amputation of their longues. 
After five years’ confinement they escaped to the church of St. Sophia, 
and displayed a pathetic spectacle to the people. “ Countrymen and 
Christians,” cried Nicephorus for himself and his mute brethren, “ be- 
hold the sons of your emperor, if you can still recognise our features 
in this miserable state. A life, an imperfect life, is all that the malice 
of our enemies has spared. It is now threatened, and we now throw 
ourselves on your compassion.” The rising murmur might have pro- 
duced a revolution had it not been checked by the presence of a minister, 
who soothed the unhappy princes with flattery and hope, and gently 
drew them from the sanctuary to the palace. They were speedily em- 
barked for Greece, and Athens was allotted for the place of their exile. 
In this calm retreat, and in their helpless condition, Nicephorus and 
his brothers were tormented by the thirst of power, and tempted by a 
Sclavonian chief, who offered to break their prison and to lead them 
in arms, and in the purple, to the gates of Constantinople. But the 
Athenian people, ever zealous in the cause of Irene, prevented her 
justice or cruelty; and the five sons of Copronymus were plunged in 
eternal darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a barbarian wife, the daughter 
of the khan of the Chozars; but in the marriage of his heir he preferred 
an Athenian virgin, an orphan seventeen years old, whose sole fortune 
must have consisted in her personal accomplishments. The nuptials of 
Leo and Irene w'ere celebrated with royal pomp ; she soon acquired the 
love and confidence of a feeble husband, and in his testament he de- 
clared the empress guardian of the Roman world, and of their son 
Constantine the Sixth, who was no more than ten years of age. During 
his childhood, Irene most ably and assiduously discharged, in her pub- 
lic administration, the duties of a faithful mother; and her zeal in the 
restoration of images has deserved the name and honours of a saint, 
which she still occupies in the Greek calendar. But the emperor 
attained the maturity of youth; the maternal yoke became more griev- 
ous; and he listened to the favourites of his own age, who shared his 
pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his power. Their reasons con- 
vinced him of his right, their praises of his ability, to reign; and he 
consented to reward the services of Irene by a perpetual banishment 
to the isle of Sicily. But her vigilance and penetration easily discon- 
certed their rash projects: a similar, or more severe, punishmeiit was 
retaliated on dreraselves and their advisers; and Irene inflicted on the 
ungrateful prince the chastisement of a boy. After this contest the 
mother and the son were at the head of two domestic factions; and instead 
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of mild iiifluem'c* and voluntary obedience, she held in chains a captive 
and an enemy. The empress was overthrown by the abuse of victory; 
the oath of fidelity, which she exacted to herself alone, was pronounced 
with reluctant murmurs; and the bold refusal of the Armenian gutirds 
encouraged a free and general declaration that Constantine the Sixth 
was the lawful emperor of the Romans. In this character he ascended 
his hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene to a life of solitude and 
repose. T!ut her haughty spirit condescended to (he arts of dissimula- 
tion: she flattered the bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial tenderness, 
of the prince, regained his confidence, and betrayed his credulity. The 
character of Constantine was not destitute of sense or spirit; but his 
education had been studiously ncglccled; and his ambitious mother 
exposed to the pulilic censure the vices which she had nourished and 
the actions ^vhich she had secretly advised; his divorce and second 
marriage offended the prejudices of the clergy, and, by his imprudent 
rigour he forfeited the attachment of the Armenian guards. A power- 
ful conspiracy was formed for the restoration of Irene; and the secret, 
though widely diffused, w.as faithfully kept above eight months, till the 
emperor, susiiicious of his danger, escaped from Constantinople with 
the design of appealing to the provinces and armies. By this hasty 
flight the empress was left on the brink of the precipice; yet before 
she implored the mercy of her son, Irene addressed a private epistle to 
tile friends whom she had placed about his person, with a menace, that 
unless they acconiplislicd, she would revctil, their treason. Their fear 
rendered them intrepid; they seized the cmiicror on the Asiatic shore, 
and he was traaspovled to the jiorpliyry tiptirtmcnt of the palace, where 
lie had first .seen the light. In the mind of Irene ambition had stifled 
every scntiincnl of humanity and nature; and it was decreed in her 
bloody council that Constantine should be rendered incapable of the 
throne: her emissaries assaulted the sleeping prince, and stabbed their 
daggers witli such violence and precijiitation into his eyes as if they 
meant to c.\e.cute a mortal sentence. An ambiguous passage of Theoph- 
anes per.suaded the annalist of the church that death was the imme- 
duile consequence of this barbarou.s c.xecution. The Catholics have 
lieen deceived or subdued by the authority of Baronins; and I’rotestant 
ix'al has re-echoed the words of a cardinal, desirous, as it should seem, 
to favour the patroness of images. Yet the blind son of Irene survived 
many years, oppressed by the aiurt and forgotten by the world: the 
Isatirlan dynasty was silently extinguished; and the memory of Con- 
ftantinc w:'.s recalled only by the nuptials of his daughter Euphrosyne 
with the emperor Michael the Second. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the unnatural 
mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the history of crimes. To 
her l)loody deed superstition has attributed a subsequent darkness of 
seventeen days, during which many vessels in mid-day were driven 
from their course, as if the sun, a globe of fire so vast and so remote, 
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iwUld sympathise with the atoms of a revolving planet. On earth, tlio 
irime of Irene was left five years unpunished; her reign was crowned 
with external splendour; and if she could silence the voice of con- 
science, she neither heard nor regarded the reproaches of mankind 
'riie Roman world bowed to the government of a female; and as slif* 
moved through the streets of Constantinople the reins of four milk 
white steeds were held by as many patricians, who marched on foOi 
before the golden chariot of their queen. But these patricians were foi 
the most part eunuchs; and their black ingratitude justified, on this 
occasion, the popular hatred and contempt. Raised, enriched, in- 
trusted with the first dignities of the empire, they basely, conspired 
tigainst their benefactress; the great treasurer Nicephorus was secretly 
invested with the purple; her successor was introduced into the palace, 
and crowned at St. Sophia by the venal patriarch. In their first 
interview she recapitulated with dignity the revolutions of her life, 
gently accused the perfidy of Nicephorus, insinuated that he owed his 
life to her unsuspicious clemency, and, for tlie throne and treasures 
which she resigned, solicited a decent and honourable retreat. His 
avarice refused this modest compensation; and, in her exile of the isle 
of Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty subsistence by the labours of 
her distaff. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal than Nice- 
phorus, but none perhaps have more deeply incurred the universal 
abhorrence of their people. His character was stained with the three 
odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, and avarice: his want of virtue 
was not redeemed by any superior talents, nor his want of talents by 
any pleasing qualifications. Un^Iful and unfortunate in war, Nice- 
phorus was vanquished by the Saracens and slain by the Bulgarians; 
and the advantage of his death overbalanced, in the public opinion, 
the destruction of a Roman army. His son and heir Stauracius escaped 
from the field with a mortal wound; yet six months of an expiring life 
were sufficient to refute his indecent, though popular declaration, that 
he would in all things avoid the example of his father. On the near 
prospect of his decease, Michael, -the great master of the palace, and 
the husband of his sister Procopia, was named by every person of the 
palace and city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious of a sceptre 
now falling from his hand, he conspired against the life of his suc- 
cessor, and cherished the idea of changing to a democracy the Roman 
empire. But these rash projects served only to inflame the zeal of the 
people and to remove the scruples of the candidate: Michael the First 
accepted the purple, and before he sunk into the grave the son of 
Nicephorus implored the clemency of his new sovereign. Had Midiael 
in an age of peace ascended an hereditary throne, he might have 
reigned and died the father of his people: but his mild virtues were 
adapted to the shade of private life, nor was he capable of controlling 
die ambition of his equals, or of resisting the arms of the victorious 
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Bulgarians. While his want of ability and success exposed him to tlu- 
contempt of the soldiers, the musculme spirit of his wife Trocopi.i 
awakened their indignation. Even the Greeks of the ninth century 
were provoked by the insolence of a female who, in the front of the stand- 
ards, presumed to direct their discipline and animate their valour; and 
their licentious clamours advised the new Semiramis to reverence the 
majesty of a Roman camp. After an unsuccessful campaign the em- 
peror left, in their winter quarters of Thrace, a disaffected army under 
the command of his enemies; and (heir artful eloquence fiersuaded the 
soldiers to break the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade the husband 
of Procopia, and to assert the right of a military election. They 
marched towards the capital: yet the clergy, the senate, and the people 
of Constantinople adhered to the cause of Michael; and the troops and 
treasures of Asia might have protracted the mischiefs of civil war. 
But his humanity (by the ambitious it will be termed his weakness) 
protested that not a drop of Christian blood should be shed in his 
quarrel, nnd his mc.ssenger.s presented the conquerors with the keys of 
the city and the palace. They were disarmed by his innocence and 
submission; his life and his eyes were spared; and the Imperial monk 
enjoyed the comforts of solitude and religion above thirty-two years 
after he had been stripped of the purple and separated from his wife. 

A rebel, in the time of Niccphoru.s, the famous and unfortunate Bar- 
danes, had once the curiosity to consult an Asiastic prophet, who, 
after prognosticating his fall, announced the fortunes of his three 
principal officers, Leo the Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas 
the Cappadocian, the successive reigns of the two former, the fruitless 
and fatal enterprise of the third. This prediction was verified, or 
ratlier was produced, by the event. Ten years afterwards, when the 
Thracian camp rejected the husband of Procopia, the crown was pre- 
sented to the same Leo, the first in military rank and the secret author 
of the mutiny. As he affected to hesitate, “With this sword," said 
his companion Michael, “ I will open the gates of Constantinople to 
your Imperial sway, or instantly plunge it into your bosom, if you 
obstinately resist the just desires of your fellow-soldiers." The com- 
pliance of the Armenian was rewarded with the empire, and he reigned 
seven years and a half under the name of Leo the Fifth. Educated in 
a camp, and ignorant botli of laws and letters, he introduced into his 
civil government the rigour and even cruelty of military discipline; but 
if his severity was sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was always 
formidable to the guilty. His religious inconstancy was taxed by the 
epithet of Chameleon, but the Catholics have acknowledged, by the 
voice of a saint and confessors, that the life of the Iconoclast wa.s 
useful to the republic. The zeal of his companion Michael was repaid 
with riches, honours, and military command; and his subordinate 
talents were beneficially employed in the public service. Yet the Phryg- 
ian was dissatisfied at receiving as a favour a scanty portion of the 
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Imperial prize which he had bestowed on his equal; and b's discontent, 
which sometimes evaporated in hasty discourse, at length assumed a 
more threatening and hostile aspect against a prince whom he repre- 
sented as a cruel tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeatedly detected, 
warned, and dismissed the old companion of his arms, till fear and 
resentment prevailed over gratitude; and Michael, after a scrutiny into 
his actions and designs, was convicted of treason, and sentenced to be 
burnt alive in the furnace of the private baths. The devout humanity 
of the empress Theophano was fatal to her husband and family. A 
solemn day, the twenty-fifth of December, had been fixed for the execu- 
tion: she urged that the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth would be 
profaned by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented with reluctance 
to a decent raspite. But on the \dgil of the feast his sleepless anxiety 
prompted him to visit at the dead of night the chamber in which his 
enemy was confined: he beheld him released from his chain, and 
stretched on his gaoler’s bed in a profound slumber: Leo was alarmed 
at these signs of security and intelligence; but though he retired with 
silent steps, his entrance and departure were noticed by a slave who 
lay concealed in a corner of the prison. Under the pretence of request- 
ing the spiritual aid of a confessor, Michael informed the conspirators 
that their lives depended on his disaetion, and that a few hours were 
left to assure their own safety, by the deliverance of their friend and 
country. On the great festivals a chosen band of priests and chanters 
was admitted into the palace by a private gate to sing matins in the 
chapel; and Leo, who regulated with the same strictness the discipline 
of the choir and of the camp, was seldom absent from these early devo- 
tions. In the ecclesiastical habit, but with swords under their robes, 
the conspirators mingled with the procession, lurked in the angles of 
the chapel, and expected, as a signal of murder, the intonation of the 
first psalm by the emperor himself. The imperfect light and the uni- 
formity of dress, might have favoured his escape, while their assault 
was pointed against a harmless priest; but they soon discovered their c 
mistake, and encompassed on all sides the royal victim. Without a 
weapon and without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, and stood at 
bay against the hunters of his life; but as he asked for mercy, "This 
is the hour, not of mercy, but of vengeance," was the inexorable reply. 
The stroke of a well-aimed sword separated from his body the rigM 
arm and the cross, and Leo the Armenian was slain at the foot of the 
altar. 

A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed in Michael the Sec- 
ond, who from a defect in his speech was surnamed the Stammerer. 
He was snatched from the fiery furnace to the sovereignty of an em- 
pire; and as in the tumult a smith could not readily be found, the 
fetters remained on his legs several hours after he was seated on the 
throne of the Cmsars. The royal blood which had been the price of his 
elevation was unprofitably spent; in the purple he retained the ignoble 
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vices of his origin; and Michael lost his provinces with as supine indif- 
ference as if they had been the inheritance of his fathers. His title 
was disputed by Thomas, the last of the military triumvirate, who 
transported into Europe fourscore thousand barbarians from the banks 
of the Tigris and the shores of the Caspian.'^ He formed the siege of 
Constantinople; but the capital was defended with spiritual aiid carnal 
weapons; a Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and 
Thomas had the misfortune or the weakness to fall alive into the 
power of the conqueror. The hands and feet of the rebel were ampu- 
tated; he was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults of the people, 
was led through the .streets, which he sprinkled with his blood. The 
depravation of maimers, as savage as they were corrupt, is marked by 
the presence of the emperor himself. Heaf to the lamentations of a 
fellow-soldier, he incessantly pressed the discovery of more accom- 
plices, till his curiosity was checked by the tiuestinn of an honest or 
guilty minister: “ Would j'ou give credit to an enemy against the most 
faithful of your friends? ” After tlie death of his first wife, the em- 
peror, at the request of the senate, drew from her monastery Euphro- 
syne, the daughter of Constantine tlic Sixth. Her august birth might 
justify a stipulation in the marriage-contract that her children should 
equally shave the empire with their elder brother. But the nupti.als of 
Michael and Euphrosync were barren; and she was content with the 
title of mother of Theophilus, his son and successor. 

The character of Theophilus is a rare example in which religious 
zeal has allowed and perhaps magnified the virtues of a heretic and a 
persecutor. His valour was often fell by the enemies, and his justice 
by the subjects, of the monarchy; but the valour of Theophilus was 
.•ash and fruitless, and his justice arbitrary and cruel. He displayed 
the banner of the cross against the Saracens; but his five expeditions 
were concluded by a sign.al overthrow: Amorium, the native city of 
his ancestors, was levelled with the ground, and from his military toils 
he derived only the surname of the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a 
sovereign is comprised in the institution of laws and the choice of 
magistrates, and, while he seeing without action, his civil government 
revolves round his centre with the silence and order of the planetary 
system. But the justice of Theophilus was fashioned on the model 
of the Oriental despots, who, in personal and irregular acLs of authority, 
consult the reason or passion of the moment, without measuring the 
sentence by the law, or the penalty by the offence.” A poor woman 

’ [Finlay in his Jiysauline liiiipirc, speaking of the {oroign origin of Thonia.s 
the Cappadocian, or Thomas the Slavonian — for he has botli titles: "His 
origin, by separating him in an luiusual degree from the ruling ela.sses in the 
empire— for he was like Michael the Second, of a very law rank in society- 
caused him to be regarded as a friend of tlic people, and all tlie snbjeel race,s 
in tbe_ empire espoused his cause.’’— O. S.] 

* [Finlay remarks that Gibbon has exaggerated the cruelty o£ the imni-sh- 
menls inflicted by Theophilus, hud Schlosscr states that he has found no 
authority to justify the charge of excessive tyranny. But Bnrv thinks that 
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thiew herself at the emperor’s feet to complain of a powerful neighbour, 
the brother of the empress, who had raised his palace-wall to such an 
inconvenient height, that her humble dwelling was excluded from light 
and air I On the proof of the fact, instead of granting, like an ordi- 
nary judge, sufficient or ample damages to the plaintiff, the sovereign 
adjudged to her use and benefit the palace and the ground. Nor was 
Theophilus content with this extravagant satisfaction: his zeal con- 
verted a civil trespass into a criminal act; and the unfortunate patri 
dan was stripped and scourged in the public place of Constantinople. 
For some venial offences, some defect of equity or vigilance, the prin- 
cipal ministers, a prsefcct, a quaestor, a captain of the guards, were 
banished or mutilated, or scalded with boiling pitch, or burnt alive 
in the hippodrome; and as these dreadful examples might be the effects 
of error or caprice, they must have alienated from his service the best 
and wisest of the citizens. But the pride of the monarch was flattered in 
the exercise of power, or, as he thought, of virtue; and the people, safe 
in their obscurity, applauded the danger and debasement of their 
superiors. This extraordinary rigour was justified in some measure by 
its salutary consequences; since, after a scrutiny of seventeen days, 
not a complaint or abuse could be found in the court or city: and it 
might be alleged that the Greeks could be ruled only with a rod of 
iron, and that the public interest is the motive and law of the supreme 
judge. Yet in the crime, or the suspicion, of treason, that judge is ol 
all others the most credulous and partial. Theophilus might inflict 
a tardy vengeance on the assassins of Leo and the saviours of his 
father; but he enjoyed the fruits of their crime; and his jealous tyranny 
sacrificed a brother and a prince to the future safety of his life. A 
Persian of the race of the Sassanides died in poverty and exile at Con- 
stantinople, leaving an only son, the issue of a plebeian marriage. At 
the age of twelve years the royal birth of Theophobus was revealed, 
and his merit was not unworthy of his birth. He was educated in the 
Byzantine palace, a Christian and a soldier; advanced with rapid steps 
in the career of fortune and glory; received the hand of the emperor’s 
sister; and was promoted to the command of thirty thousand Persians, 
who, like his father, had fled from the Mohammedan conquerors. These 
troops, doubly infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, were, desirous 
of revolting against their benefactor, and erecting the standard of their 
native king: but the loyal Theophobus rejected their offers, discon- 
certed their schemes, and escaped from their, hands to the camp or 
palace of his royal brother, A generous confidence might have secured 
a faithful and able guardian for his wife, and his infant son, to whom 
Theophilus, in the flower of his age, was compelled ^ leave the inherit- 
ance of the empire. But his jealousy Tvas -exasperated by envy and 
disease: he feared the dangerous virtues which might either, support or 

vGelzer’s opinion is much nearer the mark, who regards hlni as an insignificant, 
riiiirti-ovcrrated ruler. — O. S,1 
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oppress their infancy and weakness; and the dying emperor demanded 
the head of the Persian prince. With savage delight he recognised the 
familiar features of his brother: “Thou art no longer Theophobus,” 
he said; and, sinking on his couch, he added, with a faltering voice, 
“ Soon, too soon, I shall be no more Theophilus! ” 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the Greeks the greatest part 
of their civil and ecclesiastical policy, preserved, till the last century, 
a singular institution in the marriage of the Czar. They collected, not 
the virgins of every rank and of every province, a vain and romantic 
idea, but the daughters of the principal nobles, who awaited in the 
palace the choice of their sovereign. It is affirmed that a similar 
method was adopted in the nuptials of Theophilus. With a golden 
apple in his hand, he slowly walked between two lines of contending 
beauties: his eye was detained by the charms of Icasia, and, in the 
awkwardness of a first declaration, the prince could only observe, that, 
in this world, women had been the cause of much evil; “ And surely, 
sir,” she pertly replied, “ they have likewise been the occasion of much 
good.” This affectation of unseasonable wit displeased the Imperial 
lover; he turned aside in disgust; Icasia concealed her mortification in 
a convent; and the modest silence of Theodora was rewarded with the 
golden apple. She deserved the love, but did not escape the severity, 
of her lord. From the palace garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, 
and steering into the port: on the discovery that the precious cargo 
of Syrian luxury was the property of his wife, he condemned the ship 
to the flames, with a sharp reproach, that her avarice bad degraded the 
character of an empress into that of a merchant. Yet his last choice 
intrusted her with the guardianship of the empire and her son Michael, 
who was left an orphan in the fifUi year of his age. The restoration of 
images, and the final extirpation of the Iconoclasts, has endeared her 
name to the devotion of the Greeks; but in the fervour of religious zeal 
Theodora entertained a grateful regard for the memory and salvation 
of her husliand. After thirteen years of a prudent and frugal adminis- 
tration, she perceived the decline of her influence; but the .second Irene 
imitated only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of conspiring 
against the life or government of her son, she retired without a struggle, 
though not without a murmur, to the solitude of private life, deploring 
the ingratitude, the vices, and the inevitable ruin of the worthless 
youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus we have not hitherto 
found the imitation of their vices, the character of a Roman prince 
who considered pleasure as tlie object of life, and virtue as the enemy 
of pleasure. Whatever might have been the maternal care of Theodora 
in the education of Michael the Third, her unfortunate son was a king 
before he was a man. If the ambitious mother laboured to check the 
progress of reason, die could not cool the ebullition of passion; and 
her selfish policy was justly repaid by the contempt and ingratitude of 
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the headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen he rejected her authority, 
without feeling his own incapacity to govern the empire and himself. 
With Theodora all gravity and wisdom retired from the court; their 
place was supplied by the alternate dominion of vice and folly; and 
it was impossible, without forfeiting the public esteem, to acquire or 
preserve the favour of the emperor. The millions of gold and silver 
which had been accumulated for the service of the state were lavished 
on the vilest of men, who flattered his passions and shared his pleas- 
ures; and, in a reign of thirteen years, the richest of sovereigns was 
compelled to strip the palace and the churches of their precious furni- 
ture. Like Nero, he delighted in the amusements of the theatre, and 
sighed to be surpassed in the accomplishments in which he should 
have blushed to excel. Yet the studies of Nero in music and poetry 
betrayed some symptoms of a liberal taste; the more ignoble arts of 
the son of Theophilus were confined to the chariot-race of the hippo- 
drome. The four factions which had agitated the peace, still amused 
the idleness, of the capital: for himself, the emperor assumed the blue 
livery: the three rival colours were distributed to his favourites, and 
in the vile though eager contention he forgot the dignity of his person 
and the safely of his dominions. He silenced the messenger of an inva- 
sion who presumed to divert his attention in the most critical moment 
of the race; and by his command the importunate beacons were extin- 
guished that too frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus to Con- 
stantinople. The most skilful charioteers obtained the first place in his 
confidence and esteem; their merit was profusely rewarded; the em- 
peror feasted in their houses, and presented their children at the bap- 
tismal font; and while he applauded his own popularity, he affected to 
blame the cold and stately reseiwe of his predecessors. The unnatural 
lusts which had degraded even tlie manhood of Nero were banished 
from the world; yet the strength of Michael was consumed by the in- 
dulgence of love and intemperance. In his midnight revels, when his 
passions were inflamed by wine, he was provoked to issue the most 
sanguinary commands; and if any feelings of humanity were left, he 
was reduced, with the return of sense, to approve the salutary disobedi- 
ence of his servants. But the most extraordinary feature in the char- 
acter of Michael is the profane mockery of the religion of his country. 
The superstition of the Greeks might indeed excite the smile of a phi- 
losopher; but his smile would have been rational and temperate, and he 
must have condemned the ignorant folly of a youth who insulted the 
objects of public veneration. A buffoon of the court was invested in 
the robes of the patriarch: his twelve metropolitans, among whom the 
emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments: they used 
or abused the sacred vessels of the altar; and in their bacchanalian 
feasts the holy communioh was admhustered in a nauseous compound 
of vinegar and mustard. Nor were these impious spectacles concealed 
from the eyes of the city. On the (lay of a solemn festival, the era- 
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peror, with his bishops or buffoons, rode on asses through the streets, 
encountered the true patriarch at the head of his clergy, and, by their 
licentious shouts and obscene gestures, disordered the gravity of the 
Christian procession. The devotion of hficliacl appeared only in some 
offence to reason or piety; he received his theatrical crowns from tlie 
statue of the Virgin; and an Imperial tomb was violated for the sake 
of burning the bones of Constantine the Iconoclast. By this extrava- 
gant conduct the son of Tlieophilus became as contemptible as he was 
odious: every citizen was impatient for the deliverance of his country; 
and even the favourites of the moment were apprehensive that a caprice 
might snatch away what a caprice had bestowed. In the thirtieth 
year of his age, and in the hour of intoxication and sleep, Michael the 
Third was murdered in his chtimber by the founder of a new dynasty, 
whom the emperor had raised to an equality of rank and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it be not the spurious 
offspring of pride and flattery) cxliibits a genuine picture of the revo- 
lution of the most illustrious families. The Arsacidcs, the rivals of 
Rome, possessed the sceptre of the East near four hundred years: a 
younger branch of these Parthian kings continued to reign in Ar- 
menia,'’ and llicir royal descendants survived the partition and servi- 
tude of that ancient monarchy. Two of these, Artabanus and 
Chlicnes, escaped or retired to the court of Leo the First: his bounty 
sejited them in a safe and hospitable exile in the province of Mace- 
donia; Adrianoplc was their final settlement. During several genera- 
tions they maintained the dignity of their birth; and their Roman 
patriotism rejected the tempting offers of the Persian and Arabian 
powers, who recalled them to their native country. But their splen- 
dour was insensibly clouded by time and poverty; and the father of 
Basil was reduced to a small farm, which he cultivated with his own 
hands: yet he scorned to disgrace the blood of the Arsacides by a 
plebeian alliance; his wife, a widow of Adrianoplc, was pleased to count 
among her ancestors the great Constantine; and their royal infant was 
connected by some dark affinity of lineage or country with the Mace- 
donian Alexander. No sooner was he born than the cradle of Basil, his 
family, and his city, were swept away by an inundation of the Bul- 
garians: he was educated a slave in a foreign land; and in this severe 
discipline he acquired the hardiness of body and flexibility of mind 

" [ The family of Basil T. was not Armenian, ami llic allenipt to connect 
it with the royal line of Armenia must be entirely rejected (suy.s Dr. W, 
SiniUO, adding, “there can lie little doubt that Basil was a Slav.” On the 
other hand, Prof. Bury says, “The Armenian de.scont of Ba.sil is .set licyoiid 
doubt by a notice in the Fifa liuthymii, comlrined with the circumstance that 
a brother of Basil was called Syinbatios. The sottlcincnt of Armenian fam- 
ilies in Thrace by Constantine V. is attested by Thcophanes. Hamza of 
Ispahan states that Basil waS a Slav, but there is no evidence to bear this 
out,"-0. S.l 
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which promoted his future elevation. In the age of youth or manhood 
he shared the deliverance of the Roman captives, who generously broke 
their fetters, marched through Bulgaria to the shores of the Euxine, 
defeated two armies of barbarians, embarked in the ships which had 
been stationed for their reception, and returned to Constantinople, 
from whence they were distributed to their respective homes. But the 
freedom of Basil was naked and destitute: his farm was ruined by the 
calamities of war: after his father’s death his manual labour or service 
could no longer support a family of orphans; and he resolved to seek 
a more conspicuous theatre, in which every virtue and every vice may 
lead to the paths of greatness. The first night of his arrival at Con- 
stantinople, without friends or money, the weary pilgrim slept on the 
steps of the church of St. Diomede: he was fed by the casual hospitality 
of a monk; and was introduced to the service of a cousin and name- 
sake of the emperor Theophilus, who, though himself of a diminutive 
person, was always followed by a train of tall and handsome domestics. 
Basil attended his patron to the government of Peloponnesus; eclipsed, 
by his personal merit, the birth and dignity of Theophilus, and formed 
a useful connection with a wealthy and ^aritable matron of Patras. 
Her spiritual or carnal love embraced the young adventurer, whom 
she adopted as her son. Danielis presented him with thirty slaves; 
and the produce of her bounty was expended in the support of his 
brothers, and the purchase of some large estates in Macedonia. His 
gratitude or ambition still attached him to the service of Theophilus; 
and a lucky accident recommended him to the notice of the court. A 
famous wrestler in the train of the Bulgarian ambassadors had defied, 
at the royal banquet, the boldest and most robust of the Greeks. The 
strength of Basil was praised; he accepted the challenge; and the bar- 
barian champion was overthrown at the first onset. A beautiful but 
vicious horse was condemned to be hamstrung: it was subdued by the 
dexterity and courage of the servant of Theophilus; and his conqueror 
was promoted to an honourable rank in the Imperial stables. But it 
was impossible to obtain the confidence of Michael without complying 
with his vices; and his new favourite, . the great chamberlain of the 
palace, was raised and supported by a disgraceful marriage with a 
royal concubine, and the dishonour of his sister, who succeeded to her 
place.^” The public administration had been abandoned to the Caesar 
Bardas, the brother and enemy of Theodora; but the arts of female 
influence persuaded Michael to hate and to fear his uncle: he was 
drawn from Constantinople, under the pretence of a Cretan expedition, 
and stabbed in the tent of audience by the sword of the chamberlain, 

” [Finlay in his Bysantine Empire (vol. i. p. 300) controverts this statement, 
and shows that Theda, sister of the emperor Michael, became Basil's concubine, 
not that Basil’s sister became Michael’s concubine. The royal concubine s 
tiatiio who married the chamberlain was Eudocia Ingerina, mother of Leo VI. 
— 0. S.l 
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and in the presence of the emperor. About a month after this execu- 
tion, Basil was invested with the title of Augustus and the government 
of the empire. He supported this unequal associtition till his inlluence 
was fortified by popular esteem. His life was endangered by the 
caprice of the emperor; and his dignity was profaned by a second col- 
league, who had rowed in the galleys. Yet the murder of his bene- 
factor must be condemned as an act of ingratitude and treason; and 
the churches which he dedicated to the name of St. Michael were a 
poor and puerile expiation of his guilt. 

The different ages of Basil the First may be compared with those 
of Augustus. The situation of the Greek did not allow him in his earli- 
est youth to lead an army against his country, or to proscribe the 
noblest of her sons; but his aspiring genius stooped to the arts of a 
slave; he dissembled his ambition and even his virtues, and grasped, 
with the bloody hand of an assassin, the empire which he ruled with 
the wisdom and tenderness of a parent. A private citizen may feel his 
interest repugnant to his duty; but it must be from a deficiency of 
sense or courage that an absolute monarch can separate his happiness 
from his glory, or his glory from the public welfare. The life or pane- 
gyric of Basil has indeed been composed and published under the long 
reign of his descendants; but even their stability on the throne may be 
justly ascribed to the superior merit of their ancestor. In his char- 
acter, his grandson Constantine has attempted to delineate a perfect 
image of royalty; but that feeble prince, unless he had copied a real 
model, could not easily have soared so high above the level of his own 
conduct or conceptions. But tlie most solid praise of Basil is drawn 
from the comparison of a ruined and a flourishing monarchy, that 
which he wrested from the dissolute Michael, and that which he be- 
queathed to the Macedonian dynasty. The evils which had been sanc- 
tified by time and example were corrected by his master-hand; and he 
revived, if not the national spirit, at least the order and majesty of 
the Roman empire. His application was indefatigable, his temper cool, 
his understanding' vigorous and decisive; and in his practice he ob- 
served that rare and salutary moderation, which pursues each virtue, 
at an equal distance between the opposite vices. His military service 
had been confined to the palace; nor was the emperor endowed with 
the spirit or the talents of a warrior. Yet under his reign the Roman 
arras were again formidable to the barbarians. As soon as he had 
formed a new army by discipline and exercise, he appeared in person 
on the banks of the Euphrates, curbed the pride of the Saracens, and 
suppressed the dangerous though Just revolt of the Manichaeans. His 
indignation against a rebel who had long eluded his pursuit provoked 
him to wish and to pray that, by the grace of God, he might drive 
three arrows into the head of Chrysochir. That odious head, which had 
been obtained by treason rather than by valour, was suspended from a 
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tree, and thrice exposed to the dexterity of the Imperial archer: a base 
revenge against the dead, more worthy of the times than of the char- 
acter of Basil. But his principal merit was in the civil administration 
of the finances and of the laws. To replenish an exhausted treasury 
it was proposed to resume the lavish and ill-placed gifts of 
his predecessor: his prudence abated one moiety of the resti- 
tution; and a sum of twelve hundred thousand pounds was instantl}' 
procured to answer the most pressing demands, and ,to allow some 
space for the mature operations of economy. Among the various 
schemes for the improvement of the revenue, a new mode was suggested 
of capitation, or tribute, which would have too much depended on the 
arbitrary discretion of the assessors. A sufficient list of honest and 
able agents was instantly produced by the minister; but on the more 
careful scrutiny of Basil himself, only two could be found who might 
be safely intrusted with such dangerous powers; and they justified his 
esteem by declining his confidence. But the serious and successful 
diligence of the emperor established by degrees an equitable balance of 
property and payment, of receipt and expenditure; a peculiar fund 
was appropriated to each service; and a public method secured the 
interest of the prince and the property of the people. After reform- 
ing the luxury, he assigned two patrimonial estates to supply the decent 
plenty, of the Imperial table; the contributions of the subject were re- 
served for his defence; and the residue was employed in the embellish- 
ment of the capital and provinces. A taste for building, however 
costly, may deserve some praise and much excuse: from thence indus- 
try is fed, art is encouraged, and some object is attained of public 
emolument or pleasure: the use of a road, an aqueduct, or a hospital, 
is obvious and solid; and the hundred churches that arose by the com- 
mand of Basil were consecrated to the devotion of the age. In the 
character of a judge he was assiduous and impartial, desirous to save, 
but not afraid to strike: the oppressors of the people were severely 
chastised; but his personal foes, whom it might be unsafe to pardon, 
were condemned, after the loss of their eyes, to a life of solitude and 
repentance. The change of language and manners demanded a revi- 
sion of the obsolete jurisprudence of Justinian; the voluminous body 
of his Institutes, Pandects, Code, and Novels was digested under forty 
titles, in the Greek idiom; and the Basilics, which were improved and 
completed by his son and grandson, must be referred to the original 
genius of the founder of their race. This glorious reign was termin- 
ated by an accident in the chase. A furious stag entangled his horns in 
the belt of Basil, and raised him from his horse: he was rescued by 
an attendant, who cut the belt and slew the animal; but the fall, or 
the fever, exhausted the strength of the aged monarch, and he expired 
in the palace amidst the tears of his famUy and people. If he struck 
off the head of the faithful servant for presumii^ to draw his sword 
against his sovereign, the pride of despotism, which had Iain dormant 
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ill his life, revived in the last moments of despair, when he no longer 
wanted or valued the opinion of mankind.” 

Of the four sons of the emiieror, Constantine died before his father, 
whose grief and credulity were amused by a flattering impostor and a 
vain apjiarition. Stephen, the youngest, was content with the honours 
of a patriarch and a saint; both Leo and Alexander W'Crc alike invested 
with the purple, hut the powers of government were solely exercised by 
t’^e elder brother. The naiiie of Leo the Sixth has been dignified with 
fwe tide of philosopher; and the union of (he prince and the sage, of 
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. “ [Leo VI., “the I’liilo-sopher ” (a.i). 886-912), typifies the idle spirit of 
>:onscrvatism as correctly a.s Coiistantiiic VJ. doc.s the agijrc.s.sive energy of 
progress. He was a man of learning, a lover of luxurious case, a conceited 
pedant, and an arbitrary but mild despot. Naturally of a confined intellect, 
he owes his title of “the Philosopher,” fir “the Learned,” ratlier to the 
ignorance of the people, who attributed to him an acquaintance with llie 
secrets of astrological science, than either to his own attaiiiments or to 
any remarkable patronage he lieslowed on learned men. Lcfi’s work.s consist 
of' some poetical oracles and hymns, and a treatise on niililarv tactics. Leo 
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the active and speculative virtues, would indeed constitute the perfec- 
tion of human nature. But the claims of Leo are far short of this ideal 
excellence. Did he reduce his passions and appetites under the domin- 
ion of reason? His life was spent in the pomp of the palace, in the 
society of his wives and concubines; and even the clemency which he 
showed, and the peace which he strove to preserve, must be imputed to 
the softness and indolence of his character. Did he subdue his preju- 
dices, and those of his subjects? His mind was tinged with the most 
puerile superstition; the influence of the clergy and the errors of the 
people were consecrated by his laws; and the oracles of Leo, which 
reveal, in prophetic style, the fates of the empire, are founded on the 
arts of astrology and divination. If we still inquire the reason of his 
sage appellation, it can only be replied, that the son of Basil was less 
Ignorant than the greater part of his contemporaries in church and 
state; that his education had been directed by the learned Photius; and 
that several books of profane and ecclesiastical science were composed 
by the pen, or in the name, of the Imperial philosopher. But the repu- 
tation of his philosophy and religion was overthrown by a domestic 
vice, the repetition of his nuptials. The primitive ideas of the merit 
and holiness of celibacy were preached by the monks and entertained 
by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed as a necessary means for the 
propagation of mankind; after the death of either party the survivor 
might satisfy by a second union the weakness or the strength of the 
flesh; but a third marriage was censured as a state of legal fornication; 
and a fourth was a sin or scandal as yet unknown to the Christians of 
the East. In the beginning of his reign Leo himself had abolished the 
state of concubines, and condemned, without annulling, third hiar- 
riages: but his patriotism and love soon compelled him to violate his 
own laws, and to incur the- penance which in a similar case he had 
imposed on his subjects. In his three first alliances his nuptial bed 
was unfruitful; the emperor required a female companion, and the 
empire a legitimate heir. The beautiful Zoe was introduced into the 
palace as a concubine; and after a trial of her fecundity, and the birth 
of Constantine, her lover declared his intention of legitimating the 
mother and the child by the celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the 
patriarch Nicholas refused his blessing; the Imperial baptism of the 
young prince was obtained by a promise of separation; and the con- 
tumacious husband of Zoe was excluded from the communion of the 
faithful. Neither the fear of exile, nor the desertion of his brethren, 
nor the authority of the Latin church, nor the danger of failure or 
doubt in the succession to the empire, could bend the spirit of the 
inflexible monk. After the death of Leo he was recalled from exile 

married four times: (i) Theophnno, who died 892; (2) Zoe, who died 896; 
(3) Eudocia Baianc, who died 900; (4) Zoe Carbonupsina. Nicolaus the 
Mystic, patriarch of Constantinople, refused to celebrate the fourth marriage, 
and was banished in February 907. being .succeeded by Euthymius, who com- 
plied with the emperor’s wishes. — O. S,1 ■ 
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to the civil and ecclesiastical administration; and the edict of union 
which was promulRated in the name of Constantine condemned the 
future scandal of fourth marriages, and left a tacit imputation on his 
own birth. 

In the Greek language purple and porphyry are the same word: and 
n.s the colours of nature are invariable, we may learn that a dark deep 
red was the Tyrian dye which stained the purple of the ancients. An 
apartment of the Byzantine palace was lined with porphyry: it was 
reserved for the use of the pregnant empresses; and the royal birth of 
their children was expressed by the appellation of porphyrogenite, or 
born in the purple. Several of the Roman princes had been blessed 
with an heir; but this peculiar surname was first applied to Constan- 
tine the Seventh. His life and titular reign were of equal duration: 
but of fifty-four years six had elapsed before his father’s death; and 
the son of Leo was ever the voluntary or reluctant subject of those 
who oppressed his weakne.ss or abused his confidence. His uncle Alex- 
ander, who had long been invested with the title of Augustus, was the 
first colleague and governor of the young prince: but in a rapid career 
of vice and folly the brother of Leo already emulated the reputation of 
Michael; and when he was extinguished by a timely death, he enter- 
tained a project of castrating his nephew and leaving the empire to a 
worthless favourite. The succeeding years of the minority of Con- 
stantine were occupied by his mothtr Zoe, and a succession or council 
of seven regents, who pursued their interest, gratified their passions, 
abandoned the republic, supplanted each other, and finally vanished 
in the presence of a soldier, h’rom an obscure origin Romanus Lecape- 
luis had raised himself to the command of the naval armies ; and in 
the anarchy of the times had deserved, or at least had obtained, the 
national esteem. With a victorious and affectionate fleet he sailed from 
the mouth of the Danube into the harbour of Constantinople, and was 
hailed as the deliverer of the people and the guardian of the prince. 
His supreme office was at first defined by the new appellation of father 
of the emperor; but Romanus soon disdained the subordinate powers 
of a minister, and assumed, with the titles of Cajsar and Augustus, the 
full independence of royalty, which he held near five-and-twenty years. 
His three sons, Christopher, Stephen, and Constantine, were succe.s- 
sively adorned with the same honours, and the lawful emperor was 
degraded from the first to the fifth rank in this college of princes. Yet, 
in the preservation of his life and crown, he might still applaud his 
own fortune and the clemency of the usurper. The examples of ancient 
and modern history would have excused the ambition of Romanus: 
the powers and the laws of the empire were in his hand; the spurious 
birth of Constantine would have justified his exclusion; and the grave 
or the monastery was open to receive the son of the concubine. But 
Lecapenus does not appear to have possessed either the virtues or the 
vices of a tyrant. The spirit and activity of his private life dissolved 
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away in the sunshine of the throne; and in his licentious pleasures he 
forgot the safety both of the republic and of his family. Of a mild and 
religious character, he respected the sanctity of oaths, the innocence of 
the youth, the memory of his parents, and the attachment of the people. 
The studious temper and retirement of Constantine disarmed the 
jealousy of power: his books and music, his pen and his pencil, were a 
constant source of amusement; and if he could improve a scanty allow- 
ance by the sale of his pictures, if their price was not enhanced by the 
name of the artist, he was endowed with a personal talent which few 
princes could employ in the hour of adversity. 

The fall of Roinanus was occasioned by his own vices and those of his 
children. After the decease of Christopher, his eldest son, the two sur- 
viving brothers quarreled with each other, and conspired against their 
father. At the hour of noon, when all strangers were regularly excluded 
from the palace, they entered his apartment with an armed force, and 
conveyed him, in the habit of a monk, to a small island in the Propontis, 
which was peopled by a religious community. The rumour of this 
domestic revolution excited a tumult in the city; but Porphyrogenitus 
alone, the true and lawful emperor, was the object of the public care; 
and the sons of Lecapenus were taught, by tardy experience, that they 
had achieved a guilty and perilous enterprise for the benefit of their 
rival. Their sister Helena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, or supposed, 
their treacherous design of assassinating her husband at the royal ban- 
quet. His loyal adherents were alarmed, and the two usurpers were 
prevented, seized, degraded from the purple, and embarked for the same 
island and monastery where their father had been so lately confined. 
Old Romanus met them on the beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after 
a just reproach of their folly and ingratitude, presented his Imperial 
colleagues with an equal share of his water and vegetable diet. In the 
fortieth year of his reign Constantine the Seventh obtained the posses- 
sion of the Eastern world, which he ruled, or seemed to rule, near fifteen 
years. But he was devoid of that energy of character which could 
emerge into a life of action and glory; and the studies which had amused 
and dignified his leisure were incompatible with the serious duties of a 
sovereign. The emperor neglected the practice, to instruct his son Ro- 
manus in the theory, of government: while he indulged the habits of 
intemperance and sloth, he dropped the reins of the administration into 
the hands of Helena his wife; and, in the shifting scene of her favour 
and caprice, each minister was regretted in the promotion of a more 
worthless successor. Yet the birth and misfortunes of Constantine had 
endeared him to the Greeks; they excused his failings; they respected 
his learning, his innocence and charity, his love of justice; and the 
ceremony of his funeral was mourned with the unfeigned tears of his 
subjects. The body, according to ancient custom, lay in state in the 
vestibule of the palace; apd the civil and military officers, the patricians, 
the senate, and the clergy approached in due order to adore apd kis? 
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the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. Before the procession moved 
towards the Imperial sepulchre, a herald jiroclaimed this awful admoni- 
tion: “ Arise, 0 king of the world, and obey the summons of the King 
of kings! ” 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison; and his son Ro- 
manus, who derived that name from his maternal grandfather, ascended 
the throne of Constantinople. A prince who, at the age of twenty, could 
be suspected of anticiiiating his inheritance, must have been already lost 
in the public esteem; yet Romanus was rather weak than wicked; and 
the largest share of the guilt was transferred to his wife, Theophano, a 
woman of base origin, masculine spirit, and flagitious manners. The 
sense of personal glory and public happiness, the true pleasures of 
royalty, were unknown to the son of Conslatitine; and, while the two 
brothers, Nicephorus and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the hours 
which the emperor owed to his people were consumed in strenuous idle- 
ness. In the morning he visited the circus; at noon he feasted the 
senators; the greater irart of the afternoon he spent in the sphtrristenum, 
or tennis-court, the only theatre of his victories; from thence he passed 
over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, hunted and killed four wild 
boars of the largest size, and returned to the palace, proudly content 
with the labours of the day. In strength and beauty he was conspicuous 
abcjvo his equals: tall and straight as a young cypress, his complexion 
was fair and florid, his eyes sparkling, his shoulders broad, his nose 
long and aquiline. Yet even these perfections were insufficient to fix the 
love of Theophano; and, after a reign of four years, she mingled for her 
husband the same deadly draught which she had composed for his father. 

By his marriage with this Impious woman Romanus the younger left 
two sons, Basil the Second and Constantine the Ninth, and two 
daughters, Theophano and Anne. The eldest sister was given to Otho 
the Second, emperor of the West; the younger became the wife of 
Wolodomir, great duke and apostle of Russia; and, by the marriage of 
her granddaughter with Henry the First, king of France, the blood of 
the Macedonians, and perhaps of the Arsacides, still flows in the veins 
of the Bourbon line. After the death of her husband the empress aspired 
to reign in the name of her sons, the elder of whom was five, and the 
younger only two years of ago; but she soon felt the instability of a 
throne which was supported by a female who could not be esteemed, 
and two infants who could not be feared. Theophano looked around fot 
a protector, and threw herself into the arms of the bravest soldier ; her 
"heart was capacious; but the deformity of the new favourite rendered 
it more than probable that interest was the motive and excuse of her 
love. Nicephorus Phocas united, in the popular opinion, the double merit 
of a hero and a saint. In the former character his qualifications were 
genuine and splendid: the descendant of a race illustrious by their 
military exploits, he had displayed in every station and in every province 
the courage of a soldier and tlie conduct of a chief ; and Nicephorus was 
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crowned with recent laurels from the important conquest of the isle of 
Crete. His religion was of a more ambiguous cast; and his hair-cloth, 
his fasts, his pious idiom, and his wish to retire from the business of 
the world, were a convenient mask for his dark and dangerous ambition. 
Yet he imposed on a holy patriarch, by whose influence, and by a 
decree of the senate, he was intrusted, during the minority of the youir; 
princes, with the absolute and kideiJendent command of the Oriental 
armies. As soon as he had secured the leaders and the troops he boldly 
marched to Constantinople, trampled on his enemies, avowed his corre- 
spondence with the empress, and, witliout degrading her sons, assumed, 
with the title of Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank and the plenitude 
of power. But his marriage with Theophano was refused by the same 
patriarch who had placed the crown on his head: by his second nuptials 
he incurred a year of canonical penance; a bar of spiritual affinity was 
opposed to their celebration; and some evasion and perjury were re- 
quired to silence the scruples of the clergy and people. The popularity 
of the emperor was lost in the purple: in a reign of six years he prcf- 
voked the hatred of strangers and subjects, and the hypocrisy and 
avarice of the first Nicephorus were revived in his successor. Hypocrisy, 

I shall never justify or palliate; but I will dare to observe that the odious 
vice of avarice is of all others most hastily arraigned, and most unmerci^' 
fully condemned. In a private citizen our judgment seldom expects an 
accurate scrutiny into his fortune and expense; and ihia steward of. 
the public treasure frugality is always a virtue, and the inprease of ’taxes, 
too often an indispensable duty. In the use of his patrimony the generi- 
ous temper of Nicephorus had been proved; and the revenue was strictly 
applied to the service of the state; each spring the emperor marched in 
person .against the Saracens; and every Roman might compute the em- 
ployment of his taxes in triumphs, conquests, and the security of the 
Eastern barrier. 

Among the warriors who promoted his elevation and served under his 
standard, a noble and valiant Armenian had deserved and obtained the 
most eminent rewards. The stature of John Zimisces was below the 
ordinary standard; but this diminutive body was endowed with strength, 
beauty, and the soul of a hero. By the jealousy of tlie emperor’s broflier 
he was degraded from the office of general of the East to that of director 
of the posts, and his murmurs were chastised with disgrace and exile. 
But Zimisces was ranked among the numerous lovers of the empress: 
on her intercession he was permitted to reside at Chalcedon, in the 
neighbourhood of the capital: her bounty was repaid in his clandestine 
and amorous visits. to the palace; and Theophano. consented with alacrity ' 
to the death of an ugly and penurious husband. Some bold and trusty 
conspirators were concealed in her most private chambers: in the dark- 
ness of a winter night; Zimisces, with his principal companions, em-i! 
barked in a. small boat, traversed the Bosphorus, landed at the palaqe 
stairs, and silently: ascended a ladder of ropes, which was cast dowti,. 
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by the female attendants. Neither his own suspicions, nor the warnings 
of his friends, nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor the fortress 
which he had erected in the palace, could protect Niccphorus from a 
domestic foe, at whose voice every door was opened to the assassins. 
As he slept on a bear-skin on the ground, he was roused by their noisy 
intrusion, and thirty daggers glittered before his eyes. It is doubtful 
whether Ziinisces imbrued his hands in the blood of his sovereign; but 
he enjoyed the inhuman spectacle of revenge. The murder was pro- 
tracted by insult and cruelty; and as soon as the head of Niccphorus 
was shown from the window, the tumult was hushed, and the Armenian 
was emperor of the East. On the day of his coronation he was stopped 
on the threshold of St. Sophia by the intrepid patriarch, who charged 
his conscience with the deed of treason and blood, and required, as a 
sign of repentance, that he should separate himself from his more crim- 
inal associate. This sally of apostolic zeal was not offensive to the 
prince, since he could neither love nor trust a woman who had repeatedly 
violated the most sacred obligations; and Theophano, instead of sharing 
his Imperial fortune, was dismissed with ignominy from his bed and 
palace. In their last interview she displayed a frantic and impotent rage, 
accused the ingratitude of her lover, assaulted, with words and blows, 
her son Basil, as he stood silent and submissive in the presence of a 
superior colleague, and avowed her own prostitution in proclaiming the 
illegitimacy of his birth. The public indignation was appeased by her 
exile and the punishment of the meaner accomplices; the death of an 
unpopular prince was forgiven; and the guilt of Ziraisces was forgotten 
in the splendour of his virtues. Perhaps his profusion was less useful 
to the state than the avarice of Nicephorus; but his gentle and generous 
behaviour delighted all who approached his person; and it was only in 
the paths of victory that he trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. 
The greatest part of his reign was employed in the camp and the field: 
his personal valour and activity were signalised on the Danube and the 
Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the Roman world; and by his double 
triumph over the Russians and the Saracens he deserved the titles of 
saviour of the empire and conqueror of the East. In his last return from 
Syria he observed that the most fruitful lands of his new provinces were 
possessed by the eunuchs. “ And is it for them,” he exclaimed, with 
honest indignation, “ that we have fought and conquered? Is it for 
them that we shed our blood and exhaust the treasures of our people? ” 
The complaint was re-echoed to the palace, and the death of Zimisces 
is strongljr marked with the suspicion of poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the two lawful 
emperors, Basil and Constantine, had silently giwn to the age of 
manhood. Their tender years had been incapable of dominion: the 
respectful modesty of their attendance and salutation was due to the 
age and merit of their guardians; the childless ambition of those 
guardian^ had no temptation to violate their right of succession: their 
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patrimony was ably and faithfully administered; and the premature 
death of Zimisces was a loss rather than a benefit to the sons of Ro- 
manus. Their want of experience detained them twelve years longer 
the obscure and voluntary pupils of a minister who extended his reign 
by persuading them to indulge the pleasures of youth, and to disdain 
the labours of government. In this silken web the weakness of Con- 
stantine was for ever entangled; but his elder brother felt the impulse 
of genius and the desire of action; he frowned, and the minister was 
no more. Basil was the acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and 
the provinces of Europe; but Asia was oppressed by two veteran gen- 
erals, Phocas and Sclerus, who, alternately friends and enemies, subjects 
and rebels, maintained their independence, and laboured to emulate the 
example of successful u.surpatlon. Against these domestic enemies the 
son of Romanus first drew his sword, and they trembled in the presence 
of a lawful and high-spirited prince. The first, in the front of battle, 
was thrown from his horse by the stroke of poison or an arrow; the 
second, who had been twice loaded with chains, and tvince invested with 
the purple, was desirous of ending in peace the small remainder of his 
days. As the aged suppliant approached the throne, with dim eyes and 
faltering steps, leaning on his two attendants, the emperor exclaimed, 
in the insolence of youth and power, “ And is this the man who has 
so long been the objfect of our terror? ” After he had confirmed his 
own authority and the peace of the empire, the trophies of Nicephorus 
and Zimisces would not suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the palace. 
His long and frequent expeditions against the Saracens were rather 
glorious than useful to the empire; but the final destruction of the 
kingdom of Bulgaria appears, since the time of Belisarius, the most 
important triumph of the Roman arms. Yet, instead of applauding their 
victorious prince, his subjects detested the rapacious and rigid avarice 
of Basil; and, in the imperfect narrative of his exploits, we can only 
discern the courage, patience, and ferociousness of a soldier, A vicious 
education, which could not subdue his spirit, had clouded his mind; 
he was ignorant of every science; and the remembrance of his learned 
and feeble grandsire might encourage his real or affected contempt of 
laws and lawyers, of artists and arts. Of such a character, in such an 
age, superstition took a firm and lasting possession: after the first 
licence of his youth, Basil the Second devoted his life, in the palace 
and the camp, to the penance of a hermit, wore the monastic habit under 
his robes and armour, observed a vow of continence, and imposed on his 
appetites a perpetual abstinence from win6 and flesh. In the sixty-eighth 
year of his age his martial spirit urged him to embark in person for a 
holy war against the Saracens of Sicily; he was prevented by death, and 
Basil, surnamed the Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the 
world with the blessings of the clergy and the curses of the people. After 
his decease, his brother Constantine enjoyed about three years the power 
or rather the pleasures of royalty; and his only care was the settlement 
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of thf ■•urcossioii. Me luul enjoyed aix(y-six years the lillc of Augustus; 
and tla- reign of the two hrathers is the longest and most ohscure of the 
Ityziuitine history. 

A lineal sucression of live emperors, in a period of one hundreil and 
sixty years, had attached the loyalty of the (ireeks to the Macedonian 
dynasty, which had Ijccn thrice respected by the usurpers of their power. 
After the death of Constantine the Ninth, the last male of the royal 
race, a new and broken scene presents itself, and the accumulated years 
Ilf twelve emperors do not ef(ual the sptice of his single reign. Itis eldci 
lirother had preferred his private chastity to the public interest, and 
Constantine himself had only three danghlers — Eudocia, who took the 
veil, and Zoe and 7'heodora, who were [ireserved till a mature age in a 
state of ignorance and virginity. Wlien their marriage was di.scussed in 
the council of their dying father, the cohl or pious 'riicodora refused 
to give an heir to the empire, hut her sister Zoe presented herself a 
willing victim at the altar. Romanus Argynis, a patrician of a graceful 
pcnsoii and fair reputation, was chosen for her husliand, and, on his 
declining that honour, was infonned that Irlindncss or death was the 
second alternative. 7'he motive of his relucttince w’as conjugal affection, 
l)ul his faithful wife siicrificcd her own happiness to his safely and great- 
ness, and her entrance into a monastery removed the only bar to the 
Imporkil nuptial.s. After the decease of (’onstantine the scepti-e devolverl 
to Romanus the Third; hut hi.s labours iit home and abroad were equallj- 
feeble and fruitless; and the mature age, the forty-eight years of Znc, 
were less favourable to the hopes of pregnancy than to the indulgence of 
pleasure. Her favourite chamberlain was a handsome I’aphlagonian of 
the name of Michael, whose first trade had been that of a money- 
changer; and Romanus, either from gratitude or equity, connived at 
their criminal intercourse, or accepted a slight assurance of their inno- 
cence. But Zoo .soon justified the Roman maxim, that every adulteress 
is capable of poisoning her husband; and the death of Romanus was 
instantly followed by the scandalous marriage and elevation of Michael 
the Fourth. The expectations of Zoe were, however, disappointed: in- 
stead of a vigorous and grateful lover, she had placed in her heel a 
miserable wretch, whose health and reason were impaired by epileptic 
fils, and whose conscience was tormented by despair and remorse. The 
most skilful physicians of the mind and body were summoned to his aid; 
and his hopes were amused by frequent pilgrimages to the baths, and 
to the tombs of the most popular saints; the monks applauded his 
penance, and, except restitution (but to whom should he have restored?), 
Michael sought every method of expiating his guilt. While he groaned 
and prayed in sackcloth and ashes, his brother, the eunuch John, smiled 
at his remorse, and enjoyed the harvest of a crime of which himself was 
the secret and most guilty author. His administration was only the art 
of satiating his avarice, and Zoe became a captive in the palace of her 
fathers and in the hands of her slaves. When he perceived the irretriev- 
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able decline of his brother’s health, he introduced his nephew, another 
Michael, who derived his surname of Calaphates from his father’s occu- 
pation in the careening of vessels: at the command of the eunuch, Zoe 
adopted for her son the son of a mechanic; and this fictitious heir was 
invested with the title and purple of tlie Cresars in the presence of the 
senate and clergy. So feeble was the character of Zoe, that she was 
oppressed by the liberty and iJower which she recovered by the death of 
the Paphlagonian ; and at the end of four days she placed the crown 
on the head of Michael the Fifth, who had protested with tears and 
oaths that he should ever reign the first and most obedient of her sub- 
jects. The only act of his short reign was his base ingratitude to his 
benefactors, the eunuch and the empress. The disgrace of the former 
was pleasing to the public; but the murmurs, and at length the clamours, 
of Constantinople deplored the exile of Zoe, the daughter of so many 
emperors; her vices were forgotten, and Michael was taught that there 
is a period in which the patience of the tamest slaves rises into fury and 
revenge. The citizens of every degree assembled in a formidable tumult 
which lasted three days; they besieged the palace, forced the gates, 
recalled their mothers, Zoe from her prison, Theodora from her mon- 
astery, and condemned the son of Calaphates to the loss of his eyes or 
of his life. For the first time the Greeks beheld with surprise the two 
royal sisters seated on the same throne, presiding in the senate, and 
giving audience to the ambassadors of the nations. But this singular 
union subsisted no more than two months; the two sovereigns, their 
tempers, interests, and adherents, were secretly hostile to each other; 
and as Theodora was still averse to marriage, tlie indefatigable Zoe, 
at the age of sixty, consented, for the public good, to sustain the em- 
braces of a third husband, and the censures of the Greek church. His 
name and number were Constantine the Tenth, and the epithet of 
Monomachus, the single combatant, must have been expressive of his 
valour and victory in some public or private quarrel. But his health 
was broken by the tortures’ of the gout, and his dissolute reign was 
spent in the alternative of sickness and pleasure. A fair and nohle widow 
had accompanied Constantine in his exile to the isle of Lesbos, and 
Sclerena gloried in the appellation of his mistress. After his marriage 
and elevation she was invested with the title and pomp of Augusta, and 
occupied a contiguous apartment in the palace. The lawful consort 
(such was the delicacy or corruption of Zoe) consented to this strange 
and scandalous partition; and the emperor appeared in public between 
his wife and his concubine. He survived them both; but the last 
measures of Constantine to change the order of succession were pre- 
vented by the more vigilant friends of Theodora; and afer his decease, 
she resumed, with the general consent, the possession of her inheritance. 
In her name, and by the influence of four eunuchs, the Eastern world 
was peacably governed about nineteen months; and as they wished to 
prolong their dominion, they persuaded the aged princess to nominate 
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for her successor Michael the Sixth. The surname of Stratioticus de- 
clares his military profession; but the crazy and decrepit veteran could 
only see with the eyes, and execute with the hands, of his ministers. 
Whilst he ascended the throne, Theodora sunk into the grave — the last 
of the Macedonian or Basilian dynasty. 1 have hastily reviewed and 
gladly dismiss this shameful and destructive period of twenty-eight 
years, in which the Greeks, degraded below the common level of servi- 
tude, were transferred like a herd of cattle by the choice or caprice of 
two impotent females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of spirit, 
begins to emerge: the Greeks either preserved or revived the use of 
surnames, which perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue: and we now 
discern the rise, succession, and alliances of the last dynasties of Con- 
stantinople and Trebizond. The Comneni, who upheld for a while the 
fate of the sinking empire, assumed the honour of a Roman origin: but 
the family had been long since transported from Italy to Asia. Their 
patrimonial estate was situate in the district of Castamona, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euxine; and one of their chiefs, who had already entered 
the paths of ambition, revisited with affection, perhaps with regret, the 
modest though honourable dwelling of his fathers. The first of their line 
was the illustrious Manuel, who, in the reign of the second Basil, con- 
tributed by war and treaty to appease the troubles of the East: he left 
in a tender age two sons, Isaac and John, whom, with the consciousness 
of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and favour of his sovereign.’' 
The noble youths were carefully trained in the learning of the monastery, 
the arts of the palace, and the exercises of the camp: and, from the 
domestic service of the guards, they were rapidly promoted to the com- 
mand of provinces and armies. Their fraternal union doubled the force 
and reputation of the Comneni, and their ancient nobility was illustrated 
by the marriage of the two brothers, with a captive princess of Bulgaria, 
and the daughter of a patrician who had obtained the name of Charon 
from the number of enemies whom he had sent to the internal shades. 
The soldiers had served with reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate 
masters; the elevation of Michael the Sixth was a personal insult to the 
more deserving generals; and their discontent was inflamed by the parsi- 
mony of the emperor and the insolence of the eunuchs. They secretly 
assembled in tlie sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes of the military 
synod would have been unanimous in favour of the old and valiant 
Calacalon, if the patriotism or modesty of the veteran had not suggested 
the importance of birth as well as merit in the choice of a sovereign. 
Isaac Comnenus was approved by general consent, and the associates 
separated without delay to meet in the plains of Phrygia at the head 
of their respective squadrons and detachments. The cause of Michael 
was defended in a single battle by the mercenaries of the imperial guard, 
who were aliens to the public interest, and animated only by a principle 

' “ See tabic on opposite page. 
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of honour and gratitude. After their defeat the fears of the emperor 
solicited a treaty, which was almost accepted by the moderation of the 
Comnenian. But the former was betrayed by his ambassadors, and the 
latter was prevented by his friends. The solitary Michael submitted to 
the voice of the people; the patriarch annulled their oath of allegiance; 
and as he shaved the head of the royal monk, congratulated his bene- 
ficial exchange of temporal royalty for the kingdom of heaven; an ex- 
change, however, which tlie priest, on his own account, would probably 
have declined. By the hands of the same patriarch, Isiiac Comnenus 
was solemnly crowned ; the sword which he inscribed on his coins might 
be an offensive symbol if it implied his title by conquest; but this sword 
would have been drawn against the foreign and domestic enemies of the 
state. The decline of his health and vigour suspended the operation of 
active virtue; and the prospect of approaching death determined him to 
interpose some moments between life and eternity. But instead of 
leaving the empire as the marriage portion of his daughter, his reason 
and inclination concurred in the preference of his brother John, a soldier, 
1 patriot, and the father of five sons, the future pillars of an hereditary 
succession. His first modest reluctance might be the natural dictates of 
discretion and tenderness, but his obstinate and successful perseverance, 
however it may dazzle with the show of virtue, must be censured as a 
criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare offence against his family and 
country. The purple which he had refused was accepted by Constantine 
Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian house, and whose noble birth was 
adorned with the experience and reputation of civil policy. In the 
monastic habit Isaac recovered his health, and survived two years his 
voluntary abdication. At the command of his abbot, he observed the 
rule of St. Basil, and executed the most servile offices of the convent: 
but his Igtent vanity was gratified by the frequent and respectful visits 
of the reigning monarch, who revered in his person the character of a 
benefactor gnd a saint. 

If Constantine the Eleventh were indeed the subject most' worthy of 
empire, we must pity the debasement of the age and nation in which he 
was chosen. IJn the labour of puerile declamations he sought, without 
obtaining'/ the crown of eloquence, more precious in his opinion than 
that of Rome; and in the subordinate functions of a judge he forgot the 
duties of a sovereign and a warrior. Far from imitating the patriotic 
indifference of the authors of his greatness, Ducas was anxious only to 
secure, at the expense of the republic, the power and prosperity of his 
children. His three sons, Michael the Seventh, Androm'cus the First, 
and Constantine the Twelfth, were invested in a tender age with the 
equal title of Augustus; and the successsion was speedily opened by their 
father’s death. His widow, Eudocia, was intrusted with the administra- 
tion; but experience had taught the jealousy of the dying monarch to 
protect his sons from the danger of her second nuptials; and her solemn 
engaeement, attested by the principal senators, was deposited in the 
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hands of the patriarch. Before the end of seven months, the wants of 
Eudocia or those of the state called aloud for the male virtues of a 
soldier; and her heart had already chosen Romanus Diogenes, whom 
she raised from the scaffold to the throne. The discovery of a treason- 
able attempt had exposed him to the severity of the laws: his beauty and 
valour absolved him in the eyes of the empress ; and Romanus, from a 
mild exile, was recalled on the second day to the command of the Orien- 
tal armies. Her royal choice was yet unknown to the public; and the 
promise which would have betrayed her falsehood and levity was stolen 
by a dexterous emissary from the ambition of the patriarch. Xiphilin 
at first alleged the sanctity of oaths and the sacred nature of a trust; 
but a whisper that his brother was the future emperor relaxed his 
scruples, and forced him to confess that the public safety was the 
supreme law. He resigned the important paper; and when his hopes 
were confounded by the nomination of Romanus, he could no longer re- 
gain his security, retract his declarations, nor oppose the second nuptials 
of the empress. Yet a murmur was heard in the palace; and the bar- 
barian guards had raised their battleaxes in the cause of the house of 
Ducas, till the young princes were soothed by the tears of their mother 
and the solemn assurances of the fidelity of their guardian, who filled the 
imperial station with dignity and honour. Hereafter I shall relate his 
valiant but unsuccessful efforts to resist the progress of the Turks. His 
defeat and captivity inflicted a deadly wound on the Byzantine monarchy 
of the East; and alter he was released from the chains of the sultan, 
he vainly sought his wife and his subjects. His wife had been thrust 
into a monastery, and the subjects of Romanus had embraced the rigid 
maxim of the civil law, that a prisoner in the hands of the enemy is 
deprived, as by the stroke of death, of all the public and private rights 
of a citizen. In the general consternation the Caesar John asserted the 
indefeasible right of his three nephews: Constantinople listened to his 
voice: and the Turkish captive was proclaimed in tire capital, and re- 
ceived on the frontier, as an enemy of the republic, Romanus was not 
more fortunate in domestic than in foreign war: the loss of two battles 
compelled him to yield, on the assurance of fair and honourable treat- 
ment; but his enemies were devoid of faith or humanity; and, after the 
cruel extinction of his sight, , his wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, 
till in a few days he was relieved from a state of misery. Under tiie 
triple reign of the house of Ducas, the two younger brothers were reduced 
to the vain honours of the purple; but the eldest, the pusillanimous 
Michael, was incapable of sustaining the Roman sceptre; and his sur- 
name of Parapinaces denotes the reproach which he shared with an 
avaricious favourite, who enhanced the price and diminished the meas- 
ure of wheat. In the school of Psellus, and after the example of his 
mother, the son of Eudocia made some proficiency in philosophy and 
rhetoric; but his character was degraded rather than ennobled by the 
virtues of a monk and the learning of a sophist. Strong in the contempt 
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of their sovereign and their own esteem, two generals, at the head of the 
European and Asiatic legions, assumed the purple at Adrianople and 
Nice. Their revolt was in the same month ; they bore the same name of 
Nicephorus; but the two candidates were distinguished by the surnames 
of Bryennius and Botaniates; the former in the maturity of wisdom and 
courage, the latter conspicuous only by the memory of his past exploits. 
While Botaniates advanced with cautious and dilatory steps, his active 
competitor stood in arms before the gates of Constantinople. The name 
of Bryennius was illustrious; his cause was popular; but his licentious 
troops could not be restrained from burning and pillaging a suburb; 
and the people, who would have hailed the rebel, rejected and repulsed 
the incendiary of his country. This change of the public opinion was 
favourable to Botaniates, who at length, with an army of Turks, ap- 
proached the shores of Chalcedon. A formal invitation, in the name of 
the patriarch, the synod, and the senate, was circulated through the 
streets of Constantinople; and the general assembly, in the dome of 
St. Sophia, debated, with order and calmness, on the choice of their 
sovereign. The guards of Michael would have dispersed this unarmed 
multitude; but the feeble emperor, applauding his own moderation and 
clemency, resigned the ensigns of royalty, and was rewarded with the 
monastic habit, and the title of Archbishop of Ephesus, He left a son, 
a Constantine, born and educated in the purple; and a daughter of the 
house of Ducas illustrated the blood and confirmed the succession of the 
Comnenian dynasty. 

John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor Isaac, survived in peace 
and dignity his generous refusal of the sceptre. By his wife Anne, a 
woman of masculine spirit and policy, he left eight children: the three 
daughters multiplied the Comnenian alliances with the noblest of the 
Greeks: of the five sons, Manuel was stopped by a premature death; 
Isaac and Alexius restored the Imperial greatness of their house, which 
was enjoyed without toil or danger by the two younger brethren, Adrian 
and Nicephorus. Alexius, the third and most illustrious of the brothers, 
was endowed by nature with the choicest gifts both of mind and body: 
they were cultivated by a liberal education, and exercised in the school 
of obedience and adversity. The youth was dismissed from the perils 
of the Turkish war by the paternal care of the emperor Romanus: but 
the mother of the Comneni, with her aspiring race, was accused of 
treason, and banished, by the sons of Ducas, to an island in the Pro- 
pontis. The two brothers soon emerged into favour and action, fought 
by each other’s side against the rebels and barbarians, and adhered to 
the emperor Michael, till he was deserted by the world and by himself. 
In his first interview with Botaniates, “ Prince,” said Alexius, with a 
noble frankness, “ my duty rendered me your enemy; the decrees of God 
and of the people have made me your subject. Judge of my future loy- 
alty by my past opposition.” The successor of Michael entertained him 
with esteem and confidence: his valour was employed against three 
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rebels, who disturbed the peace of the empire, or at least of the emperors. 
Ursel, Bryennius, and Basilacius were formidable by their numerous 
forces and military fame: they were successively vanquished in the 
field, and led in chains to the foot of the throne; and whatever treat- 
ment they might receive from a timid and cruel court, they applauded 
the clemency as well as the courage of their conqueror. But the loyalty 
of the Comneni was soon tainted by fear and suspicion; nor is it easy 
to settle between a subject and a despot the debt of gratitude which the 
former is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the latter to discharge by 
an executioner. The refusal of Alexius to march against a fourth rebel, 
the husband of his sister, destroyed the merit or memory of his past 
services: the favourites of Botaniates provoked the ambition which they 
apprehended and accused ; and the retreat of the two brothers might be 
justified by the defence of their life or liberty. The women of the 
family were deposited in a sanctuary, respected by tyrants: the men, 
mounted on horseback, sallied from the city, and erected the standard of 
civil war. The soldiers who had been gradually assembled in the capital 
and the neighbourhood were devoted to the cause of a victorious and 
injured leader: the ties of common interest and domestic alliance secured 
the attachment of the house of Ducas; and the generous dispute of the 
Comneni was terminated by the decisive resolution of Isaac, who was 
the first to invest his younger brother with the name and ensigns of 
royalty. They returned to Constantinople, to threaten rather than 
besiege that impregnable fortress; but the fidelity of the guards was 
corrupted; a gate was surprised, and the fleet was occupied by the active 
courage of George Palajologus, who fought against his father, without 
foreseeing that he laboured for his posterity. Alexius ascended the 
throne; and his aged competitor disappeared in a monastery. An army 
of various nations was gratified witli the pillage of the city; but the 
public disorders were expiated by the tears and fasts of the Comneni, 
who submitted to every penance compatible with the possession of the 
empire. 

The life of the emperor Alexius has been delineated by a favourite 
daughter, who was inspired by a , tender regard for his person and a laud- 
able zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Conscious of the just suspicion of her 
readers, the princess Anna Comnena repeatedly protests that, besides her 
personal knowledge, she had searched the discourse and writings of the 
most respectable veterans: that, after an interval of thirty years, for- 
gotten by and forgetful of the world, her mournful solitude was inacces- 
sible to hope and fear; and that truth, the naked perfect truth, was more 
dear and sacred than the memory of her parent. Yet, instead of the 
simplicity of style and narrative which wins our belief, an elaborate 
affectation of rhetoric and science betrays in every page the vanity of a 
female author. The genuine character of Alexius is lost in a vague con- 
stellation of virtues; and the perpetual strain of panegyric and apology 
awakens our jealousy, to question the veracity of the historian and the 
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merit of the hero. We cannot, however, refuse her judicious and im- 
portant remark, that the disorders of the times were tlic misfortune 
and the glory of Alexius: and that every calamity which can afflict a 
declining empire was accumulated on his reign by the justice of Heaven 
and the vices of his predecessors. In the East, the victorious Turks had 
spread, from Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of the Koran and the 
Crescent : the West was invaded by the adventurous valour of the Nor- 
mans; and, in the moments of peace, the Danube poured forth new 
F^varms, who had gained, in the science of war, what they had lost in 
the ferociousness of manners. The sea was not less hostile than the 
land; and while the frontiers were assaulted by an open enemy, the 
palace was distracted with secret treason and conspiracy. On a sud- 
den the banner of the Cross was displayed by the Latins; Europe 
was precipitated on Asia; and Constantinople had almost been swept 
iway by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest, Alexius steered the 
Imperial vessel with dexterity and courage. At the head of his armies 
he was bold in action, skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to 
improve his advantages, and rising from his defeats with inexhaustible 
vigour. The discipline of the camp was revived, and a new generation 
of men and soldiers was created by the example and the precepts of their 
leader. In his intercourse with the Latins, Alexius was patient and 
artful; his discerning eye pervaded the new system of an unknown world; 
and I shall hereafter describe the superior policy wit,h which he balanced 
the interests and passions of the champions of the first crusade. In a 
long reign of thirty-seven years he subdued and pardoned the envy of 
his equals: the laws of public and private order were restored: the arts 
of wealth and science were cultivated: the limits of the empire were 
enlarged in Europe and Asia; and the Comnenian sceptre was trans- 
mitted to his children of the third and fourth generation. Yet the 
difficulties of the times betrayed some defects in his character; and have 
exposed his memory to some just or ungenerous reproach. The reader 
may possibly smile at the lavish praise which his dau^ter so often 
bestows on a flying hero: the wetness or prudence of his situation 
might be mistaken for a want of personal courage; and his political arts 
are branded by the Latins with the names of deceit and dissimulation. 
The increase of the male and female branches of his family adorned the 
throne, and secured the succession; but their princely luxury and pride 
offended the patricians, exhausted the revenue, and insulted the misery 
of the people. Anna is a faithful witness that his happiness was de- 
stroyed, and his health was broken, by the cares of a public life: the 
patience of Constantinople was fatigued by the length and severity of his 
reign ; and before Alexius expired, he had lost the love and reverence of 
his subjects. The clergy could not forgive his application of the sacred 
riches to the defence of the state; but they applauded his theological 
learning and ardent zeal for the orthodox faith, which he defended with 
his tongue, his pen, and his sword. His character was degraded by the 
superstition of the Greeks; and the same inconsistent principle of human 
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nature enjoined the emperor to found a hospital for the poor and infirm, 
and to direct the execution of a heretic, who was burnt alive in the square 
of St. Sophia. Even the sincerity of his moral and religious virtues 
was suspected by the persons who had passed their lives in his familiar 
confidence. In his last hours, when he was pressed by his wife Irene 
to alter the succession, he raised his head, and breathed a pious ejacula- 
tion on the vanity of this world. The indignant reply of the empress 
may be inscribed as an epitaph on his tomb, “ You die, as you have 
lived — A HYPOCEITEl ” 

It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviving sons, 
in favour of her daughter the princess Anna, whose philosophy would 
not have refused the weight of a diadem. But the order of male suc- 
cession w'as asserted by the friends of their country; the lawful heii 
drew the royal signet from the finger of his insensible or conscious father, 
and the empire obeyed the master of the palace. Anna Comnena was 
stimulated by ambition and revenge to conspire against the life of hei 
brother, and, when the design was prevented by the fears or scruples of 
her husband, she passionately exclaimed that nature had mistaken the 
two sexes, and had endowed Bryennius with the soul of a woman. The 
two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained the fraternal concord, 
the hereditary virtue of their race, and the younger brother was content 
with the title of Sebastocrator, which approached the dignity without 
sharing the power of the emperor. In the same person the claims of 
primogeniture and merit were fortunately united; his swarthy complex- 
ion, harsh features, and diminutive stature had suggested die ironical 
surname of Calo-Johannes, or John the Handsome, which his grateful 
subjects more seriously applied to the beauties of his mind. After the 
discovery of her treason, the life and fortune of Anna were justly for- 
feited to the laws. Her life was spared by the clemency of the emperor; 
but he visited the pomp and treasures of her palace, and bestowed the 
rich confiscation on the most deserving of his friends. That respectable 
friend, Axuch, a slave of Turkish extraction, presumed to decline the 
gift, and to intercede for the criminal: his generous master applauded 
and imitated the virtue of his favourite, and the reproach or complaint 
of an injured brother was the only chastisement of the guilty princess. 
After this example of clemency, the remainder of his reign was never 
disturbed by conspiracy or rebellion: feared by his nobles, beloved by 
his people, John was never reduced to the painful necessity of punishing, 
of even of pardoning, his personal enemies. During his government of 
twenty-five years, Ihe penalty of death was abolished in the Roman 
empire, a law of mercy most delightful to the humane theorist, but of 
which the practice, in a large and vicious community, is seldom con- 
sistent with the public safety. Severe to himself, indulgent to others, 
chaste, frugal, abstemious, the iJhilosophic Marcus would not have dis- 
dained the artless virtues of his successor, derived from his heart, and 
not borrowed from the schools. He despised and moderated the stately 
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magnificence of the Byzantine court, so oppressive to the people, so con- 
temptible to the eye of reason. Under such a prince innocence had 
nothing to fear, and merit had everything to hope; and, without assum- 
ing the tyrannic office of a censor, he introduced a gradual though visible 
reformation in the public and private manners of Constantinople. The 
only defect of this accomplished character was the frailty of noble minds 
— the love of arms and military glory. Yet the frequent expeditions of 
John the Handsome may be justified, at least in their principle, by the 
necessity of repelling the Turks from the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. 
The sultan of Iconium was confined to his capital, the barbarians were 
driven to the mountains, and the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed 
the transient blessings of their deliverance. From Constantinople to 
Antioch and Aleppo, he repeatedly marched at the head of a victorious 
army; and in the sieges and battles of this holy war, his Latin allies 
were astonished by the superior spirit and prowess of a Greek. As he 
began to indulge the ambitious hope of restoring the ancient limits of 
the empire, as he revolved in his mind the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
dominion of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, the thread of his life 
and of the public felicity was broken by a singular accident. He hunted 
the wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed his javelin in 
the body of the furious animal; but in the struggle a poisoned arrow 
dropped from his quiver, and a slight wound in his hand, which produced 
a mortification, was fatal to the best and greatest of the Comnenian 
princes. 

A premature death had swept away the two eldest sons of John the 
Handsome; of the two survivors, Isaac and Manuel, his judgment or 
affection preferred the younger; and the choice of their dying prince 
was ratified by the soldiers, who had applauded the valour of his 
favourite in the Turkisli war. The faithful Axuch hastened to the 
capital, secured the person of Isaac in honourable confinement, and 
purchased, with a gift of two hundred pounds of silver, the leading 
ecclesiastics of St. Sophia, who possessed a decisive voice in the con- 
secration of an emperor. With his veteran and affectionate troops, 
Manuel soon visited Constantinople; his brother acquiesced in the 
title of Sebastocrator; bis subjects admired the lofty stature and mar- 
tial graces of their new sovereign, and listened with credulity to the 
flattering promise that he blended the wisdom of age with the activity 
and vigour of youth. By the experience of his government they were 
taught that he emulated the spirit and shared the talents of his father, 
whose social virtues were buried in the grave. A reign of thirty-seven 
years is filled by a perpetual though various warfare against the Turks, 
the Christians, and the hordes of the wilderness beyond the Danube. 
The arms of Manuel were exercised on Mount Taurus, in the plains of 
Hungary, on the coast of Italy and Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and 
Greece; the influence of his negotiations extended from Jerusalem to 
Rome and Russia; and the Byzantine monarchy for a while became an 
object of respect or terror to the powers of Asia and Europe. Educated 
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in the silk and purple of the East, Manuel possessed the iron temper 
of a soldier, which cannot easily be paralleled, except in the lives of 
Richard the First of England, and of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. 
Such was his strength and exercise in arms, that Raymond, surnamed 
the Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of wielding the lance and buck- 
ler of the Greek emperor. In a famous tournament he entered the lists 
on a fiery courser, and overturned in his first career two of the stoutest 
of the Italian knights. The first in the charge, the last in the retreat, 
his friends and his enemies alike trembled, the former for his safety, 
and the latter for their own. After posting an ambuscade in a wood, 
he rode forwards in search of some perilous adventure, accompanied 
only by his brother and the faithful Axuch, who refused to desert their 
sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, after a short combat, fled before them : 
but the numbers of the enemy increased; the march of the reinforcement 
was tardy and fearful, and Manuel, without receiving a wound, cut his 
way through a squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle against 
the Hungarians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, he snatched a 
standard from the head of the column, and was the first, almost alone, 
who passed a bridge that separated him from the enemy. In the same 
country, after transporting his army beyond the Save, he sent back 
the boats, with an order, under pain of death, to their commander, that 
he should leave him to conquer or die on that hostile land. In the 
siege of Corfu, towing after him a captive galley, the emperor stood aloft 
on the poop, opposing against the volleys of darts and stones a large 
buckler and a flowing sail; nor could he have escaped inevitable death, 
had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his archers to respect the person 
of a hero. In one day he is said to have slain above forty of the bar- 
barians with his own hand; he returned to the camp, dragging along 
four Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied to the rings of his saddle: 
he was ever the foremost to provoke or to accept a single combat; and 
the gigantic champions who encountered his arm were transpierced by 
the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, of the invincible Manuel. The 
story of his exploits, which appear as a model or a copy of the romances 
of chivalry, may induce a reasonable suspicion of ^e veracity of the 
Greeks: I will not, to vindicate their credit, endanger my own; yet I 
may observe that, in the long series of their annals, Manuel is the' 
Only prince who has been the subject of similar exaggeration. With 
the valour of a soldier he did not unite the skill or prudence of a gen- 
eral: his victories were not productive of any permanent or useful con- 
quest; and his Turkish laurels were blasted in his last unfortunate 
campaign, in which he lost his army in the mountains of Fisidia, and 
owed his deliverance to the generosity of the sultan. But the most 
singular feature in the character of Manuel is the contrast and vicissi- 
tude of labour and sloth, of hardiness and effeminacy. In war he 
seemed ignorant of peace, in peace he appeared incapable of war. In 
the field he slepl in the sun or in the snow, tired in the longest 
marches the strength of his men and horses, and shared with a smile 
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the abstinence or diet of the camp. No sooner did he return to Con- 
stantinople, than he resigned himself to the arts and pleasures of a life 
of luxury: the expense of his dress, his table, and his palace surpassed 
the measure of his predecessors, and whole summer days were idly 
wasted in the delicious isles of the Propontis, in the incestuous love of 
his niece Theodora. The double cost of a warlike and dissolute prince 
exhausted the revenue and multiplied the taxes; and Manuel, in the dis- 
tress of his last Turkish camp, endured a bitter reproach from the 
mouth of a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst, he com- 
plained that the water of a fountain was mingled with Christian blood. 
“ It is not the first time,” exclaimed a voice from the crowd, “ that you 
have drank, O emperor, the blood of your Christian subjects.” Manuel 
Comnenus was twice married, to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of Ger- 
many, and to the beauteous Maria, a French or Latin princess of 
Antioch. The only daughter of his first wife was destined for Bela, 
an Hungarian prince, who was educated at Constantinople under the 
name of Alexius; and the consummation of their nuptials might have 
transferred the Roman sceptre to a race of free and warlike barbarians. 
But as soon as Maria of Antioch had given a son and heir to the 
empire, the presumptive rights of Bela were abolished, and he was 
deprived of his promised bride; but the Hungarian prince resumed 
his name and the kingdom of his fathers, and displayed such virtues as 
might excite the regret and envy of the Greeks. The son of Maria was 
named Alexius; and at the age of ten years he ascended the Byzantine 
throne, after his father’s decease had closed the glories of the Com- 
nenian line. 

The fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius had been 
sometimes clouded by an opposition of interest and passion. By ambi- 
tion, Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited to flight and rebellion, from 
whence he was reclaimed by the firmness and clemency of John the 
Handsome. The errors of Isaac, the father of the emperors of Trebi- 
zond, were short and venial; but John, the elder of his sons, renounced 
for ever his religion. Provoked by a real or imaginary insult of his 
uncle, he escaped from the Roman to the Turkish camp: his apostacy 
was rewarded with the sultan’s daughter, the title of Chelebi, or noble, 
and the inheritance of a princely estate; and, in the fifteenth century, 
Mohammed the Second boasted of his Imperial descent from the Com- 
nenian family. Andronicus, younger brother of John^ son of Isaac, and 
grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most conspicuous charac- 
ters of the age; and his genuine adventures might form the subject of 
a very singular romance. To justify the choice of three ladies of 
royal birth, it is incumbent on me to observe that their fortunate lover 
was cast in the best proportions of strength and beauty; and that the 
want of the softer graces was supplied by a manly countenance, a lofty 
stature, athletic muscles, and the air and deportipent of a soldier. 
The preservation, in his old age, of health and vigour, was the reward 
of temperance and exercise. A piece of bread and a draught of water 
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was often his sole and evening repast; and if he tasted of a wild boar 
or a stag, which he had roasted with his own hands, it was the well- 
earned fruit of a laborious chase. Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant 
of fear: his persuasive eloquence could bend to every situation and 
character of life: his style, though not his practice, was fashioned by 
the example of St. Paul ; and, in every deed of mischief, he had a 
heart to resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute. In his 
youth, after the death of the emperor John, he followed the retreat of 
the Roman army; but, in the march through Asia hlinor, design or 
accident tempted him to wander in the mountains: the hunter was 
encompassed by the Turkish huntsmen, and he remained some time a 
reluctant or willing captive in the power of the sultan. His virtues 
and vices recommended him to the favour of his cousin: he shared the 
perils and tlie pleasures of Manuel; and while the emperor lived in 
public incest with his niece Theodora, the affections of her sister 
Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by Andronicus. Above the decencies 
of her sex and rank, she gloried in the name of his concubine; and both 
the palace and the camp could witness that she slept, or watched, in 
the arms of her lover. She accompanied him to his military command 
of Cilicia, the first scene of his valour and imprudence. He pressed, 
with active ardour, the siege of Mopsuestia: the day was employed in 
the boldest attacks; but the night was wasted in song and dance; and 
a band of Greek comedians formed the choicest pai-t of his retinue. 
Andronicus was surprised by the sally of a vigilant foe; but, while his 
troops fled in disorder, his invincible lance transpierced the thickest 
ranks of the Armenians. On his return to the Imperial camp in 
Macedonia, he was received by Manuel with public smiles and a pri- 
vate reproof ; but the duchies of Naissus, Braniseba, and Castoria were 
the reward or consolation of the unsuccessful general. Eudocia still 
attended his motions: at midnight their tent was suddenly attacked 
by her angry brothers, impatient to expiate her infamy in his blood: 
his daring spirit refused her advice, and the disguise of a female habit; 
and, boldly starting from his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his 
way through tlie numerous assassins. It was here that he first betrayed 
his ingratitude and treachery; he engaged in a treasonable corre- 
spondence with the king of Hungary and the German emperor; ap- 
proached the royal tent at a suspicious hour with a drawn sword, and, 
under the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed an intention of revenge 
against a mortal foe; and imprudently praised the fleetness of his 
horse as an instrument of flight and safety. The monarch dissembled 
his suspicions; but, after the close of the campaign, Andronicus was 
arrested and strictly confined in a tower of the palace of Constantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years; a most painful re- 
straint, from which the thirst of action and pleasure perpetually urged 
him to escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some broken bricks in 
a corner of the chamber, and gradually widened the passage till he 
had explored a dark and forgotten recess. Into tills hole he conveyed 
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himself and the remains of his provisions, replacing the bricks in their 
former position, and erasing with care the footsteps of his retreat. At 
the hour of the customary visit, his guards were amazed by the silence 
and solitude of the prison, and reported, with shame and fear, his 
incomprehensible flight. The gates of the palace and city were in- 
stantly shut: the strictest orders were despatched into the provinces 
for the recovery of the fugitive; and his wife, on the suspicion of a 
pious act, was basely imprisoned in the same tower. At the dead of 
night she beheld a sceptre: she recognised her husband; they shared 
their provisions, and a son was the fruit of these stolen interviews, 
which alleviated the tediousness of their confinement. In the custody 
of a woman the vigilance of the keepers was insensibly relaxed, and the 
captive had accomplished his real escape, when he was discovered, 
brought back to Constantinople, and loaded with a double chain. 
At length he found the moment and the means of his deliverance. A 
boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated the guards, and obtained in wax 
the impression of the keys. By the diligence of his friends a similar 
key, with a bundle of ropes, was introduced into the prison in the bot- 
tom of a hogshead. Androaicus employed, with industry and courage, 
the instruments of his safety, unlocked the doors, descended from the 
tower, concealed himself all day among the bushes, and scaled in the 
night the garden-wall of the palace. A boat was stationed for his 
reception; he visited his own house, embraced his children, cast away 
his chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed his rapid course towards 
the banks of the Danube. At Anchialus, in Thrace, an intrepid friend 
supplied him with horses and money: he passed the river, traversed 
with speed the desert of Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, and had 
almost reached the town of Halicz, in the Polish Russia, when he was 
intercepted by a party of Walachians, who resolved to convey their 
important captive to Constantinople. His presence of mind again 
extricated him from this danger. Under the pretence of sickness he 
dismounted in the night, and was allowed to step aside from the troop: 
he planted in the ground his long staff, clothed it with his cap and 
upper garment, and, stealing into the wood, left a phantom to amuse 
for some time the eyes of the Walachians. From Halicz he was hon- 
ourably conducted to Kiow, the residence of the great duke: the subtle 
Greek soon obtained the esteem and confidence of leroslaus; his char- 
acter could assume the manners of every climate, and the barbarians 
applauded his strength and courage in the chase of the elks and bears 
of the forest. In this northern region he deserved the forgiveness of 
Manuel, who solicited the Russian prince to join his arms in the inva- 
sion of Hungary. The influence of Andronicus achieved this important 
service; his private treaty was signed with a promise of fidelity on one 
side and of oblivion on the other, and he marched, at the head of 
the Russian cavalry, from the Borysthenes to the Danube. In his 
resentment Manuel had ever sympathised with the martial and disso- 
lute character of his cousin, and his free pardon was sealed in the 
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assault of Zemlin, in which he was second, and second only, to the 
valour of the emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom and his country than his 
ambition revived, at first to his own, and at length to the public mis- 
fortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar to the succession of 
the more deserving males of the Comnenian blood: her future marriage 
with the prince of Hungary was repugnant to the hopes or prejudices 
of the princes and nobles. But when an oath of allegiance was required 
to the presumptive heir, Andronicus alone asserted the honour of the 
Roman name, declined the unlawful engagement, and boldly protested 
against the adoption of a stranger. His patriotism was offensive to 
the emperor; but he spoke the sentiments of the people, and was 
removed from the royal presence by an honourable banishment, a sec- 
ond command of the Cilician frontier, with the absolute disposal of the 
revenues of Cyprus. In this station the Armenians again exercised his 
courage and exposed his negligence; and the same rebel, who baffled 
all his operations, was unhorsed, and almost slain by the vigour of his 
lance. But Andronicus soon discovered a more easy and pleasing 
conquest, the beautiful Philippa, sister of the empress Maria, and 
daughter of Raymond of Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. For her 
sake he deserted his station, and wasted the summer in balls and tour- 
naments; to his love she sacrificed her innocence, her reputation, and 
the offer of an advantageous marriage. But the resentment of Manuel 
for this domestic affront interrupted his pleasures; Andronicus left the 
indiscreet princess to weep and to repent; and, with a band of des- 
perate adventurers, undertook the pilgrimage of Jerusalem. His birth, 
his martial renown, and professions of zeal announced .him as the 
champion of the Cross: he soon captivated both the clergy and the 
king, and the Greek prince was invested with the lordship of Berytus, 
on the coast of Phoenicia. In his neighbourhood resided a young and 
handsome queen, of his own nation and family, great-granddaughter 
of the emperor Alexis, and widow of Baldwin the Third, king of Jeru- 
salem. She visited and loved her kinsman. Theodora was the third 
victim of his amorous seduction, and her shame was more public and 
scandalous than that of her predecessors. The emperor still thirsted 
for revenge, and his subjects and allies of the Syrian frontier were 
repeatedly pressed to seize the person and put out the eyes of the fugi- 
tive. In Palestine he was no longer safe; but the tender Theodora 
revealed his danger and accompanied his flight. The queen of Jeru- 
salem was exposed to the East, his obsequious concubine, and two 
illegitimate children were the living monuments of her weakness. 
Damascus was his first revenge, and, in the characters of the great 
Noureddin and his servant Saladin, the superstitious Greek might learn 
to revere the virtues of the Musulmans. As the friend of Noureddin he 
visited, most probably, Bagdad and the courts of Persia, and, after a 
long circuit round the Caspian Sea and the mountains of Georgia, he 
finally settled among the Turks of Asia Minor, the hereditary enemies 
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of his country. I’he sultan of Colonia afforded an. hospitable retreat 
to Andronicus, his mistress, and his band of outlaws: the debt of grati- 
tude was paid by frequent inroads in the Roman province of Trebizond, 
and he seldom returned without an ample harvest of spoil and of 
Christian captives. In the story of his adventures he was fond of 
comparing himself to David, who escaped, by a long exile, the snares 
of the wicked. But the royal prophet (he presumed to add) was con- 
tent to lurk on the borders of Judaea, to slay an Amalckite, and to 
threaten, in his miserable state, the life of the avaricious Nabal. The 
excursions of the Comnenian prince had a wider range, and he had 
spread over the Eastern world the glory of his name and religion. By 
a sentence of the Greek church, the licentious rover had been separated 
from the faithful; but even this excommunication may prove that he 
never abjured the profession of Christianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret persecution 
of the emperor; but he was at length ensnared by the captivity of his 
female companion. The governor of Trebizond succeeded in his attempt 
to surprise the person of Theodora: the queen of Jerusalem and her 
two children were sent to Constantinople, and their loss embittered 
the tedious solitude of banishment. The fugitive implored and ob- 
tained a final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the feet of his 
sovereign, who was satisfied with the submission of this haughty spirit. 
Prostrate on the ground, he deplored with tears and groans the guilt 
of his past rebellion; nor would he presume to arise, unless some 
faithful subject would drag him to the foot of the throne by an iron 
chain with which he had secretly encircled his neck. This extraor- 
dinary penance excited the wonder and pity of the assembly: his sins 
were forgiven by the church and state; but the just suspicion of Manuel 
fixed his residence at a distance from the court, at Oenoe, a town of 
Pontus, surrounded with rich vineyards, and situate on the coast of 
the Euxine. The death of Manuel and the disorders of the minority 
soon opened the fairest field to his ambition. The emperor was a boy 
of twelve or fourteen years of age, without vigour, or wisdom, or 
experience: his mother, the empress Mary, abandoned her person and 
government to a favourite of the Comnenian name; and his sister, 
another Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was decorated with the title 
of Caesar, excited a conspiracy, and at length an insurrection, against 
her odious stepmother. The provinces were forgotten, the capital was 
in flames, and a century of peace and order was overthrown in the 
vice and weakness of a few months. A civil war was kindled in Con- 
stantinople; the two factions fought a bloody battle in the square 
of the palace, and the rebels sustamed a regular siege in the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. The patriarch laboured with honest zeal to heal the 
wounds of the republic, the most respectable patriots called aloud 
for a guardian and avenger, and every tongue repeated the praise of 
the .talents and even the virtues of Andronicus. In his retirement he 
affected to revolve the solemn duties of his oath: “If the safety or 
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honour of the Imperial family be threatened, I will reveal and oppose 
the mischief to the utmost of my power.” His correspondence with 
*he patriarch and patricians was seasoned with apt quotations from 
the Psalms of David and the Epistles of St. Paul; and he patiently 
waited till he was called to her deliverance by the voice of his country. 
In his march from Oenoe to Constantinople, his slender train insen- 
sibly swelled to a crowd and an army; his professions of religion 
and loyalty were mistaken for the language of his heart; and the sim- 
plicity of a foreign dress, which showed to advantage his majestic 
stature, displayed a lively image of his poverty, and exile. All opposi- 
tion sunk before him; he reached the straits of the Thracian Bosphorus; 
the Byzantine navy sailed from the harbour to receive and transport 
the saviour of the empire; the torrent was loud and irresistible, and 
the insects who had basked in the sunshine of royal favour disap- 
peared at the blast of the storm. It was the first care of Andronicus 
to occupy the palace, to salute the emperor, to confine his mother, to 
punish her minister, and to restore the public order and tranquillity. 
He then visited the sepulchre of Manuel; the spectators were ordered 
to stand aloof, but, as he bowed in the attitude of prayer, they heard, 
or thought they heard, a murmur of triumph and revenge; “ I no longer 
fear thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me a vagabond to every 
climate of the earth. Thou art safely deposited under a seven-fold 
dome, from whence thou canst never arise till the signal of the last 
trumpet. It is now my turn, and speedily will I trample on thy 
ashes and thy posterity.” From his subsequent tyranny we may im- 
pute such feelings to the man and the moment; but it is not extremely 
probable that he gave an articulate sound to his secret thoughts. In 
the first months of his administration his designs were veiled by a fair 
semblance of hypocrisy, which could delude only the eyes of the multi- 
tude; the coronation of Alexius was performed with due solemnity, 
and his perfidious guardian, holding in his hands the body and blood 
of Christ, most fervently declared that he lived, and was ready to 
die, for the service of his beloved pupil. But his numerous adlrerents 
were instructed to maintain that the sinking empire must perish in 
the hands of a child; that the Romans could only be saved by a veteran 
prince, bold in arras, skilful hi policy, and taught to reign by the long 
experience of fortune and mankind; and that it was the duty of every 
citizen to force' the reluctant modesty of yVndronicus to undertake the 
burden of the public care. The young emperor was himself constrained 
to join his voice to the general acclamation, and to solicit the asso- 
ciation of a colleague, who instantly degraded him from the supreme 
rank, secluded his person, and verified the rash declaration of the 
patriarch, that Alexius might be considered as dead so soon as he was 
committed to the custody of his guardian. But his death was pre- 
ceded by the imprisonment and e.xecution of his mother. After black- 
ening her reputation, and inflaming against her the passions of the 
multitude, the tyrant accused and tried the empress for a treasonable- 
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correspondence with the king of Hungary. His own son, a youth of 
honour and humanity, avowed his abhorrence of this flagitious act, and 
three of the judges had the merit of preferring their conscience to their 
safety; but the obsequious tribunal, without requiring any proof or 
hearing any defence, condemned the widow of Manuel, and her unfor- 
tunate son subscribed the sentence of her death. Maria was strangled, 
her corpse was buried in the sea, and her memory was wounded bj' 
the insult most offensive to female vanity, a false and ugly representa- 
tion of her beauteous form. The fate of her son was not long deferred : 
he was strangled with,a bowstring, and the tyrant, insensible to pity 
or remorse, after surveying the body of the innocent youth, struck it 
rudely with his foot. “ Thy father,” he cried, “ was a knave, thy 
mother a whore, and thyself a jooU ” 

The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held by Androni- 
cus about three years and a half as the guardian or sovereign of the 
empire. His government exhibited a singular contrast of vice and 
virtue. When he listened to his passions, he was the scourge; when 
he consulted his reason, the father of his people. Tn the exercise of 
private justice he was equitable and rigorous; a shameful and per- 
nicious venality was abolished, and the offices were filled with the 
most deserving candidates by a prince who had sense to choose and 
severity to punish. He prohibited the inhuman practice of pillaging 
the goods and persons of shipwrecked mariners; the provinces, so long 
the objects of oppression or neglect, revived in prosperity and plenty; 
and millions applauded the distant blessings of his reign, while he was 
cursed by the witnesses of his daily cruelties. The ancient proverb, 
that bloodthirsty is the man who returns from banishment to power, 
had been applied, with too much truth, to Marius' and Tiberius, and 
was now verified for the third time in the life of Andronicus. His 
memory was stored with a black list of the enemies and rivals who had 
traduced his merit, opposed his greatness, or insulted his misfortunes: 
and the only comfort of his exile was the sacred hope and promise of 
revenge. The necessary extinction of the young emperor and his 
mother imposed the fatal obligation of extirpating the friends who 
hated, and might punish, the assassin; and the repetition of murder 
rendered him less willing and less able to forgive. A horrid narrative 
of the victims whom he sacrificed by poison or the sword, by the sea 
or the flames, would be less expressive of his cruelty than the appella- 
tion of the Halcyon-days, which was applied to a rare and bloodless 
week of repose: the tyrant strove to transfer on the laws and the 
judges some portion of his guilt, but the mask was fallen, and his 
subjects could no longer mistake the true author of their calamities. 
The noblest of the Greeks, more especially those who, by descent or 
alliance, might dispute the Comnenian inheritance, escaped from the 
monster’s den: Nice or Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, were their places of 
-efuge; and as .their flight was already criminal, they aggravated their 
offence by an open revolt and the Imperial title. Yet Andronicus re- 
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sisted the daggers and swords of his most formidable enemies: Nice 
and Prusa were reduced and chastised; the Sicilians were content with 
the sack of Thessalonica; and the distance of Cyprus was not more 
propitious to the rebel than to the tyrant. His throne was subverted 
by a rival without a merit, and a people without arms. Isaac Angelus. 
a descendant in the female line from the great .Alexius, was marked 
as a victim by the prudence or superstition of the emperor. In a mo- 
ment of despair Angelus defended his life and liberty, slew the execu- 
tioner, and fled to the church of St. Sophia. The sanctuary was 
insensibly filled with a curious and mournful crowd, who, in his fate, 
prognosticated their own. But their lamentations were soon turned 
to curses, and their curses to threats: they dared to ask, “ Why do wc 
fear? why do we obey? We are many, and he is one; our patience is 
the only bond of our slavery.” With the dawn of day the city burst 
into a general sedition, the prisons were thrown open, the coldest and 
most servile were roused to the defence of their country, and Isaac, 
the second of the name, was raised from the sanctuary to the throne. 
Unconscious of his danger, the tyrant was absent — withdrawn from 
the toils of state, in the delicious islands of the Propontis. He had 
contracted an indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, daughter of 
Lewis the Seventh, of France, and relict of the unfortunate Alexius; 
and his society, more suitable to his temper than to his age, was com- 
posed of a young wife and a favourite concubine. On the first alarm 
he rushed to Constantinople, impatient for the blood of the guilty; but 
he was astonished by the silence of the palace, the tumult of the city, 
and the general desertioii of mankind. Andronicus proclaimed a free 
pardon to his subjects; they neither desired nor would grant forgive- 
ness: he offered to resign the crown to his son Manuel; but the virtues 
of the son could not expiate his father’s crimes. The sea was still 
open for his retreat; but the news of the revolution had flown along 
the coast; when fear had ceased, obedience was no more; the Imperial 
galley was pursued and taken by an armed brigantine, and the tyrant 
was dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelus, loaded with fetters, and 
a long chain round his neck. His eloquence and the tears of his female 
companions pleaded in vain for his life; but, instead of the decencies 
of a legal execution, the new monarch abandoned the criminal to the 
numerous sufferers whom he had deprived of a father, a husband, or 
a friend. His teeth and hair, an eye and a hand, were torn from him, 
as a poor compensation for their loss; and a short respite was allowed, 
that he might feel the bitterness of death. Astride on a camel, without 
any danger of a rescue, he was carried through the city, and the basest 
of the populace rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of their 
prince. After a thousand blows and outrages, Andronicus was hung 
by the feet between two pillars that supported the statues of a wolf 
and a sow; and every hand that could reach the public enemy inflicted 
on his body some mark of ingenious or brutal cruelty, till two friendly 
or furious Italians, pluneini; their swords into his body, released him 
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from all human punishment. In this long and painful agony, “ Lord 
have mercy upon me! ’’ and “Why will you bruise a broken reed? ” 
were the only words that escaped from his mouth. Our hatred for 
the tyrant is lost in pity for the man; nor can we blame his pusillani- 
mous resignation, since a Greek Christian was no longer master of 
his life. 

I have been tempted to expatiate on the extraordinary character and 
adventures of Andronicus; but I shall here terminate the series of the 
Greek emperors since the time of Heraclius. The branches that sprang 
from the Comnenian trunk had insensibly withered, and the male line 
was continued only in the posterity of Andronicus himself, who, in the 
public confusion, usurped the sovereignty of Trebizond, so obscure in 
history, and so famous in romance. A private citizen of Philadelphia, 
Constantine Angelus, had emerged to wealth and honours by his mar- 
riage with the daughter of the emperor Alexius. His son Andronicus is 
conspicuous only by his cowardice. His grandson Isaac punished and 
succeeded the tyrant; but he was dethroned by his own vices and the 
ambition of his brother; and their discord introduced the Latins to the 
conquest of Constantinople, the first great period in the fall of the 
Eastern empire. 

If we compute the number and duration of the reigns, it will be 
found that a period of six hundred years is filled by sixty emperors, 
including in the Augustan list some female sovereigns, and deducting 
some usurpers who were never acknowledged in the capital, and some 
princes who did not live to possess their inheritance. The average 
proportion will allow ten years for each emperor — far below the chrono- 
logical rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the experience of more 
recent and regular monarchies, has defined about eighteen or twenty 
years as the term of an ordinary reign. The Byzantine empire was 
most tranquil and prosperous when it could acquiesce in hereditary 
succession^: five dynasties, the Heraclian, Isaurian, Amorian, Basilian, 
and Coinnenian families, enjoyed and transmitted the royal patrimony 
during their respective series of five, four, three, six, and four genera- 
tions; several princes number the years of their reign with those of 
their infancy; and Constantine the Seventh and his two grandsons 
occupy the space of an entire century. But in the intervals of the 
Byzantine dynasties the succession is rapid and broken, and the name 
of a successful candidate is speedily erased by a more fortunate com- 
petitor. Many were the paths that led to the summit of royalty: the 
fabric of rebellion was overthrown by the stroke of conspiracy, or 
undermined by the silent arts of intrigue: the favourites of the soldiers 
or people, of the senate or clergy, of the women and eunuchs, were 
alternately clothed with the purple: the meeuis of their elevation were 
base, and their end was often contemptible or tragic, A being of the 
nature of man, endowed with the same faculties, but with a longer 
measure of existence, would cast down a smile of pity and contempt 
on the crimes and follies of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow 
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span, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. It is thus 
that the experience of history exalts and enlarges the horizon of our 
intellectual view. In a composition of some days, in a perusal of some 
hours, six hundred years have rolled away, and the duration of a life 
or reign is contracted to a fleeling moment; tire grave is ever beside 
the throne; the success of a criminal is almost instantly followed by 
the loss of his prize; and our immortal reason survives and disdains 
the sixty phantoms of kings who have passed before our eyes, and 
faintly dwell on our remembrance. The observation, that in every age 
and climate ambition has prevailed with the same commanding energy, 
may abate the surprise of a philosopher; but while he condemns the 
vanity, he may search the motive of this universal desire to obtain 
and hold the sceptre of dominion. To the greater part of the Byzan- 
tine series we cannot reasonably ascribe the love of fame and of man- 
kind. The virtue alone of John Comnenus was beneficent and pure: 
the most illustrious of the princes who precede or follow tliat respect- 
able name have trod with some dexterity and vigour the crooked and 
bloody paths of a selfish policy: in scrutinising the imperfect characters 
of Leo the Isaurian, Basil the First, and Alexius Comnenus, of Theoph- 
llus, the second Basil, and Manuel Comnenus, our esteem and censure 
are almost equally balanced; and the remainder of the Imperial crowd 
could only desire and expect to be forgotten by posterity. Was per- 
sonal happiness the aim and object of their ambition? I shall not 
descant on the vulgar topics of the misery of kings; but I may surely 
observe that their condition, of all others, is the most pregnant with 
fear, and the least susceptible of hope. For these opposite passions 
a larger scope was allowed in the revolutions of antiquity than in the 
smooth and solid temper of the modern world, which cannot easily 
repeal either the triumph of Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the 
peculiar infelicity of the Byzantine princes exposed them to domestic 
perils, without affording any lively promise of foreign conquest. From 
the pinnacle of greatness Andronicus was precipitated by a death more 
cruel and shameful than that of the vilest malefactor; but the most 
glorious of his predecessors had much more to dread from their sub- 
jects than to hope from their eneiraes. The army was licentious with- 
out spirit, the nation turbulent without freedom: the barbarians of 
the East and West pressed on the monarday, and the loss of the prov- 
inces was terminated by the final servitude of the capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the Csesars 
to the last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen hundred years: 
and the term of dominion, unbroken by foreign conquest, surpasses 
the measure of the ancient monarchies — the Assyrians or Medes, the 
successors of Cyrus, or^those of Alexander. 
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